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SHOIMT ACCOUNI* 


OP 

THE LIFE AND CHARACTER 

OF 


DR. HUGH BLAIR. 


Dn. IIu(;h liLAiu wns born in Edinburgh, on tbc 7tb clay of April, * 
i7j,s. liis father, John Blair, a rc'.spoctable merchant in that city, 
was a desceiulanl of the ancient family of Blair, in Ayrshire, and* 
j^^randson of the faniou.s Mr. lloberl Blair, Minister of St. Andrew’s, * 
('‘hajilain to Charles I., and one of tlic most zealous and distingni.shcil 
cleroymon of the period in which he lived. This worthy ma^n, though 
iinniy attached to the cause of freedom, and to the Presbyt!cH^l4bn>| 
<if ciiurcli gcivernrnent, and though actively eiigagecl in all the mea- 
sures adopted lor their siij)j)orl; yet, by his steady, temperate con- 
duct, commanded the respect even of his opponents. In preference 
Vo ail the other ecclesiastical leaders of the covenanting party, he w^as 
selected by the King hiin.sejf to fill ofiicc which, from tlie circuin-* 
stances of the *t line, gave freciueht..c.cess to the Koyal Person; ** be- 

cause,” said His Majesty, “ that*]tian is pious, prudr'^h leariveci, 

“ and of a meek and moderate calm temjiejj/’ — His ta^ seem to 
have descendeil as ah inheritance to his posterity. For, of the two 
sons wlio survived him, David, the eldest, was a clergyman of emin- 
ejice in Edinburgh, father to Mr. Robert Blair, Minister of Athel- 
.stonlord, ilic celebrated autlior of the poem intitled T/ic Grave; and . 
grandlather to His Majesty’s Solicitor General for Scotland, w^iose 
innsculirie eloquence and jirofoiind knowledge of law have, in the 
j)ublic estimation, jdaced him indisputably at the head of the Scottish 
bar. Fi*om his youngest son Hugli, who eiigjiged in business as a 
merchant, and had the honour to fill a high stiition in the magistracy 
‘ ol’ Edinburgh, sprung the learned clergyman, who is the subject of 
this narrative. 

The view's of Dr. Blair, from his earliest youth, w'erc turnedf to- 
w'ards the* Church, and his education received a suitable direction, 
-^ilcr the usual grammatical course at school, he entered the Huma- , 
nity Class in the University of Edinburgh, in October, 1730, and 
spent eleven years at that celebrated seminary, assiduously employed 
Ml tlic literary and scientific studies prescribed by the Church of 
Scotland to all who are to become candidates for her licence to preach 
the Gospel. During this important period, he was distinguished 
among his companions both for diligence and proficiency; and ob->- 
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taineJfrbm the Professors nnder whom he studied, IhS^ted testi^ 
monies of approbation,^ One of them deserves to be mrationed piur- 
ticularly, because, in his own opitiim, it determined {lie bent of his 
genius towarfk polite literature. An essay, Ilgg) tS xa\S; or. On the. 
Beautiful^ written by him when a student of logic in the usual course 
of academical exergisdfe;, had tlie good foitiine to attract the notice 
of Professor Stevenson, and with circumstances honourable to the 
author, was a})pointed (o be read hi public at the conclusion of the 
Session. This mark of distinction made a deep impression on his 
mind ; and the essay which merited it, lie ever after recollected with 
partial affection, and preserved to the day of his deatli as tfie^first 
earnest of his llime. J 

At this time J)r. Illair cominenccd a method of study wdiicii con- , 
Iribiited much to the accuracy and extent of his knowledge, and 
which he continued to practise occasionally even after his reputation 
was fully eslablished. It consisted in making abstracts of the most 
important vven ks which he read, and in digesting them according to 
•the train of his own thoughts. History, in particular, he resolved 
to study in this manner; and, in concert with some of his youthful 
associates, he constructed a very comprehensive scheme of chroiio- 
logicallj^les, for receiving into its })ro})er place every important fact 
^tlRtrtnouUl occur. ^The scheme devised by this young student for 
his own private use was afterw ards improved, lillcd up, and given to 
the Public by hi« Icaincd friend Dr. Jolni Blair, Prebc'iidary of 
Westminster, in his valuable work, The Chronology and History 

of the World.” 

In the year 1739, Dr. Blair ^oykJi is* degree of A» M. On that 
occasion he printed and deteinkxTii thesis De FundametUis el Obliga- 
tione Ffutunc^ which contains a short, but masterly discussion 

of. this important subjeJt, and exhibits, in elc^gant Latin, an outline 
of the moral principles, which liavc been since more fully unfolded 
and illustrated iji liis Sermons. 

The UnivcivJlv of Edinburgh, abi ut this period, numbered among 
‘her*]3U|)ils many young men who wci '* soon to make a distinguished 
figure ill the civil, the ecclesiastical, and the literary history of their 
country. With most of them T)r. Blair entered into habits of inti- 
mate connexion, which no future competition or jealousy occurred to 
interrupt, wliicli held diem united through life in their views of pub- 
lic good, and wiiich had the most beneficial influence on their ow'r/ 
improvement, on the progress of elegance and taste among their con- 
teiiTporaries, anil on the general interests of the community to which 
they belonged. • 

On the completion of this academical course, he underwent the 
customary trials before the Presbytery of Edinburgh, and received 
from that venerable body a licence to preach the Gospel, on the 21st 
ol' October, 1741. His public life now commenced with very favour- 
able prospects. The reputation which lie brought from tlie Univer- 
sity w:ls fully justified by his first appearances in the pulpit; and, in 
a lew months, the fame of his eloquence procured for him a present- 
the parish of Colessic in Fife, where he tvas ordained to the 
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office of the holy ministry, on the SSd'^of September, 1742. ^ But he 
was not permitted to remain long in thi^ rural retreal# A vacancy 
in the second charge of the Cstnongate of EcHnburgh furnished to his 
friends aif opportunity of recalling him to a station more suited to his 
talents. And, tliough one of the most popular and eloquent clergy- 
men in the church was placed in competition i^ith him, a great ma- 
jority of the electors decided in favour of this young orator, and re- 
stored him in July, 174*3, to the bounds of his native city. 

In this station Dr. Blair continued eleven years, discharging with 2 
great fidelity and success the various duties of the pastoral olpcc. 
Ilis disct)urscs from the pulpit in j^articular attracted universal ad- 
niir^ion. They were composed with uncommon care; and, occu- 
pying a middle place between the dry metaphysical discussion of one 
class of preachers, and the loose incoherent declamation of another, 
they blended together, in the happiest manner, the light of argument , 
with the warmth of exhortation, and exhibited captivating specimens 
of what had hitherto been rarely heard in Scotland, the polished, 
well-compacted, and regular didactic oration. 

In consequence of a call from the Town Council and General Ses-* 
sion of Edinburgh, he was translated from the Canongate to Lady 
Yester’s, one of the city churches, on the 11th of October, 1754: and 
on the 15th day of June, 1758, he was promoted to the High Cluyc? 
of Edinburgh, the most important ecclesiastical charge in tlie king- 
ilom. To iliis charge he w as raised at the reep^est of the Lords of 
Council and Session, and of the other distinguished official characters 
who have their seats in that church. Aiul the uniform prudence, 
ability, and success which,»for.a period of more than forty years, ac- 
companied all his ministerial labours in that conspicuous and diffi- 
cult station, sufficiently evince the wisdom of their choice. 

Hitherto liis attention seems to have bCbii devoted almost exclu- 
sively to the attuimnent of professional excellence ; and to the regular 
discharge of his parocin'al duties. No production of his pen had yet 
been given to the worhl by himself, except two sermons preached oji 
particular occasions, somp translations, in verse, of passages of §crip-* 
ture for the Psalmody of the Church, and a few articles in the Editi- 
burgh Review; a publication begun in 1755, and conducted for a 
short time by some of tlie ablest men in the kingdom. But standing 
as he now did at the head of his profession, and released ’ by the hi- 
boiir of former years from the drudgery of weekly preparation for the 
pulpit, lie began to think seriously on a plan for teachyig to others 
that art wliich had contributed so much to the establishment his 
owA fame. With this view, he communicated to his friends a s(;hcuic 
of lectures on Composition ; and, having obtained the approbation • 
of tlie University, he began to read tliem in the College on the 1 1 th • 
of December, 1759. To this undertaking he brought all the (|ualifi- 
cations requisite for executing it well ; and along with them a weight 
of reputation, which could not fail to give effect to the lessons he 
sliould deliver. For, besides the testimony given to his talents by 
his successive promotions in the Church, the University of St. An- 
drew’s, moved chiefly by the merit of his eloquence, had, in June,1757f 
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conferi^cl on liim the degree m D. D. a literary honour which, at that 
time, ivas VQjy rare in ^Scbtland. Accordingly, his first Course of 
Lectures was well attended, and received with great applause. The 
patrons of the University, convinced that they would form *a valuably 
'addition to the system of education, agreed in the following summer 
to institute a rhctor/c^fl class, under his direction, as a permanent 
part of their academical establishment : and, on the 7th of April, 
17^2, riis Majesty was graciously {^leased ‘‘ To erect and endow 
‘‘ Professorshij) of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres in the University of 
“ JEdinbiirgh, and to appoint Dr. Blair, in consideration of his ap- 

proved qualifications, Regius Professor thereof, with a siilary of 
“ 70L” These Lectures lie published in 1783, when he retired 
from the labours of the olfice ; and the general voice of the l^ublic 
has pronounced them to be a most judicious, elegant, and compre- 
hensive system of rules for forming the style and cultivating the taste 
of youth. 

About the tinio in whicli he was occupied in laying the foundations 
qf this useful institution, he had an opportunity of conferring another 
important obligation on the literary world, by the part which he acted 
in rcriCiiing from oblivion the jioeiiis of Ossian. It was by tlie soli- 
citation of Dr. Blair and Mr. John Home, that Mr. Maepherson was 
ifnduced to publish his Fraginenls of Ancient PoeUy ; and their pa- 
tronage was of essential service in procuring the subscription which 
enabled him to undertake his tour through tne Highlands for collect- 
ing the malci'ials of Fingal, and of those other delightful productions 
which bear the name of Ossiaii. To these productions Dr. Blair 
applied the test of genuine criUcIsm, and«5ooii after their publication 
gave an estimate of their merfi^ iii a Dissertation^ which, for beauty 
of language, delicacy of taste, and acuteness of critical investigation, 
has few parallels, ft waSf printed in 1763, and spread the reputation 
of Its author throughout Europe. 

The great objects of his literary ambition being now attained, his 
talents were for luany years consecrated solely to the important and 
jjecuJiar cmployuieiUs ol* his station. It .vasnot till the year 1777 that 
he could be induced to favour the world with a volume of the Ser- 
mons ^hich had so long furnished lustructioii and delight to his own 
congregation. But tins •olumc being well received, the public ap- 
probation ei2Couragcd hlai to proceed; three other volumes followed 
at different intervals ; and all of them experienced a degree of success 
of whicli fejv publications can boast. They circulated rapidly and 
widqjy wherever the English tongue exteiids ; they were soon trans- 
lated, into almost all the languages of Europe; and His present Ma- 
jesty, with that wise attention to the interests of religion and litera- 
ture which distinguishes his reign,' was graciously pleased to judge* 
them worthy of a public reward. By a royal mandate to tlie 
Exchequer in ScotlancT, dated July 25th, 1780, a pension of 200/. a 
year was conferred on their author, which continued unaltered till 
bis death. » 

Tlie motives which gave rise to the fifth volume * arc sufficiently 

. * This Life was originally annexed to the fiAh and lisst volume. 



explained by himself in Ws Address tcAthe Reader. The -Siermons 
which it contains were composed at very different pericxlj of Ins life ; 
but they were all written out ^new in his cfwn hand, and in mmy 
parts re-c^inposed, during the course of last summev, after he had 
completed his eighty-second year. They were delivered to tlic pub- 
lishers about six weeks before his death, in •ihe form and order in 
which they now appear. And it may gratify his readers to know, 
t^at the last of them whicl\ lie composed, though not the last in the 
order adopted for publication, was the Sermon on A Life (f Dissipa^ 
tion and Plcamre — a sermon written with great dignity suid elo- 
quencef^ and wdiich should be regarded as his solemn parting adino- 
nitioK to a class of men, whose conduct is highly important to the 
community, and whose reformation and virtue he had long laboured 
most zealously to promote. 

The Sermons which he has given to the w'orld are universally ad- 
mitted to be models in their kind ; and they will long remain durable 
monuments of the piety, the genius, and sound judgment of their 
author. But they formed only a sniJill part of the Discourses he pre- 
pared for the pulpit. The remainder, modesty led him to think 
unfit for the press; and, influenced by an excusable solicitude for 
his reputation, he left behind him an explicit injiuiction that his nu- 
merous manuscripts should be destroyed. The greatness of tht^ir 
number was creditable to his professional character, and exhibited a 
convincing proof that his fame as, a public teacher had been honour- 
ably purchiused, by the most unwearied a])))lication to the private and 
unseen labours of his office. It rested on tlic uniform intrinsic ex- 
cellence of his Discourses, ix point or matter and composition, rather' 
tlian on foreign attractions; for his deliVery, though distinct, serious, 
and impressive, was not remarkably* distinguished by that magic 
charm of voice and action w hich captivatcs.vlhc senses and imagin- 
ation, and which, in the estimation of snpei'ficial hearers, constitutes 
the chief merit of a preacher. 

In that department of his professional duty, which regarded the 
government of the church. Dr. Blair w^as steadily attached loathe 
cause of moderation. From diffidence, and pevliaps from a certain 
degree of inaptitude for extemporary speaking, he look a less public 
part in the contests of ecclesiastical politics tljaii some of his con- 
temporaries; and, from the same causes, he never would consent to 
^become Moderator of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. But his influence among his brethren was extensive : liis opi- 
nion, guided by that sound uprightness of judgment, which formed 
the prtdoqiinaiit feature of his intellectual character, had been alw’ays 
held in high respect by the friends with whom he acted ; atiJ, for 
many of the last years of his lifb, it w'as received by them almost 
as a law. The great leading principle in which they cordially 
concurred with him, and which directed all their measures, was to 
preserve the cluircli, on the one side, from a slavish, corrupting 
dmendence on the civil power; and, on the other, from a greater 
inrasion of demoa*atical hifluence than is compatible witii good order, 
and the established constitution of the country. 
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The ^*eput:atioii which lie /acquired in the discharge of his public 
duties/ was ;^vcll sustained 4)y the great respectability of his private 
character. Deriving irotn family associations a strong sense of clerical 
decorum, feelii)g on his heart deep impressions of religious and moral 

* obligation, iind guided in his intercourse with the world by tlie same 
correct and delicate laste which appeared in his writings, he was 
eminently distingiiislibd through life by the prudence, ))urity, and 
dignified propriety of his conduct. His mind, by constitution and 
culture, wiis admirably formed for enjoying happiness. Well- 
balanced in itself by the nice proportion and imjiistment of its facul- 
ties, it did not incline him to any of those eccentricities, e.'dier of 
opinion or of action, which are too often the lot of genius : — tree 
from all tincture of envy, it delighted cordially in the pros])erity and 
fame of his companions: sensible to the estimation in which hehim- 

^ self was held, it disposed him to dwell at times on the thought of 
his success with a satisfaction which he did not ailect to conceal : 
inaccessible alike to gloomy and to peevish impressions, it was 

• always master of its own movements, and ready, in an uncommon 
i degree, to take an active and pleasing interest in every thing, whether 

important or trifling, ^hat happened to become for the moment the 
object of his attention. Tliis habit of mind, tempered with the most 
\ unsuspecting simplicity, and united to eintnent talents and inflexible 
integrity, while it secured to the last his own relish of life, w'as woii- 
derfiilly calculate^ to endear him to his friends, and to render him 
an invaluable member of any society to which he belonged. Ac- 
cordingly there have been few' men more universally respected by 
<hose who knew him, more siift^ercly esteemed in tlic circle of Ins 
acquaintance, or more teiidctrly beloved by those who enjoyed the 
bles.sings of his private and dAmestic connexion. 

In April, 17l?8, he man’icd his cousin Katharine Bamiatine, daugh- 
ter of the Rev. James Bannatine, one of tlie ministers of Edinburgh. 
By her he had a son who died in ietaiicy, and a daughter, who lived 
to her Uveniy-iirst year, the pride of her })arciils, and adorned with 
all the accomplishments that became her age and sex. Mrs. Blair 
herself, a woman of great good sense and spirit, was also taken from 
him a few years before his death, after she had shared with the tcii- 
derest affection in all his fortunes, anu contributed near half a century 
to his happiness and comfort. 

Dr. Blair had been naturally of a feeble constitution of body; but 
as he .grew up, his constitution acquired greater firmnc.ss and vigour.* 
Tliongli liable to occasional attacks from some of tlie sharpest and 
most painful diseases that afflict tlie human frame, he enjoyed a ge- 
neral state of good liealth ; and, through habitual clieerfulness, 
temperance, and care, survived thvi usual term of huiiian life. — For 
some years lie had felt himself unequal to the fatigue of instructing 
his very large congregtition from the pulpit ; and, under the impres- 
sion which tins feeling produced, he has been heard at times to sajj 
with n sigh, “tliat he was left almost the last of his contemporaries.” 
Ycii bo continued to the end in the regular discharge of all liis otiier 
olKcial duties, and particularly in giving advice t^ the afflicted, who, 
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from different quarters of the kingdom, Solicited his corfespondence. 
His last summer was devoted to the prepkration of the fiflh volume 
of his Sermons ; and, in the course of it. He exhibited a vigour of 
understanding and capacity of exertion equal to that of his best days. 
He began the winter, pleased with himself on account of the com- 
pletion of tliis work ; and his friends were flffttered with the hope 
that lie might live to enjoy the accession of emolument and fSime 
w];iich he expected it would brhig. But the seeds of a mortal 
disease were lurking unperccived within him. On the 24th of De- 
cember, 1800, he complained of a pain in his bowels, which, duriijg 
that aniTtlie following day, i^yave him but little uneasiness ; and he 
received as usual the visits of his friends. On the afternoon oi the 
26th, the symptoms became violent and alarming : — he felt that he 
was approaching the end of his appointed course : and retaining to 
the last monient die full possession of his mental faculties, he expired 
on the morning of the 27th, with the composure and hope which 
become a Christian pastor. 

The lamentation for his death was universal and deep through the.*, 
city which he had so long instructed and adorned. Its Msigistrates, 
participating in the general grief, appointed Ijis church to be put in 
niouimiiig; and his colleague in it, the writer of this Narrative, who 
had often cxjiericriced the inestimable value of his counsel and friend- 
ship, delivered on the Sabbath after his funeral a discourse to liis ^ 
congregation, with an extract from which this accoiir.t shall be closed. ' 
It is inserted here at the particular request ol* that very respccttible 
body of men who composed his Kirk Session, ami who, by their 
public approbation of this tilbiitc to liis memory, are desirous of 
transmitting, with jiis Sermons, to posterity a mejiiorial of the vener- 
ation and esteem with which his conduct had inspired them. —After 
exlM)rting to contemplate and follow the pjitriarchs and saints ol 
former ages, 'who, through Jaith and jxdivnvc, inhci'it the promises, the 
Preacher thus proceeded : — 

In this competition for virtuous altaimriont it may be often useful 
“ to bring down your eyeyfroiri contemplating the departed worthies • 
of distant times and countries, towards j>atterns of imitation that 
“ are endeared to you by more tender tics. If, in the relations of life, 

“ you have bacl a connexion, — ifj in the circle ot your own family, 
you have had a father, a husbiuid, or a brother, who discharged 
with exemplary fidelity the duties of his sUitlon, whom every tongue 
blessed as the friend of God and man, who died as he lived, full 
of faith and hope, place him befoie you as the model of your 
conduft, -s- conceive him bending from his scat in the skies, 

‘‘ pleased wdlh your attachment, deeply interested in your success, 
and cheering you in your labours of love. His image w’ill l>e as 
‘‘ a guardian angel, to admonish you when dangers approach, to 
** rouse within you every principle of virtuous exertion, and to 
inspire you with strength to overcome. 

« (^)ur hearts, Christians, have been deeply pierced with the loss 
of a most valuable connexion, of a venerable pastor, who watched 
long for our souls, and, with tlie most unwearied fidelity, pointed 
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out to US tlie path of h.^ppincss. To you, and to the general 
interests •of pure religi6n, he was attached by many powerful 
obligations. A natIVe of this city^ and descended from a family 
‘‘ which, in former times, ha<f given several bright ornaments to 
the Church of Scotland, lie felt the warmest tendencies of natui o 
“ co-operating with the principles of duty, to call forth all his powers 
in the sacred service to which he was devoted. And, by the 
** blessing of God on his industry, he rose to an eminence in pro- 
fessional merit, which has reflected distinguished honour on the 
“ coity, on the church, and on the country which produced him. 

“ It was the fortune of 13r. Blair to appear at a period wliei^ the 
literature of his country was just beginning to receive })olisii and 
an useful ifirection ; and when it was emulously cultivated by a 
bright constellation of young men who were destined to carry it 
to high perfection. In concert witli them he applied himself with 
** diligence and assiduity to all those branches of study which could 
** contribute to form him for the ehxjuence of the pulpit. This was 
the department in which he chose to excel ; to which all the force 
‘‘ of his genius was directed ; and in which he soon felt that his 
efforts were to be successful. For from the very commencement 
of his theological studies, he gave presages of his future attain- 
** ments ; and, in the societies of his youthful companions, laid the 
** foundations of that splendid reputation which, through a long life 
of meritorious«scrvicc, coiiliiiued to increase; and which has j)ro- 
cured for him, as a religious instructor, access to the uiider- 
** standings and the hearts of all the most cultivated inhabitants of 
" ** the Christian world. * » ^ 

** To you, my brethren, who have long enjoyed the inestimable 
blessing of liis immediate inslruction, it will not be necessary to 
‘‘^describe the ijualitic^of that luminous, lascinating eloquence, \’vtilli 
which he w.is- accustomed to warm, and ravish, ami amend your 
‘‘ hearts. Y<ju may have heard :.*ther.s who (‘quailed, or even cx- 
** celled him in some of the-reciui I'tes of jmlpit oratory, in occasional 
• 'protbundness of thought, in vivid flashes of imagination, or in 
pathetic addresses to tlie heart. But there never was a public 
** teacher in whom all lliesi reqiiLiiCS were combined in justcr pro- 
** portions, placeti under the direction of a more exquisite sense of 
ju'opriety, and employed with more uniform success to convey 
useful and practical instruction. Standirsg on the foundation (jf 
** the A]x)stles and Prophets, he exhibited the doc rines of Christ in 
«their genuine i)urity, separated from the dross of superstition, and 
“ traced with inimitable elegance, tlirough all their beneflcKil influ- 
ence on the consolation, on the order, and on the virtue both of 
** public and private life. Hence liis discourses, uniting in the iiuist 
perfect form the attractions of utility and beauty, gave new and 
better tone to the 'style of instruction from the pulpit; and con- 
tributed in a remarkable, degree to correct aiicl refine the r<3Ji- 
gious, the moral, and the literary taste of tlie times in whtcji he 
lived. 

Tlie universal admiration which attended his ministerial labotirs. 
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« was some recompence to him for the j&xel'tions they had cost 'But 
his chief recompence arose from the consciousness of ha^ng con- 
tributed so emiiS'ently to edify the Churchy of Christ, md from the 
improving influence which ms lal^urs had 'shed on bis own heart. 
For he*was, at home and in himself, the perfect* image of that 
meekness, simplicity, gentleness, and contentment, which his writ- 
inj^s recommend. He was long happy in domestic relations ; 
ann, though doomed at last to feel, through their loss in succes- 
sion, the heaviest strokes of affliction ; yet his mind, fortified by 
religious habits, and buoyed up by his native tendency to con- 
‘‘ tentmcsit, sustained itself on God, and enabled him to persevere 
** to^ the end in the active and cheerful discharge of the duties’ of 
Ills station ; preparing for the world the blessings of elegant in- 
r stniction ; tendering to the mourner the lessons of divine conso- 
lation; guiding the young by his counsels; aiding the meritorious 
‘‘ with his influence; and supporting, by his voice, and by his con- 
“ duct, tlie civil and ecclesiastical institutions of his Country. 

With such dispositions and habits it was natural that he should 
** enjoy a distinguished portion of felicity. And perhaps there never * 
was a man who experienced more completely, that it/ie 
“ (lorn are *mays (if jyleasanlmsSi and that all her paths are peaces His 
Country was proud of bis merits, and at different times conferred 
on him, through the hands of the Sovereign, the most hoiiom*able ^ 
and substantim proofs of her approbation : foreign lands learned 
** from him the way of salvation : ho saw marks* of deference and 
respect, wherever he appeared : and he felt within himself the 
gratulations of a good conscience, and the hope of immortality. 
It was peculiarly deUghtftil to see liim in tlic latest period of lii? 
** life, at the venerable age of eightyitwo, looking back on almost 
** three-score years spent in the public service of his God, pleased 
** with the recollections which it gave, pos^ssing a mind stidl vigor- 
ous and clear, the delight of his friends, sensible to the attentions 
which they paid to him, burning with zeal for the good of the 
“ Church, and, with all the ardour of youthful ambition, preparing 
the materials of a new. claim to the gratitude and admiratiqh of • 
posterity. In this active state of preparation, with the lamp of life . 
still clear and bright, he was found by the Great Lord of all when 
he came to say, ^ It is enough ;’ and, after a single night of pain, 

“ to call him gently to his rest. 

' “ He has gone to give an account of his stcw’ardship.— The 

“ Church mourns in him the loss of her brightest ornament. — r Let 
us submit to the stroke with resignation and reverefice ; and as 
ihcr most acceptable proof of respect to his memory, let us learn 
to practise the lessons which he taught.” 

J. FINLAYSON. 

* EDntBUBOil, ( 

Ebrcb ISd), 1801 . 




SERMON L 

ON THE UNION oV PIETY AND MORALItIV. 


Acts, x. 4*. 

p*ayet*s and thme alms are come up for a memorial befbt'e God. 

The High and Ltfiy One *ixiho- inhabiteth eternity, dwelleth also 
wit/i Jii^y^hat is if humble and contrite heart. In the midst of his 
gloi'V^ the Almighty is not inattentive to the meanest of his subjects* 
Nei tiler obscurity of station, nor imperiection of knowledge, sinks 
• those below his regard, who worship and obey him. Every prayer 
which thc}^ send up from their secret retirements, is listened to by 
lijiri ; and every work of cliarity which they perforin| how unknown 
soever to the workl, attracts his notice. The text; presents a sig- 
nal instance of this comfortable truth. In the city of Catsarea, 
there dwelt a Roman centurion, a military officer of inferior rank, 
a. Gentile, neither by birth nor religion entitled to the privileges of 
(he Jewish nation. Hut he was a devout and a benevolent man ; 
who, according to his measure of religious knowledge, studied to 
perform his duty, played to God al’ways, and gave much alms to the 
people. Such a character passed not unobserved by God. So highly^ 
w'as it honoured, that to this good centurion an Angel was sent from 
heaven, in order to direct him to the means of full instruction in the 
truth. The Angel accosts him with ^ this salutation, Cornelitis, Thy ^ 
prayers and thine alms arc co.Oic up for a pivmorial hffcn'e God. 

it is to the conjunction of prayers and- alms, that I purpose now to 
direct your thoughts, as describing the resjiectable and amiable cha- 
racter of a man, as forming the honour ami fte blessedness of a trge 
Christian; piety joined with charity, faith with good works, devo- 
tion with morality. These arc things which God hath connected, 
and which it is impious in man to sepaviite. It is only when they 
remain united, that they can come up ns a grateful memorial hefn'c 
God, I shall first endeavour to slicw you, That alms without prayers, 
or prayers without alms, morality without devotion, or devotion 
without morality, are extremely defective ; and then shall point^out 
the happy eficcts of their mutual uiuoii. 

. Let us begin with considering the case of alms without prayers; 
th.at is, of good works without piety, or a proper sense of God and 
religion. Examples of this are not uncommon in the world, ^ith 
many, ^Virtue is, or at least is pretended to be, a respectable and Jm 
honoured name; w'hile Piety sounds meanly in their ears. They are 
jMen of the world, and they claim to be men of honour. They rest 
upon their humanity, their public spirit, their probity, and their 
truth* They arrogate to themselves all' the manly and the active 
virtues. But devout afFections, and religious duties, they treat with 
contempt, as founded on shadowy speculations, and fit to employ 
tlie attention only of weak and superstitious minds. Now, in oppo- 
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sition to .^ucli persons, I contend, That this neglect of piety argues 
depravity o^ heart ; and that it infers an irregular discharge of the 
duties of morality. i * 

First, it argues internal depravity ; for it discovers a cold and a 
hard heart. If there be any impression which man is formed by na- 
ture to receive, it is aoensc of religion. As soon as his mind opens 
to observation and reflection, lie discerns innumei'ablc marks of liis 
dependent state. He finds himself, placed by some superior power, 
in a vast world, where the wisdom and goodness of the Creator are 
conspicuous on every side. The niiignificence, the beauty and order 
of hature, excite him to admire and adore. When he loculi'- up to 
that omnipotent hand which operates throughout the universe, \Tc is 
impressed with reverence. When he receives blessings which lie 
cannot avoid ascribing to divine goodness, he is jirompted to gi\‘iti- 
tude. The expressions of those affi'ctions, under the various forms 
of religious worship, are no other than native eftiisions of the hu- 
man heart. Ignorance may mislead, and superstition may corrupt 

* them ; but their origin is derived from sentiments that are essential to 
man. 

Cast your eyes over the wliole earth. Explore the most remote 
quarters of the east or tlic west. Vou may discover tribes of men 

• without policy, or laws, or cities, or any*of the arts of life : But no 
where w’ill you find them without some form cd* religion. In every 
region you behold the prostrate worshipper, the temple, the altar, and 
the offering. Wherever men have existeil, they have been sensible 
that some acknowledgment was due, on their part, to the Sovereign 

•of the world. Bi in their nuh:st aii<l most ignorant states, this obli- 
gation has been felt, what adtlilional force must it acquire' by the im- 
provements of human knowl«;lge, but especially by the great <nsc«}- 
verics of tlie Christian yjpvelution? Whatever, either from reverence 
or*froni gratitude, can excite men to the worshi)) of God, is by this 
revelation plac<*'l in such a light, as one should think were sufficient 
to overawe tlu* most thoughtless, ai -d to melt the most obdurate mind. 

Canst thou, then, pretend to !>e r. man of reason, nay, a man of 
virtue, and yet continiw*. vegiu’dless of one of the first and chief dic- 
tates of human nature? Where is thy sensibility to what is right and 
fit, if that loud voice, which calls ai. nations throughout the earth to 
religious homage, has never been lieard, by thee ? Or, if it has been 
hea!^, by what stran^ and false refinements hast thou stifled those 
natural sentiments which it tends to awaken? Calling tliysclf a son,* 
a citizen, a friend ; claiming to be faithful and afiectioiiate in these 
religions ; hast thou no sense of what thou owest to thy first Parent, 
tby*highest Sovereign, thy greatest Benefactor? C^ijt b^ con- 
sBtent with true virtue or honour, to value thyself upon thy regard to 
ij^rior obligations, and yet to violate that which is the most sacred 
aiaf the most ancient j?f all ? When simple instinct teaches the Tar- 
tar and the Indian, together with his alms and good works, to join 
his prayers to that Power whom he considers as the source of s good, 
shall it be no reproach, in the most enlightened state of hiifnan 
nature, and under the purest dispensation of religion, to have extin- 
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wished the sense of gratitude to Heaven, and to sliglil; all acknow* 
iedgment of the great and the tnie God ? • What does such cmduct 
imply, but either an entire want^ or a wilful suppression, of some of 
the best and most generous affections belonging to hunian nature ? — 
Surely, there must be an essential defect in that heart which rernaijis 
cold and insensible, where it ought to be affected most warmly. Surely, 
such a degree of depravity must be lodged ther6, as is sufficient to 
taint all the other springs of pretended virtue. 

Hut, besides this, I must contend, in the second place, That where 
religion is neglected, there can be no regular nor steady practice of 
the diitif i^of monility. The character will be often inconsisteni: 
and VJrtue, })laced on a basis too narrow to support it, will be always 
loose and tottering. F<. such is the propensity of our nature to vice, 
•so numerous are the temptations to a relaxed and immoral conduct, 
that stronger restraints than those of mere reason, are necessary to 
be imposed on man. The sense of right and wrong, the principle of 
Honour, or the instinct of benevolence, are barriei^ too feeble to 
withstand the strength of passion. In the tranquil seasons of life, 
these natural principles may, perliaps, carry on the f'rdinary course • 
of social duties witli some regularity. But wait until some trying 
emergence come. Le*^ uio conflict of passions arise. Let the heart 
be either wounded by »rc3 dfetress, or agitated by violent emotions; 
and you shiiJl presently see that virtue without religion is inade-,; 
qiiate to the govcrnmi at of life. It is destitute of its proper guard, , 
of its firmest support, of its chief encouragement. Il will sink under 
tlic weight of misfijrti. / : or will yield to the solicitation of guilt 
The great n)ot\\ s 1 I.. .L proiluce constancy and firmness of action, ^ 
must be of a palpable and striking kind. divine Legislator, utter- 
ing his voice ii om hea \ en ; an onmiscientJWitness, beholding us in all 
our retreats ; an Almighty Governor, stretching^orth his arm tO punish 
or reward, disclosing the secrets of the invisible world, informing us 
of perpetual rest prepared hereafter for the righteous, and of i^ig- 
nation arid wrath awaiting the wicked : these are the considerations 
which overawe the world, which support integrity, and check guilt 
They add to virtue that solemnity which should ever characterize it 
To the admonitions of conscience they give the autliority of a law. 
Co-operating with all tlie gcxul dispositions of a pious man, they 
strengthen and insure their influence. On his alms you can have no 
certain dependence, who thinks not of God, iiof has joined prayer to 
Ms charitable deeds. But when humanity is seconded by piety, the 
spring from which it flows is rendered, of course, more regular luid 
constant — In short, withdraw religion, and you shake all the pillars 
of rnoral/ty. • iQ jisvery heart you weaken the iiifliieiicc of virtue : And 
among the niul^dc, the bulk of imuikind, you overthrow its power. 

Having thus shown that morality without devotion is both defect- 
ive and unstable, I proceed to consider the other jBXtreme, of prayers 
without alms, devotion without morality. 

Tn every age the practice has prevailed, of substituting certain ap* 
pearahees of piety in the place of the great duties of humanity am 
mercy. Too many there have always been, who flatter themselves 
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with the hope of obtaining llio frieiiclslii]) of their Creator, though 
they neglef^t to do justice to their fellow-crccatures. flutsuch persons 
may be assured, that their supposed j)iety is altogctlier of a spurious 
kind. It is ap invention of their own, unknown to reason, unknown 
in the word of God. In scripture we arc ever directed to try o.'r 
faith by our works, uur Idve of Got! by our love of men. We arc 
directed to consider piety as a principle which regenerates the heart, 
and forms it to goodness. We are taught, that in vain w^e address 
any acts of homage to Christ, unless we r/o the things which he saith;^ 
and tluit love^ peace, gentleness, goodness, meekness, and tcmpirance, are 
not only the injunctions of his law, but the native, of iV.s* spirit.^ 
If, therefore, while piety seems ardent, morality shall decline, you 
have full reason to believe, that into that piety some corrupting ingre- 
dients have entered. And if ever your regard to morality shall 
totally fail ; if, while you make many prayers, you give no alms ; il*, 
w’hile you appear to be y.oalous for God, you are false or unjust to 
men ; if you are hard or contracted in heart, severe in your censures, 
and oppressive in your conduct; then conclude Avilh certainty, that 
w’hat yon had temed piety was no more than an empty name. For 
as soon, according to the scripture similitude, will hitter waters 
from a sweet foimtain, as such effects be produced by genuine piety. 

What you have called by that name, resolves itself into one or 
other of three things. Either it is a hypocritical form of godliness, 
assumed in order to impose on the world; or, which is the ntost 
favourable supposition, it is a transient impression of .seriousness, an 
accidental melting of the heart, which pai,ses away like the morning 
elmd and the early dew ; or, which I am afraid is too often the case, 
it is the deliberate refuge cf a deluded jiiid superstitious, but, at the 
same time, a Cin'rupted miihl. For all men, even the most depraved, 
are subject, more or le&s, to coinpuiictions of conscience. It has never 
been in their power to withdraw totally beyond the reach of that warn- 
ing voice, which tells them tha'- something is necc.ssary to be done, in 
order to nuike tlicir peace with the Ruler of the world. But, back- 
W'anl at tlie same time to resign ihc gains of dishonesty, or the plea- 
sures of vice ; averse from submission to that sacred law which enjoins 
righteousness in its whole extent, they have often attempted to make 
a sort of composition with Heaven; a composition, which, though 
they dare not avow it in words, lurks in secret at the bottom of many 
a lieart. If God w'ill only di.spcnse with some articles of obedience, 
iJiey will repay him with abundant homage. If they fail in good 
practice,, they will study to be sound in belief; and, by the number 
of their prayers, will atone, in some measure, for their deficiency in 
charitable deeds, ' 

But the attempt is as vain asjt is impious. From the simplest and 
plainest principles of reason it must appear, that religious worship, 
disjoined from justjee and virtue, can upon no account whatever find 
^^ptance with the Supreme Being. To what pnirpose is the multitude 
t^your sacrifices unto me ? saith the Lord, Bring no more vain oblations^ 
jnemse is an abomination unto me. The new moons and sahhaths, the 

• Luke, V. 46'. f Gal. v. 22. 
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calling of assemblies^ 1 cannot awaj/ with j it is iniquity^ even the solemn 

meeting,* Cease, foolisii aitd impious ftiaii ! cease to epnsid^r the 

Almighty as a weak or vain-glovious being, \\1>o is to be appeased by 
thy devout^ prostrations, and thy humble words; or to be gratified 
the parade and ostentation of external ,worslnp. What is all thy 
worship to him ? IfV/t he eat the flesh of thy sbcriflces, or drink the 
bloody of offered goafs ? Was worship roquireef of thee, dost thou 
thjiik, upon his account, that thou itp^htest bring an increase to his 
glory and felicity by thy weak arid msigiiificant praises? Sooner 
mightest thou increase the splendour of the sun by a lighted taper, 
or adtl to The 1 hander by thy voice. No : It is for the sake of naili, 
not of (iod, that w'orship and prayers arc required ; not that God 
may be rendered more giorious, but that man may be made better ; 

* that he may be confirmed in a proper sense of his dependent state, 
and acijuire those pious anti virtuous dispositions in which his highest 
improvement consists. 

Of all ll\e principles in religion, one should take this to be the 
most evident; and yet frequent admonitions are needed, to renew the 
impression of it upon mankind. For what purpose did thy Creator 
place thee in this world, in the midst of human society, but that as a 
man among men thou mightest cultivate humanity ; that each in his 
place might contribute to flie general welfare ; that, as a spouse, a 
brotlier, a son, or a friend, thou mightest act thy part with an up- 
right and a tender heart ; and thus jLsjiire to resernbie Him who ever • 
consults the good of his creatures, and whose fmder mercies are over 
all his wor/is ? And darest thoi!, who hast been sacrificing unsus- 
picious ini locenco to ihy loo>^^} ploasiites; thou, who hast been <}is- * 
turbiug the iv]V>se of society by thine aInL'ilion or craft; thou, who, 
to increase thy treasures, luiot been making the widow and the orphan 
weej); darcst ihoii ajiproach God with ihy vvurship and thy prayers, 
and eiiterlain the hope that he will look down upon thee in peace? 
Will the Cfoil of order and justice acccfpt such poor compensation 
for his violaletl law’s ? Will the God of love regard the services of 
one who is an enemy to his creatures? Shall a corrupter of jhe 
society of men aspire to the habitations of pure and blessed spirits ?— 
Believe it, I/e that sailh he lovetii Gody mast lave his brother also. , 
Cense, to do evily learn to do well, St^k fidgmenty relieve the oppi'essedy 
jndge the fafhcrlesSy plead for the widow : And then, Draw nigh to 
frody and he will draw nigh to thee ; cull upon him in the day of trmtblcy 
and he will answer thee, I1iy prayers and tiiine alms shall then ascend 
in joint memorial before the Most Pligh. " 

I hav.3 now shown the evil of maiming and splitting religion of 
dividing' asUnder twro things, whidi, though in theory they may be 
separated, yet in practice must always co-exist, if either of them be 
real ; Devotion to God, and Charity to men. Let us coiiskler next 
the happy effects of their union. * 

••Their union forms the consistent, the graceful, the respectable 
chaiicactet%f the real Christian, the man of true worth. If you leave 
either of them out of your system, even though you excel in the other, 

* Isaialt, i. IJ. Id. 
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you can stand trial only in one point of view. It is only on one side, 
your character is fair ; on ihe other, it will always be open to much 
reproach. And as yoil dishonour yourselves, so you do great irijus* 
. tice to rcligiom For, by dividing its parts from one another, you 
never fiiil to expose it to the censure of the world : and, perhaps, by 
this sort of partial aiill divided goodness, religion has suffered more 
in the esteem of mankind, than by open profligacy. The unbeliever 
will scofi'at your piety, when he sees you negligent of moral duties. 
Tlie bigot will decry fill morality, when he sees you pretending to f)e 
a follower of virtue, though you be a despiser of God. Whereas he 
wfio fears God, and is at the same time just and bcneficehY to men, 
exhibits religion to the world with full propriety. It shines 'n his 
conduct with its native splendour; and its rays throw a glory round 
him. His character is above reproach. It is at once amiable and 
venerable. Malice itself is afraid to attack him ; and even the worst 
men l eL-pect and honour him in their hearts. 

This, too, is the man whose life will be most peaceful and happy. 

. He who fails materially cither in piety or in virtue, is always ob^ 
noxious to the anguish of remorse. His partial goodness may flatter 
him in the day of superficial observation; but when solitude or distress 
awakens the powers of refiectioii, he shall be made to feel, that one 
part of duty performed, atones not for another which is neglected. In 
the midst of his prayers, the remembrance of injustice will upbraid 
‘him with hypocrisy; jmd in the distribution of his alms, the prayers 
wdiicli the poor put up for him, will make him blush for his neglect of 
God. Conscience will supply the place of the hand coming fortli to 
* write over against liim on tlie’‘wall, T/mh art in the balance^ 

and art found ^tscanting,* \\hereas he who holds both Jhith and a good 
conscience^ wlio attends equally to the discharge of liis duty towards 
God and towards man,*' enjoys, as far as human iinpeifection allows, 
ihe sense (>f fairness and consistency in conduct, of integrity and 
soundm-o of heart . 

The man of mere morality is a stranger . to all tlie delicate and 
refined pleasures of devotion. In works of. beneficence and mercy, 
he may enjoy satislhction. But his satisfaction is destitute of that 
glow of aflectioii, which enlivv ns the feelings of one who lifts his 
licart at the same time to the Father of the uruverse, and considers 
himself as imitating God. The man agaiq^hb rests solely in devo- 
tion, if that devotion open not his heart to huftVxnity, not only remains 
a stranger to the pleasures of beneficence, but must often undergo the 
palp arising from bad passions. But when beneficence and devotion 
are, united, they pour upon the man in,: ]|ivhom they meet, the full 
pleasures of a good and pure heart. HiS alms connected him with 
men ; his prayers with God. ‘ He looks witliout dismay on both 
worlds. All nature has to him a benign aspect. If engaged in active 
life, be is tlie friend of men ; and he is happy in the exertions of that 
friendship. If left in retirement, he walks among the works of naticTiC, 

with God. Every object is enlivened to him by the sense of the 
nvine presence. Every where he traces the beneficent hand of the 

^ Dan. V, 27. 
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Author of nature ; and every where, with glowing hear^ he hears and 
answers his secret voice. When he looksb up to heaven, ^he rejoices 
in the thought, that tliere dwells that God, whom he serves and 
honours ; that Saviour in whom he trusts ; that l^irit of grace 
f|oni whoite inspiration, his piety and his charity flow. When he 
looks around him on the world, he is sooth#d with tlie pleasing 
rciiiembrance of good oflices which he has done, or at least has 
studit-d to do, to inmiy who d^^ell there. How comfortable the 
reflection, that him no poor man can upbraid for having withheld his 
due; him no unfortunate man can reproach for having seen and 
despised, ^ds sorrows ; but that on his head are descending the prayei's 
of the needy and the aged ; and that the hands of those whom his 
])rotcction has supported, or his bounty has fed, are lifted up in secret 
to bless him ! ‘ 

Lite, passed under the" influence of such dispositions, naturally 
leads to a happy end. It is hot enough to say, that faith and piety, 
jtMued with active virtue, constitute the requisite preparation for 
heaven. They in truth begin the enjoyment of heaven. In every 
state of our existence, they form tlie chief ingi*edients of felicity. 
Hence they are the great marks of Christian regeneration. They 
arc the signatui'e of that Holy Spirit, by which good men are said to 
be scaled unto the daj/ of ra(Iemptio)u The text affords a striking 
l)roor of the estimation in which they are held by God. Amidst that 
iiiiiiiite variety of human events which pass^under his eye, the prayers . 
and the alms of Cornelius attracted his particular notice. He re- 
marked the umiablci dispositions which rose in the heart of this good 
man. Hut he saw tliar they were yet timper feet, while he remained 
nncnliglitencd \}y the principles of the Christian religion. In order to 
remove this obstruction to his rising gra<^.s, and to bring him to the 
full knowd<’dge of that God w'hom he souglit to honour, be was 
liivourcil with a supernatural message from heaven. While tlie 
jirinccs of the eaith were left to act by the counsels of theii own 
wisdom ; wliile, without inteqiosition from above, generals conquered 
or lell, according to the vicissitude of human things ; to this good 
centurion an angel was commissioned from tlie tlirone of God. 

What can I say more or higli^r in praise of this blessed character, 
than that it is what God delights to honour ? Men single out, as the 
objects of distinction, the great, tlie brave, or the renowned. But he 
•iv/io sveth not as man seeth^. passing by those qualities which often shine 
w'ith false splendour to human observation, looks to the inward 
principles of iiclion ; to those principles which form the essence of a 
worthy character, and which, it called forth, would give birth «to 
whatever is Jiaudable or e^^llent in conduct. Is there one, tliough 
in humble station, or obscure life^^ who fcareth God^ and woi^keth 
righiamsness : whose prayers and alms, proceeding in regular 
unaffected tenour, bespeak the upright, the tendej, the devout heart ? 
Tliose alms and prayers come up in memoriai before that God who 
is^ respecter of persons. The Almighty beholds him from his throne 
with* complacency. Divine illumination is ready to instruct him. 
Angels minister to him. They now mark liini out on earth as their 
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future associate j and for him they make rcac^ in paradise, the white 
robes^^the palms, and the scefjtres^ of the just. 

To this honour, tq tthis blessedness, let our hearts continually 
aspire ; and throughout the whole of life, let those solemn and sacred 
words with wliich I conclude, sound in our ears, and be the gveui 
directory of our conduct : Hr hath shewed thee, O man, what is ^ood 
and what iloth the D^rd Ihij God require of thee, but to do justly and 
Iwe mercy — aiid to walk humbly with thy God?* 


SKRMON 11. 

ON THE INFLUENCE OF RELIGION UPON ADVERSITV. 

Psalm xxvii. 5. 

In the time of trouble, he shall hide me in his paxHlion ; in the secret (f 
his tabernacle shall he hide me ; he shall set me upon a rock. 

The life of man has always been a very mixed slate, full of uncer- 
tainty and vicissitude, of anxieties ami fears. In every religious 
audience, there are many who fall inuler the denomination of the 
iuifi)rtiniatc; and the rest arci ignorant how soon they may be called 
to join tlieni. For the j>rosperity of no man on earth is stable and 
assured. Dark clouds jnay soon gather over the heads of those 
whose sky is now most bright. In the midst of the deceitful calm 
which they enjoy, the storm f*iai is to overwhelm them has perliaps 
already begun to ferment, ff a man the many years, and rejoice in 
them all ; yet let him remch\her the days of darkness, for they shall be 
inan\j.\ ^ 

Hence, to a thoughtful mind, .no study can appear more important 
than liow to be suitably prcj>arcd for the misfortunes of life; so as to 
contemplate them in prospee* without dismay, and, if they must bcfiil, 
to bear tiicin without dejectiem. Throiigliont every age, the wisdom 
of the wise, the treasures of the rich, and the power of the mighty, 
have been employed, either in guaixling their state against the aj)- 
p roach of distress, or in j’cmi.ring themselves less vulnerable by its 
attacks. Po'.'er has endeavoured to remove adversity to a distance; 
Philoso[)hy has studied, when it drew nigh, to conquer it by patience ; 
•md Wealth has sought out every pleasure that can compensate or 
alleviaU; pain. 

Wliile the wisdom of the world is thus occupied, religion has been 
no less attentive to tiie same important object. It informs us in the 
text, of a pavilimi, which God .erects to shelter his servants in the 
time (f trouble ,* of a secret place in his tabernacle, into which he brings 
them ; br a rock on^which he sets them up ; and elsewhere he tells us, 
of a s^eld and a buckler, which he spreads before them, to cooet' them 
from the terror by night, and the atraw that Jlieth by day. Now of 
wliat nature are those instruments of defence, which God is repre- 

'*• * Micab, VI. 8. f Ecclcs. xi. 8. 
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scnted as providing with such solicitous care for those who fear him ? 

Has he reared up any bulwarks, iniprcgiiahlc by misfortune in order 
to separate the pious and virtuous from the r<§»^ of mankind, and to 
screen them from the common disasters of life ? No : ^To those dis- 
aalers we beliold them liable no less tlian others. The defence whicli 
religion provides is altogether of an internal ki^d. It is the heart, 
not the outward state, which it prolesses to guard. When the time 
of It'otibic conies, as come it must to all, it places good men under iJic 
pa't^ilion of the Almighty, by affording them that security and peace 
wJiich arise from the belief of Divine protettion. It brings them 
into tlie s^vfet nf^his tabernacle^ by opening to them sources of coiv- 
soLitiOp which are hidden from others. Uy that strength of mind 
with which it endows them, it sets them up upon a rock^ against which 
^ihe tempest may violently b(;at, but w'hieh it cannot shake. 

How far the cointbrts })rocceding from religion merit those higli 
titles under wliicii they are lna*e figuratively described, I shall in this 
disconrse endeavour to show. I shall tor this end compare together 
the situation of bad men, and that of thi‘ good, when both arc sutler- 
ing the misforiimcs of life; and then make such improvement as the 
subject will naturally suggest. 

I. Rkltoion prcjiares tlic mind for encfuintering, with fortitude, 
the most severe shocks of adverj^ity ; wht n^as vice, by its natural in- 
fluence on the temper, tends to produce dejection under the slightest 
trials. While worldly inca enlarge their possessions, and extend their 
connexions, they imagine that they are strengthening themselves 
against all the possible vicissitiules of life.* They say in their hearts, 
Mij mountain stands sfron^^ a^d I shalh never he moved. But so fatal 
is their delusion, that, instee.d of strengt lien ing, they are weakening, 
that Avhich can only support tliem when «u>se vicissitndes come. It 
is tlu'ir mind which must tluai support them ; ayd their iniiid, by their 
sensual altaclinicnts, is corrupted ami enfeebled. Addicted with in- 
temperate fondness to the pleasures of tlic world, they incur twt> groat 
and certain evils ; tliey both exclude themselves from every resource 
except the world ; and they increase tlieir sensibility to every blow 
which comes upon them from that quarter. 

They have neither principles nor temper winch can stand the 
assault of trouble. They have no principles which lead them <«» look 
beyond the ordinary rotation of events ; and therefore, wlien misfor- 
tunes involve them, the prospect must be comfortless on every siih‘. 
Their crimes have disqualified them from looking up to the assistance 
of any higher powder than tlieiv own ability, or for relying on any 
belter guide than their own wisdom. And as from principle they onii 
derive no support, so in a temper corrupted by prosperity they find 
no relief They have lost that rnodoration of mind which enables a 
w'lse man to accommodate himself to his situation. Long fed with 
false hopes, they are exasperated and stung by evsry disappointment. 
Luxurious and eireininate, they can bear no uneasiness. Pr^id and 
prosumptuous, they can brook no opposition. By nourishing dispo- 
sitions which so little suit this uncertain state, they liave infused a 
double portion of bitterness into the cup of woe ; they liavc sharpened 
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the edge of that sword which is Ufted up to smite them. Strangers 
to all the temperate satisfactions of a good and a pure mind ; strsingcrs 
to every pleasure exqept what was seasoned by vice or vanity, their 
adversity is to the last degi*ee disconsolate. Health and opulence 
were the two*^ pillars on which they rested. Shake either of theti; 
and their whole ed’Qce of hope and comfort falls. Prostrate and 
forlorn, they are left on the ground ; obliged to join with the nniii 
of Ephraim in his abject laiiieiilatioii. They have taken away my ^ods 
which I have rmde^ and what have I more? * — Such are the causes 
to which we must ascribe the broken spirits, the peevish temper, 
mul impatient passions, that so often attend the decliniljg age, or 
fallen fortunes, of vicious men. 

But how difTerent is the condition of a truly good man in those 
trying situations of life ! Religion had gradually prepared his mitid 
for all the events of this inconstiint shite. It had instructed him in 
the nature of true hajjpiness. It had early weaned him from the un - 
due h)ve of the world, by discovering to him its vanity, and by set - 
ting higher prospects in his view. Aflliclions do not attack him by 
surprise, and therefore do not overwhelm him. He was ocpiipptMl 
for the storm, as well as the calm, in this iliibious navigation of life. 
Under those conditions he knew himself to be brouglit hithor, that 
he was not to retain always the cnjoyiiRMit of what he lovtul : And 
therefore he is not overcome by disappoint inei it, \\hen that which i's 
mortal, dies; when that which is mutable, begins to change; and 
when that which he knew to be transiiait, ])asscs away. 

All the principles which religion teaches, and all the habits which 
it forms, are llivourable to strength of niind. It will be found, that 
whatever purifies, fortifies also the heail. In tlic (M)iirse of living 
ri^hieouslyy aoberly^ and ii^o Uy^ a good man aci|uire'5 a. ste^idy and 
well-governed spirit, 'grained, by Uiviiie grace, to enjoy with inode- 
ration the. advantages of the world, neither lifleil up by success, nor 
ciiervatc-d with sensuality, meets the changes iji his lot wilhout 
nninanly dejection. Me is Inured to temperance and icstraint. He 
has leiirncd linuncss and sc!^- command. He is nccustuined lt» look 
up to that Supreme Providence, w hich disposes of human ailairs, not 
with revereiKH' only, but with <rust and hoj)C. 

The time of prosiieriiy was to him not iiiercly a season of barren 
joy, blit productive of much useful improvement. Ho had cultivated 
liis mind. He liad stored it with useful knowledge, with good prin- 
ciples, and virtuous dispositions. Tliesc resources remain entire, 
when the days of trouble come. They remain with him in sickness, 
i\s 411 iiealth ; in poverty, as in the midst of riches ; in his dark and 
solitary hours, no less than when surrounded with friends and gay 
society. F roin the glare of prosperity he can, witliout dejection, witli- 
draw into the shade. Excluded from several advantages of the world, 
he may^^l^e obliged Jo retreat into a narrower circle; but within that 
circle Hfc will find many comforts left. His chief pleasures were 
always of the calm, innocent, and temperate kind ; and over these tlie 
changes of die world have die least power. His mind is a kiii^om 

Judges, XYiii. 24. 
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to him ; and he can still enjoy it. The world did not bestow upon 
him all his enjoyments ; and therefore it fe not in the po^er of the 
world, by its most cruel attacks, .to carry them •all away. 

11. The .distresses of life are alleviated to good men„by reflections 
om their past conduct; while, by such reflections, they are highly 
aggravated to the bad. During the gay and active periods of life, 
siijne):^ elude, in some measure, the mrce of chnscience. Carried 


round in the world of afiiiirs and pleasures ; intent on contrivance, or 
eager in pursuit ; amused by hope, or elated by enjoyment ; they are 
sheltered, Iw that crowd of trifles which surrounds them, from serious 
thouglit. But conscience is too great a power to remain always sup- 
pressed. There is in every man’s life a period when lie shall be 
made to stand forth as a real object to his own view : And when that 
'period comes, woe to him who is galled by the sight ! In the dark 
and solitary hour of distress, with a mind hurt and sore from some 
recent wound of fortune, liow shall he bear to have his character for 


the first time disclosed to him, in that luuniliatiiig light under which 
guilt will noct^ssarily present it ? Then the recollection of the past 
becomes dreadful. It exhibits to him a life thrown away on vanities 
and follies, or consumed in fl:igitioiisness and sin ; no sUition jiroperly 
supported ; no material duties fulfilled. Crimt.'S which once had been 
easily palliated rise before liiin in their native deformity. The sense 
of guilt mixes itself with all that has befallen him. He beholds, or 
thinks that lie beholds, tin* hand of the God whom luthath offended, 


openly stretched out agiinst him. — At a season when a man stands 
most in iiee<l of suppoi U how' iiit<»lcral)le is the weight of this addi- 
tional load, aggravating the d«{)res.sioii*or disease, disappointment, or 
old agi', ! Ho\^ iiji.sorable Ins state, who condemnecl to endure at 
once the pangs of guilt, and the vexatioire of calamity ! The spint 
man uuuj sustain hh hifirmities ; but abounded spir it *who can bear? 

Whereas, he who is blessed with a clear conscience, enjoys, in the 
\v()rst conjunctures of human life, a peace, a dignity, an elevatioji 
of mind peculiar to virtue. Tlie testimony of a good conscience is 
iiuleed to be always distinguished from that presumptuous boiist of 
innocence, which every good Christian totally disclaims. The belter 
he is, he will be the more humble, and sensible of his failings. But 
though he acknowledge that he can claim nothing from God upon 
tlie footing of desert, yet he can trust in his merciful acceptance 
through Jesus Christ, according to the terms of the Gospel. He can 
hope that his prapm and Ms alms have come up in memorial before God. 
The piety and virtue of his former life were as seeds sown in his 
prosperous state, of which he reaps the fruits in the season of adver- 
sity. The riches, the pleasures, and the friends of tlie world, may 
hitve made ivings to t/iefnselves and Jhdon away. But the improvement 
w’liich he made of those lulvantagos while they lasted, the temperate 
spirit with which lie enjoyed iheni, the beneficejit actions which he 
pesfonned, and the good example which he set to others, remain 
behiml. By tlie memory of tliese, he enjoys his prosperity a second 
time in reflection ; and perhaps this second and reflected enjoyment 
is not inferior to the first. It arrives at a more critical and needful 
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time. ‘It. affords him the high satisfaction of having extracted lasting 
plea.^ure fi'oin that which Is short; and of having fixed that which by 
its nature was changirjg. — IF rny race be now about to end, I have 
“ this comfort, dttit it has not been run in vain. I hai^ fhe 

good ^hts I have kept the faith. My mind has no load. Futurity 

has no terrours. H have endeavoured to do my duty, and to make 
“ my peace with'“t3od.. I li^ve the rest to Heaven.” These are 
the reflections which to upright make light arise in darkness; 
reflections which cheer tK6 lonely house of virtuous poverty, luid 
attend the conscientious sufferer into prison or exile ; ^hich sooth 
the complnints of grief, lighten the pressure of old age, and furnish 
to the bed of sickness, a cordial of rncire grateful relish, ant. more 
sovereign virtue, than any wliich tlie world can afford. 

Look abroad into life, and you will find the general sense of man- 
kind bearing witness to* this important truth, that mind is superior to 
fortune ; thut what one feels within, is of much greater impoi tancc 
than .ill that befals him without. Let a man be brought into some 
such severe and trying situation, as fixes the attention of the public 
on his behaviour. The first (juc^tion wliicli wc put concerning him, 
is not, What does he suffer ? but, How does he bear it ? Has he a 
(|uiot mind ? or, Hoes he appear to be unhappy within ? If w'c judge 
him to be composed and firm, resigned h) Frovidence, and supported 
by conscious integrity, his character rises, and his misery lessens in 
our view. W%‘ esteem and admire, rather thai^ pity him. Kecollect 
what holy men have eiidureil t<>r the sake of conscience, and with 
what cheerfulness they have suffered. On tin* other hand, when 
conscience has concurred with outwaixl uiisfort lines in distressing the 
guilty, think of the (lrcadf][l consecjuences wliieh havtV ensued. How 
often, upon a icverse of foilunc, alier abused piospcu itv, have they 
madly hurried thcnisolves over that precipice from which tliere is no 
return; and, in wdiat nature most abhors, the voluntarv extinction of 
life, have* sought relief from tJiat torment of reflection, which was? 
become too great for them te* beai’ ? 

. Never then allow yourset'-es to imagine, tliat inislbrtiines alone 
foiin the chief rniserv of man, Ntwa? but the guilty are completely 
miserable. The misgiving and distrust, the act asations and reproaches 
of their minds, the .sense of having drawn down upon their heads the 
evils which tliey suffer, and the terrifying expectation of more and 
worse evils to come ; these are the essential ingredients of hunipii 
misery. They not only whet the edge, but tiiey envenom the darts 
of afHictidri, and add poison to the wound. Wdiereas, when misfor- 
tunes as.sail a good man, they carry no such fatal auxiliaries in their 
train. They liiay ruffle thci surface of his soul but there is a strength 
within, which resists their tart'hcr impre.ssion. The constitution, of 
his mind is sound. The world can inflict upon it -no wounds, but 
what admit of cur€. 

III. Ill men, in the time of trouble, can look up to no protector, 
while good men commit themselves, with trust and hope, to tb% care 
of Heaven, nie human mind, naturally feeble, is mtide to feel all its 
weakness by the pressure of adversity. Dejected with evils which 
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overpower its stren^h, it:]p(£es no longer tm itself. lib ORSts every 
where around, a wishing,;i^lormg eye, Forborne s|ielter<o ^screen, 
some power to uphold if, when abandoned it 

it can find ^nothing to which iit may fly in the roorh of ^^^orld, its 
s^te is truly forlorn. Now,, whither should the hi this 

situation, turn for aid ? After having t of 

adverse fortune till their spirits are .exbau^lBi^^hdiy they 

retreat at last to the sanctuary oft sanctuary is 

shut against them ; nay, it is environed^with terroiirs. They behold 
fhere, iK»t a Protector to whom they can fly, but a Judge whom 
they dreatlT; and in thos^^ raomentai^^ when they Yiccd his friendship 
the nh)st, they arc reduced to deprecate his wrath. If ht; once vailed 
whm thcij refiised^ aiid stretched out his hands when they wmdd not re^ 
•gmY/, liow much reason have they to fear that he will leave them 
now to eat the fruit (f their oivn wai/s^ a7id to be filed with iheir tmn 
devices : that he will laugh at their calamity^ and mock xdieti iheir fear 
comet h ? 

But of all the thbughls which can enter into the mind, in the season 
of distress, the belief of an inti restJii his favour who rules the world 
is the most soothing. Kvery iorin of religion has aflbrded to virtuous 
men some degree of this ctaisolation. But it was reserved lor the 
Christian revelation, to carry it to its highest point. For it is the 
direct scojic of that revelation, to accomniodate itself to the circum- 
stances of man, under two main views; as guilty in llm sight of God, 
and as struggling with the evils of the world. Under the former, it 
discov<n’s to him a iMcdiator and an atonement; under the latter, it 
promises him the Spirit of graae and cOnsolatioi^. It is a system of 
coinjjlcto relief, exteiahnl from our spiri.ual tO our temporal dis- 
tresses. 'I'luj same hand wliich ludds oift forgiveness to the peni- 
tent, anil assistance to the frail, dispenses comfort otid liope to the 
afllicted. ' ' 

It deserves yt)tn' particular notice, in this view, that there is no 
character which God more fre(|ueiitly assumes to liiniself in the 
sacred wTitings, than that of the Patron of the distressed. Com- 
passion is that attribute of Ins naliin* which lie has chosen to place 
in the greatest variety of lights, on ]>ur}>ose that he might accommo- 
date his majesty to our weakness, and provide a cordial for human 
griefi. He is the hearer of all prayers ; but with particular atten- 
tion lie is represented as listening to the cry of the yoor^ and regard-- 
iAg ike prayer (f the dcst Hide,* All his creatures he governs with* 
justice and wisilom ; but lie takes to himself^ in a special manner, 
the charge of executing judgment for the oppressed^ of protecting the 
straftger^ of delivering him who htith no helper, from fhe hand of the 
sj)oilct\ Fo!' the oppression of the poor, and for the sighmg rf the 
neddy, will I arise, sailh the Lord, to set him in safely frotn him that 
pifjdh at him. He is the Father of the fatherless,^ and the Judge of 
the widows, in his holy habiiaiioti. He rais.th than up that are bowed 
datSh. He dwellelh with (he contrite. He healeih the broken in 
heart.' For he knoweth our frame i he remembereth that we are dust.\ 

* Psal. cii. 17. t Ib. cxlvi. 7. — Isviii. 5. — cxWii. S. ciii, 14, Ac. 
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— If tbe wisdom of his providence saw it necessoi^ to place so many 
of his crefctures in an *f^cted state, that state, however, he com^ 
miserates. He disdains not to point out himself as the refuge of the 
virtuous and pious ; and to invite them, amidst all their (roubles, to 
pour out their hearts before him. Those circumstances whif&i 
estrange others froni^them, interest him the more in their situation. 
The neglect or scorn of the world exposes them not to any contempt 
in his sight. No obscurity conceals them from his notice ; and though 
they should be forgotten by every friend on earth, they are remem- 
bered by the God of heaven. That sigh, heaved from the afflicted 
bosom, which is heard by no hu0^ ear, is listened to by him ; and 
that tear is remarked, which falls unnoticed or despised by the f vorld. 

Such views of the Supreme Being impart the most sensible consol- 
ation to every pious heart They present his administration under 
an aspect so mild and benign, as in a great measure to disperse die 
gloom which hangs over human life. A good man acts with a vigour, 
and suffers with a patience more than human, when he believes him- 
self countenanced by the Almighty. Injured or oppressed by the 
world, he looks up to a Judge wno will vindicate his cause; he appeals 
to a Witness who knows his integrity ; he commits himself to a 
Friend who will never forsake him. When tired with the vexations 
of life, devotion opens to him its quiet retreat, where the tumults of 
the world are hushed, and its cares are lost in happy oblivion ; where 
fie mcked cca$6 from troMing^ and the wary are at resL There his 
mind regains its serenity ; the agitation of passion is calmed ; and a 
softening balm is infused into the wounds of the spirit Disclosing 
to an invisible Friend those secret griefs which he has no encourage- 
ment to make kncfwn to tU) world, his heart is lighttned. He does 
not feel himself solitary or ibrsaken. He believes God to be present 
with him, and the Holy Ghost to be the inspirer of his consolations. 
From that secret place of the Divine tabetmade^ into which the Text 
represents him as admitted, lie hears this voice issue, CaU upon me in 
the day tf trouble^ cmd I mil aiismer thee. Fear nwt ; for I am mth 
thee. Be not dismayed; for 1 am thy God. And as he hears a voice 
which speaks to none but the pure in heart, so he beholds a hand 
which sinners cannot see. beholds tlie hand of Providence con- 
ducting all the hidden springs and movements of the universe ; and 
with a secret, but unerring operation, directing every event towards 
the happiness of the righteous. Those ’ afflictions which appear to 
others the messengers of the wrath of Heaven, appear to him tfie 
ministers'^ of sanctification and wisdom. }Vhere tliey discern nothing 
but the horrors of the tempest which surrounds them, his more 
enlightened ey^ beholds the angel who rides in the whirlwind, and 
directs the storm. Hence vl place keeping the mind and hearty which 
is no where to be found but under idie pavilion of the Jlmighiy. 

fV. Goon meirare comforted under their troubles by the hope of 
Hjsaven ; while bad men are not only deprived' of this hope, but dis- 
.(i^BSsed with fears arising from a future state. The soul of mim can 
never divest itself wholly of anxiety about its fete hereafter. There 
are hours when even to the prosperous, in the midst of their plea- 
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sures, eternity is an awful thought. But much more when those 
pleasures, one after anodier, begin to withdraw; when life inters* its 
forms, and becomes dark and cheerless ; when its changes warn the 
most inconsiderate, that what is so mutable will sdoh pass entirely 
away; then with pungent earnestness comes home tha;t question to 
die heart, Into what world are we next to go?.— How ihiserable die 
man, who, under the distractions of calamity, han^ doubtfiil about 
an eijent which so nearly concerns him ; who, in the midst of doubts 
and anxieties, approaching to that awful boundary which separates 
this world lrq|n the next, shudders at the dark prospect before him ; 
wishing to exist after death, and yqlt.afraid of tliat existence ; catch- 
ing at ^ery feeble hope which superstition can afibrd him, and 
trembling, in the same moment, fi'om reflection upon his crimes ! 

But blessed be God who hath h'ought life and immortality to light: 
who hath not only brought them to light, but secured them to goot* 
men ; and, by the death and resurrection of Jesus Christ, hath hegottm 
them unto the lively hope of an inheritance incomtptible and undefikdy 
and thalfadeth not away. Justly is this hope styled in Scripture, tlie 

• a?ickor the sotd-^ both sure and stedfast. For what an anchor is to a 
ship ill a dark night, on an unknown coast, and amidst a boisterous 
ocean, that is this hope to the soul, when distracted by the conftisions 

^ of the world. In danger, it giv& security; amidst general fluctuation, 
it affords one fixed point of rest. It is, indeed, the most eminent of all 

• tlie advantages which religion now confers. For, considgr the migh^ 
power of hope over the human mind. It is tlie universal comforter. It 
is the spring of all human activity. Upon futurity, men are constantljr 
suspended. Animated by the prq^pect of'^ome distant good, they toil 
and suffer through the M^hole course of life* oRji} it is not so much 
what they are at present, as what they hope^.^ in some after-time, 
that enlivens their motions, fixes attention, ancl stimulates industry. 
Now, if, in the common afliiirs of life, such is the energy of hojie, 
even when its object is neither very considerable, nor very certain ; 
what effects may it not be expected to produce, when it rests u])on an 
object ^ splendid as a life of immortal felicity ? Were this ho])e 
entertained with that full persuasion which Christian faith demands,* 
it would, ill truth, not merely alleviate, but totally annihilate, all 
human miseries. It would banish discontent, cxtinguisli grief, and 
suspend the very feeling of pain. 

But allowing for the mixture of human frailty ; admitting those 
abatements which our imperfection makes upon the efi^ct of every 
religious principle, still you will find, that in proportion to the^degree 
in which the hope of heaven operates upon good men, they will be* 
tranqui nnder Sufferings ; nay, they will be happy, in comparison of 
those who enjoy no such reli^ What^ indeed, in the course of hu- 
man affairs, it sufficient to distress, far less to overwhelm, the mind 
of that man who can look down on all human things ^rom an elevation 
so m^ch above them ? He is only a passenger through this world. He 
IS traveling to a happier <x>untiy. How disagreeable soever the occur- 
rences of his journey may be, yet at every stage of thdt journey he re- 
ceives the assurance that he is drawing nearer and nearer to the period 
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of rest and felicity* — Endure, and thou shall overcome. Persevere, 
and thou shall be successful. The time of trial hastens to a close. 
Thy mansion is -prepared above; thy rest remaineth among the people 
of God. The disordors which vice has introduced into the worl^ of 
God, are about to terminate; and all tears are soon to be wiped ^x'ay 
from the eyes of tfj^e just. — The firm assurance of tliis happy conclu- 
sion to the vexatibns and the vanities of life, works a greater eilect on 
die sincere illiterate Christian, than all the refinements of philosophy 
can work on the most learned Infidel. These may gratify tlie hiind 
that is at ease ; may sooth the heart when slightly discomposed; but 

• when it Ls sore and deeply torn ; when bereaved of its best and most 
beloved comforts, the only consolations that can then finC access, 
arise from the hope of a better world ; where those comforts shall be 
again restored ; and all the virtuous shall be assembled, in the pre- 
sence of him who made them. Such hopes banish that despair which 
overwhelms, and leave only that tender melancholy which softens the 
heart, and often renders the whole character more, gentle and 
amiable. 

Of this nature are the resources which religion provides for good 
men. By ks previous discipline, it trains them to fortitude ; by the 
reflections of a good conscience it sooths, by the sense of Divine fa- 
vour it supports them ; and when evfiry comfort fails them on earth, 

cheers them with the hope of Heaven. Distinguishing his servants 
with such advantages, God is justly said to erect his pavilion over 
them in the evil time. He not only -spreads a tent for f hem in the voiU 
deimess^ but he transforms in some measure the state of nature Jiround 
them. To use the beautiful language of ancient prophecy; In the 
dcsaf% the thirsty land vi^here no voaler isy he op^ieth springs. Instead 
of the thorn^ he mdkifk it^e fir-tree to come up ; instead of the briar y the 
myrtle to spring. In the ' midst of the habitation of dragonsy he maketh 
green pastures rise, and still voaters flaw around his people. 

The improvement to be made of these truths is as obvious as it is 
important. Let us study so to conduct our lives, that w'c may be 
qualified for deriving such consolations from religion. To their 
** reality, and their importance, all mankind bear witness. For no 
sooner are they overtaken by distress, than to religion t^^fly. Tliis, 
throughout every age, has on the universal shelter whi^ the young 
and tlic old, the high and th^ low', the giddy and the serious, have 
sought to gain, as soon as they found that rest could be no where 
else procured for the w'eary he^, or the aching heart. But amidst 
those multitudes that crowd to religion for relief, how few are en- 

• titled to approach that sacred source of comfort? on what feeble 

props do their hopes and pretensions rest? How much superstition 
mingles with that religion which men are driven by distress and 
fear ? — You must first apply to it,ys the guide of life, before you cjui 
have recourse to it as the refuge sorrow. You must submit to its 
legislative authority, and expqpo^lts renewing influence, before' 
you can look for its consolatorpwect .r^^u must secure th6 testi- 
mony of a good conscience, and through Jesus 

Christ; otherwise, when the foods shall ^^y and the rains d.escendy 
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ami the xmids Wow, the house which you had proposed for your re- 
treat, shall prove the house Jbund£d on the sand, mA on the rock: 

There are two plans, and there are but Wo, \>n wlu^ any man 
can propose to conduct himself through the dangers and distresses 
oE human life. The one is the plan of worldly wisdom; the^other, 
that of determined adherence to conscience. He who acts upon the 
former, lays principle aside, and trusts his defence to his art and 
ability. He avails himself of every advantage which his knowledge 
of* the world suggests. He attends to nothing but what he considers as 
his interesj; and, nneon/iued by conscience, })iirsues it by every course 
which promises him success. This plan, though too often adopted, 
will fte found, on trial, uieffectual and decoiltiil. For human ability 
is an unequal match for the violent and unibreseen vicissitudes of the 
world. VVlicn these torrents rise in tlu'ir might, they sweep away 
in a moment the bonks which worldly wisdom had reared for de- 
fence, and overwhelm alike the crafty and the artless. In the mean 
time, persons of this character condemn themselves to live a most 
unquiet life. They pass their days in perpetual anxiety, listening to 
every motion ; startled by every alarm ; changing their measures on 
every new occurrence; and, when distress breaks in- over all their 
defences, they are left under it, hopeless and disconsolate. 

The plan, which, in opposition to this, religion recommends, as 
both more honourable in itseli', and more effectual for security, is, at 
all hazards, to do your duty, and to leave the coiisegucnces to God. 
Let him who would act upon this phui, adopt for tlie rule of his con- 
duct that maxim of the Psalmist's, Trust in the jUnd^ aivd do good.* 
To finn integrity, let him jogi a hunli)le reliance on God. Let his 
adherence to fluty encourage his religions tru»t. Let his religious 
trust ifispire him with fortitude in the pc^brmauce of his duty. Let 
him know no path but the straight and direct one. In the most 
critical moments of action, let him ask no farther questions, than, 
What is the right, the fit, the w'orthy part? IIow, as a man, and as 
a Christian, it becomes liim to act ? Having received the decision of 
conscience, let him commit his xmy unto the TAnd. I.et him, without 
trepidation or wavering, proceed in discharging his duly ; resolved, 
that tliough the world may make him unfortunate, it shall never 
make him base; and confiding, that in what God and his conscience 
require him to act or suffer, God and a good conscience will support 
liim. — Such principles as these, arc the best preparation for the 
vicissitudes of the human lot. They are tlie shield of inward peace. 
He who thinks and acts thus, sliall be exposed to no wWnds but 
what religion can cure. He may feel the blows ol* adversity; but 
he shall not* know the wounds of the heart. 


* JVil. xxfvii. s. 
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SERMON III. 

ON THE INITUJENCE OF RELIGION UPON PROSPERITY. 

Psalm i. 3. 

He shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of watef\ that bringeth 
Jbrth hu fruit in his season : his leaf also shall not voither; and vshaU 
soever %e (loth shall prosper. ? 

The happy of religion upon bumsiii life, in the time of 

adversity, ha^beic^n considered in the preceding discourse. Concern- 
ing this the sentiments of men are more generally agreed, than with 
respect to some other prerogatives which religion claims. They very 
readily assign to it the office of a Comforter. But as long as their 
state is prosperous, they are apt to account it an unnecessary guest^ 
perhaps an unwelcome intruder. Let us not be thus unjust to reli- 
gion, 'dor confine its importance to one period only in the life of 
man. It was never intended to be merely the nurse of sickness, and 
the staff of old age. 1 purpose now to'shew you. That it is no less 
essential to the enjoyment of prospeiity, than to the comfort of ad- 
versity : That prosperity is prosperous, if w'e may be allowed the 
expression, to a good man only ; and that to every other person, it 
will prove, notwithstanding its fair appearance, a barren and joyless 
state. * « 

The Psalmist, in the TtTxt, by an image taken ffom one of the 
most beautiful objects in iVture, describes a man who flourishes in 
full prosperity. But Co whom is the description limited ? To him, 
as the preceding verses inform us, that voalketh not in the cimnsel qf the 
tmgodly^ nor standeth in the way (f sinnersj twr sitteth m scat of the 
scomfid^ but hath his delight in the law of God. He only is like tite 
tree planted by the rivers of 'imtcr ; whilst the ungodly^ as he adds, 
are not so i but, how prosperous soever they may appear to the 
w'orld, are in truth but like the chaff which the wind driveth away. 
In confirmation of this doctrine, I shall lay lietbre you some of those 
circumstances which distinguish the prosperity of the good maii be- 
yond that of the sinner ; and shall conclude, with pointing out the 
dangers and miseries into which Uie latter la apt to be betrayed by 
his Stvourable situation in tlie world. ^ 

' t. Piety, and gratitude to God, contribute in a hi^h degree to 
enliven prosperity. Gratitude is a pleasing emotion, llie sense, of 
being distinguished by the kindn^ of another, gladdens the hcarj:, 
warns' it wiA reciprocal affectiqn'i^|^^||ives to any possession, which 
is agr^li^ble in itself^ a .its b4t^ the gift of a 

friend^^ Favours conferred by n^^^^^Mwledge,' May prove bur- 
deniapime. For human virtue is ni^^f ]pen|cti;^ sometimes unrea- 
n^^nimle expectations on the one side, somSliines a ^mortifying sense 
dependence on the other, corrode in secret the pleasure of benefits. 
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aiid convert the obligations of friendship into grpapds of jealousy. 
But nothing of this lund can effect the inCercour^riM gratitude with 
Heaven. Its favours are wholly disinterested; and with a* gratitude 
the most cprdial and unsuspicious, a good man looks up to that 
Almighty Benefactor, who aims at no end but the happiness of those 
whom he blesses, and who desires no return from them but a i^vout 
and thankful heart. While others can trace their prosperity to no 
higher source than a concurrence, of worldly causes, and, often, of 
mean or trifling incidents, which occasionally favoured their designs ; 
with what ^periour satisfaction does the servant of God remark the 
hand of that gracious Power which hath raised liim up ; wl^h hath 
happil^ conducted him through the various stepa^lif% ai^ isrowned 
him with the most favourable distinction beyond^^^^p^?. 

Let us farther consider, that not only gratitude past, but a 

cheering sense of God’s favour at the present, enter into the pious 
emotion.^ lliey are only the virtuous, who in their prosperous days 
hear this voice addressed to them : Go thy rvay^ eat thy bread with 
jcyy and drink thy wine with a merry heart ; for God now accepteth thy 
works. * He who is the Author of their prosperity, gives, them a title 
to enjoy, with complacency, his own gift. While bad men $natGh 
the pleasures of the world as by stealth, without countenance' from 
God, the proprietor of the world; the righteous sit openly down to 
the feast of life, under the smile of approving Heaven. No rally 
fears damp their j<^s. The blessing of God rests|^ upon all that 
they possess; his, protect ion stirrouncls them; and hence, in thehof 
bitations of the righteous^ is found the voice of rgoicitig and salvationm 
A lustre unknown to others, invests, in*their sight, the whole face of 
nature. Their *piety reflects a sunshine fi|um heaven upon the pros- 
perity of the world ; unites, in one point view, the smiling aspect, 
both of the powers above, and of the objects below. Not only have 
they as full a relish as others, of the innocent pleasures of li^ but, 
moreover, in these they hold communion with God. In all that is. 
good or fair, they trace his hand. From the beauties of nature, from 
the improvements of art, from the enjoyments of social life, they raise 
their Section to the source of all the happiness which surrounds 
them; and thus widen the sphere of their pleasures, by adding intel- 
lectual, and spiritual, to earthly joys. 

For illustration of what I have said on this head, remark that 
cheerful enjoyment of a prosperous state which King David had, 
when he wrote the twenty-third Psalm; and compare the highest 
pleasures of the riotous sinner, with the happy and satisfied spirit 
which breathes throughout that Psalm. — In the midst of the splen- 
dour of royalty, with what amiable simplicity of gratitude does he 
look up to the Lord as his shepiiprd s happier in ascribing all his 
success to Divine favour, policy of his councils, or to the 

force of his ai^^ Ho^i^MpiMihices of Divine goodness arose 
before him in* pwing relish he speaka 

of the green pastisres beside which God had led Him s 

of his cup vidiich he Mm Mide to tmetjUm $ and of the table which he 

* Ecclcs. IS. 7. 
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hath prepared for him in presence of his enemies ! With what perfect 
tranquillity does he look forward to the time of hi^ passing through 
the valley of the shadoxi of death; unappalled by tHht Spectre, whose 
most distant rappcarance blasts the prosperity of sinners ! He tcj^rs 
no evil, as long as the rod and the staff of his Divine Shepherd arc 
with him; and, threugh all the unknown periods of this and of future 
existence, commits himself to his guidance with secure and triumph- 
ant hope. Surely goodness and meuxy shall folloxs) me all the days of 
my life ; and. I 'will dwell in the house of the Lord for ever. — What a 
purified, sentimental enjoyment of prosperity is here exl}ibited ! 
How different from tlnit gross relish of worldly pleasures, which 
belongs to those who behold only the terrestrial side of thing.''; who 
raise th^ views to no higher objects tlum the succession of human 
contingencies,; and the w'eak efforts of human ability; who have no 
protector or patron in the heavens, to enliven their prosperity, or to 
warm their hearts with gratitude and trust ! 

IL Religion affords to good men peculiar security in the enjoy- 
ment of their prosperity. One of the first reflections which must 
strike every thinking man, after his situation in the world hius become 
agreeable, is, That the continuance of such a situation is most uncer- 
tain. ¥Vom a variety of causes, he lies open to change. On many 
sides he sees that he may be pierced*; and the wiiler his comforts 
extend, the broader is the mark which he spreads to the arrows of 
misfortune. Hence many a secret alarm to the reflecting mind; 
and to those Who reject all such alarms, the real danger increases, in 
proportion to their improvident security. 

By worldly assistance it is, vain to think of providing any eflectiuil 
defence, seeing the world's mutability* is the very cause of our terrour. 
It is from a higher principle, from a power siiperiour to the world, 
that relief must be sopght, Widst such disquietudes of the heart. He 
who in his prosperity can look up to One who is witness to his mo*^ 
deration, humanity, and charity ; he who can appeal to Heaven, that 
he has not been elated by pride, nor overcome by pleasure, but has 
studied to employ its gifts to the lionour of the Giver ; this man, if 
tl^ere be any truth in religion, if there bo any benignity or goodn^ 
in the administration of ^e universe, has just cause tor encoura^*- 
ment and hope. Not that :i.i interest in the Divine Grace will per- 
petuate to a good man, more than to others, a life of unruffled pros- 
perity. -Change and alteration form th? \ery essence of the world. 
But let the world change around him' at pleasure, he has ground to 
hope that: it shall not be able to make him unh^py. Wliatever may 
very, God's providence is still the same ; and his love to the righteous 
remains unaltered. If it shall be the Divine will to remove one com- 
fwt, he trusts that some other shall be given. Whatever is given, 
i%iuiteyer is taken away, he confides that in the last result all shall 
his good. 

Hpuce he is not disturbed, like backmen, by the hn^lity of the 
world, Dangers, which overcomebther^^hake not^lp^ore steady 
4iniiid> He enjoys the pleasures of life pure and unafl^d, because 
h^ iiD^ys them, as long as they last, without anxibv terrours. They 
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are not liis all, his only good. He welcomes tliem when they arrive; 
and when they jmss away, he can eye them, >as they depiflrt, without 
agony or despair. His prospertty strikes a dce[K:r and firmer root 
tVan that (tf the ungodly. And for this reason he is*" compared, in 
the Text, to a tree jilanted by the riva s of nmter : a tree whose 
branches the tempest may indeed bend, but whose roots it cannot 
touch ; a tree, which may occasionally be stripped of its leaves and 
blossoms, but which still maintains its place, and in due season 
flouribhes anew. Whereas the sinner in his prosperity, according to 
the alliisio/i in the book of Job, resembles the rush that grensseth up in 
/he my e * j a slender reed, that may flourisli green for a while by 
the side of the brook, as long as ‘it is cherished by the sun, and 
ilinned by the breeze; till the first bitter blast breakiffirits i^ble stem, 
roots it out from its bed, and lays it in the dust, li^l such is tlie 
prosperity of them that forget God; and thus their hope shall perish. 

III. Ueljoion forms good men to the most proper temper for tlie 
enjoyment of prosperity. A little reflection may satisfy us, that mere 
possession, even granting it to be secure, does not constitute enjoy- 
ment. Give a man all that is in the ])ower of the world t^'hestow ; 
surround liim with riches ; crown him with honours ; invef^"* him, if 
you will, with absolute donpiiion ; but leave him at the same time 
under some secret impression or heaviness of heart ; you bestow indeed 
ilic materials of enjoyment, but you deprive him of ability to extract 
it. You set a feast before him, but he wants the poWer of tasting it 
Hence )>rosi)crity is bu* often an equivocal word, denoting merely 
afHuciice of possession, but unjustly applied to the miserable possessor. 

We all kiioyr the effects wlticli any indisposition of the body, even 
though slight, produces on external plpsperity. Visit the gayest 
and most fortunate man on earth, only with sleepless nights; disorder 
any single organ of the senses ; corrode but one of his smallest nerves; 
aiul you shall presently see ail his gaiety vanish ; and you shall hear 
him complain that lie is a miserable creature, and express his envy 
of the peasant and the cottager. — And ctin you believe, that a 
disease in the soul is less fatal to enjoyment than a disease in the 
animal frame ; or that a sound mind is . jiot as essential as a sound 
body, to the prosperity of man ? — Let us rate sensual gratifications 
as high as we })lease, we shall be made to feel that the seat of enjoy- 
ment is in the soul. The corrupted temper, and the guilty passions 
•of the bad, frustrate the effect of every advantage which tne world 
confers on them. The world call them men of pleasure; but of 
ail men they are the greatest foes co pleasure. Prom thdiy eagerness 
to grasp, they strangle and destroy it. None but the temperate, ^e 
regular, and the virtuous, know how tb enjoy prosperity, lliev 
bring to its comforts the manly i^elish of a sound uncornipted mina. 
They stoDiat the proper point, before enjoyment degenerates dis- 
gust^ is conve^faM iiitb pain. Tlilfey are strangers to 

those whicli^ ^bw nibni spleen, caprice, and all me fan- 

tastical cfjlti*e^efi of a vitiated mind. While riotous indulgence 
enervates both body and tlie mind, purity and virtue heighten 

* Job, Yiii. 11. 
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all the powers of human fruition. Moderate and simple pleasures 
relish high with the temperate ; in the midst of his studied refine- 
ments, the voluptuary languishes. 

Wherever 'guilt mingles with prosperity, ^'certain 'gloom ai^d 
heaviness enter along wim it Vicious intrigues' fieVer fail to entangle 
and embarrass those who engage in them. Bui innocence confers 
ease and freedom on the min'd ; leaves it open to every pleasing sens- 
ation ; gives a lightness to the spirits, similar to the native gaiety^of 
youth and health ; ill imitated, and ill supplied, by that forced levity 
of the vicious, which arises not from the health, but from the drunk- 
enness of the mind. 

Feeble are all pleasures in which the heart has no part. • -The 
selfish gratifioirtions of the bad, are both narrow in their circle, 
and short in tteir duration. But prosperity is redoubled to a good 
man, by his generous use of it. It is reflected back upon him from 
every one whom he makes happy. In the intercourse of domestic 
afiection, in the attachment of friends, the gratitude of dependants, 
the esteem and good will of all who know him, he sees blessings 
multiplied round him, on every side, ff^en the ear heard me^ then it 
blessed mei and iDhen the e^e saw me^ it gave xvitness to me: Because 
I delivered the poor that a'ied^ the fatherlns^ and him that had none to 
help him. The blessing of him that was ready to pmsh came upon me^ 
and teamed the widmxfs heart to sing with joy. / was eyes to the 
blindj and feet was I to the lame : I was a father to the poor ; and the 
came which I knew not^ I searched outj^ — Thus while the righteous 
Jlourisketh like a tree planted ly^ the rivers of watet'^ he h ir^eth forth 
also his fruit in his season s and that friiit, to pursue the allusion of 
the Text, he brings forth, ^bt for himself alone. He flourishes, not 
like a tree in some solitary desart, which scatters its blossoms to the 
wind, and communicates neither fiiiit nor shade to any living thing; 
but like a tree in the midst of an inhabited country, which to some 
affords friendly shelter, to (others, fruit ; which is not only admired 
by all for its beauty, but blessed by the traveller for the shade, and 
by Jthe hungry for the sustenance it hatli given. 

IV. ItouiGiON heightens the prosperity of good men, by the pros- 
pect whkh'.it affords diem of greater happiness to come in another 
W'orld. • Ij^owed, in the foregoing discourse, the mighty effect of the 
hope o^^jHteven, in relieving the mind under tlie troubles of life. And 
sure, hope be able to support the falling, it cannot but improve^ 
the flouirishing state of man ; if it can dispeT ihjBi thickest gloom of 
adversity;, must needs enliven prosperity, by the additions lustre 
winch it mtvws upon it. ^ What is present, is never sufficient to give 
us fiill ^^di&ction. To the present we must always join some agree- 
abfe ^HP^l^tions of iiiturity, in ofder to complete our pleasure. VVniat 
an must the prosperity of the righteous man receive, 

when, home with a^sooth apd gentte,^le ^ong the ctfey ot of life, 
and looking rounH*bn all the blessli^ of his state, heToSi consider 
theae as no more than an introduction to higher scenes which are 
heraAer to open ; he can view his present ufe, a^only the porch 

• Job, sxiz.ii;— 16 .; 
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through which he is to pass into the palace of bliss ^ and his present 
joys, as but a feeble stream, dispensed for his occasional refreshment, 
until he arrive at tihat river of li&, which flows at God’s right hand ! 
—/Such prospects {)f|arifr the mind, at the same time that they glad- 
den it. liiey prevf^tthe good man from setting toO h^h a value 
on his present possessions ; and thereby assist* him in maintaining, 
amidst the temptations of worldly pleasure, that command of faim- 
scli' which is so essential to the Vise and temperate enjo^ent of 
prosperity. 

Il is the /ate of all human pleasures, by continuance, to fade; of 
most of them, to cloy. Hence, in the most prosperous state, there 
are fr^uent intervals pf huiguor, and even of dejection. There are 
vacuities in the happiest life, which it is not in power of the 
world to fill up. WhatVelief so adapted to those vacant or dejected 
periods, os the pleasing hopes which arise from immortality ? How 
barren mid imperfect that prosperity, which can have recourse to no 
such subsidiary comfort, in order to animate the stagnation of vulgar 
life, and to supply die insufliciency of worldly pleasures ! 

Worldly prosperity declines with declining life. In youth its relish 
was brisk and poignant. It becomes more sober as life advaM^s ; and 
flattens as life descends, l^e who lately overflowed with cheerful 
spirits and high hopes, begins to look back with heaviness on the days 
of former years. lie thinks of his old companions who are gone ; 
and reviews past scones, more agreeable than any wliich are likely to 
return. The activity of pursuit is weakened. The gaiety of amuse- 
ment is fled. The gratifications of se.nse languish. When his ao 
customed pleasures, one after hiiother, thus steal treacherously away, 
what can he, who is an utter stranger to religion, and to the hope of 
Heaven, substitute in their place ? — But ^en in that drooping period, 
the promises and hopes of religion support thd spirits of a good man 
till the latest hour. His leaf, it is said in the Text, shall not mther* 
It shall not be in die power of dfiie to bhist his prosperity : But old 
age shall receive him into a quiet retreat, where, if lively sensations 
^4 gentle pleasures remain to sooth him. That hope of immortality, 
which formerly improved his other enjoyments, now in a mea- 
sure supplies their absence. Its importance rises, in pre^pio^rtkb' as its 
object draws neoiC He is not forsaken by die world, but t^tires from 
it with dignity; reviewing with a calm mind the part has 

acted, and trusting to the promise of Clod for an approachiil^l^Ward. 
Such sentiments and expectations shed a pleasing traiiquilli^ wer the 
old age of the righteous man. They make the 
go down unclouded ; and allow the stream of life, thou^ low,/ 
to run clear to the last drop. ' 

• Thus I have shown, I hope, with full evidence, what liftterial 
ingredients relimon and a good conscience are in the j[MK>q>ertty of 
life. Sepati^a from them, prqjipeiity, how fair Soever it may seem 
to*the world, is insipid, nay il^uendy noxious to the possessor : 
United with them, it rises into a real blessing bestowed by God upon 
man. . God givefft to a man ^M is good in his sights msdom^ andhwm- 

c 4?., 
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letigry and joij ; but to the sinner he giveth sore tramil^ to gather^ and to 
heajyup^ that he may give to him that is good before God.* 

Allow me now to conclude the subject, with representing to the 
prosperous men of the world, those crimes and miseries into which 
the abuse of their condition is likeW to betray theib, and calling upon 
them to beware of tlie dangers with which they are threatened. 

It is unfortunate 'for mankind, that those situations which favour 
pleasure, are too generally adverse to virtue. Viitue requires internal 
government and discipline ; prosperity relaxes die mind, and inflames 
the passions. Virtue is supported by a regard to what is future ; 
prosperity attaches us wholly to what is present. Tlie characteristics 
of virtue, are modesty and humility ; the most common attendants of 
prosperity, are pride and presumption. One should think, that pros- 
perity would prove the strongest incitement to remember and to luv 
nour that God who bestows it. Yet such is the jierverseness of human 
natuie, that it proves much oftener the motive to impiety. The changes 
of the w'orld call the attention of men to an invisible Power. But a 
train of events proceeding according to their wish, leads them to no- 
thing beyond what they see. ITie Supreme Giver is concealed from 
view by his own gifts. Tliis instance of success they ascribe to a 
fortunate concurrence of worldly cause;» ; that acquisition, to their 
own skill and industry ; unminduil of Him, who from the beginning 
arranged that series of causes, and who placed them in circumstances 
where their industry could operate with success. From forgetting 
God, they too often proceed to despise him. All that is light or giddy 
in their minds is set in motioix by the gale of prosperity. Arrogaiu;e^ 
and self-sufficiency are lifted up ; atuf their state is, considered, as 
secured by their own str<riigth. Hence that pride of countenance^ 
through which the wicked, in their prosperity, as David observes, 
refuse to seek after God. They are described as speaking loftily^ and 
settvig their moidh against the Heavens. They take the tunbrel and karp^ 
and rejoice at the sound if the organ ; and they say unto Gody Depart 
from usy for we desire not the knowledge <f thy ways. What is the 
Almighty that we shmdd serve him F Or, what profit should we have^ \f 
We pray unto him ? 

They say unto Gody Depart, from us. — What an impious voice! 
Could we have believed it possible, that worldly pleasures should so 
far intojdpate any human heart? Wretched and infatuated men! 
Have you ever examined on what your confidence rests? — Youhavfe 
said in your hearts, You shall neve?* be moved ; you fancy yourselves 
plaped on a mountain which standeth strong. Awake from those flatter- 
ing d^ams, and behold how every thing totters around you I You 
stand bnlh^redge of a precipice; and the ground is sliding away be- 
low youiWife' In your health, life, possessions, connections, plek- ; 
sures, pr^^les of destruction work. The mine advances in secret, 
which saps the foundations, while you revel on the surfadS. No j 
™ig|hty effort, no long preparation of events, is needed to overturn j 
y|>un|)rosperity. By slow degrees it ros^ Long time, much labour, : 
Blid^tfie concurrence of many assisting <S(^ies, were necessary to rear 

• EgcIcs. ii. 26 . 
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it up ; but one slight incident can entirely overthrow it. Suspicions 
are inFuSed into the patron or the prince on whom you deppnd ; and 
your disgrace ensues. Exercisef or amusement^ kindles a fever in 
tlu^veins of those whom you loved ; and you are robbed of your co^i- 
forts and hopes. A few grains of sand lodge themselves within you ; 
and the rest of your life is disease :and misery. 'Ten thousand con- 
tingencies ever float on the current of life, the smallest of which, if it 
meet your frail bark in the passing, is sufiicient to dash it in^pieces. 
Is this a place, is this a time, to swell with fancied security, to riot in 
luilawllil ploosure, and, by your disregard of moral and religious duties, 
to hvave the government of the Almighty ? He hath stamped every 
possession of man with this inscription, Rejoice with trembling. 
'riiroughout every age, he hath pointed his peculiar displeasure 
against the confidence of presumption, and ilie arrogance of prospe- 
l ity. 1 !(' halli pronounced, that tvhosoeva' cxalieth himself shall be 
abased. And shall neither the admonitions whicli you receive from 
the visible inconstancy of the world, nor the declarations of the Di- 
vine displeasure, be sufficient to check your thoughtless career ? Know 
that, by your impiety, vei* multiply the dangers which already threaten 
}'ou on every side ' .ni accelerate the speed with which the changes 
of the world advance to your destruction. The Almighty touches 
willi his rod that edifice of clusl, on which you stand, and boast of 
your strength ; and, at that instant, it crumbles to nothing. 

As men, then, bethink yourselves of human instability. As Chris- 
tians, reverence the awlul government of God. Insure your pros- 
perity, by consecrating ii to religion and virtue. Be humble in 
your elevation ; be moderate •in your views ; be submissive to Him 
who batli raised and distinguished youf Forget not, that on his 
providence yon arc as defiendent, and the obedience of his laws 
as much bound, as the meanest of your fellow*creatures. Disgrifee 
not your station, by that grossness of sensuality, that levity of dissi* 
pation, or that insolence of rank, which bespeak a little mind. Let 
the affability of your behaviour show that you remember the natural 
c(|uulity of men. Let your moderation in pleasure, your command 
of passion, and your steady regard to the great duties of life, slibw 
that you possess a mind worthy of your fortune. Establish your 
character on the basis of esteem ; not on the flattery of dependents, 
or die praise of sycophants, but on the respect of die wise and the 
good. Let innocence preside over your enjoyments. Let iM^ulness 
and beneficence, not ostentation and vanity, direct the train "of your 
pursuits. IjQtytm] alms^ together with yom' prayers^ come up in inemo- 
rial before God. So shall your prosperity, under the bless^pof 
Heaven, be as the shining lights which shineth more and moretmiUi the 
^rfect day. So shall it resemble* those celestial fires wllfeh glow 
above, with beneficent, with regular, and permanent and not 

prove misi mirth q/ fools, which by Solomon is coiypar^^ the crack- 
Umg of thorns under a pot, a glittering and fervent blaze, but speedily 
extinct. 

On die whole, let thi&^te our conclusion, that, both in prosperity 
and in adversity, religicnt^ the safest guide of human life. Con- 
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ducted hy its ligbty we reap the pleasures^ and at the same Ume escape 
the dangers, of a prosperous state. Sheltered under its pi%tection, 
we stand the shocJi;^ adversity witk most intrepidity^ and suffer least 
from the violentfii^f the storm. He that desi^eth life^ and:Umih 
many days that he may see good^ let him keep his t^hguefrom *and 
his lips from guite. * Let him depart from eoil^ and do good. Let him 
seek peace noM God^ and pursue it. Then, in his adversity, God shall 
hide him in his pavilion. In his prosperity, he shall JUnirish like a 
free planted iy the nvers of Vjater. The ungodly are not so ; but are 
like the chaff light and vile, uihich the wind driveth away.^ 


SERMON IV. 

ON OUR IMPERFECrr KNOWLEDOK OF A FUTURE STATE. 

I Cor. xiii. 12. 

JPbr ncm wc see through a giass^ darkly. 

The Apostle here describes the imperfection of our knowledge 
with relation to spiritual and eternal objects. He employs two meta- 
phors to represent more strongly the disadvantages under which we 
lie : One, tliat we see those objects through a glass, that is, through 
the intervention of a medium which obscures their glory ; the other, 
that we see them in a riddle^ or enigma, which our translators have 
rendered by seeing them darkly ; th!it is, the truth in part disco- 
vered, m part concealed, aiid placed beyond our comprehension. 

This description, however just and true, cannot fail to occasion 
some perplexity to an inquiring mind. For it may seem strange, 
that so much darkness shiuild be left upon those celestial objects, 
towards which we are at th(^ same time commanded to aspire. We 
are strangers in the universe of God. Confined to that spot on which 
ive^dwell, w'e iu*e permitted to know nothing of what is transacting in 
the I'egions above us and around us. By much 4sl)our, we acquire 
a superficial acquaintance with a few sensible objects, which we find 
in our present habitation ; but we enter, and we 'depart, under a 
total ignorance of the nature and laws of the spiritual world. One 
subject ilk particular, when our thoughts prot'e^.in this train, must 
oftm recur upon the mind witli peculiar anxiety j[^that is, the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the future state of man. Exposed as we are 
at j^resent to such variety of afflictions, and subjected to so much 
disappointpent in all our pursuits of happiness. Why, it may be 
said, has^^lpr, gracious Creator denied us the consolation of a full 
discovciy'S^^r future existence, if indeed such an existence be pre- 
pari^;.m vSt — Ifesason, it is true, suggests many arguments in 
behalf of immortality : Revelation gives^dl assurance of it Y&t 
even that Gospel, which is said to hav^^otight life and imimrt&lify 
to 2^2^. ^lows us to see only through a darkly. It doth 'not yet 
appear *mat we shall be. Our knowledge of a future world is very 
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imperfect ; our ideas of it are iaint and confused. It '^not displayed' 
in such A manner, as to make an impmsion suited to die Importance 
of the object, llie faith even of die 6est men inferior, both 

in dearness* and m force, to the evidence of^|te;*and proves 
on fliany occasiomi^insufficient to count&balance temptations of 
the present world. Happy moments indeed there Ibmetimes are in 
the lives of pious men, when, sequestered from worldly cares, and 
boroe up on the wings of Divine cbntemplation, they rise to a near 
and transporting view of immortal glory.. But such efforts of the*" 
mind arc rase, and cannot be long supported. When the spirit of 
meditation subsides, this lively sense of a &ture state decays ; and. 
tliough the general belief of it remain, yet even good men, when they 
return to the ordinary business and cares of life, seeq^ to rejoin the 
multitude, and to re-assume the same hopes, and fears, and interests, 
which influence the rest of the world. ^ 

From such reflections, a considerable difficulty . respecting this 
important subject either arises, or seems to arise. was such an 
obscure and imperfect discovery of another life worthy to proceed 
from God ? Does it not afford some ground, either to tax his good- 
ness, or to suspect the evidence of its coming from him? — Inis is 
die point which we are now to consider; and let us consider it with 
that close attention which the mibject merits. Let us inquire, ^hqther 
we have any reason, either to complsun of Providence, or tfi dbject 
to the evidence of a future state, because that evidence is not of a 
more sensible and striking nature. Let us attempt humbly to trace 
the reasons, why, though permitted to know and to see somewhat of 
the eternal worl^ we are nevertheless permitted only to in part^ 

and to see through a glass, darkly* ' 

It plainly appears to be the plan of th</Deity, in all his dispens- 
ations, to mix light with darkness, evidence with uncertainty. What- 
ever the reasons of this procedure be, the fact is undeniable. He is 
described in the Old Testament ns a God that hideth himself** Clouds 
and darkness arc said to smround him* His miy is in the sea, and his 
path in the great nmters / his footsteps are not known* Both the works 
and the ways of 6^ are full of mystery. In the ordinary course of 
his government, innumerable events occur which perplex us to the 
utmost. There is a certain limit to all our inquiries of religion, 
beyond which if we attempt to proceed, we are lost in a maze of 
inextricable difficulties. Even Aat revelation which a^rds such 
material instruction to man, concerning his duty and hitif*happiness» 
leaves many doubts unresolved. Why ibwas not given sootier ; why 
not to all men ; why there should be so many things in it hard to oe 
understood; are difficulties not inconsiderable, in the midst of that 
ineontestible evidence by which it is supported. If, then, lUe' future 
state of man be not placed in so full and clear a light as ^e desire, 
this is ito more than what the analogy of all religion, both natiix|ri 
andf revealed, gave us reason to expect. 

But such a solution of th^pfficulty will be thought imperfect. ^ It 
may, jierbaps, not give 19 )^^ satisfaction to show, that all j^eligion 

* Tsai. xlv. 15. 
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abounds ,widi difficulties of n like nature. Our situation, it will be 
said, is so much the more to h6 lamented, that not on one side only 
we are confine<|i^ii our inquiries, but on all hands environed with 
mysterious obs^iiHiy. — Let us then, if so much dissatiiviied witlf'our 
condition, give iSbne for once to Fancy, and consider how the plan 
of Providence iStfght be rectified to our wish. Let us call upon the 
Sceptic, and desire him to say, what measure of information would 
afford him entire satisfaction. 

This, he will tell us, requires not any long or deep deliberation. 
He desires only to liave his view enlarged beyond the limits of this 
coi'poreal state. Instead of resting upon evidence which »’cquires 
discussion, which must be supported by much reasoning, and which, 
after all, he alleges yields very imperfect information, he demands 
tlie everlasting mansions to be so displayed, if in truth such mansions 
there be, as to j)lace faitli on a level with the evidence of sense. 
What noble and happy effects, he exclaims, would instantly follow, if 
man thus beheld his present and his future existence at once before 
him ! He would then become worthy of his rank in the creation. 
Instead of being the sport, us now, of degrading passions and childish 
attachments, he would act solely on the principles of immortality. 
His pursuit of virtue would be steady;, his life would be undisturbed 
' and nappy. Siiperiour to the attacks of distress, and to the solicit- 
atioiis of pleasure, he would advance, by a regular process, towards 
those divine rftwards and honours which w^ere continually present to 
his view. — Thus Fancy, with as much ease and confidence as if it 
were a perfect judge of creation, erects a new world to itself, and 
exults wdtl]j^admiration of its own wotk. But let us pause, and sus- 
pend thi^‘ admiration, till Sve coolly examine the consequences that 
would follow from this sii{^)osed reformation of the universe. 

Consider the nature and circumstances of nuui. Introduced into 
the world in an iiuligcnr condition, he is supported at first by the 
care oi’ others ; and, as soon as he begins to act for himself^ finds 
labour smd industry to be s^ecessary for sustaining his life, and sup- 
plying his wants. Mutual defence and interest give rise to society ; 
and society, when formed, requires distinctions of property, diversity 
of conditions, .subordinations of ranks, and a multiplicity of occu- 
])alions, in order to advance the general good. The services of the 
poor, and the protection of the rich, become reciprocally necessary. 
The govc^^ursji^ luul the governed, muse co-operate for general 
safety. Various arts must be .studied; s»)me respecting the cul- 
tivation of the mind, others the care of the body ; some to ward off 
tlfb evils, and some to provide the conveniences of life. In a word, 
by the destination of his Creator, and the necessities of his nature, 
man conunences, at once, an active, not merely a contemplative 
bem^ Kyligion assumes him as such. It supposes him employed 
world, as on a busy stage. It regulates, but docs^ot abolish, 
fj^PRerprises and cares of ordinary life. It addresses itself to the 
varRs ranks in society ; to the rich an4.the poor, to the magistrate 
and ~ subject. It rebukes the slothful; directs the mligent 
how labour; and requires every man to do its own business. 
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Suppose, now, that veil to be withdrawn which another 

world from our view. Let all obsci!|ity vanish ; let ni' no Jonger see 
darkly^ as thrm^h a glass ; but Jet every' maii^ intuitive 

pej^ption of divine and eternal objects which ifie'Sceptic w*as sup- 
posed to desire. W\ie immediate effect of such a (^^jleovcry would be, 
to annihilate in our eye all human objects, aild^ produce a total 
stagnation in the affairs of the world. Were tl/b celestial glory ex- 
posed to our admiring view ; did tlic angelic harmony sound in our 
enraptured cars; what earthly concerns would have the povrer of 
engaging oyr attention for a single moment? All the studies and 
pursuits, the arts and labours, w'hich now employ the activity of man, 
wliichVfupport the order, or promote the happiness of society, would 
lie neglected and abandoned. Those desires and fears, those hopes 
and interests, by wliich we are at present stimulated, would cease to 
operate. Human life would present no objects sufficielltr' to rouse 
the mind ; to kindle the spirit of enterprise, or .to ui’ge the hand of 
industry. If the mere sense of duty engaged a good man to take 
some part in the business of the world, the task, when submitted to, 
would prove dist(i<>^teful. Even the preservation of life would be 
slighted, if he were not boinul to it by the authority of God. Im- 
patient of his confinement within this tabcniaclc of dust, languishing 
for the happy d|y of his tranl^lation to those glotious regio|y|^^^icff'* 
were displayed to his sight, he would sojourir on earth as 
choly exile. Whatever Pi*ovidence has prepared foy the entertain- 
ment of man, would be viewed with contempt. Whatever is now 
attractive in society, would appear insipid. In a word, he would be 
no longer a fit inhabitant of this wwld, nor be qualified for those 
exertions whiclvare allotted to liim in liift present sphel^of being. 
But, all his faculties being sublimated ubo^^ the measure of humanity, 
he urould be in the condition of a being of superiour order, who, 
obliged to reside among men, would regard their pursuits with scorn, 
as dreams, trifles, and puerile ainuseinciits of a day. 

But to this reasoning it may perhaps be replied, That such conse- 
quences as 1 have now slated, supposing them to follow, deserve not 
mucli regard. — For what though the present arrangement of human 
affairs were entirely changed, by a clearer view, and a stronger im- 
pression of our future state ? Would not such a change ptove the 
highest blessing to man ? Is not his attachment to worldly objects 
the great source both of his misery and his guili^? jpjmployed in 
perpetual contemplation of heavenly objects, and lii prifi^ation for 
the enjoyment of them, would he not become more virtuous, and of 
course more happy, than ihe nature of his present employments and 
attachments permits him to be? — Allowing for a moment, the con- 
sequence to be such, this much is yielded, that, upon the supposition 
which was made, man would not be the creature which he pow.Js, 
nor human life the state which we now behold. How far the chfUm 
would contribute to his welfare, conies to be considered. 

if there be any principle folly ascertained religion, it is,? 
this life was intended for a riihte of trial and improvement fa niaiiit 
His preparation for a better world required a gradual puffRadon 
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carrietl on by steps of progres^e discipline^ The situation, there* 
fore,' herei'Ossigned him, as to answer this design, by calling 

forth all his actiwjp[ow^4$y tsdc^e to his moral disposi- 

tions, and brinrag to ]£|mt his whole character. Henge it became 

K er, that diffi^lty and temptation should arise in the course of 
uty. AmpiSVdwards were promised to virtue ; but these rewards 
were left, as yet, in ‘obscurity and distant prospect The impressions 
of sense were so balanced against the discoveries of immortality, as to 
allow a conflict between faith and sense, between conscience and de- 
sire, between present pleasure and future good. Iitv^s .conflict, the 
souls of good men are tried, improved, and strengthen^. In this 
field, their honours arc reaped. Here are fi^frnied the capital virtues 
of fortitude, temperance, and self-denial ; moderation in prosperity, 
patience in adversity, submission to the will of (Glod, and charity and 
forgiveness to men, amidst the various competitions of worldly in- 
terest. ^ 

Such is the plan of Divine wiidom for man’s improvement. But 
put the case that the plans devised by human wisdom were to take 
place, and that the rewards of the just were to be more fully dis- 
played to view ; the exercise of all those graces which I have men- 
tioned;^ would be entirely superseded. Their very names would be 
unkiifflwn. Every temptation being withdrawn, every worldly attach- 
ment'being subdued by the overpowering discoveries of eternity, no 
trial of sincerity, no discrimination of characters, would remain ; no 
opportunity would be afforded for those active exertions, which are 
the means of purifying and perfecting the good. On the competition 
between tiine and eternity, depends the chief exercise of human vir- 
tue. Th6 'obscurity which at present hangs over eternal objects, 
preserves the competition. V Remove that obscurity, and you remove 
human virtue from its place. You overthrow that whole system of 
discipline, by which imperfect creatures are, in this life, gradually 
trained up for a more perfect state. 

This, then, is the conclusiori^^to which at last we arrive : That the 
full display which was demanded, of the heavenly glory, would be so 
far from imprpving the human' soul, that it would abolish those vir- 
tues and duties wmhh are the great instruments of its improvement. 
It would be unsuitable to the character of man in every view, cither 
88 an active being, or a moral agent. It would disqualify him for 
taking pact in the af&urs of the world ; for relishing the pleasures, or 
for duchaiging the duties of life: In a word, it would entirely de^t 
the purpose of his l^fog placed on this earth. And tlie question, 
Why the Almighty . Has been pleased to leave a spiritual world, apd 
the niture existence of man,^u]ader so much obscurity, resolves in the 
end into .this. Why th^i ^ ^ creature as man in the 

universe i^Ood? — Siicli is tiro issue of the improvements proposed 
fom plans of Providence. They add to the cUsooveries 

a^riour wisdom of God, and of the presumption and folly of 

mail. 

Fiip||w what has b^n said, it now appearsf That no reasonable ob- 
jection to the belief of a future state arises, from the imperfect disco- 
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veries of it which we enjoy ; from the difficulties that are mingled 
with its evidence; from our seeit^ aglass^ icMifi and 

being left to wUc by faithi and not^hy coM^ be o^rwise^ 

it ought not^to be otherwise, in our preSi^ai stal^^ The evidence 
wlii<^ is affi)rded, is sufficient for the conviction candid mindy 

sufficient for a rational ground of conduct ; thouglf so striking as 

to withdraw our attention from the present world, or altogetlier jto 
overcome the impression of sensible objects. In such ev^ence, it 
becomes us to ^(juiesce, without indulging either doubts or com? 
plaints, on a^coi]iii|.of our not receiving all the satisfaction which we 
ibndly desire, ^ but which our present immaturity of being excludes. 
For, upkm the supposition of immortality, this life is no other tlion 
the childhood of existence; , and the measures of our knowledge must 
be proportioned to such State. To the successive stages of humoiif 
life, from infancy to old age, belong certain peculiar attacAiinents, 
certain cares, desires, and interests ;^^which open not abruptly, but 
by gradual advances on the mind, an it becomes fit to receive them, 
and is prepared tor acting the part to which, in their order, they 
pertain. Ilence, in the education of a child, no one thinks of inspir- 
ing him all at once with ^le knowledge, the sentiments, and vie>v^ 
oi' a man, and with contempt for the exercises and ainusementS/cT 
childhood. On the contrary,* employments suited to his 
* allowed to occupy him. By these his powers are gradually unfehm ; 
and advantage is taken of his youthful pursuits, to ii^i^ve and 
strengthen his mind; till, step by step, he is led on tojtigber pros- 
pects, !ind prepared for a larger and more imixirtant scene of action. 

This analogy, which so happily illustrates die present conduct of 
the Deity towards man, deserves attention the more, as it iadie very 
illustration used by the Apostle, when treeing of this subject in the 
context. JVoto^>says he, kmm in part but when that ^Mch is 
perfect is ceme^ that uohkh is in part shall be done avxiy. When I was 
a child^ I spoke as a chiUl^ I understood as a childy I thought as a child ; 
but when I becarfU a many I put away cMldidi things. For now we see 
through a glassy dmicly ; but theUy face to face : Noid I know in part ; 
but theny I shall hum even as I dm humu Under the care of the Al- 
mighty, our education is now going on, from a mortal to an immortal 
state. As much light is let in upon us, os we can bear without in- 
jury. When the (mjects become too splendid and dazzling for our 
sights the curtain is drawn. Exercised in such a field of^tioii, as 
suits the strength of our unripened powers, we are, at the timOf 
by proper prospects and hopes, prompted to towardPffie man- 
ho^ of our nature, the time when chil^h tldf^s^hall be put omay^ 
But still, betwixt those future prospects, the impressiontif present 
oljects, such an accurate proportion' SA^esinbUshe^ as on me one 
hand shall not produce a total conteU!^ of ei^ly things, while me 
aspire to those that are heavenly; and on the oth^f^^ll not 4^ 

, courage such a degree of attachment to our presentstate, as wou}^ 
render us unworthy of future advancement. In a word, thA’^whfile, 
course of thinga is* so Ordered, that we nather, by an irregular. aW 
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precipitate education, become men too soon; nor, by a fond and 
trifling indulgence, be s^^red to continue children tor ever. 

Let these reflections not only remove the doubts which may arise 
from our obscure knowledge of immortality, but likewii^ produce the 
highest admiration of the wisdom of our Creator. The structuc*e of 
the natural world 'affords innumerable instances of profound design, 
which no attentive spectator can survey without wonder. In the moral 
world, where the workmanship* is of much finer and more delicate 
contexture, subjects of still greater admiration open to view. But 
admiration must rise to its highest point, when those part;s» of the moral 
constitution, which at first were reputed blemishes, which carried the 
appearance of objections, cither to the wisdom or the goodness of 
Providence, are discovered, on more accurate inspection, to be ad- 
justed with the most exquisite propriety. Wc have now seien, that 
the darkness of man’s condition is no less essential to his well-being, 
than the light which he enjoys. His internal powers, and his exter- 
nal situation, appear to be exactly fitted to each other. Those com- 
plaints which we are apt to make, of our limited capacity and narrow 
views, of our inability to penetrate farther into the future destination 

man, are found, from the foregoing observations, to be just as un- 
reasonable, as the childish complaints of our not being formed with 
a microscopic eye, nor furnished wfth an eagle’s wing ; that is, of 
not being endowed with powers which would subvert the nature, 
and counteract the laws, of our present state. 

In order to do justice to the subject, I must observe, that the sanie 
reasoning which has been now employed with respect to our know- 
ledge of ^mortality, is equally applicable to many other branches of 
intellectual knowledge. 'Thus, why wc are pernfitted to know so 
little of the nature of tlu4 Eternal Being who rules the universe; why 
the manner in which he operates on the natural and moral world is 
wholly concealed ; why we are kept in such ignorance, with respect to 
tlie extent of his works, to the nature and agency of s])iritual beingn, 
and even with respect to the union between our own soul and body : 
To all these, and several other inquiries of the same kind, wdiich often 
employ the solicitous researches of speculative men, the answer is the 
same that wius given to the interesting question which makes the sub- 
ject of our discourse. The degi’ee of knowledge desired, would prove 
incompatible with the design,, and with the proper business of this life. 

It would raise us to a sphere too exalted; would reveal objects ^too 
great and striking for our present faculties; would excite feelings * 
too strong for us to bear ; in a word, would unfit us for thinking or 
'acting like human creatures. It is, therefore, reserved for a more 
advanced deriod of our nature; and the hand of Infinite wisdom hath 
in mercy drawn a veil over scenes which would ovei’power the sight 
of mortals. 

1 One instance,, in particular, of Divine wisdom is so illustrious, and 
corre^^nds so remarkably with our present subject, that I cjpniiol 
pass re over without notice; that is, the concealment under which 
Providence has placed the future events of our life on cartli. The 
desir^*'‘of penetrating into this unknown region, has ever been one of 
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the most anxious passions of men. It has often seized the wise as 
well as the credulous, and given rise to pany vain and impious su- 
perstitions throughout the whole earth. Bumi^ with cariosity at 
thif approach of some critical event, and impatibiit under the per- 
plexity of conjecture and doubt, How cruel is Itevidence, we are 
apt to exclaim, in denying to man the power V)f foresight^ and in 
limiting him to the knowledge of the present moment ! Were he 
permitted to look forward into the course of destiny, how much more 
suitably would he be prepared for the various turns and changes in 
his life ? With what moderation would he enjoy his prosperity under 
the fore-knowledge of an approaching reverse? And with what 
eagerness be prompted to improve the Hying hours, by seeing the 
inevitable term draw nigh which was to finish his course ? 

But while fancy indulges such vain desires, and criminal com- 
plaints, this coveted fore-knowledge must clearly appear to tlie eye of 
Reason, to be the most fatal gift which the Almighty could bestow. 
If, in this present mixed state, all 'the successive scenes of distress 
through which we are to pass, were laid before us in one view, per- 
petual sadness would overcast our life. Hardly would any transient 
gleams of intervening joy be able to force their way through 
cloud. Faint would be the relish of pleasures of which we foresa^ 
the close : Insupportable thd burden of afiiictions, under which we 
were oppressed by a load not only of present, but of an anticipated 
sorrow. Friends would begin their union, with lamenting the day 
which was to dissolve it ; and, with weeping eye, the parent would 
every moment behold the child whom he knew that he was to lose. 
In short, as soon as that mysterious veil, which now covers futurity, 
was lifted up, nil the gaiety of life woulfl disappear ; ife flattering 
hopes, its pleasing illusions, would vanisji ; aiid nothing but its va* 
nity and sadness remain. The foresight of the hour of death would 
continually interrupt the course of human affairs, and the overwhelm- 
ing prospect of the future, instead of exciting men to proper activity, 
would render them immoveable with consternation and dismay. — — 
How much more friendly to man is that mixture of knowledge and 
ignorance which is allotted to him in this state ! Ignorant of the 
events which are to befal us, and of the precise term which is to con- 
clude our life, by this ignorance our enjoyment of present objects is 
favoured ; and knowing that death is certain, and that human affairs 
are full of change, by this knowledge our attachment to those objects 
is moderated^ Precisely in the same manner, as by the mixture of 
evidence and obscurity which remauis on the prospect of a future 
state, a proper balance is preserved betwixt our love of this life, and 
our desire o£a belter. 

Tlie longer that our thoughts dwejl on this subject, the more we 
nftist be convinced, that i’.i nothing the Divine wisdom is more ad- 
mirable, than in proportioning knowledge to the necessities of man. 
Instead of lamenting our condition, that we are permitted only to see 
as Ihy'oiqrh a glass^ darkly we have reason to bless our Creator, no 
less fbr what he hath concealed, than for what he hath allowed us to 
know. He is iwridetful in counsel^ as he is excellent in workings He 
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is ioise in hearty and his thoughts are deep. Hcfw unsearchable are the 
riches of the wisdom of the knowledge of God ! 

From the whole view which we have taken of the subject, this im- 
portant instrtkction arises, that the great design of all the^knowtec^, 
and in particular of the religious knowledge which God hath aflbrara 
us, is, to fit us for discharging the duties of life. No useless disco- 
veries are made to us in religion: No discoveries even of useful 
truths, beyond the precise degree of information, which is subser- 
vient to right conduct. To this greatt end all our information points. 
In this centre all the lines of knowledge meet. Life and^immortality 
are brmtght to light in the gospel ; yet not so displayed as to jjratify 
the curiosity of the world with an astonishing spectacle ; bitt only so 
far made known, as to assist tuid support us in the practice of our 
duty. If the discovery were more imperfect, it would excite no desire 
of immortality ; if it were more full and striking, it would render us 
careless of life. On the first supposition, no sufficient motive to 
virtue would appear; on the second, no proper trial of it would 
remain. In tlie one case, we should think and act like men who 
have their portion only in this world; in the other case, like men who 
have no concern with this world at aU. Whereas now, by the wise 
constitution of Heaven, we are placed in the most favourable situation 
for acting, with propriety, our allotted* part here ; and for rising, in 
due course, to higher honour and happiness hereafter. 

Let us then, second the kind intentions of Providence, and act 
upon the plan which it hath pointed out. Checking our inquisitive 
soiicitude,about what the Almighty hath concealed, let us diligently 
improve what he hath made known.* Inhabitants of the earth, we 
are at the same time candidates for Heaven. Looking upon tliese 
as only different views of pne consistent character, let us carry on 
our preparation for Heaven, not by abstracting ourselves from the 
concerns of this world, but by fulfilling the duties and offices of every 
station in life. Living soberii/^ righleouslpy and godly in the presefit 
worldy let us look for that hjssed hope^ and the glm'ious appearing (f 
the grecdl Godi and our Savioio Jesus Christ, 

Before I conclude, it may be proper to observe. That the reason- 
ings in this discourse give nr> ground to apprehend any danger ot 
our being top much influenced by the belief of a future state. 1 have 
shown the httrtfuL effects which would follow from too bright and full 
a discovery of the glory of that state ; and in showiiw tUki^ I have 
justified the decree of Providence, which permits no sim ridiscovery. 
But as our nature is at present constituted, attached by so many 
strong connexions to the world of sense, and enjoying a-j^mmunica- 
tion so feeble and distant with the world of spirits, we.heed feaf no 
dan^r from cultivating intercourse with the latter as much as pos- 
sible/ On the contrary, from that intercourse,«the chief security'of 
our virtue is to j)e sought. The bias of oul^Wture leans so much 
towards sense, that from this side the peril is to be dreaded, and on 
this side the defence is to be provided. * 

Let us then walk by faith. Let us strengthen this princij}le of 
actictn to the utmost of our power. Let us implore the Divine 
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grace, to strengthen it within us more and more: That we may 
thence derive an antidote against that subtle poison, wh^ph inc&- 
sant commerce with the objects sense diiluses tlirough our souls ; 
thajlirwe mav hence acquire purity and dignity of manners suited to 
ilibme hopes; and undefiM by the pleasures of the world, 
unshwen by its terrours, may preserve to tluf end one constant 
tenour of integrity. Till at last, having, under the conduct of (jhris- 
dan faith, happily finished the period of discipline, we enter on that 
state, where a far nobler scene i|^all open; where eternal objects shall 
shine in ir native splendour; where, this twilight of mortal life 
being past, the Sun Righteousness shall rise; and, that isihich is 
perfect being come^ that nchich is in part shall he done am^^ 


SERMON V. 

ON THE DEATH OF CHRIST. 

^ [Prcaclicd at the Celebration of the Sacrament of Die Lord'a Supper.] 

V 

JojiN, xvii. J. 

Jesus lifted up his eyes to heaven^ and said^ Father! the hour is come. 

These were the words of our blessed Lord on a memorable occa- 
sion. Tlie feast of the passover drew nigh, at which he knew that Jie 
was to suffer. 'Hie night was m-rived wherein he was to be delivered 
into the hands of his enemies. .He had spent the evening in confer- 
ence with his disciples; like a dying father tin the midst of his family, 
mingling consolations with his last "instructions. When he had ended 
his discourse to tliem, he lifted up his eyes to heaven^ and, with the 
words which I have now read, began that solemn prayer of interces- 
sion for the church, which closed his ministry. Immediately after, 
he went forth with his disciples into the garden of Gethseman^, and 
surrendered himself to those who came to apprehend him. 

Such was the situation of our Lord at the time of his pronouncing 
these words. He saw his mission on the point of being accomphshecl. 
He had the prospect full before him, of all that he w^, about to 
suffer — Father! the hour is come. — What hour? An hour the most 
critical^ .Ae iiiost pregnant with gi’eat events, since hours had begun 
to*be numbei^i^ since time had begun to run. It was the horn* in 
which the Son of God was to terminate the labours of his important 
life, by a 4^th still more important and illustrious ; the hour of 
atoning, by his sufferings, for the guilt of mankind ; the hour of 
accomplishing prophecies, tvpes, an^ symbols, which had been car- 
ried on through a series of ages ; the hour of concluding the old, 
and of introducing world tlie new dispensation of religion ; the 

hour of his triumphing over the world, mid death and hell; the hour 
of his erecting that spiritual kingdom, which is to last for ever. Such 
is the^hour^ such are the events, which you are to commemorate in 
the sacrament of our Lord’s Supper. I shall attempt to set them 
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before you as proper subjects, at this time, of your devout medita- 
tion. display them in their genuine majesty, is beyond the 
ability of man. . k . 

I. This was the hour in which Christ was glorified by his silver- 
ings. The whole of his life had discovered much real greal)|^ss, 
under a mean appearance. Through the cloud of his humiliation, 
his native lustre often broke forth ; but never did it shine so bright, 
as in this last, tjlijs trying hour. It was indeed the hour of distress, 
and of blood. Hie knew it to be i^pch : and when he uttered the 
words the Text, he had before his eyes, the executiojier and the 
cross,' the scourge, the nails, and the spear. But by prospects of this 
ndture his soul was not to be overcome. It is distress which ennobles 
every great character; and distress was to glorify the Son of God. 
He was now to teach all mankind, by his example, how to suffer and 
to die. He was to stand forth before his enemies, as the faithful 
witness of the truth ; justifying by his behaviour the character which 
he assumed, and sealing witli his blood the doctrine which he taught. 

What mognaiiimify all his words and actions on this great occa- 
sion ! The court of Het^od, the judgment-hall of Pilate, the iiill of 
Calvary, w^ so many theatres prej^red for his displaying all the 
virtues of ebnstant and patient miiM. When led forth to suffer, 
the first voice which we hear from him, is a generous lamentation 
, over the fate of his unfortunate, though guilty, country ; and, to the 
last moment of his life, we behold him in possession of the same 
gwtjliBrand benevolent spirit. No upbraiding, no complaining cx- 
pi^iijwn escaped from his lips, during the long and painful approaches 
of a cruel death. He betrayed no symptom of a weak or a vulgar, 
of a discomposed or impavient mind. With the uUnost attention of 
filial tenderness, he committed his aged mother to the care of his 
beloved disciple. With all the dignity of a sovereigp, he conferxjgd 
pardon on a penitent fellow-sufferer. With a greatness of mmft 
beyond example, he spent his last moments iu apologies and prayers 
for tlio^e who were shedding his blood. 

By wonders in heaven, and wonders on earth, was this hour dis- 
tinguished. All nature seemed to feel it ; and the dead and the living 
bore witness to its importance. Ulie veil of the temple was rent in 
timin. earth shook, ^here was darkness over all the land. 

The gravii^Were opened, and many *who slept arose^ and went into the 
Holy City. Nor were these the only prodigies of this hour. 

The most hardened hearts wei^ subdued uiid changed, judge 

who, in order to gratify the multitude, passid sentence against him, 
publicly attested his innocence. The Roman centurion, who pre- 
sided at the execution, glorified God^ and acknowledged the sufferer 
tto be more than man. After he saw the things which had passed f he 
saidy Certainly this was a righteous person : truly this was the Son^ of 
God. The Jewish mal^fiictor who was crucified with him, addressed 
hini;^ a King, and im^ored his favour. Even the crowd of insen- 
sible spectators, who had come forth as to a common spectacle, and 
,who began with clamours and jiisults, returned home^ smiting their 
' , * John, xix. 26, 2?. 
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bna^.-— hook back on Ae heroes, the philosophers, the lemslators 
of Ola* View tlieni in their last inoments. Recal every circuimstiuice 
which distinguished their depai^l^re from the world. Where can 
yo(/find suoh an assemblage of high virtues, and of great events, as 
coi^^urred at the death of Christ ? W^here so many testimonii^ji given 
to the dignity of the dying person, by earth and 6y heaven ? 

!!• This was the hour in which Christ atoned Vor the sins or man- 
kind, and accomplished our eternal redemption^ lijt was the hour 
when that great sacrifice was oflfered up, the eliica(!^f wUch reaches 
back to thci^irst transgression of man, and extends fQj^arallE^.^e end 
of time; the hour when, from the cross, as from an j ht i gh altar, die, 
blood was flowing, which washed aw^ay the guilt of ^tions. ^ 

lliis awful dispensation of the Almighty contains mysteries which 
are beyond the discovery of man. It is one of those things into which 
//te Angels desire to look. What has been revealed to us is. That the 
death of Christ was the interposition of Heaven for preventing the 
ruin of human kind. We know, that, under the government of God, 
misery is the natural consequence of giiiltkb^|^d^‘ rational creatures 
had, by their criminal conduct, introducra'^sorder into the Divine 
kingdom, there was no grounc^p believe, that, by th ^^m itence and 
prayers alone, they could prevent the destruction w^f^K threatened 
them. The prevalent of propitiatory sacrifices throughout the eari^n 
proclaims it to be the general sense of mankind, that mere repentani^ 
was not of sufficient avail to expiate sin, or to stop its penal, ^effects. 
By the constant allusions which are carried on in the New T^|j||^nt 
to the sacrifices under the Law, as prc-signjfying a great at^Mi^nt 
made by Christ ; and by the st?ong expressions wmich are used in de- 
scribing the effects of his death, the sacred writers show, as plainly as 
language allows, that there was an efficacy in his sufferings far beyond 
• that of mere example and instruction. 'ITic nature and extent of that 
efficacy, we are unable, as yet, fiilly to trace. Part we are capiible o(* 
beholding; and the wisdom of what we behold, we have reason to 
adore. We discern, in this plan of redemption, the evil of siilf%troi)gly 
exhibited; and the justice of the Divine goveniment awfully exem- 
plified, in Christ suffering for sinners. But let us not imagine, tiiat 
our present discoveries unfold the whole influence of the death of 
Christ. It is connected with causes into which we cauM penetrate. 
It produces consequences too extensive for us to ei^rore. God^s 
thoughts arejnot as our thoughts. things we see only in part : 

and here, if any where, we see alsb Izs through a glass^ darkly. 

This, however, is folly manifest, that redemption is one of the most 
glorious works of the Almighty. If the hour of the creation of the 
world was great and illustrious; that hour, when, from the dai*k;and 
formless mass, this fair system of natnre arose at the Divine command ; 
when the morning stars sang togeth^r^smd^all the sons of God shouted 
for joy s no less illustrious is the hour^irf.ih^ restoration of the world; 
"the hour when, from condemnation ^dtflfeery, it emerged into hap- 
piness and peace. With less exter^ matesty it was attended^ but 
is, on that account, the more wonderfol^ tnat, under an appearance 
so simple, such great events were cov^ed. 

D 3 • • 
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111. In this hour the long series ofpirppliecies, visions, 
figures, v(as accomplished. This wa^v||le centre in which tffi^air 
met : This the point towards whi(^ 'they had tended and ver^d, 
throughout tba course of so many g^erations. You behold the Baw 
and the Prophets standing, if we may speak so, at the foot of lhe 
cross, and doing ho*knage* You behold Moses and Aaron bearing 
the ark of the covenant^ ;,^.David and Elijah presenting the oracle 
of testimony. You behold all the*priests and sacrifices, idl the rights 
and ordinail^s, idl the types and symbols assembled together to re- 
ceive tli^^nsuinination. Without the deatli of Christ, ^he worship 
and ^ clnftnon]||Ba. of the Law would have remained a pompous, but 
untheaning ihldifiitton. In the hour when he was crucified, t/ie book 
vuith the seven seals was opened. Every rite assumed its significance ; 
every prediction met its event ; every symbol displayed its corre- 
spondence. 

The dark, and seemingly ambiguous, metliod of conveying im- 
portant discoveries under figures and emblems, was not peculiar to 
the sacred books. The^^mrit of God, in pre-signitying the death of 
Christ, adopted that pla^according to which the whole knowledge 
of those e^M||es was propagated thpugh the world. Under the 
veil of mysl^^is allusion, all wisdom was then concealed. From 
the sensible world, images were every-^here borrowed, to describe 
things unseen. More was understood to he mcifirit, than was openly 
expressed. By enigmatical rites, the Priest communicated his doc- 
trines ; by parables and allegories, the Philosopher instructed his 
disciples ; even the Legislator, by figurative sayings, commanded the 
reverence of the people. Agreeably tto this prevailing mode of in- 
struction, tlic whole (iispeiiliation of the Old Testament was so con- 
ducted, as to be the shadpw and the figure of a spiritual system. 
Every remarkable event, every distinguished personage, under tlie 
Law, is interpreted in the New Testament, as bearing some reference 
to the hour of which we treat. If Isaac was laid upon the altar as an 
innocent victim ; if David was driven from his throne by the wicked, 
and restored by the hand of Ood; if the brazen serpent was lifted up 
to iical the peo))le ; if the rock was smitten by Moses, to furnish 
drink in the wilderness ; all were types of Christ, and alluded to his 
death. 

In predicfeirfjg the same event the language of ancient prophecy was 
magnificent, but seemingly contradictory : For it foretold a Messiah^ 
who was to be at once a sufferer and a conquerer. The Star was to 
come out of Jacoby and the Branch to smin^from the stem of Jesse^ 
The Angel of the Covenant, the Desire (^^^(^^tions, was to come sud-~ 
denljf to his temple ; and to him was to he^m^atherif^ of the people. 
Yet, at the same time, he was ta^^ despised^and reeded men; he 
was to be taken from from judgment, and to he led ash 

Umb to the slaugher. . wtts a man if son'ows, and ac- 

quaint^ with ^ifi yetJI^^HpZ^s were to come to his light, ojtd 
Kings to the brightness hour when Christ died, 

those jwophetical riddl^j^KI^Ved; those seeming contradictions 
were r^nciled. of oracles,^ and the ambiguity of 
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typ^^wiish^dp The Sun Pighteousness rose; and, together with 
tfae^P^n of religion, those allows passed away. 

IV. This was the hoar oime abolition of die Law, and the intro- 
duction of Gospel ; the how of terminating the qfd and of be- 
ginning the new dispensation of religious knowledge and .;M|^hip 
throughout the earth. Viewed in this light, ^ forms die ino^^^gust 
aora which is to be found in the history i^:^^(t|mkind. Whf^'C^rist 
was suffering on ihe'cross, we are iuformea oy one of the Evangelists, 
that* he said, I thirst ; and that they filled a sponge, fi^ith ^legar, and 
put it to hijf mouth, ^yier he had tasted the 
all things were now accomplished^ and the ScripturJ^^^^^^ said^ 
It isjinished*; that is, lliis offered drau^t Ifst 

circumstance predicted by an ancient Frc^Ilf^ t, tnat remained 
to be fulfilled. The vision and the prophecy are now sealed : Tlie 
Mosaic dispensation is closed. And he bowed his hecul^ atid gave up 
the ghost. 

It is Jinished. — When he uttered these words, he j^jbanged the 
state of the universe. At that moment j fafi Law ceased, and the 
Gospel coininenced. This was the cver4Smorable point of time 
which separated the old and the new world from 
one side of the point of sepa^tion, you behold thd^Hilr, with its 
priests, its sacrifices,, and its rites, retiring froni sight. On the other 
side, you behold the QospcI, with its siniplo and venerable institu- 
tions, coming forward into view. Significantly was die veil of the 
tein])lc rent in this hour ; for the glory then departed from between 
the Cherubinis. Tlie legal High Priest delivered up his Urim and 
Tliunnnim, his breast-plate, hii^ robes, and his incense: And Christ 
stood forth as the great High Priest of all succeeding generations. 
Uy that one sacrifice, which he now offered, he abolished sacrifices 
for ever. Altars on which the fire had blazed for ages, were now 
to smoke no more. Victims were no more to bleed. Not with the 
blood of bidls caul goatSj but with his avcfi bloody he now entered into 
the Holy Vlace^ there to appear in the presence f God for us.^^ 

This was the hour of association and union to all die worshippers 
of God. When Christ said, It is finished^ he direw down the wall* of 
})artition which had so long divided the Gentile from the Jew. He 
gathered into one, till the faidiful out of every kindred and people. 
He proclaimed the hour to be come, when the knowled^ of the true 
God should be no longer confined to one nation, nor his worship to 
one temple ; but over ^ the earth, die worshippers of the Father 
should sci've him in spirit a$fL in tnith. From diat hour .they who 
dwelt ill the uttei'most the earthy strangers to the covenant jf 

promise^ began to be nigh. In that hour the light of the 

Gospel dawned frpm a&r pn the Bri^h islands. 

*lJuring a long course of ages, seemed to be occupied 

in preparing the world for this revo|p|^^^lic whole Jewish oeco-> 
nonjy was intended to usher it in. ^^f^^^n^ledge of God was pr^ 
served unexdnguished in one coni^^^j^world, that thence, in 
due time, might issue forth the oversprei^ the 

• John, six. 38, 39, 30. 
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earth. Successive revelations gradually enlarged the views erf men 
beyond tjie narrow bounds of Jud^ t& a more extensive kingdom of 
God.^ Signs and miracles awaken^ their expectation, and directed 
their eyes towards this great event. Whether God descended or® the 
flaming mountain, or spoke by the Prophet’s voice; whether he 
scattered his chosen people into captivity, or re-assembled them in 
their own lanjl ; he w& still carrying on a progressive plan, which 
was accomplished at the death hf Christ. 

Not only in the territories of Israel, but over all the earth, the 
gi*eat dispchsatlons of Providence respected the approach of this im- 
portant' houy. If empires rose or fell ; if war divided, or peace 
united the nations ; if learning civilized their manners, or philosophy 
enlarged their views ; all was, by the secret decree of Heaven, made 
to ripen the w'orld for that //i//fess of time^ when Christ was to publish 
the whole counsel of God. The Persian, the Macedonian, the 
Roman conqueror, entered upon the stage each at his predicted 
period ; and thmgh he meant not so^ neither did his heart think sOy 
ministered to this hour/i^Thc revolutions of power, and the succes- 
sion of uionurchies, wei^ so arranged by Providence, as to facilitate 
the progreflii|;fEt| the Gospel through the habitable world, after the day 
had arrivedi“%A^ the stone uohich was ait out of the nt&tintain without 
handsy shofuld become a great mountahiy and Jill the earth. * This was 
the day which Abraham saw afar qffy and was glad. This was the 
day which many Prophets and KingSy and righteous maty desired to secy 
but could not; the day for which the earnest expectation of the creu-' 
turcy long oppressed with ignorance, and bewildered in superstition, 
might be justly said to wait. • 

V. This was the hour 'of Christ’s triumph over all the powers of 
darkness,; tlie liour in which he overthrew dominions and thrones, 
led captivity captivcy and gave gifts unto men. The contest which the 
kingdom of darkness had long maintained against the kingdom of 
light, was now brought to its crisis. Ulie period was come, when 
the seed of the tvoman should baiise the head of the serpait. For many 
ages, the most gross superstition had filled the earth. The gloty of 
the incorruptible God was cvery-where, except in the land of Judma, 
changed into images made Uk** to corruptible many and to birdsy and 
heastSy and creeping things. The world, which the Almighty created 
tor himself^ seemed to have become a temple of idols. Even to vices 
and passions altars were raised ; and what entitled Religion, was 
in efSsct a discipline of impurity. In midst of this universal 
darkness; Satan had erected his thro]iS|^^Hhe learned and po- 
lished, as well as the savage nations, m|||pdh^ii before him. But 
at the hour when Christ appeared oif'^Hiw^ss, the signal of Ins 
diKfeat was given. His kingdom suddenl^J$eparted from him ; the 
reign of idolatry passed He was beheld to fall like lightning 
Jrom Heaven. Ii? that^^^^the foundation of every Pagan tein})le 
shook. The statue God tottered on its base. 'Ilie 

Priest tied from his falling swne; and the Heathen oracles became 
dumb tor ever. * - 

• Dan. ii. 34, 35. 
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As.on the cross CSiri^ triun^phed over l^tan, so he oiNfrcame his 
auxiKi^ the world. Long it assailed him with its temptati'ons 
and discouragements. In this Jjdur of severe trial, he surmodhted 
thesA all. Eoriherly he^^had despised the pleasures of the world. 
He* now baffled its terrours. Hence h^is justly said to httv^ fruci-^ 
Jied the nsmUL. By his sufferings he ennobled distress ; and he dark- 
ened the lustre of the pomp and vanities of life. * He*discovered to 
his followers the path which lemis, thfough affliction, to glory and to 
victory; and he imparted to them the mie spirit whiqh enabled 
him to over(^)mc. My km^dojn is not of this world. In ihiSiW^ld ye 
skaU have tribfidaiion : Ihd he of good cheer ; I hcix^^^rcoine^ the 

Death also, the last foe of man, was the victim of this hour. Tlie 
formidable appeiuraiice of tlie spectre remained ; but his dart was 
taken away. For, in the hour when Christ expiated guilt, he dis- 
armed death, by securing the resurrection of the just. When he said 
to his penitent fellow-sufferer; To-day thou shalt he with me in jpara- 
dise^ he annomiced to all his followers the ||tetainty of heavenly bliss. 
He declared the cherubims to be dismissed, mid the flaming smrd to 
be sheathed, which had been aj[)pointcd at the fall, from man 

the way of thd tree of lifc.\ Faint, before this period,^Kad been the 
hope, indistinct the prospect,* which even good men enjoyed of the 
heavenly kingdom. Life and immortality were now hrought to light. 
From the hill of Calvary, the first cletir and certain view w'as given 
to the world of the everlasting mansions. Since that hour, they have 
been the perpetual consolation of believers in Christ. Under trouble, 
they sooth their minds ; amidsWemptation, they support their virtue ; 
and ill .their dyflig moments, enable them*to say, O d^ath! wkci'c is 
t/iy sting F O grave! where is thy victory ? ^ 

VI. This was the hour when our Lord erected that spiritual king- 
dom which is never to end. How vain are the counsels and designs 
of men ! How shallow is the policy of the wicked ! How short 
their triumphing ! The enemies of Christ imagined, that in this hour 
they had successfully accompliAb^' their plan for his destruction. 
They believed, that they had entirely scattered the small party of 
his followers, and had extinguished his name and his honour for 
ever. In derision, they addressed him as a King. They clothed 
him with purple robes; they crowned him with a crown of thorns; 
tliey put a reed into h|s Jiaud; and, with insulting mockery, bowed 
die knee before hiiti^ and impious,.men ! How little did they 

know, that die Almigl^ty^ at that moment setting him as a King 
on the hill (f Sion ; the Heathen for his inheritance^ and 

the uttermost parts qf .^i^S^^ for his possession / How little did they 
know that dieir badgeat pf mock royalty were at that moment coft- 
verted into the signals or absolute dai^i^|]| and the instruments of 
irresistible power ! The reed which into |iis hands became 

a rgd of iron^ with which he was to pieces his enemies ; a 

sceptre, with which he was to rule^ie’ universe in righteoitsiiess. 
The cross, which they thought was to stigmatize him with infiimy, 

♦ John, ivi. 33. t Gen. iii. 24. 
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becfuiie the ensign of renown. Instead^^ being the reproach of 
hi^ &llowers, it was to Bb their bc^t and their glory. The cross was 
to shine on palaces and churchei^^»|firoughout the earth. It was to 
be assumed Has the distinction of the most powerful monprchs, ahd to 
wave in the banner of victorious armies when the memory of Herod 
and Pilate should be a^ui^led ; when Jerusalem should be reduced 
to asheS} and^e Jews oe vagabonds over all the world. 

These were the triumphs whftdi commenced at this hour. Our l^rd 
saw them, already in their .birth; he saio of the travail of his soul^ and 
was s^ffUsfietL He beheld iiHt word of God going forth, coi^^quering, and 
to coiiquer ; subduing, to the obedience of his laws, the subduers of 
fhe World ; carrying light into tlie regions of darkness, and mildness 
into tlie habitations of cruelty. He I^held the Gentiles waiting below 
the cross, to receive tlie Gospel. He beheld Ethiopia and the Isles 
stretching out their hands to God; the desert begin7iing to rejoice and to 
blossom as the rose; and the hiondedge of the Lord filling the earthy as 
the waters cover the sea* Well pleased, he said, It is finished. As a 
conqueror, he retired J^m the field, reviewing his triumphs : He 
bowed his head^ atulgav^p the Ghost. — From £at hour, Christ was 
no longer a mortal man, but Head aver all things to the Church s the 
glorious King of men and angels, of whose dominion there shall be 
no end. His triumphs shall perpetually increase. His name shall 
endw'efor ever ; it shall last as long as the sun; men shall be blessed in 
him, and all ^lotions shall call him blessed. 

Such were the transactions, such the efiects of this ever-memor- 
al^. hour. With all those great events was the mind of our Lord 
when he lifted up his eyes to lu^ven, and said, Father ; the hour 
is come. ‘ 

From this view which we have taken of this subject, permit me to 
suggest, what ground it aifords to confide in the mercy of God, for 
the pardon of sin : to trust to his faiUiiiilness, for the accomplishment of 
all his promises; and to ap[)roach to him, with gratitude and devotion, 
in acts of worship. 

In the first place, The death of Christ affords us ground to con- 
fide in tlic Divine mercy for the pardon of sin. All the steps of that 
high dispensation of Providence, which we have considered, lead 
directly to this conclusion, he that spared not his own Son^ but deli- 
vered him up for its all^ how shall he not with him also freely give vs all 
things ? * This is the final result of the discoveries of the Gospel. 
On this rests that great system of consolation, which it hath reared 
up for men. We are not left to dubious and intricate reasonings, 
concerning the conduct which God may.||^Kpected to hold towards 
his offending creatures : But we are lea "0^<e view of important and 
illustrious facts, which strike th^ mind with evidence irresistible. For, 
is it possible to believe, that such gi*eat operations, as I have endea- 
voured to describe, were carried on by the Almighty in Vain ? Did 
he excitp in the hearts of his creatures, such encouraging hopes, with- 
out any, intention to fiilfflii ihem? After so long a preparation qf 
goodness, could he mean lo deny forgiveness to the penitent and the 

* Rom. viii. 32. 
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humble? When, overoeme by the sense of man lodlff i^.with 
an astonished eye to tlie justice of his Creator, let him recollect that 
hour of which the Text speaks, be comforted. The sigmils of 
Divide mercy, erected in his view, are too conspicuous *to be either 
distsusted or mistaken. * ' * 

In the next place, The discoveries of^msAoiir^aiTord the highest 
reason to trust in the Divine fiiithfiilness, for me acco^iplishment of 
every promise which remains yet unMfilled. For this was the hour 
of the completion of God’s ancient covenaD^t. It was th4f>erfbifwnce 
of the mercy jpromised to the fathers^ We l^hold the consummation 
of a great plan, which, throughout a course of ages, had been uni- 
formly pursued ; and which, against every human appearance, wai^’* 
at the appointed moment, exactly fulfilled. Vfo w>rd that is gone out 
of the mouth of the Lord shall fail. No length of time alters his pur- 
{)oso. No obstacles can retard it. Towards the ends accomplished 
ill this hour, the most repugn&it instninieiits were made to operate. 
We discern God bending to his purpose, the jarring passions, the 
opposite interests, and even the vices of men|^^miting seeming contra* 
ricties in his scheme ; making the wrath tf man to praise him ; oblig- 
ing the ambition of Princes, the prejudices of the Jews, the malice of 
Satan, all to concur, either in bringing forward this hour, or in com- 
pleting its destined effects. With what entire confidence ought wc 
to wait for the fulfilment of all his other promises in their due time; 
even when events are most embroiled, and the prospect* is most dis- 
couraging ? Although thou sayest^ Thou const not sec him ; i/et judg-^ 
ment h In fore him^ therefore trust thou in him. Be attentive only ^ 
pertlirm ihy duty ; leave the event.to God ; and be assured, tliat iindOr 
llic direction of liis Providence, aU thir^i shall work together for a 
li.ippy issue. 

Lastly, Hie consideration of this whole subject tends to excite 
gratitude and devotion, when we approach to God in acts of worship. 
'Hie liour of which 1 have discoursed, presents him to us in the ami- 
able light of the Deliverer of mankind, the Restorer of our forfeited 
hopes. We behold the greatness of the Almighty, softened by tlie 
mild radiance of condescension and mercy. We behold him dimin- 
ishing the awful distance at which we stand from his presence, by 
appointing for us a Mediator and Intercessor, through whom the 
hiiinble may, without dismay, approach to Him who lOiade them. By 
such views of the Divine nature, Christian Ikitli Ws the foundation 
for a worship which shall be at once rational and affectionate; a wor- 
ship, in which the light of the understanding shall concur with the 
devotion of the heart, and ttetuost profound reverence be united with* 
the most cordial love. CHilidan faith Is not a system of speculative 
truths. It is not a lessem of moral instruction only. By a train of 
high* discoveries which it reveals, by a succession of interesting objects 
which it places in our view, it is calculated to elevate the mind, to 
purify, the affections, and, by the assistance of devotion, to confiim and 
encouri^ virtue. Such, in particular, is the scope of that Divine 
institution, the Sacrament of our Lord’s Supper. To this happy pur- 
pose, lei it conduce, by concentring, in one striking point of light, 
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all that tjbrc Gospel has displayed of wliat « most important to man. 
TOuchgil with just contrition lor past oileiices, and filled with a grate- 
ful '^ense of Divine goodness; iW^ls come to the altar of God ; and 
with hg^blc iiiith in his infifttte mercies, devote ourselves to his 
ber\iciw%ver. f:' 


^ • 

f 

SERMON VI. 

ON GENTLENTSS. 

.Iamks, iii. 17 . 

The wisdom that is from above^ h — gentle — 

'J\) be wise in our own eyes, to be w?se in the opinion of tlie world, 
and to be wise in the sight of God, are three things so very dillerent, 
iis rarely to coincide. aOuc may often be wise in his own eyes, who 
isj^r from being so in the judgment of tlie world ; and to be reputed 
a prudent man by the world, is no security for being accounted wise by 
God. As there is ji worldly liappiness^ which God perceives to be no 
other 4han disguised misei’y ; as there are worldly honours which, in 
his estimation, are reproach ; so there is a worldly wisdom, whicli, in 
his sights is foolishness. Of this worldly wisdom the characters are 
given in the context, and placed in contrast witli those of the wisdom 
Vihich^h from above. The one is the wi^.om of the crafty; the other, 
that of the upright. The one terminafies jn selfishness ; the other, in 
charity. The one is fnU f strife and Tntter envyihgs; th& other, f 
merof and of good fruits.^ One of the chief characters by which the 
wisdom from above is distinguished, is gentleness^ of which I am now 
to discourse. Qf this there is die greater occasion to discourse, be- 
cause it is too seldom viewed in a reugious light ; and is more readily 
considered by tlie bulk of men, as o^merc felicity of nature, or an ex- 
teriour accomplishment of manners^ than as a Christian virtue, which 
they are bound to cultivate. . 1 shall first explain the nature of this 
virtue; and shall then offer some arguments to recommend, and some 
directions to f^qilitate, the practice of it,, 

1 iiEGiN wit]^ distinguishing true geutlencois from passive tameness 
of spirit, and from unlimited compliant with die manners of otly^rs. 
That passive tameness, wlfich submits, witliout struggle, to every 
encroachment of the violent and assumiii|j;, forms no part of Christian 
^uty ; but, on the contrary, is destructee of general happiness and 
order. That unlimited complaisance, wmcb, on every occasion falls 
in with the opinions and iii^nncrs of others, is so far ^ 

virtue, that it is itself a vlte, and the parent of many vidps^ It over- 
throws all steac\iness of principle; and produces that sinful conformity 
with die world which taints the whole character. In the piesent 
corrupted slate of huiuw manners, always to assent and to qomptv, 
is the very worst maxim we can adopt. ' It is impossible to support 
the purity and dignity of Christian morals, without opposing tlie 
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world on various occiivons, even ihough wo slionld i^onc. 

Tliat gentleness, tliercfore, wliic^ j^ongs to virtue, is to m carisiully 
distinguished from the of a>wards, and tlic jEafrning 

assoiit of sycophants. It renoun^sCno Jpast right from gives 

up no inipoi*tant truth from flattery. * It^indeed not oill^ M tosistent 
with a firm mind, but it necessarily re^rat a manly spn^ and a 
fixed princij)le, in order to give il any rearValue. this solid 

ground only, the jiolisli of gentlcuei^ can with advamagfl^t^ super- 
induced. 

It stands opposed, not to thc’ m6st determined regard fo^irtue 
and truth, but to harshness and severity, to pride and arrogance, fib 
violence and oppression. It is, properly, that part of Ae great virtue 
of charity, which makes us unwilling to give pain to any of our 
brethren. Compassion prompts us to relieve their wants. Forbear- 
ance prevents us from retarh'iting their injuries. Meekness restrains 
our angry passions; candoflf, our severe judgments. Gentleness 
corn^cts wlmtevcr is offensive in our manners ; and, by a constant 
train of humane attentions, studies to alfeviatc the burd^ of common 
misery. Its office, therefore, is exteiK^ve. "^tt is not, like some otlier 
virtue's, called forth only on peculiar emergencies ; but it is contii3|lhiny 
in action, when we are engaged in intercp^l^se with men. It ought 
to form our address, to regulitite our speech^, ondHo diffuse over 
our whole behaviour. " ^ ^ 

I must warn you, liowcver, not to confound this gentle •wisdtm 
ivhic/i is from abaoe, with that artificial courtesy, that studied smooA- 
iiess of inaiiticrs, wliicb is learned in the school of the worJJdL l^ch 
accomplishments, the mqst'frivolous and empty may posse^. 
oiieii they are ermployed by the artful, asm snare; too often affected 
by the Iwd and unfeeling, as a cover to the baseness of their minds. 
We cannot, at tlie same time, avoid observing the homage which, 
even in such instances, the world is constrained to pay to virtue. In 
order to render society agreeable, it is found n€fcessaiy to assume 
somewhat, that may at least cgrry its appearance* Virtue is the uni- 
versal charm. Even its shadow, is courted, when the substance is 
wanting, 'fhe imitation of its form has been ;i^uced into an art; 
and, ill the commerce of life, the first study of ^ who would either 
gain the esteem, or win the hearts of others, is to leam the speech, 
and to adopt the manners, of candour, gentleness, humanity. But 
that gentleness, which is the characteristic of a good man, has, like 
every other virtue, its seat in the heart : And, let me add, nothipgf 
except what flow's from the heart, can render even external manners 
truly pleasing. For no assumed behaviour can at all times hide t^e 
real character. In that^hnaffected civility which springs 
gentle giind, there is a charm infinitc^ly more powerful than in all the 
studied^anners of the most fiifislied courtier. 

True gentleness is founded on a sense of what we owe to him who 
made us, and to the common nature of which we all share. It arises 
from reflection on our own filings andiiAnts; and from jiftt views 
of the condition, and the duty of man. It ir native feeling, heightened 
and improved by principle. It is the heart which easily relents; which 
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feels for every thing that is human; and is backward and slow.to 
inflict tho, least wound. It is afiable in its address, and mild in its 
demeanour ; ever ready to oblige, and willing to be obliged by others ; 
breathiM jbabitual kindness towards courtesy tP stran^rs, 

long-sufifering to enemies. ^ . It exercises authority with moderation ; 
administers reprool with tenderness ; confers favours with ease and 
modesty. It is unassuming in opinion, and temperate in zeal. It 
contends not eagerly about trifles; is slow to contradict, and still 
slower to blame ; but prompt to allay dissension, and to restore peace. 
It neither intermeddles unnecessarily with the a^irs, noi; pries inqui- 
sitively into the secrets of others. It delights above all things to alle- 
viate distress, and, if it cannot dry up the falling tear, to sooth at least 
the grieving heart. Where it has not the power of being useful, it is 
never burdensome. It seeks to please, rather than to shine and dazxlo ; 
and conceals with care that superiority, citlier of talents or of rank, 
which is oppressive to those who are beneath it. In a word, it is 
that spirit, and that tenour of manners, which the gospel of Christ 
enjoins, when it commands us to bear one aivother^s burdens ; to rejoice 
imth^those who rejoice^ and to weep with those who weep ; to please 
every one his neighbour for his good; to be kind and tender-hearted ; 
to bepitifid and courteous ; to stvppm't the wedk^ and to be patient towards 
aUmen^ * 

Having now sufiiciently explained the nature of this amiable virtue, 
I proceed to recommend it to your practice. Let me, for this end, 
desire you to consider the duty which you owe to God ; to consider 
the relation which you bear one to another; to consider your own 
interest. • 

I. CoNSiDKR the duty iJ'hich you owe to God. When you survey 
his works, nothing is so qonsincuous as his greatness and majesty. 
When you consuu his word, nothing is more remarkable, than Ins 
attention to soften that greatness, and to place it in the mildest and 
least oppressive light. He not ■.•tily characterises himself as the God 
if cothsolaiiovj but, with condeiicending gentleness, he jRirllcuiarly 
accommodates himself to the situation ot the unfortunate. He dwcUeth 
with the humble and contrite. He hideth not his face when the afflicted 
cry. He healeth the broken in hearty and bindeth up their wounds, — 
When his Son came to be the Saviour of the world, he was eminent 
for the same attribute of mild and gentle goixlurss. Long before his 
birtli, it was prophesied of him, that he should not strive^ nor cry^ not' 
cause his voice to be heard in the streets; that the bruised reed he should 
not hreak^nor quench the smokingfax *: And after his death, this distin- 
guishing feature in his character was so universally remembered, that 
uie Apostle Paul, on occasion of a request which he smokes to the 
Corinthians, uses thbse remarkable expressions, I beseech y^ by the 
meekness and gentleness <f Christ, f During all his intercourse with 
men, no harshness, or pride, or stately distance, appeared in his de- 
meanoi^. In his access, he was easy ; in his manners, fimple ; in his 
answers, mild ; in his whole behaviour, humble and obliging. I^arn 
of sai4 he^ffr I am meek, and lowly inheart, — As the Son of God 

* Matt. xii. 19, 20. t 2 Cor. x. 1. 
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is the pattern, so the Holy Ghost is the inspirer of His 

name is the Comforter^ the Spirit qf Grace and Peace. J^sJrvitSj or 
operations on the human mind, meekness^ gentleness^ and long* 

suffeting.* —^Vhus, by everj^diseotery of the Godhead, lio^pr is con- 
ferred upon gentleness. It is h^d up ta.Our view, os peolmrly con- 
nected with Celestial Nature. And suitable^? to 5hch discoveries, is 
the whole strain of the Gospel. It were tinnecessafy to appeal to any 
single precept. You need only open^tfae New Testament, to find this 
virtue perjietually inculcated. Charity, or love, is the capital^ figure 
ever presented to our view ; and gentleness, forbearance, and fcnrgive? 
ness, are the sounds ever recurring on our ear. 

Sc) predominant, indeed, is this spirit throughouf the Christian dis- 
pensation, that even the vices and corruptions of men have not been 
able altogether to defeat its tendency. Though that, dispensation's 
far from liaving hitherto prixluced its full effect upon the world, yet 
we can clearly trace its influence in humanizing the manners of men. 
Jleinarkable, in this respect, is tlie victory which it has gained over 
those powers of violence and cnielty which belong to the inferniil 
kingdom. Wherever Christianity prevails, it has discourugech mid, 
in some degree, abolished slavery. It has rescued human nature 
from*tliat ignominious yoke, under which, in former ages, the one half 
of mankind groaned. It has introduced more equmity beween the 
two sexes, and rendered the conjugal union more rational and hajipy. 
It has abated the ferociousness of war. It has mitigated the rigour 
of despotism, mitigated the cruelty of punishment; in a word, has 
reduced mankind from their ancient barbarity, into a more humane 
iind gentle state. — Do wc pretend respect and zeal for this religion, 
and at the same* time allow ourselves in tliht harshness and severity, 
which are so contradictory to its genius ? Too plainly wc show, tliat 
it has no power over our hearts. We may retain the Christian name; 
but wc have nbandoiuTd the Christian spirit. 

II. CoNsinaii the relation which you bear to one another. Man, 
as a solitary individual, is a very wretched being. As long as he 
stands detached from his kind, he is possessed, neither of happiness, 
nor of strength. We are formed by nature to unite ; we are impelled 
towards each other, by the compassionate instincts in our frame ; we 
are linked by a thousand connections, founded on common wants. 
Gentleness, therefore," or, as it is very properly termed, humanity, is 
what man, as sucli, in every station, owes to man. To be inaccessible, 
contemptuous, and hard of heart, is to revolt against our own nature ; 
is, in the language of Scrijiture, to hide ourselves from our mnjlesh. 
Accordingly, as all feel the claim wliich they have to mildness and 
humanity, so all are sensibly hurt by the want of it in others. On no 
side are we more vulnerable. No complaint is more feelingly made, 
than thaf of the harsh and rugged manners of persons with whom we 
have intercourse. But how seldom do we transfer the cause to our- 
selv^, or examine how far we are guilty of inflicting on others,^whose 
sensioility is the same with ours, those very wounds of which we so 
loudly 'complain? 


* Gsl. ▼. 23. 
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.... B1U9 perhaps, i£ will be })leaded by sonic, That this gentleness, on 
which w^ new insist, reganis only tliose smaller offices of life, which 
in their eye not essential to r^^gioii and goodness. Negligent, 
they confessf on slight occasions, of the government of their ten^er^ 
or the regulation of their behaviour, they are attentive,* a$ they pre- 
tend, to the great* duties of beneficence; and ready, whenever the 
opportunity presents, to perform important services to their fellow- 
creatures. But let such persons reflect, that the occasions of per- 
forming those important good deeds very rarely occur. Perhaps their 
situation in life, or the nature of their connections, in a great 

measure, exclude them from such opportunities. Great events give 
scope for great virtues ; but the main tenoiir of human life is com- 
posed of small occurrences. Within the round of these, lie the nia- 
tc|‘ials of. the happiness of most men; the subjects of their duty, and 
the trials of their virtue Virtue must be formed and supported, not ^ 
by unfrequent acts, but by daily and repeated exertions. In order to 
its becoming either vigorous or useful, it must be habitually active ' 
not breaking forth occasionally with a transient lustre, like the blaze 
of the comet; but regular in its returns, like the light of day: Not 
like the aromatic gale, which sometimes feasts the sense; but, like the 
ordinary breeze, which purifies die air, and renders it healthful: 

.4 Years may pass over our heads, widiout affording any opportunity 
for acts of hi^n b<3nficence, or extensive utility. Whereas not a day 
passes, but, jn the common transactions of life, and especially in the 
intercourse of domestic society, gentleness finds place for promoting 
the happiness of others, aim for strengthening in ourselves the habit 
of virtue. Nay, by seasonable discoveries of a humane spirit, we 
sometimes contribute mol’e materially to the advancement of happi- 
ness, than by fl^ohs which are seemingly more important. There 
are situations^ not a few, in human life, where the encouraging rcccp- 
' tion, the condescending behaviour, and the look of sympathy, bring 
greater relief to the K^art thmi the most bountiful gilt. While, on 
die other side, when die hand, of liberality is extended to bestow, the 
want of goiitleiicss is sufficient to frustrate the intention of the benefit. 
We sour those whom we mean to oblige; and, by conferring favours 
with ostentation and harshness, we con^rt them into injuries. Cun 
any dispositioli, then, be held to possess a low-place in the sciilc 
of virtue, whose influence is so coijsiderable oti the happiness of the 
world? 

Gendenoss is, in truth, the great avenue to mutual enjoym&iit. 
AinidsUthe strife of .interfering interests, it tempers the violence of 
4:ontention, and keeps alivv the seeds of harmony. It softens animosi- 
ties; renews ciideannents; and renders the countenance of man a re- 
freshment to man. Banish gentjeuess from the earth ; suppose the world 
to be filled with none but harsh and contentious spirits ; and what«ort 
of society would remain ? the solitude of die desert were preferable 
to The conllict of jarring elements in chaos ; the cave, where sub- 
terrai&bus wi.ids contend and roar ; the den, where serpu^ts hisf , and 
boasts of die forest howl ; would be the only proper rOj[>resentatioii.s 
of such assemblies of men. — OA, that I had wings like a dove! for 
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then I would Jly awaij^ and be at rest. Lo / would wandcTj^r 

offl atid remain in the mManess: IwoM. hasteti fr<m^1ie 

windy stonn and temped:- Fo9' ^ have seen vidam ^^^m'ife in the 
city. Mischief and sotraw are m Ae midst of it: Deceit cpid guile 
depart not from Im* sheets. * — Strange U fliat where men Jruve till one 
common interest, they should so often ‘ absurdly concur in defeating 
it ! Has not Nature already provided a suffifiient quantity of un- 
avoidable evils ibr the state of mail ? As if we did not suffer enough 
frehn the storm which beats upon us without, must we conspire also, 
in those societies where we assemble, in order to find n retreat from 
that storm, to harass one another ? — But if the sense of iluty, and of 
common happiness, be insufficient Co recommend the virtue of which 
we treat, then let me desire you, . 

Ill, To consider your own interest. Whatever ends #good .man 
can be su])posed to pursue, gentleness wiUd)^ found to favour them. 
It prepossesses and wins every heart. It persiuides, when every 
otlier argumenf fails; often disarms the fierce, and melts the stiili- 
b(u*n. WluM'eas harshness confirms the opposition it would subdue; 
anti, of an iiulifferent person, creates an enemy. He who could over- 
look an injury committed in the collision of interests, will long and 
severely resent tin? slights of a contemptuous behavkvur. — To the 
man of gentleness, (ho ijfOrW is generally disffo^ed to ascribe ^ry 
other good tjuality. The higher endowments of thi^ mind we admire 
at a dist/ince, and when any impropriety of behaviour accompanies 
them, we julmirc without love. Thmy^pre Tike some, of the distant 
stars, whose beneficial influence reacheS not to us. Wh^eas of the 
influcncx; of gentleness, all in some, degree partake, therefore all 
love it. Tlic iTian of this characterTises iiUthe world without struggle, 
and flourishes witlioiit envy. His niisfortunes 
od ; and his failings are easily forgiven. ' 

But whatever may be the effect of this virtue on our ext^nal con- 
dition, its influence on our internal enjpynieilt is certain and powerful, 
'fhat iimard tranquillity which it promotes, is the first requisite to 
every pleasurable freling. It is the calm and clear atmosphere, the 
sei*enity and sunshine of the mind. When benignity and gentleness 
reign within, we are always leiist in hazard of being ruffled from 
without ; every person, ancl every occurrence, arc beheld in the most 
favourable light, '^ut let sonpue. clouds of disgust and ill-huinour 
gsither on the min'd ; and immediately the scene changes. Nature 
seems transformed ; and the appearance of all things is blackened to 
our view. The gentle mind is liko the smootfr stream, which reflects 
every object in its just proportion, and in its fairiest colours. TSie 
violent spirit} like troubled waters, renders back the images of things 
distorted and broken^; and communicates to them all that disordered 
m*otion which arises solely from its own agitation. 

Offences must come. As soon may the waves of the sea cease to 
lolli as provocations to arise from human corruption on^ -fridltyA 
Attachedly great" injiifties, the man of mild and gentle spirit will feel 
w'hat* human nature feels ; and will defend and resent, as his duty 

• Bsal. Iv. 6—11. 

K • 
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allows him. But to those slight provocations, and frivolous ofiences, 
which oi-e (he most frequent causes of disquiet, he is happily supe- 
Hour. Hence his days flow in a far. more placid lenour tnan those 
of others ; excfmpted from the numberless discomposures which agi- 
tate vulgar - minds. Inspired with higher sentiments ; taught .to 
regard with indulgerft eye tlie frailties of men, the omissions of tlie 
careless, the follies of the imprudent, and tlie levity of the fickle, he 
retreats into the calmness of his spirit, as into an undisturbed sanc- 
tuj^ ; and quietly allows the usual current of life to hold its course. 

Ttiis virtue hais another, and still more important, connection with 
our interest, by means of that relation which our present behaviour 
bears to our eternal state. Heaven is the region of gentleness and 
friendship: Hell, of fierceness and animosity. If then, as the Scrip- 
ture instrui;ts us, accar^^^to what we 7i(jw sew, we mtist hereajle%^ 
reaps it fol^pws, that thWliiiltivation of a gentle temper is necessary 
to prepare us for heavenly felicity, and that the indulgence of harsh 
dispositions is the introduction to future misery. Men, I am afraid, 
too often separate those articles of their belief which relate to eternity, 
from the ordinary affairs of the world. They connect them with the 
seasons of seriousness and gi*avity. Tlicy leave them with much respect, 
as in a high regioif,. to which, only on great occasions, they resort ; 
ondl^ when th^ descend into; common 11% consider themselves as 
at liberty to give free scope to their humours and passions. Whereas, 
in fact, it is &eir behaviour in the daily train of social intercourse, 
which, more than any othercause, fixes and determines their spi- 
ritual character ; . gradually instilling those dispositions, and forming 
those habits, whi^ aflect their everlasting condition. With regard 
to trifle^ Bgjd baps th^i: malignant dispositions may chiefly be indulged. 

tSSSn rerrftertiber ^^ell, that those trifles, by iiicrt^asiiig the 
gi’Otrth of peevishness and passion, become pregnant with the most 
serious iiliscluefs ; and may fit tliem, before they are awiu-e, for being 
the future companions of none but internai spirits. 

X mean not to say, lliat, in order to our preparation for Heaven, it 
is enough to be mild and gentle; or that this virtue alone w'lll cover 
all our sins. Through the felicity of natural constitiicion, n certain 
degree of this benignity may be possessed by some, whose hearts are 
in other respects corrupt, ard their lives irregular. ' But what I iiiemi 
to assert is, That where no attention is given to the government of 
temper, meetness for heaven is not yet acquired, and the regenerating 
power of Religion is as yet unknown. One of the first works of the 
Spjrit of God is, to infuse into evWy heart which it inhabits, that 
gefttlc xdsdom which is f rota above. They who are Cln isfs have crucified 
the Jlesh witt^its affcctiom and lusts ; but let it not be forgotten, that 
among thettwr/'sg/' the Jlesh^hatfed^ variance^ enmlatiom^ wraths stnfe^ 
and enxyings^ are as expressly enumerated, as micleanness^ murders^'' 
drunkemtesSf and 7\evelling,^ They who continue eitlier in the one or 
the not inJierit^ indeed cannot inherit, fhe king^n tyf Ood, 

Havi^ thus shown^tte importance of gentleness, bothies a moral 
virtue,, and as a ^hrktian grace, I shall conclude the subject, with 
, • Gal. V. 10, 20, 21. 
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briefly suggesting some considerations whicli ma^ be of use to fari- 
litate tbe practice of it. n 

Foil this end, let me advise .you to view your cbiS^cter with an 
impartial eye ; and to learn from your own iailings, to give thad" in- 
dulgence which in your turn you claim. It is pride which fills die 
world witli so much harshness and severity. In the fulness of ^eJf- 
estimation, we forget what we are. We claim* attentions to whicn 
we^are not entitled. We are rigo];ous to offences, as if we had never 
offended; unfeeling to distress, os if we knew not what it was to 
suffer. From those airy regions of pride and folly, let us descenff to 
our proper level. Let us survey the natural equality on which Pro- 
vidence has placed man with man, .and rt!iflect on the infirmities 
coininoii to 21II. If the reflection on neural equality and mutual 
offences be insufficient to prompt hunianil^'jlnt us at Icastremember 
what we are in the sight of God. Have/$|f|||^on of that,iP^.rbearance 
to give to one another, which ^ve all so earnestly intreat from 'Hea- 
ven ? Can we look for clemency or gentleness from our Judge, when 
we are so backward to show it to our own brethren ? 

Accustom yourselves also to reflect on the small moment of those 
things which are the usual incentives to violence and contention. In 
ilie ruffled and angry hour, we view every appear^)U{e^i^ougfa a fa|ke 
medium, llie most iiiconsliderable point of . or honqitr, 

swells into a momentous object; and the slightest, att^k seeniato 
tlireaten immediate rum. But after passion or pjlde.'^has subsided, 
we look round in vain for the mighty , mischiefs we dreaded* The 
iabrJc, which our disturbed imagination bad reared, totally disap- 
peai's. But, though the cause of contention has dvrindied away, 
its conse(]uence's remain. We have alienated a friend, c**'- 

bittered an enemy ; we have sown the seeds of fiihire 
levolence, or disgust. — Suspend your violence, I beseecii 
nionieiit, when causes of discord occur. Anticipate that p^od of 
coolness, which, of itself, will soon arrive. Allow yourselves to think, 
how little you have any prospect of gaining by fierce contention ; but 
how much of the true happiness of life you are certain of throwing 
away. Easily, and from the smallest chink, the bitter whalers of strife 
are let forth; but thei^ course cannot be foreseen; and he seldom 
fails of suffering most from their poisonous effect, who first allowed 
them to flow. 


• But gentleness will, most of all, be promoted by frequent views of 
those .great objects which our holy religion presents. Let the pros- 
pects of immortality fill your niiiids. Look upon this World as a 
state of passage. Consider yourselves as engaged in the pursuit 'of 
higher intere*sts ; as acting now, under the eye of God, an introduc- 
tory part to a more important scene. Elevated by siichf" sentiments, 
your minds will become calm and sedate. You will look down, as 
from a superiour itotion, on the petty disturbances of the world. 
Thw ore the seSSsfa^ tlie sensual, and the vain, who are mp 6 t subj^t 
to the im^tence of passion. They are linked so closely, the 
world ; by so many sides they toudft**'every object, and every! per^ja . 
around diem, that they are perpetually hurt, and perpetually hhrtingi- 
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others. But the spirit of true religion removes us to a proper (Us-- 
tance from^the grating objects of worldly contention. It leaves us 
sufficiently connected wit|i the worlij for acting our part in it with 
projiricty; but* disengages iis from it so far, as to weaken its power 
of disturbing our tranquillity. It inspires magnanimity; and.mag- 
nsmimity always breathes gentleness. It leads us to view the follies 
of men with pity, not with rancour; and to treat, with the mildness 
of a siiperiour nature, what in litjle minds would call forth all the 
bitterness of passion. ' 

Aided by such considerations, let iis cultivate that geiUle wisdom 
which is, in so many respects, important both to our duty and our 
happiness. Let us assume it as the ornament of every age, and of 
every station. Let it temper the petulance of youth, and soften the 
moroseness of old age. Let it mitigate authority in those who rule, 
and promote deference among those who obey. I conclude with re- 
peating the caution, not to mistake for true gentleness, that flimsy 
imitation of it calh^d polished manners, which often, among men of 
the world, under a smooth appearance, conceals much asperity. Let 
yours be native gentleness of heart, flowing from the love of God, 
and the love of man. Unite this amiable spirit with a pro})er zeal 
for all that is right, and just, mid true. Let })iety be combined in 
your character witli huiiiiuiity. Let ddter^iined integrity dwell in a 
mild and gentle breast A character thus supported, will command 
more real respect, than can be procured by the most shining accom- 
plishments, when separated from virtue. 


SARMON VII. , 

ON THE DISORDERS OF THE .^|[s8ION8. 

Esther, v. 13. - 

Ye^ all this availeth me nothings so long as T we Mm derm ike Jew 
sitting at the Kin^s gate. 

These are the words of one, who, though higli in station and power, 
•confessed himself to be miserable. They relate to a memorable 
occurrence in the Persian history, uncier tlie reign of Ahasiierus, 
who is supposed to be the Prince known among the Greek Idstorians 
by the name of Artaxerxes. Ahasuerus had advanced, to the chie 
dignity in his kingtiom, Haman, an Amaickitc, who inherited all the 
ancient enmity of his race to the Jewish nation. He appears, from 
wliat is recorded of him, to, have been a very wicked minister. 
Raised to greatness without merit, he employed his power solely ibr 
the gratification of his passions. As the honours which he possessed 
were ,nc^t.v"to ro;^al, his pride was every day fed with that semle 
hoih^ wfllch is peculiar to Asiatic courts ; and sjX tlie servante of 
the King prostrated themselves before him. In the midst of diis 
general adulatioD; me person only stooped not to Haman. lliis 
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vil.] 

was Moniccai tlic Jew ; wlio, knowing tlii.s Anialekife to be an enemy 
to the |)ei>j)Ie oC (lod, and, with virtuou.s imiignation, despising that 
insolence of pr()S))erity with wluch he sa^him lifted upT fiot, 

f/or did hiin ra)cre7icc. On this appcxirance of disrespect from Mor- 
tlecai, nmnii fidl i>f' ; hd he Ihought scorn to lay hands on 
Mordecai aiotie, Persoiitil revenge was not sufficient to satisfy him. 
So violent and black were his passions, that lie resolved to exteniii- 
iiijte the whole nation to which Mordecai belonged. Abusing, for 
tliis cruel piir]x>.se, the favour of his crcdii Ions Sovereign, he obtained 
a decree Wo l)e sent forth, that, against a certain day, all the Jews 
throughout the Persian dominions should be put to the sword. 
iWeanwhilo, confident of success, and blind to approaching ruin, he 
continued exulting in his })rosperity. Invited by Ahasuerus to a 
royal baiujiiet, which Esther the Queen had prej^ared, Ite •waitjin'th 
that day joyful^ mid rvith a glad heart. liJiut behold how slight an 
incident was snllicient to poison his joy! As lie went forth, he saw 
Mordecai in the King's gate; and observed, that still he refused to 
do him homage. He stood not np^ nor uas moved, for him ; although 
he w'ell knew tlie forinidahle designs which Hainan was preparing to 
i^cciite. C>ne private man, despised his greatness, and dis- 
<Iaincd submission, while a whdl^^ingdom trembled before him; 
one spirit, which the utmost power could neither sub- 

due nor humble, blasted liis triumphs. His whole soul was shaken 
with a storm of passion. Wrath^ pride, and dii^il'e jpf revenge, rose 
into fury. With difficulty he restrained! himself in public; but as soon 
as came to his own house, he w'as forced to disclose the agony of 
his iniiul. He gathered togeUier his friends and family, with Zerish • 
his wife. He told them of the gloty of His riches^ a7id th^ rmdlitiide (f 
his childnm^ afid all the thhigs wherein the Kmg had p7'onuited him^ cnid 
' hem he had adtmiccd him above the p'Bices ami servants of the King* 
He said^ 77ioreaver, Yea^ Esthef' the (^ice7i did id 7W man emne in Wnfh 
the Kmg mito the bantpict that she had prepared, btd myself; and to- 
mor7'(m also am I invited unto ha' with the After all this pre*- 

amble, what is the conclusion? — Yet all this availcth me 7Wlhmg, so 
long as t^ee Mordecai the Jew sitting af the Kinfs gale* 

ITie sequel of Human’s history 1 shall not now pursue. It might 
afford matter for much instruction, by the conspicuous justice of God 
in his fall and punishment. Put, contemplating only the singular 
• situation in which the Text presents him, and tlie violent agitation of 
his mind which it displays, the following reflections naturally arise, 
which, togetlier with some practical improvements, sludl make the 
subject of this discourse. I. How miserable is vice, when one guilty 
passion creates so much torment! II. How unavailing is prosperity, 
.when, in the height of it, a single disappointment can destroy the 
relish of all its pleasures ! III. rlow weak is human nature, which, 
ill the absence of real, is thus prone to form to itself imaginary woes ! 

• I. How miserable is vice, when one guilty passion is. capable of 
crating so much torment ! When we discourse to you of the inter- 
nal misery of sinners; when wet' represent the pangs which they suffer 
from violent iiassions and a corrupted heart ; we are sometimes sus^* 
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pectecl of chusjiig a theme for declamation, and of heightening the 
picture which we draw, by colours borrowed from fancy. They 
whose minds are, na||^e, happily tranquil, or whose, situation in 
life removes theniL^&om uie disturbance and tumult of ^sion, can 
hardly conceive, .ttilt as long as tlie body is at ease, and 'tiilS eKtemal 
condition prosperoiisf-any thing which passes within the mind should 
cause such exquisitd woe. But, tor the truth of our assertions, we 
appeal to the history of mankind.^ We might reason from the cqii- 
stitutioii of the rational frame ; where the understanding is appointed 
to be supreme, and the passions to be subordinate; and where, if 
this due arrangement of its parts be overtlirown, misery^, pecessarily 
ensues, as pain is consequent in Uie animal fnune iipon^^^;:distortion 
of its members. But laying s|)eculations of this kind aside, it is suf- 
ficient to lead you to the view of liicts, the import of which can 
neither be controverted, vuor mistaken. This is, indeed, the great 
advantage of history, that it is a mirror which holds up maiikiud to 
tb^ own view. For, in all ages, human nature has been the same. 
In the circle of worldly alfalrs, the same characters and situations are 
perpetually returning; and in the follies and passions, the vices and 
crimes, of the gener^ions that are past, we read those of the present. 

Attend, then, to ihe instance now before us ; and conceive, if you 
can, a person more thoroughly wretched, Uian one reduced to make 
this humiliating confession, that, though siirrouiidcd with })ower, 
opulence, aiid^ileasurc, he was lost to all happiness, through the 
fierceness of his resentment; and was, at that moment, stung by dis- 
a))pointtnent, and torn by rage, beyond what he could bear. All Ihis 
avaiUih me nothings so long as I see Mordecai the Jex sitting at the 
Kin^s gate. Had this beeft a soliloquy of Hsmiiui’s within hiinsell', 
it would have been a sufficient discovery of his misery. But when we 
consider it as a confession w^iicli he makes to others, it is a proof that 
his misery w^as become insupportable. For, such agitations of the 
mind every man sUives to conceal, because he knows they dishonour 
him. Other griefswind sorrows, he can, with freedom, pour out to 
a confident. What he sufiers from the injustice or malice of the 
world, he is not ashamed to acknowledge. But when hts suffering 
arises from the bad dispositions of his own heart; when, in the height 
of prosperity, he is rendered miserable, solely by disappointed pride, 
every ordinary motive for communication ceases. Nothing but the 
violence of anguish cun drive him to confess a passion wliich renders^ 
him odious, and a weakness which renders him despicable. To what 
extr^iiy, in particular, must he be reiluced, before lie can disclose 
to bis own family the infamous secret of his misery ? In the eye of his 
faniil^every man wishes to appear respectable, and to cover from 
th^pv^tlVledge whatever may vilify or degrade him. Attacked oi; 
repro^^^ abroad, lie consoles himself with his importance at home; 
aiKi 4i^omestic attachment and respect, seeks for some compensation 
for tHJ&^nj^tice of "the world. Judge, then, of the degree of tormesat 
wfii^ih Human ei^ ured, by its breaking tlirough all these rcstraipts, 
and forcing hiif^p:.publish bis shame before those from whom all 
men seek most it. How severe must have been the conflict 
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which lie unde^^eiit withiii^^himself^ before he called together li'is wife 
uiid all his friends for this purpose ! How dreadful the agony he suf- 
fered at the moment of his cont^ssiom wh^;^.to the astonished com^^ 
pany, he lai^'^open the cause of his distress? , • 

Asseanbj^^l the evils which poverty, disease, %• violence can in- 
flict, and tlieir stings will he found by far less pungent, fhaii those which 
such guilty passions dart into the heart. Amidst the ordinary calor 
niiljes of the world, the mind can cj^ert its powders, and suggest relief : 
And the mind is properly the man; the sufferer, and his sufferings, 
can be distiiigiiislied. lint those disorders of passion, by seizing di- 
rectly on thQ:;^jKl, attack human nature in its strong hold, and cut 
off* its last' ifeiulirce. They penetrate to the very seat of j^ns- 
ation ; and rOnvert all the powers of thought into instruments of 
torture. 

Let us remark, in the event tliat is now before us, the awful hand 
ofOod; and admire his justice, in thus making the sinner’s omi 
li'irMness to reprove him, and his hacJksli dings to correct him* Sceptics 
reason in vain against the reality of divine government. ‘It is not a 
subject of dispute. It is a fact which carries the evidence of sense, 
and displays itself before our eyes. We sec the Almighty manifestly 
pnrsning the sinner ^xifh a il* We see him cdtihecting with every 
single deviation from duty, tlu>se wounds of the spirit whi<^ occasion 
the most extjuisite tormenrs. He luith not merely promulgated his 
Jaws now, and delayed the distribution of rewards and punishments 
until a future period of being. Hut the^ sanctions of his laws already 
takepUice; tlicir eflccts appear; and with such infinite wisdom are 
they contrived, ^as to i*c(juire no other executioners of justice against 
the sinner, than lus own guilty jiassions. *God needs not come forth 
from his secret place, in order to bring him to puiiishiiient.' He needs 
not call thunder down from the heavens,^ nor raise any ministers of 
wrath from the abyss below. He needs only say, Ephrciim is joined 
to his idols; tel him alone: And, at that instant, the sinner becomes 
his own tormentor. I'he infernal fire begins, of itself^ to kindle 
within him. The worm that never dies, seizes on his heart. 

Let us remark, also, from this example, how imperfectly we can 
judge, from external appearances, concerning real happiness or mi- 
sery. All Persia, it is probable, envied Haman as the happiest per- 
son in the empire ; while yet, at the moment of which we now treat, 
there was not, within its bounds, one more thoroughly wretched. We 
are seduced and deceived by that false glare which prosperity some- 
times throws around bad men. We are tempted to imitate their 
crimes, in order to partake of their imagined felicity. But remember 
Maman, and beware of the snare. 1, nink not, when you behold a 
{lageant of grandeur displayed to public view, that yoii discern the 
ensign of certain happiness. In order to form any just conclusion, 
you must follow the great man into the retired apartment, where he 
lay^ aside his disguise; yon must not only be able to penetrate into 
the interioift of families, but you must have a feco^^y which you 
can look into the inside of hearts. ’ Wj^e you with suc^ a 

power, you would most commonly behold go^ me^ in pjroportion 
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to their goodness, satisfied and easy ; you would behold atrocious 
sinners always restless and unhappy. 

Unjust are our coniplaiiits of the'promiscuous distribution made by 
Providence, 6f its favours among men. From superficial views sucli 
complaints arise. ITic distribution of the goods of fortune, indeed, 
may often be promi^Tcuous ; that is, disproportioncil to the moral cha- 
racters of men ; but the allotment of real happiness is never so. For 
lo the wicked there is vo peace. They are like the irovhlcd sea it 
canmt rest. They travel with pain all their days. Trouble and aU'- 
g 7 /;>// prevail a^ainsl them. Terrours make i!iem afraid (hi- cvety side. 
A dreadful sound is in their ears ; and they are in i^reat fear where no 
fear is. — Hitherto we have considered Ifaman iiniler the character 
of a verj' wicked man, tormented by criminal pjis.sions. Let us now 
consider him merely as a child of fortune, a jn’esperous man of the 
world; and proceed to observe, 

. JI. How unavailing worldly prosperity is, since, in the midst of it, 
i^iaiiiglc disappointment is snlHcient to embitter all its plca-.nrcs. We 
might-at first imagine, that the natural ettoct of prosperity would be, 
lo difiuse over the mind a prevailing salislhcrion, which tiie lesser 
evils of life could riot ruflle or disturb. We might expect, that as 
one in the full glow of health, dcsj)iseii the inclemency of weather; 
so one in possession of all the advantuges of high power aiul siation, 
should disregard slight injuries; and, at |)tifect case wiih hiinseHi 
should view, Sn the most favourable light, the [)ehavic/jv of others 
around liim. 8ucli effects would indeed follow, »!' \v(>» l<lly prosperity 
contained in itself the true princi[)les of haiiuin fjlicity. Hut ns it 
possesses them not, tlie very reverse cf iIkasc const'^jnences gene rally 
obtains. Pros})eritv debilitates, instoud cif strengthening the niiiul. 
Its most common eflfcct \s, lo create an extreejc rensibility to the 
^lightest wound. It foments impatient cl(\sires; and raises cxpcjct- 
ations w'liich no success can satisiv. It fosters a false delicacy, which 
sickens in the midst of indulgence. By repeated gratification, it 
blunts the feelhigs of njen to wliat is pleasing: and leaves them nn- 
liappily acute to whatever is uneasy. Hence, the giile, whicli another 
would scarcely fei*l, is, t() l!)e prosperous, a nule tempest. Hence, 
the rose-leaf doubled below them ' -i the couch, as it is told of tlio 
efteininate Sybarite breaks thei# rest. Hence, the disrespect shown 
by Mordecai, preyed W'itli such violer.ee on tlu^ heart of Haman. 
Upon no priiici))Ie of reason can we assign a sullicienl cause for all 
the distress which this incident occasioned to him. The cause lay 
not ill the'cxternal incident It lay within himself; it arose froiii a 
mind distempered by prosperity. 

Let this Ojiample correct that blind eagerness, with w'hich we rush 
to the chase of w'orldly greatness and honours. I say not, that it 
sBoulajaltogcther divert us from pursuing them ; since, when enjoyed 
with Iptnperance and wisdom, they may doubtless both enlarge j^iir 
wwl coi^’ibute to our comfort. But let it teach us not to 
dv<^rate tbe m|l^pL et it convince us, that unless wre add to them the 
necessary cori^l ^fe s of piety and virtue, they are, by themselves, 
more likely to raider us wretched, than lo make us happy. 
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Let the memorable fate of Hainan siigi^est to us also, how ollen, 
i)csi(lcs corrupting the mind and engendering internal misery, they 
lead us among precipices, and betray us intqi$ruin» At the moment'^ 
when fortune seemed to smile upon him with the most serene aud 
settled asi)ect, she was digging in secret the ))it for his fall. Pros- 
perity was weaving arouml his head the web of dftsU'uction. Success 
inflaineil his pride ; pride increased his tjiirsl of revenge ; the revenge 
which, for ihii sake of one man, he sought to execute on a whole 
natifai, ince.nsed the Queen; and he is doomed to slitter the same 
death which he had prepared for Mcrdocai. — Had Ilamaii remained 
in a private station, he might havi- arrived at a peaceable old age. 
lie might have boon, I shell not say a good or a happy man, yet 
probably far les< guilty, and less wretched, tlam when placed at the 
!ji.*ad or tin* gr^ alest c*m]»ire in the East. IVho ktKmcth xdiat is good 
for man in Uiis lifr ? nil the dmjs (fills vain lifc^ xthich he spendeth as 

An y nsive contemplalioii of human affairs will lead us to tltSai 
conclusi'.*!., 'I ’.t, anio.i/'' the different conditions and ranks of men, 
the l)alance of happmess is preserved in a great measure equal; and 
mat he high and the low, the rich and the poor, tlipproach,^ in point 
ol* r« ai )?oym#'Mt, m» ti T^^ajer to each other, than is commonly 
iinagir.ed. In -li * lot of iinn. mutual coinpensatious, botli of pleasure 
and ol'pain, universal v UiV* place. Providence never intended, that 
any stale li* re should t either completely happy or eittirely miser- 
able. If the ieeliiigs ol punuure are more numerous, and more lively, 
in the higher de“ *r^nients of life, such also are those of jiain. If 
greatness Uatterji or vji it multiplies qur dangers. If opulence 
increases our gralilications, it increases, in the same proportion, our 
desires and ih^nainds. If the poi>r are cmifiiicd to a more narrow 
circle, yet witliin iJmt circle lie most of tiiose natural satisfactions, • 
which, after all Uie refinements of art, are found to be the most 
genuine and true. — In a stale, therefore, where there is neiflier so 
iinicli to be coveted on the one hand, nor to be dreaded on the other, 
as at first appears, how submissive ougiit we to be to the disposal .ol* 
Providence ! llow Icinj^erate in onr desires a*nd pursuits ! How 
much more aUenlive to preserve our virtue, and to improve our 
minds, than to gain th^, doubtful and equivocal advantages of worldly 
prosperity ! - But now, laying aside the consideration of llamaifs 
grf»at crimes ; laying aside his high prosperity ; viewing him simply 
as a man ; let us observe, from his history, , 

III. How weak human nature is, wdiich, in the absence of rctil, is 
thus prone to. create to itself imaginary w^oes. Alt this availeth me 
nothings so loi^ as I see Mordecai the Jexs) sitting at the Khifs gate. 

• - What w'as it, O Hanuiii ! to thSe, though Mordecai had coii- 
liuiied to sit there and neglected to do thee homage? Would the 
banquet have been on that account the less magiiinceiit, thy palace 
Ichs splendid, or thy retinue less numerous? Could disrespect of 
an olit$curc stranger dishonour the favourite of a ^Hll^ ^ 
the midst of a thousand submissive courtiers, was H^sulleii counte- 
nance an object worthy of drawing thy notice, or m troubling thy 
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repose? — Alas! in Haman we behold too just a picture of what 
often ptoses within ourselves. We never know what it is to be long 
at ease. Let the world cease from changing around us : let external 
things keep^that situation in which we mpst wisli them tP remain ; yet 
somewhat from within shall soon arise, td'disturb our happiness. A 
Mordecai appears*, or seems to appear, sHtiiig at the gate, ftjome 
vexation, which our fancy has either entirely created, or at least has 
unreasonably aggravated, corrodes us in secret ; and, until that be 
removed, all that W'C enjoy availelh us nofhmg. Thus, while we are 
incessantly complaining of the vanity and the evils of human life, we 
make that vanity, and we increase those evils. Unskilled in the art 
of extracting happiness from the objects around us, our ingenuity 
solely appears in converting them into misery. 

Let it not he thought, that troubles of this kind are incident only 
to the great and the mighty. Though they, perhaps, from the in- 
tempera?ice of their passions, are peculiarly exposed to them ; yet llu! 
disease itself belongs to liiimaii nature, and spreads through all ranks. 
In the humble and seemingly quiet shade of private life, discontcnl 
broods over its imaginary sorrows ; preys upon the citizen, no less 
than upon the courtier; and often nourishes passions eijiially malig- 
nant ill the cottage and in the palace. Having once seized the iniiid, 
It spreiuls its own gloom over every surrounding object; it every- 
where searches out materials tor itself; and in no direction more fre- 
(|uent1y employ its unhappy activity, than in creating divisions 
amongst mankind, and in niagnitying sliglit provocations into mortal 
injuries. Tlioso self-created miserios, imaginary in the. cause, but 
real in tlie suffering, will bo found to Ibnn a jiroporlioii of human 
evils, not inferiour, either in severity or in number, to all that we 
endure from the unavoidable calamities of life. In situations where 
much comfort might be e/ijoyed, this man's superiority, and that man's 
neglect, our jealousy of a friend, our hatred of a rival, an imagined 
affront, or a iiiistakeu point of honour, allow us no repose. Hence, 
discords jn families, animosities among friends, and wars among na- 
tions. I’tence, Haman miserable in the midst of all that greatness 
could bestow. Hence, multitudes in the most obscure stations, for 
whom Providence seemed to liav*' prepareil a quiet life, no less eager 
ill their petty bi'oils, nor ieiif tormented by their passions, tlian if 
princely honours were the prize lor which they contended. 

Fuom this train of observation, which the Text has suggested, can 
wc avoid reflecting upon tlie disorder in which lianian nature plainly 
appears at present to lie ? We have beheld, in Human, the picture 
of that misery which arises from evil passions ; of that iinimppincss, 
which is incipient to tlic higliest prosperity; of tliat discontent, which 
is common to every state. MHiether we consider him as a bad man, 
a^|k>spcrous man, or simply as a man, in every light wc behold 
touuweak for passion. This is the source of the reigning 
5ira ; this is the root of the universal disease. The story of Hcman 
shows u^what human nature has too generally appeared to be 
Shrife^ery agi&.w |ience, when w'e read the history of nations, what do 
wc read but tMi^mstory of the follies and crimes of men ? We may 
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dignity those recordeil, transactions, by calling them the intrigues of 
Statesmen, and the exploits of conquerours ; but they are, in truth, 
no other than the efforts of discontent to escape from its niis*ery, and 
the struggles^ of contending passions among unhuppy«inen. The 
history of mankind has evte been a continued tragetly; the world a 
great theatre exhibiting the same repeated scene, of the follies of men 
shooting forth into guilt, and of tlieir passions fermenting, by a quick 
process, into misery. , 

But can wc believe, that the nature of man came forth in this 
stiitc from the hands of its gracious Creator ? Did he frame this 
world, aud store it with iiihabitsints, solely that it might be reple- 
nished with crimes and misrortunes ? — In the moral, as well as in 
the natural world, we may plainly discern the signs of some violent 
convulsion, which has shattered the original workmanship of the 
Almiglity. Amidst this wreck of luimaii nature, traces still remain 
which indicate its Author. Tliose high powers of conscience and 
reason, that capacity for happiness, that ardour of enterprise, that? 
glow of affection, which often break tlirough the gloom of human 
viinity and guilt, are like the scattered columns, the broken arches, 
and defaced sculptures of some fallen temple, whose ancient splen- 
dour appears amidst its ruins. So conspicuous in hiiinan nature are 
^ those characters, both of a higirorigin, and of a degraded state, that 
by many religious sects throughout the earth, tliey have been seen 
and confessed. A tradition seems to have pervaded almost all na- 
tions, that the human race had, either through some offence forfeited, or 
tlirough some misfortune lost, that sUition of primai^val honour which 
they once possessed. But while from this doctrine, ill understorKl, 
aiul involved in many fabulous tales, the nations wandering in Pagan 
ilnrkness could draw no consequences that were just; while totally 
ignorant of llie nature of the disease, they sought in vain for the 
remedy ; the same divine revelation, which has informed us in what 
manner our apostacy arose from the abuse of our rational powers, 
lias^nstructed us also how we may be restored to virtue and to hap- 
piness. 

Lkt us, therefore, study to improve the assistance which this re- 
velation afii)rds for tlie restoration of oyr nature, and the recovery of 
our felicity. With humble and gratcfi#hiinds, let us apply to those 
medicinal springs which it hath opened, for curing the disorders of our 
heait and passions. In this view, let us, with reverence, look up to 
iliat Divine Personage, who descended into this world, on purpose 
lo be Me /tgA/ and the life of mm / who came in the fulness of grace 
aiul trutli, to repair the desolatiwi of many genmalions^ to restore 
order among the works of Gotl, and to raise up a nem earth and fietv 
iummSi tvherein righteousness shoidd dwcU fir ever* Under liis tuition 
let us put ourselves ; and amidst the storms of passion to which we 
are here exposed, and the slippery paths which we aue left to tread, 
never 1:rust presumptuously to our own understanding. Thankful 
that a Heavenly Conductor vouchsafes his aid, let us e^estly pray, 
that from him may descend divine light to guide our and divine 
strength to fortify our minds, l^t us pray, that his gmee may keep ^ 
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US from all intemperate passions, and inists^^v pursuits of pleasure, 
that whether it sliall be his will to give or ^Ydeny us earthly pros- 
l^erity, he may bless us with a calm, a sound, and well-regulated 
mind ; may give us moderation in success, and fortitude under dis- 
a])pointnicnt; and may enable us so to take warning from the crimes 
and miseries of others, as to escape the snares of guilt. 

While w^c thus maintain a due dependence on God, let us also 
exert ourselves with care in acting our own part. From the whole 
of what has been said, this important instruction arises, that the hap- 
piness of every man depends more upon the state ofjiis own mind, 
than uj)on any one external circmnstiince; nay, more than upon all 
external things put together. We have seen, that inordinate pas- 
sions are the great disturbers of life; and that, unless we possess 
a good conscience, and a well-governed mind, discontent will blast 
every enjoyment, and the highest prosperity will prove only dis- 
guised misery. Fix then this conclusion in your minds, that the 
destruction of‘ your virtue is the destruction of your peace. Axr/j 
thy heart mth alt diligence; govern it with the greatest care ; for 
out of it are the issues of life. In no station, in no period, think 
yourselves secure from tlie dangers which spring from your passions. 
Every age and every station they beset; from youth \o grey hairs, 
and Irom the peasant to the prince. * 

At your first setting out in lile, especially when yet unacquainted 
with tire uwld and its snares, when every pleasure enchants with its 
smile, and every object shines with the gloss of novelty ; beware of the 
seducing appearances which surround you, and recollect what others 
have suffered from the power of headstrong desire. If you allow any 
passion, even though it oe esteemed iiiiu)ccnt, to acquire an absolute 
ascendant, your inward peace will be impaired. But if any wdiich has 
the taint of guilt, take fearly possession of your mind, you may date 
fj’om that moment the ruin of your tranquillity. Nor witli the season 
ot youth <ioes the peril end. To the impetuosity of youthful desire, 
succeed ihe more sober, but no less dangerous attachments of^ad- 
vancing years; when the passions wliich are connected with interest 
and ambition begin their reign, and too frequently extend their ma- 
lignant iiiffuouce, even overall ose periods of life w'hich ought to be 
most tranquil. From the4||f)Sjt to the last of man’s abod.e on eartli, 
the discipline uuist never be relaxed, of guarding the heart from the 
dominion of [lassion. Eager passions, and violent desires, werq not 
made for man. They exceed his sphere. ^IThtey find no adequate ob- 
jects oil earth ; and of course can be productii^ of nothing but misery, 
'rile certain consequence of indulging them is, that there shall come 
an evil day, when the anguish of disappointment shall drive us to 
acknowledge, that all which. we enjoy availelh m milling. 

' • iniagine, that the warnings which I have given in 

this Discourse, are applicable only to the case of such signal offenders 
as he was, of whom the Text treats. Think not, as I am afiuiid too 
njwy do^ that because your passions have not hurried you into 'atro- 
cious they have therefore wrought no mischief, and have left 

no sting W»ind them. By a continued series of loose, though up- 
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parently trivial gram^tions, the heart is often as thoroughly cur« 
rupted, as by the Qpifrmssioii of any one of those eiioriiioiis crimes 
which spring from great ambitioi>, or great revenge. Habit gives 
the passions strength, wliile the absence of glaring gitih seemingly 
justifies them ; and, unawakened by remorse, tlie sinner proceeds in 
his course, till he wax bold in guilt, and become fipe for ruin. For 
by gradual and latent steps, the destruction of our virtue advances. 
Did tjie evil unveil itself at the begiiming; did the .storm which is to 
overthrow our peace, discover, as it rose, all its hor^mirs, precautions 
would more iiie(|ueiUly be taken against it. But wc we imperce|)tibly 
betrayed; and A'oni one licentious attachment, one criminal passion, 
are, by a train of consequences, dniwii on to another, till the govern- 
ment of our minds is irrecoverably lost The enticing and the 
odious passions are, in this respect, similar in their process; and, 
though by different roads, conduct at last to the same issue. David, 
when he first belu?ld Bathsheba, did not plan the death of Uriah. 
Hamnn was not delivered up all at once to the madness of revenge. 
His passions rose with the rising tide of prosperity ; and pride com- 
pleted what prosperity began. What was originally no more than 
displeasure at Alordecai’s clisre.spccl, increased with every invitation 
he received to the bampiet t)f die Queen ; till it impelled him to de- 
vise the slaughter of a whole nation, and ended in a degree of rage 
which confounded his reason, and hurried him to ruin. In this man- 
ner, every crijiiinal passion, in ils jirogrcss, .swells and l>l^cken.s ; and 
what was at first a small cload, such as the prophet’s .servant .saw, no 
bigger them a man's hand rising from Ihe sea is soon found to carry 
the tempest in its .womb. , 


SERMON VIII. 

ON OUU IGNORANCE OF GOOD AND EVIL IN THIS LIFE. 

Eccles. vi. 12. 

Wflo Jenaweih 'whaf is good for man in lifc^ all the days of his min 
life, whic/i he spcndelh as a shado'wF 

Till: measure according to which knowledge is dispensed to man, 
nflbrds coiis|)icuous prQofs of divine wi.sdom. In many instances we 
clearly perceive, that either more or less would have proved detri- 
mental to his state;; that entire ignorance would iTave deprived him of 
proper motives to actiqn ; and that complete discovery would have 
raised him to a sphere too high for his present powers. He is, there- 
fore, permitted to knartso only in parts and to see through a ^ass^ darkly. 
He is left in that state of conjecture, and partial information, which, 
thougfi it may occasionally subject him to distress, yet, on the whole, 
conduces most to his improvement; which affords him knowledge 
sufficient for the purposes of virtue, and of active life, without disturb- 

* 1 Kings, zviii. 44. • 
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(he opdlUions of his mind, Iby a da^l^. 

Inis evidently holds with respect to that obscurity whim 

now covers the great laws of Nature^ the decrees of the Supreme Being, 
the state of tlie invisible worlds the future events of our .own li&, and 
the thoughts and designs which pass within the breasts of others^* 

But there is an ^orance of another kind, with respect to which the 
application of this remark may appear more dubious ; the ignorance 
under which men labour concerning their happiness in the present 
life, and the of obtaining it. If there be foundation for Solo- 

mon’s complainSPh the Text, tc/io hnameth whcti is good Jbr man in this 
life f this consequence may be thought inevitably to follow, that the 
days of his life must be min in every sense ; not only because they are 
fleeting, but because they are empty too, like the diadem. For to what 
purpose are all his labours in the pursuit of an object, which it is not m 
nis power to discover or ascertain? — Let us then seriously enquire, 
what account can be given of our present ignorance, respecting what is 
good for us in this life ; whether nothing be left, but only to wander 
in uncertainty amidst this darkness, and to lament it as die sad con- 
sequence of our fallen state ; or whether such instructions may not be 
derived from it, as give ground for acknowledging, that by this, as by 
all its other appointments, the wisdom of Providence brings real good 
out of seeming evil ? 1 shall, in order to determine this point, first, 
endeavour to illustrate the doctrine of jthe Text, That we know not, 
or at most know imperfectly, what is good for us in this life : I shall 
next explain the causes to which this defect in our knowledge is 
owing: And then shall show the purposes which it was intended to 
vserve, and the effects which it ought to produce on our conduct. 

The whole history of* inankiiirK seems a comment on the doctrine 
of the Text. When webreview the course of human affairs, one of 
the first objects w^liich every-where attracts our notice, is, the mistaken 
judgment of men concerning their own interest. The sore evil which 
Solomon long ago remarked with respect to riches, of their being kej)t 
hy the avmct's tlureqf to their hurt, takes place equally with respect to 
c|oniinion and power, and all the splendid objects and high stations of 
life. We every day behold men climbing, by painful steps, to that 
dangerous height, which, in^e end, renders their fall more severe, 
and their rui^ more conspic][|as. Bur it is not to high stations that 
the doctrine of the Text is limited. In the crimes by which too often 
diese are gained, and in the misfortunes which they afterwards bring 
forth, the greater part of every audience may think themselves little 
concerned. Leaving such themes, therefore, to the poet and the his- 
torian, let us cbmefiearer to ourselves, and survey the ordinary walk 
of life. 

Around us, we every-where behold a busy multitude. Restless^ and 
in their present situation, they are incessantly employed in 
^Accomplishing ^ change of it ; and as soon as their wish is fulflljed, 
we, discern, by their ^haviour, dial they are as dissatisfied as they 
wero.be{^f[. . Where they expected to have found, a paradii^, they^ 

, The man of business pines for leisure. The leisure, 

^ : * • Vid« Sermon IV. 
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fur which an irksome gkxmt;1Bid» tliroa^ 
want of employnwM^jKmnguisheSf sickens, and dies* Thp man of 
retirement fancies no ^te to lie so happy as that of active liSs. But 
be has not ejigaged long in the tumults and contests df the worlds 
undlthe finds cause to look back with regret on the calm hours of his 
former privacy and retreat. Beauty, wit, eloquefijcc, and fame, are 
eagerly desired by persons in every rank of life. ITiey are the pa« 
rent’s^ fondest wish for his child ; th& ambition of the young, and the 
admiration of the old. And yet, in what number||||jtinstances have 
they proved, •to those who possessed them, no(n||Pl thftn shining 
snares ; seductions to vice, instigations to folly, and, in the end, sources 
of misery ? Comfortably might their days have passed, had they been 
less conspicuous. But the distinctions which brought them forth to 
notice, conferred splendour, and withdrew happiness. l*ong life is, of 
all others, the most general, and seemingly the most innocent olgect 
of desire. With respect to this too, we so frequently err, that it would 
have been a blessing to many to have had their wish denied. There 
was a period when they might have quitted the stage with honq^^' 
and in peace. But, by living too long, they outlived their reputatibiv; 
outlived their family, their friends, and comforts; and reaped nothing 
from the continuance of days, except to feel the pressure of age, to 
^ taste the dregs of life, and to behold a wider compass of human 
misery. ** 

JUaa walketh in a xmn show. His fears are often as Vain as his 
wishes. As what flattered him in expectation, frequently wounds 
him in possession; so the event to which he looked forward with an-^ 
anxious and fearfuj eye, has often, when it arrived, laid its terrour^V 
aside ; nay, has brought in its train unexpected blessings. Both good 
and evil are beheld at a distance, through^a perspective which de- 
ceives. The colours of objects vrhen nigh, are entirely difierent from 
what they appeoi'cd when they were viewed in futurity. 

Thu fact then being undoubtedly certain, that it is common for 
men to be deceived in their prospects of happiness, let us next inquire 
into the causes of that deception. Let us attend to those peculiar cirn 
cumstances in our state, which render us such incompetent judges of 
future good or evil in this life. 

First, We arc not sufficiently acquanibd with ourseli^s to foresee 
our future feelings. We judge by the sensations of the present mo^* 
ment; and, in the fervour of desire, pronounce confidently concent^ 
ing the desired object. But we reflect not, that our minds, i|ke our 
bodies, undergo great alteration, from the situations into which they 
are thrown, and me progressive stages of life through which they pass* 
Hence, coTicernmg any condition vmich is yet untried, we conjecture 
with much uncertainty. In imagination,* we carry our present wants, 
inclinations, and sentiments, into the state of life to which we aspiiei^ 
But ho sooner have we entered on it, than our sentiments and inclih<« ' 
adons thange. New wants and desires arise; new objects^ are 
quired to gratify them ; and by cons^uence our bid dissatisfa^^, ; ' 
rethx^s, and the void, which was to have been fiU^, remains ^ 
as itvihiis before. ^ \ 
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But ncxtll^pposing our knoi^^ge of buM|^ sufficient to direct 
us in th(} choice of happiness, yet still we ai^^BHble to ei^, from our 
ignorance of the connexions which^subsist between our own condition 
and that of others. No individual can be happy, unless the circum- 
stances of those around him be so adjusted as to conspire wit^i his 
interest. For, in human society, no happiness or misery stands un- 
connected and independent. Our fortunes are interwoven by thr^liids 
innumerable. We touch one a^iotlier on all sides. One man’s mis- 
fortune or sucj^fc his wisdom or his folly, often, by its consequences, 
reaches throupBultitudes. Such a system is far too CQinplicated for 
our arrangemwrtT It requires adjustments beyond our skill and power. 
It is a chaos of events, into which our eye cannot pierce ; and is cap- 
able of regulation, only by Him who perceives at one glance the re- 
lation of each to ail. 

Farther, as we are ignorant of the events which will arise from the 
combination of our circumstances with those of others, so wo are 
equally ignorant of the influence wliich the present transactions of our 
life may have uj)on those which are future. Tlie important question 
is not, What is good for a man one day ? but. What is good for him 
all the days of his life P — Not, What will yield him a few scattered 
pleasures ? but, What will render his life happy on the whole anioiiut ? 
And is he able to miswer that questfori, who knoweth not what one 
day may bring forth ; who cannot tell, whether the eveiits of it may 
not branch*out into consequences, whicli will assume a direction quite 
opposite to that in which they set forth, and spread themselves over 
^{1 his life to come ? There is not any present moment that is uncon- 
^4ix:ted with some future one. The life of every man is a continued 
main of incidents, cach^link of which hangs upon ^hc former. Hie 
transition from cause to effect, from event t(^ event, is often carried 
on by secret steps^" which our foresight cannot divine, and our saga- 
city is unable to trace. Evil may, at some future period, bring forth 
good ; and good may bring fortli evil, both equally unexpected. Had 
the Patriarch, .Toseph, continued^ loiter under his father’s fond in- 
dulgence, he might have lived an^bscure and insignificant life. From 
the pit and file prison, arose the.incidents which made him the ruler 
of Egypt, and the saviour of his father’s house. 

Lastly, Supposing every Ancr incapaci^to be removed, our igno- 
rance t>f the dangers to which our spirit^ state ,is exposed, would 
disqualify us for judging soundly concel^iSg our true happipess. 
Higher interests than those of the MiR^cnt world, are . now depend- 
ing. All that is done or suffered by^ ^re, ultimately refers to that 
immortal world, for which ^d men are trained up, under the care 
of an Almighty parent. Wc are as incompetent judges of the mea- 
sures necessary to be pursued for this end, as children are of the pro- 
per conduct to be held in their education. We foresee the dangers 
^our spiritual, still less than we do those of our natural s^te ; bc- 
Ause we are less attentive to trace them, are st!U more ex- 

vice than to misery; because confidence which we 

place m our^yirtu^ is yet worse founde^lman that which we place 
in our wisdom. Can you esteem him prosperous who is raisra to 
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his pas^dhssL but which cQi||||||)ts his prin- 
srsCTp his virtue ? 


a sitimtipn which 

ciplegjk ^isorders"J||H|iup And, finally, overs 
In the ardour of pufSSit, how little are' these effects foreseen ? And 
yet, how often are they accomplished by a change condition? 
Latent coriliptioiis are called forth; seeds of cuilt are quick^ed 
into life; a growth of crimes arises, which, hac^it not been for die 
culture of prosperity, would never have seen the light. How 
otfen is man, boastful as he is of reason, merely the creature of 
his ^fortune ; X formed and moulded* by the incid ent of his lifel^^ 
Hozael, when yet a private man, detested the of cruelty. 

T/iou shalt Slay the young mm xmth the mordy saidiR|^rophetlS£ 

HiaU dash the childrmy and rip up thewomm *mith cfiild. Is thy snvant 
a dogy replied Hazael, that he should do these things ?* But no sooner 
was he clothed with the coveted purple, than it seemed to taint his 
nature. He committed tlie crimes of which, at a distance, he be- 
lieved himself incapable ; and became the bloody tyrant w^ose cha- 
racter his soul once abhorred. 

Such then at present is man ; thus incapable of pronouncing with 
certainty concerning his own good or evil. Of futurity, he discerns 
little ; and even that little he secs through a cloud. Ignorant of the 
alteration which his sentiments and desires will undergo, from new 
situations in life ; ignorant of the consequences which wul follow from 
the combination of his circumstances with those of others aroi^nd him; 
ignorant of the influence which the present may have on the future 
events of his life ; ignorant of the effect which a chan^ of condition 
may produce on Kis moral character, and his eternal interests | h;^ 
can he know what is good for him all the days (f his min lifcy ^ 

spendeth as a shadaeo? , 

Instead of pnly lamenting this ignorngee, let us, in the" last p£i 
consider how it ought to be improved ; yi^iat duties it suggests, and 
what wise ends it was intended by Providence to* promote. . ' 

I. Let this doctrine teach us to proceed with caution and circum- 
spection, through a world where evil so frequently lurks under the 
form of good. To be humble and modest in opinion, to be vigilant 
and attentive in conduct, to distrust fair appearances, and to restrain 
rash desires, are instructions which the darkness of oifi* present state 
should strongly inculcate. God hatluppointed our situation to be 
so ambiguous, in order ,|^h to call fc^ the exertion of those intelli- 
gent powers Vbich heh^ given us, and to enforce our dependence 
on his gracious aid. ^I^s not in^man that wallreth to direct his stfps. 
Surrounded with so many:to|y[dering paths, among which the '%risest 
are ready to stray, how ea^mfiy should we implore, and how ^nk- 
fully should we receive^ that divine illumination whidi is promise^ 
Scripture to the pious and the humble! The secret of the Lord is with 
them that fear him. He will guide them with his counsel. He will 
teach them the wty that they shondd choose. But what must be the fete 
of him, who, amidst aiyhe dangers attending human, conduct, neifh^ 

^ r direction, nor properly exerts' that reasiW : 
him? If tc^he most diligent inquirw^^r' 

9 19. IS. .. 
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proves so diil|||It a task to distinguish true goo^} from those fallaci- 
ous appearances with which it is ever blended)!." how should^|^ dis- 
cover it who brings neither patience^ nor attention to the seard^who 
applies to no other counsellor than present pleasure, and, with a rash 
and credulous mind, delivers himself up to every suggestion of desi^'e? 

This admonition I particularly direct to those, who- are in a period 
of life too often characterised by forward presumption sind he^long 
piS^it. The self-conceit of the young, is the great source of those 
dlii^rs to which Aey are exposed, imd it is peculiarly unfortun'ate, 
that the age wM K stands most in need of the counsel of the wise, 
should be the mXt prone to contemn it. Confident in the opinion^ 
which they adopt, and in the measures which tliey pursue, they seem 
as if they understood Solomon to say, not, JVAo kncnvet/i, but, Who 
is ignorant of what is good for man all the days of his life ? The bliss 
to be aimed at, is, in their opinion, fiilly apparent. It is not the dan- 
ger of bdistake, but the failure of success, which they dread. Acti- 
vity to seize, not sagacity to discera, i& the only requisite which they 
value. — How long shall it be, ere the fate of your predecessors in 
the same course teach you wisdom? How long shall the experience 
of all ages continue to lift its voice to you in vain ? Beholding the 
ocemi on which you are embarked covered with wrecks, are not those 
&tal signals sufficient to admonish yOii of the hidden rock ? If, 'in 
Paradise itself, there was a tree which bare fruit fair to the eye, but 
mortal in itSveifccts, how much more, in this fallen state, may such 
deceiving appearances be expected to abound ! The whole state of 
Nature is now become a scene of delusion to the sensual mind. Hardly 
' 9liy thiu^ is what it appears to be. And what flatters most, is always 
farthest from reality. Tlajre are voices which sing around you ; but 
whose strains allure to ruin. There is a banquet spread, where poi- 
son is in every dish. The;’e is a couch which invites you to repose ; 
but to slumber upon it, is death. In such a situation, he not highr^ 
minded^ hut fear. Let sobriety ten^per your unwary ardour. . Let 
modesty check your rash presumption. Let wisdom be the offspring 
of reflection now, rather than the fruit of bitter experience hereafter. 

"I I. Let ou4 ignorance of what is good or evil, correct anxiety 
about worldly success. As rashness is the vice of youth, the oppo- 
site extreme of immoderate caca is the vice of advancing years. The 
doctrine which | have illustrated, is equally adapted for checking 
both. Since we are so often betrayed into evil by the mistaken pur- 
suit of good, care and attention are requisite, both in forming bur 
choice, and in conducting our pursuit; but since our attention and 
care are liable to be so omn frustrated, they should never be allowed 
to deprive us of tranquillity. 

^ The ignorance in whicn wq are left concerning good and evil, is 
not such as to supersede prudence in conduct: For wisdom is still 
found to excel folly as for as light exceUeth darkness. But it is that 
dc^ee of unceAainty, which ought to render us temperate in«,pur- 
suft'i which ought to calm the perturbation d^hope and fear, and to 
Cure the .pain of anxiety. Anxiety is the poison of human me. It 
is the parent of many sins, and of more miseries. In a world where 
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every thing is so where you may succeed in J/fpr wish, and , 

be mkgg He; where may be disappointed, and te blest in the 
disai^Uhtment; what means thjs restless stir and commotion of 
mind? Can your solicitude alter the course, or unraveUthe intricacy 
of human events? Can your curiosity pierce through the cloud which 
the Supreme Being hath made impenetrable to mortal eye ?•— To pro- 
vide gainst every apjwent danger, by the emplc^ment of the 
promising meaps, is die office of wisdom. But at this point wis^ 
stops. It commands you to retire, after you have^one all that^ 
incumbent op you, and to possess your mind in peMK By going be- 
yond this point; by giving yourselves up to imflmderate concern 
about unknown events, you can do nothing to advance your success, 
and you do much to ruin your peace. You plant within your breast 
the thorn which is long to gall you. To the vanity of life, you add 
a vexation of spirit, which is wholly of your own creation, not of I>i* 
vine appointment. For the dubious goods of this world werdf never 
designed by God to raise such^ eager attachment. They were given 
to man tor his occasional . refreshment, not for his chief felicity. By 
setting an excessive value upon objects which were intended only for 
your secondary regard, you change their nature. Seeking more sa- 
tisfaction from them than they are able to afford, you receive less 
than they might give. From^ mistaken care to secure your happi- 
ness, you bring upon yourselves certain misery. 

III. Let our ignorance of good and evil determine^us to follow 
Providence, and to resign ourselves to God. One of the most im- 
portant lessons which can be given to man, is resignation to his Maker; 
and nothing inculcates it more than the experience of his own inab|-.. 
lity to guide hinVself — You know not whilt is good for you, in thS 
future periods of life. But God perfectly knows it; and if you faith- 
fully serve him, you have reason to belic^43 that he will always con- 
sult it. Before him lies the whole succession of events which are to 
fill iip your existence. It is in his power to arrange and model them 
at his pleasure, and so to adapt one thing to another, as to fulfil his 
promise of making them all work together good to those who laoe 
him. Here then, amidst the agitations of desire, and perplexities 
of doubt, is one fixed point of rest. By this let us abide ; and dis- 
miss our anxiety about things uncei^Jtain and unknown. Ac^mint 
yotirsdves with God^ and be at peace. Secure tlie (me thing neeeffid. 
Study to acquire an interest in the Divine favour ; and you may 
safely ^ surrender yourselves to the Divine administration. 

When tempted to repine at your condition, reflect how uncertain 
it is, whether you should have been happier in any other. Remem- 
bering the vanity of many of your former wishes, and the fallacy 
which you have so often experienced in your schemes of happiness, 
be* thankful that you are placed unefer a wiser direction than your 
own. Be not too particular in your petitions to Heaven, concernin|^ • 
you|| temporal' interest Suffer God to govern the*world according 
to his own plan ; andpnly pray, that he would bestow what his uner* 
ring ^dom sees to be best for you on the whole. In a word, 
mi^ your wa^ unto the Jjord. Trust in him^ and do good. FoUoiw 

r 2 . 
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wherever his providence leads; comply witli i{hatever hki will re- 
quires ; and leave 4II the rest to him. , 

IV. fjET ouj imorance of what js good for us in this life, prevent 
our taking any umawfol step, in order to compass our most fiivourite 
designs. Were the sinner bribed with any certain andf unquestlonr 
ablq^liditotage ; could the means which he employs ensure his sup- 
and could tliat success ^sure his comfort; he might have some 
to ofl^ for deviating fro;n the path of virtue.^ But the doo- 
. ' ^ illustrated, deprives Irirn of all excuse, and places 

his folly in the n^t striking light. He climbs the stec;p rock, and 
treads on the ed^ of a })rcc^ice, in order to catch a shadow. He 
has cause to dread, not only the uncertain^ of the event which he 
wishes to accomplish, but the nature also or that event when accom- 
phshed. He is not only liable to that disappointment of success, 
^hichjg often frustrates all the desmns of men ; but liable to a dis- 
appoflllnent still more cruel, that/^ being successful and miserable 
at once. Riches and pleasures are the chief temptations to criminal 
d^ds.^ Yet those riches, when obtained, may very possibly overwhelm 
him with unforeseen miseries. Those pleasures may cut short his 
health and life. And is it for such doubtful and fallacious rewards, 
that the deceiver fills his moutli with lies, the friend betrays his bene- 
factor, the apostate renounceahis faith/»and the assassin covers hiinself 
with blood ? 

Whoever*commits a crime, incurs a certain evil for a most uncer- 
tain good. What will turn to his advantage in the a)UTse of this life, 
he cimnot with any assurance know. But this lie may know, with full 
certainty, that by breaking the Divine commandments, he will draw 
upon his head that displeasure of the Almighty, which shall crush 
him for ever. The advantages of this worjci, even when innocently 

S ined, are uncertain blessings ; when obtained by criminal means, 
ey carry a curse in their bosom. To tlie virtuous, they are often 
no more than chaff. To the guilty, they are always poison. 

V. Let our imperfect knowleci^^ of what is good or evil, attach 
us the more to those few things concerning which there can be no 
dCubt of their^ieing truly good. Of temporal things which belong to 
this class, the catalogue, it must be confessed, is small. Perhaps the 
chief worldly good we should wish to enjoy, is a sound mind in a sound 
body. Hemtb ^d peace^ a moderate fortune, and a few friends, sum 
up all the undq^ted articles of temporal felicity. 'Wise was the man 
who addresseMiis prayc^ to God iMemove far from uie vanity and lies. 
Give meeieither poverty nor riches. Feed me mth food convenient for 
me. Lest I be fully deny thee^ and soy, Who is the Lordf or test 

ptior^ and steady and tyke the name of my God in vain. * He whose 
wishes, respecdtig the [mssessions of this world, are the most reason^ 
able and bounded, is likely to lead the safest, and, for that reason, 
the mpSt desirable' life. By aspmng too high, we frequently miss the 
haj^hws which, by a less amlbitioas aim, we might have gmned. 

happiness on earth, is rather a pictur€|||!^hich die imagiiiatioii 
toms, thiftii a reality which man is allowed^to possess*^ • 

• ProT. zu. s, 9. 
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Blit with regard to spiritual felicity^ we aref^ot oobfihed to such 
humbly views. Clear and determinate objects are pr<qx> 9 ed to our 
pursuit; and full scope is given to the nibst ardent da^hre. *£116 for- 
giveness of our sins, and me assistance of Ood’s hbly grace to guide 
our* life; the improvement of our minds in knowledge and wisdom, in 
piety and virtue ; the protection and favour of thd^great Fadlbr|^all, 
of the blessed Redeemer of mankind, a^d of jthe ^Spirit of saiic' 
tion and comfort; these are objects, in the jmrsuit of^ whicl^ 
is no rooEtl fox' hesitation anfl distrust nor any |$rrand for thin 
tion in my Tejtt, Who knoweik what is good Had ProVK 

dence spread an equal obscurity overfhappiness of. every kind, we 
might have had some reason to complain of the vani^ of our con- 
dition. But we are not left to so hard a fate. The Son ofGojd hath <1^ 
sceiided from Heaven to be ihe^sht of the worlds He hath removed 
that veil which covered true blii^from the search of wanderkuf mdi^ 
tids, and liatli taugiit^them the%ay which leads to life. i^rldSy 
enjoyments are shown to Uh follow and deceitful, with an express 
intention to direct their affections towards those which are spirituaL 
Tlie same discoveries which diminish the value of the one, serve to 
increase that of the other. Finally, 

VI. Let out ignorance of what is good or evil here below, lead Our 
thoughts and desires to a bet&r woridf I have endeavoured to vin- 
dicate the wisdom of Providence, by showing the many useful pur- 
poses which this ignorance at present promotes. It serves to check 
presumption and rashness, and to enforce a diligent exiertlbn of our 
rational powers, joined with a humble dcpendaiice on Divine aid. It 
moderates cagei; passions respecting worlijly success. It inculcates 
resignation to the disposal, of a Providence which is much wiser than 
man. It restrains us from ^ploying unlawful means in order to 
compass our most fiivourb^ designs. It tend^to attach us more closely 
to those things which arc unquestionably good. It is, therefore, such 
a degree of ignonmee as suits tlie present circumstances of man, better 
than more complete, infbrma^on concerning good and evil. 

At the same time, the causes, which render tins obscurity necessary, 
too plainly indicate "a broken and corruptedKs^te of l^uman nature.. 
They show this life Jto be. a state of trial. Tlie/ suggest the ideas of 
a land of pilgrimage, not of the house of rf^ Low-minded and base 
is he, who aspired to no higher portion; who coidd,|b|r\satisfied to 
speml his whok existence, in chkuftg th^se treacl^lr^ appearances 
of good, which ^ often mock his ptilrsuil; ^adow ^n be more 

vain, ,thmi the life of the greatest part of&ai^ma? ^1 that eager 
and bustlipg crowd which we behold on the ei^^^|Sow'few discover the 
path of true happiness? How few can weUfca activity has not 

been misemployed, and whose course termi^tes ndfTn coni^ssions of 
disappointments ? Is tliis the state, .are these thh to which 

a rational spirit, with all its high h^s and greatTcepacides, is to be 
Umi&d for ever? — l^i^mhless thatDbd who hath set nobler pros- 
pects before us; whe^oy the death, and, resunwtion of his Son Jesws 
Christ, hath begotten us to the lively kepe of an inhentame 
ruptiblcj t^idefiled^ and that fadeth not tvemay^ reserved in the 
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Let US show ourselves woT^y of such a hope, by setting mir qffictiom 
upon the mt upon things on the earth. Let us walk %y 

faiths sfui fM Inj^sight ; and^ ariiidst the obscurity of this fiiint and 
dubious twil^h\, Console otffeclves with the expectation of a brighter 
day wh^ 1$ soon to open. This eaith is the land of shadows. But 
weJ||pP|» in& the world of leulities; where the propei^bgects 
tlasire shall be displayed ; wheie the substaoev hliss 
J)c ^ffndy linage only we now pui sue ; falla- 

^PlKopes slioll ai^ longer allute, no smiling appeara^f^^hs^ be- 
tray, no insidioii> j^shall sting; but wheic truth sitiAwiUMpaiPably 
united with pleasure, ami the mists which hang tlS^ preliminary 
state being dissipated, the. perfect knowledge of gofal shalf lead to the 
foil enjoyineilj^/if it for evei. ^ , 


, SEltMONlX^ 

OK BKUOlOlTb RElIBLMBKf. 

P|ALM IV. 4. « ' 

Coimnune with i/out own /uatf, upon ijuin hedf and be still. 

M.VCB )pom^bll||iiiug with themselves thete has always been among 
mankind; AummA iiequentiy, God knows, to no pm pose, or to a 
purpose wtim man iiom. Could we djacovor the emjdojnnents of 
men in ret^ement, how oi^cn should we Und then t)u>>ughts occupied 
witli subjects whiclK&v.y would b^^t^liiai^ Jlo osfn? What a largo 
shaie faavennbitia^jttul a;^aiice, in'lmle passions, 

and atji^er tune« the^icanest tiiflcs, itnuBw^htaiy miisings? 
They Car^tiic wot Id, willi <ill its \ices, into th^^retient; and may 
be said to owell in the midst of the world, h> 

b<» alone. * » --.'T* 

This,. Btoiifly, is 

leconujUbd^' For 
rath^l^^ditfuig secret* 
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appointed hopes, and exhausted spirits, to the {tensive conclusion that 
all is vanity. 

If ui^ipterrupted intercourse with the world wear out the man of 
pleiisUi^^ It no less oppresses the man of business and ambition. Tlie 
strongest spirits must at length sink under it. The happiest temper 
inusjt be aouredjay incessant returns of tlie opposition, the inconstancy, 
and treachcry^of nien. For he who lives always in the bustle of the 
world, lives in a pei 7 )ctiKil warfare. Here an enemy encounters ; 
therf^ii rival supplants him. The ingratitude of a friend stinp (lim 
this hour, and the pride of a superiour wounds him the next. In vain 
he flics for relief to trifling iimuseincnts. These nijiy afibid: a tempo- 
rary opiate to care; but tney communicate no strength to the^mind. 
On the contrary, they leave it more soft and defenceless, when mo- 
' lestations and injuries renew their attack. 

Let him who wishes for an cflectual cure to all the wounds wliichv, 
the wofld can Inflict, retire from intercourse with men to intercourse 
witli God. " When he enters into his closet, and shuts tlie door, let 
him shut out, at the same tlMc, all intrusion of worldly care ; and 
j^well among objects divine and immortal. — Those fair pi'ospects of 
oraer and peace shall there open to his view, which form the most 
perfect contrast to the confusion and misery of this earth, 'flic ce- 
lestial inhabitants f|iiarrel not ; among*^hein there is neither iiigrati-. 
Uule, nor envy, nor tumult. Men may harass one another; but in 
ibe kingdom God, concord and tranquillity reign for ever. — From 
such objects there beams upon the mind of tlie pious man, a pure and 
enlivening light ; there is diiluscd over his heart a holy calm. His 
agitated spirit re-assiimcs its firmness, and regains its peace, Tlie 
world sinks in its irnportaifce ; and the load of mortality and misery 
loses almost all its weight. The ^em pastwres open, and «?«- 

iers flow around liiin, beside which the Shepherd of Lrael guides his 
flock. The disturbances hnd alarms, so ibrinidable to those who are 
cMigaged ill the tumults of the world, .‘.eem to him only like tiumder 
roUing afar oft*; V\ke the noise of distai^l .\^aters, whose sound he hears, 
whose course he traces, but whose waves touch him uoL — As reli- 
gious retirciuent is Uius evidently conducive to our happiness in this 
life, so, 

In the second place, it is'absolutcly necessary^ in order to prepare 
us for the life to come. He who lives always in public, cannot live 
to his own soul. Tim world lieth in wickedness f M^d with gocnl rea- 
son the ( -firistian isexhortefl, not iobe conformed to it^but tramfonned 
by the renewing e^his mind^. Our conversation and intercourse w'ith 
the world is, in several respects, an education for vice. From our 
earliest youth, wc are accustomed to hear riches and honours extolled 
as the chief possessions of man ;fcaiKl proposed to us, as the principal 
aim of our future pursuits.^ Wc arc trained up, to look with admii*- . 
ation on tlie flattering marks of distinction which they bestow. In 
quest of those fancitid blessings, we see the multitude around us eager 
and fervent Prirciples of duty, we may, perh&ps, hear somc^mes 
inculcated: but we seldqui l)oho1d them brought into competition 
wiili w«.a*ldly profli. Tit^^ft names and plausible colours, under 
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which deceit, sensuality, and revenge, are presented to us in com- 
mon discourse, w'caken, by degrees, our natural senfb of tlie distinc- 
tion between gogd and evil. We; often meet with crimes a^||boris^ 
by liigh exai^ples, and rewarded with the caresses and «imimm the 
world- We .discover, perhaps, at last, that those whom we' are 
taught to reverence, and to regard as our patterns of j^nduc^ ^act 
upon principles no purer dian those of others.* Tms breatliing 
hab^ually a contagious air, how certain is our ruin, unless we some- 
tinles retreat from this [)estilential regioni^and seek for proper col^c- 
tives of the^4isorders which arc contracted there ? Religious retire- 
ment both abates the disease, and furnishes the remedy. It lessens 
the corrupting influence of the world; and it gives opportunity for 
better principles to exert their power. He who is accustomed to turn 
aside, and commune with himself; will, sometimes at legist, hear the 
tj^ptlis which tlie multitude do not tell him. A more sound instructor 
will lift his voice, and^ awaken within the heart those latent sug- 
gestions, which tlie world had overpowered and suppressed. 

The acts of prayer and devotion, th(!?%;ercises of tliith aiici repent- 
ance, nil the great and peculiar duties of the religion of Christ, nece&g^. 
sarily sujipose retirement from the world, lliis was one chief end of 
their institution, that they might be the means of occasionally seques- 
tering us from that great scene^of vice and folly, the continued pre- 
sence of which is so hurtful. Solitude is the hallowed ground which 
Religion hath, in every age, chosen for her own. There/ her inspir- 
ation is felt, and her secret mysteries elevate the soul. There, falls 
the tear of contrition ; there, rises towards Heaven, the sigh of the 
heart; there, melts the soul with all the tenderness of devotion, and 
pours itself fortli*before him who made, and* him wdio redeemed it. 
How can any one who is unacquainted with such employments of 
mind, be fit lor Heaven? 4f Heaven be the habitation of pure affec- 
tions, and of intellectual joy, can such a state be relished by him who 
is always immersed among sensible objects, and has never acquired 
any taste for the pleasures of the understanding, and the heart ? v: Vr.. 

Tlie great and the w^orthy, the pious and the virtuous, have evef 
been addicted to serious retirement. It; is the characteristic of littfe 
mid frivolous minds, to be wholly occupied witli the vulgar objects of 
life. These fill up dieir desires, and sufiply all the entertaiiinieiit 
which their coarse apprehensions can relish. But a niore refined and 
enlarged mind leavdl^the world behind it, feels a call foi^ higher plea- 
sures, and seeks them in retreat. •' ^The man of public spirit has re- 
course to it, in order to form plans for g^ieral good ; the* man of 
genius, in order to dwell on his favourite themes ; the philosopher, 
to pursue his discoveries; the saint, to improve himself in grace. 
Isaac •wcfU out to meditate in the Jielikj * qt the evening tide. David, 
aniiilst all the splendour of royalty, often bears witness both to the 
pleasure which he received, and to the benefit which he reaped from 
devout meditation. I communed 'with ny own hearty and my spirit ^ 
made dijigent search. 1 thought on my ways^ and turned my feet unto 
-God's test monies. In the midtitude of thougl^ ,withm me, his comforts 
delight my soul. Our blessed Saviour hinisej|]^||ougb, of all who ever 
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lived on earth, he needed least the assistance of religious retreat, yet, 
by his fiT<]uent|)ractice, has done it signal honour. Often were the 
gard^^}hc mountain, and the siLenco of the night, sought by him, 
tor int^coufsc with Heaven. JV/ten he had sinl the mvltitude away^ 
he wefit up into a mountain^ apart^ to pray. • 

llie advan^es*'of religious retirement will still more clearly ap- 
l>ear, by considering, as was proposed, in the next place, some of 
those great objects which should there employ our thoughts. I, shall 
mention only three, which are of the most plain and acknowledged 
importance ; God, the world, and our own character. • 

I. Whkn you retire from the world, with your hearU con- 

cerning God. Impressions ol' Deity, besides their being the prin- 
ciple of what is strictly termed religion, are the great siij)port of all 
moral sentiment, and virtuous conduct, among men. But with what 
difficulty are they preserved in any due degree of force, amidst the 
^uirs and avocations of the world? While the crowd of siirroimding 
objects is ever rushing on tl^imagination, and occupying the senses 
wd the heart, what is not omy absent from view, but, by its nature, 
invisible, is apt to vanish like a shadow. Hence, it is given as the 
character of wicked men in Scripture, that they are wilhoid God in 
the world. I'hcy deny not, ])erha})s, that he does exist ; but it is the 
same to them as though he did not: If^or, having lost him fi*om their 
view, his existence has no efiect on their conduct. 1 4 a! any lime, 
the idea of God rise in their mind, it rises like a terrifying phantom, 
which they hasten to exi^cl, and which they gladly fancy to be un- 
real, because they see it make so little iinprt ssion^m others around 
them. , 

Let him who retires to serious meditation, begin with impi’cssing 
deeply on his mind this ipiportant truth, that there is imdoubtedl}' a 
Supreme Governour, who presides over the universe. But let him 
not imagine, that to coimnune with his heart concerning God, is to 
search into the mysteries of the Divine nature, or to attemi)t a dis- 
‘fiWery of the whole plan of ProvidcMice. Long enough he may be- 
wjlder himself in this inaze^ without making any proficiency in the 
practical knowledge of God. Shall he who knows so little of his own 
nature, or of the nature of the object with which he is surrounded, 
expect to cornprehen'l the Being who inatle him? To commune witii 
ourselves, to any useful purpose, on tliis subjec^is to bring home to 
our souls the internal authoritative sense of Got, as of a Sovereign 
and. a I’^ther. It is not to speculate about what is mysterious in his 
assence, but to contemplate what is displayed of his perfections. It 
is td realize tlie presence of the Supreme Being, so as^to produce the 
most profound veneration ; and to awaken the earnest desire of as 
near an approach as our nature will permit, to that great Fountain 
of happiness and life. 

After this manner was that holy man affected, who uttered this 
ardent wish, O that I knew where I might Jind him^ that I migHt come 
eoen to his seat !* — If, witli such a frame of mind, you seek after God, 
be assured that he is not fer from you ; and that, though you arc not 

• " « Job, xxiii. 0. 
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permitted as yet to come to his seat^ you may, at leasl^ reach the foot* 
stool of his throne, and touch the robe that covers him. In t}ie midst 
of your solitary musings, lift up your eyes, and behold all hill 

of God. l^ek up to the firmament, and admire his glory^^ook 
round on the earth, and observe his presence every-where displayed. 
If the gay landscape, or the fruitful field, present ^emselves to your 
eye, behold him smiling upon his works. If the mountain raise its 
lofty head, or the expanse of waters roll its tide before you, contem- 
plate, in those great and solemn objects, his power and majesty. 
Nature, in all its diversities, is a varied manifestation of the Deity. 
If you were to take the wings of (he mornings and dwell in the ntter^ 
most parts of the sea, even there you would find him. For in him 
you live and move. He fills and animates all space. In the barren 
wilderness, as in the peopled region, you can trace his footsteps; 
and in the deepest solitude, you may hear a voice which testifies of 
him. 

Him, indeed, you are never to confQ|md w’lh the workmanship of 
his hands. Nature, in its most awful ot most pleasing scenes, exhi- 
bits no more than different forms of inanimate matter. But on thes0 
dead forms is impressed the glory of a living spirit. The beauty, 
or the greatness, which api)ear^ in them, flows from the Fountain of 
all gi'oathess and beauty ; in him it centers ; of his perfection it reflects 
an image ; and towards him should lead your view. — In conversing 
with a icilow-creature on earth, it is not with his body wc converse, 
thoiigli it is his body only whicli we see. From his words and actions 
we conceive liis mind; with his mind, though invisible, we hold cor- 
respondence, and direct towards this SpiriUjal Essence our affection 
and regard. In like manner, though here w e behold no more of God 
tliaii what his w^orks display, yet, in those displays, wc are capable of 
perceiving the universal Spirit, and of holding correspondence with 
this unseen Being, in veneration, gratitude, and love. 

It is thus that a pious man, in his retired meditations, viewing 
tural objects with a spiritual eye, communes with his heart concernii^ 
God. He walks aiiioiig the various scenes of nature, as withiti ttc 
precincts of a great temple, in the habitual exercise of devotion. To 
those discoveries of the Supreme Being in his works, let liirn apply 
the comment of his word. From the world of Nature, let him follow 
God into the wor]d|||’ Grace- When conducted from the outer courts 
intd this inmost sanauary of the temple, he shall feel himself brought 
still more nigh to the Sacred Presence. In the great plan of Divine 
Wisdom, for extirpating the evils produced by sin, he shall receive 
the interpretation of many of the hidden mysteries of .Nature. He 
shall discover in Christ, the Deity made, in some degi*ee, visible to 
sense. In the beneficent works which he performed, and tlie gracious 
undertaking which he accomplised, he shall behold the brightness of 
the Ffithev^s glory ^ and shall discern it to be fuBL qf^ace and truth. 
— From the sacred retreat wherein his thoughts have been thus em- 
ployed", he returns to the world like a superiour being. He carries 
into active life those pure and elevating sentiments to which the 
giddy crowd art^ strangers. A certain odour bf sanctity remains upon 
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his mind, whicK, for a while at least, will repel the contagion of 
the wor^d. 

II/ Commune with your lieart^ in the sbas^n of retirement, con- 
cerning the •world. The world is the great (leaver, whose fallacious 
arts it nighly imports nsto detect But, in the midst of its pleasures 
and pursuits, the* dbi^ion is impossible. We tread, as within an 
enchanted circle, 'where notliing i^pears as it truly is. It is only in 
retreat that the charm can be bz’okcii. Did ineii employ that retreat, 
not in carrying on tlie delusion which the world has begun, not in 
forming ])lans of imaginary bliss, but iui^bjecting the h2]{)piness which 
the world affords to a strict discussiotii *the spell would dissolve ; and 
in the room of the unreal prospects which had long amused them, 
the nakedness of the world would appear. 

Prejiare yourselves, then, to encounter the light of truth. Resolve 
rather to bear the disappointment of some flattering hopes, than to 
wander for ever in the paradise of fools. While others meditate in 
Secret on the means of attaining worldly success, let it be your em- 
ployment to scrutinize that Slcccss itself. Calculate fairly to what it 
amounts; and whether you are not losers, on tlie whole, by your ap- 
parent gain. Ix)ok back lor this piiiposc on your past life. Trace 
it from yoiir earliest youth ; and put the question to yourselves, What 
have been its happiest jieriods ? Were they those of quiet and inno- 
cence, or those of ambition and intrigue ? Has your real enjoyment 
uniformly kept pace with what the world calls prospei*ity ? As you 
arc ailvauced in wealth or station, did you proportioiiably advance in 
happiness ? Has success, almost in any one instance, fulfilled your ex- 
pectation ? Where you reckoned upon most ciijoynient, have you not 
often found least ? Wherever guilt entered into your })leasures, did 
not its sting long rcniaiii, after the gralificatioii was past? — Such 
questions as these, candidly answered, w'oiil^, in a grcnit measure, iin- 
inaak tlie world. They would expose the vanity of its pretensions; 
and convince you, that there arc other springs than those w’hich the 
^prtd affords, lo which you must apply for happiness. 

While you coimnune with your iieait concerning wdiat die world 
now is, consider also what it will oiU' day appear to be. Anticipate 
the awful moment of your bidding it an eternal farewel. Think, what 
ivfloctions shall most j)robably arise when you are quitting the field, 
and looking back on the sceiic of action. In what light will your 
closing eyes contemplate those vanities which nC^ shine so briglit, 
and those interests which now swell into such high importance ? What 
part will you then wish to have acted ? What shall then appeal* mo- 
mentous, what trifling, in human conduct? — Let the sober sentiments 
which such anticipations suggest, temper now your misplaced ardour. 
Let the last conclusions whicb you shall form, enter into the present 
estimate which you make of the world, and of life. 

Moreover, in communing with yourselves con’ccr|flngc die world, 
conlem])hite it as subject to the Divine dominion, ^^e greatei** part 
of men behold notliing more than the rotation of hiinian affairs.^ They 
see a great crowd ever in motion ; the fortunes of men alternately 
rising and falling ; virtue often distressed, and prosperity appearing 
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to be the purchase of worlcllv wisdom. But this is only the outside 
of things. Behind tlie curtain there is a far greater scene, which is 
beheld by nong^ but the retired religious spectator. Lift up U^t cur- 
tain, when you ^re^i^e with Go3. View the world i¥fth*^^^|yeof 
a Christian ; Wd you shall see, that wlifte niajC& heart, ^keth ms 
it is the Lord who directeth his steps, tliat. however 

men appear to move and act ufter^eir own. they are, never- 

theless, retained in secret bonds by the Almighty, and all their oper- 
ations rendered subservient to Uie ends of his moral goverament. You 
shall behold him obliging th^^rath of man to praise himt punishing 
the sinner l)y means of his o^jtniqiiities ; from tlie trials of tlie right- 
eous^ bringing forth thch' reward; and to a state of seeming^ universal 
confbision, preparing the wisest and most equitable issue. While the 
fashion of this xwrld is passing fast away, you shall discern the glory 
of another rising to succeed it. You shall behold all human evicts, 
our griefs and our joys, our love and our hatred, our character and 
our memory, absorbed in the ocean of eternity; anti no trace of ou» 
present existence left, except its beinjf^^fbr ever wdl with the rights 
eous^ and. ill with the wicked, — Such a view of the w’orld, fre- 
quently presented to our minds, could not fail to enforce tl^^se 
solemn conclusions ; 7'here is no wisdom nor counsel against the Lord, 
Fear God^ and keep his commandments ; for this is the whole of man. 
What is a man profited^ if he shatl gain the whole worlds and lose his 
own soul ? * * 

III. Commune with your heart concerning yourselves, and your 
real character. To acquire a thorough knowledge of ourselves, ^ mi 
attainment no less difficult than important. For men are generally 
unwilling to see their own imperfections ; and when they are willing 
to inquire into them, their self-love imposes on their judgment Their 
intercourse with one another assists the delusion to which, of them- 
selves, they arc prone. For the ordinary commerce of the world^ij a 
commerce of flattery and falsehood ; where reciprocally they de^ve 
and arc deceived, where every one appears under an assumed 
professes esteem which he does not feel, and bestows praise in older "' 
to receivS'it It is only in retreat where those false semblances dis^ 
appear, and those flattering voices are silent, that a man.^;jgaii learn to 
think soberly of himself and as he ought to think. 

It has been said, that there are three characters which every man 
sustains; and these j^eii extremely different from one another: One, 
which he possesses in his own opinion ; another, which he carries in 
the estimation of the world ; and a third, which he bears in the judg- 
ment of God. It is only the last which ascei tains what he really is.— • 
Whether the character which the world forms of you be above or be- 
low the truth, it imports you not much to laiow. But it is of eternal 
consequence, tliat the character which you possess in your own eyes, 
be formed upon tha^which you bear in the sight of God. In order 
to try it by this g||^t standard, you must lay aside, as much ns pos- 
sible, all partiality ^^to yourselves ; and, in the season of retirement, 
explore* your' heart with such accurate scrutiny, as may bring your 
hidd en^ defects to light. 
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Inquire, for this purpose, whedier you be not conscious, that the 
feir opinion which the world entertains of you, is founded on their 
partial Knowledge both of your abilities and your virtues ? Would 
you be willipg that all your actions should be publicly canvassed ? 
Could you bear to have your thoughts laid open? there no parts 
of your life which you would be uneasy if an enein^y^couid discover ? 
In what light, then, must these appear to God ? rWhen you have kept 
free of vice, has your innocence proceeded from purity of principle, 
or from worldly motives ? Rise there no envy or i^ignity within you 
when you compare your own condition with that of others? Have 
you been as solicitous to regulate your heart, as to preserve your 
manners from reproach?"^ Professing yourselves to be Christians, has 
the Spirit of Christ appeared ,iii your conduct ? Declaring that you 
hope for immortality, has that hope surmounted undue attachments 
to the present life ? 

Such investigation as this, seriously pursued, might produce to 
every man many discoveries of liimself ; discoveries not pleasing per- 
haps to vanity, but salutaiy«end useful. For he can be only a flat- 
.terer, but no true friend to himself, who aims not at knowing his own 
defects as well as virtues. By imposing on the world, he may carry 
oliwme plan of iancied profit; but by imposing on his heart, what 
can he propose to gain ? Ilefeedeth ashes : A deceived heart hath 
turned him asidc^ that he cannot deliver his md^ nor say^ Is there not 
a lie in my right hand?* 

Thus I have set before you some of those great objects which ought 
to i^pploy 3'our meditation in religious retirement. I have endea- 
VQijS^ to introduce 3'ou into a proper intercourse with your heart, con- 
cerning God, the worldy and your own charactcri Let this inter- 
course terminate in fixing the principles of your future conduct. Let 
it serve to introduce consistency into your life. Nothing can be more 
wavering and disjointed, than the behaviour of those who are wholly 
men of die world, siind have never been inured to commune with 
themselves. Dissipation is a more frequent Cause of their ruin, than 
determined impiet}'. It is not so much because they havq ailo})ted 
bad princijdeb, as because they have never attended to principles of 
any kind, ^^t their lives arc so full of incoherence and disorder. — 
You hover TO tiie borders of sin and duty. One day, you read the 
Scriptures, youliear religious disco'irscs, and form good resolutions. 
Next day, you plunge into the world, and forget the serious impres- 
sion,-^ if it had never been made. The impression is again renewed, 
and again effaced ; and in this circle your life revolves. Is such con- 
duct worthy of creatures endowed with intelligent powers ? Shall 
the cl6se of life overtake you, before you have determined how to 
live? Shall the day never come, that is to find you steady in your 
views, decided in your plahs^ and engaged in a course of action which 
your mind approves? — If you wish that day ^r to arrive, retire- 
ment and meditation must first bring you home t6 yourselves, from 
the dissipation ii^^hich you are now scattered ; mi^t teach *you to 
fix such aims, aiid to lay down such rules of conduct, as are ■suitable 

* Isuab, xliv. 20. 
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to rational and immortal Then will your oharacttflr become, 

uniform and respectable. Then you may hope that your life will 
proceed in such a train aa shall prepare you, when it is for 

joining the society of mote exalted spirits. • . 


SERMON X. 

ON DEVOTION. 

Aci's, X. 2. 

Cornelius A devout man '' — 

That religion is essential to the welfare of man, can be proved by 
the most convincing arguments. But these, how demonstrative soever, 
are insulBcient to support its authority over human conduct. For 
arguments may convince the understanding, when they cannot con- 
quer the passions. Irresistible they seem in the calm hours of retreat; 
but in tlie season of action, they ollen vanish into smoke. The^^^^^re 
other and more powerful springs, which influence the great move- 
ments of the human frame. In order to operate with success oq the 
active powers, the heart must be gained. Sentiment and affeetion 
must be brought to the aid of re^ison. It is not enough that men be- 
lieve religion to be a wise and rational rule of conduct, unless they 
relish it as agreeable, and find it to carry its own reward. Hamy is 
the man, who, in the conflict of desire between God and the wwld, 
can oppose, not only argument to argument, ■but pleasure to pleasure ; 
who, to the external allurements of sense, can oppose the internal joys 
of devotion ; and to the uncertain promises of a flattering w^orld, the 
certtiin experience of that peace of God vshich passeth imda standitigf 
keeping his mind and heart. . — Such is the temper and spirit of a de^ 
void man. Such was the character of Cornelius, that good Centurion, 
whose J^Jfcrs arid alms are said to have come up in memotial hejbre 
God. OT this character I intend, through Divine assistance, to dis- 
course; and shall endeavour, I. To explain the natur^i^f devotion ; 
II. To justify, and recommend it; and, III. To rectify some mis- 
takes concerning it. 

I. Devotion is the lively exercise of those affections wj||€h we 
owe to the Supreme Being. It comprehends several emotions* of the 
heart, which all terminate on the same great object. The chief of 
them are, veneration, gratitude, desire, and resignation. 

It implies, first, profound veneration of God. By veneralibn, I 
understand an aflS^ction compounded of and lovi^ the affection 
which, of all others, it best becomes creatures to bear towards their 
infinitely perfect Ci^tor. A^e is the first sentiment that rises in 
the sqj|il at the view of his greatness. But, in tim heart of a devout 
man, it is a solemn and elevatingj not a dejectii!^ emotion ; for he 
glows, Vather than trembles, in the Divine preseiibe. It is not the 
superstitious dread of unknown power, but tlie homage yielded by 
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the heart to him who is, at once, the ^^est and the best of Beings. 
Omnipotence, viewed would^^be a ibrmidable object. But, 

considered in conjunction with th^ iftoml' ^erfectfonjr of the Divine 
nature, it serves to heighten devotion. Ooodness aiFcct^ the heart 
with double energy, when residi||gip^j:te so cpmited. The goodness 
w'hich we adore hi him, is vmich is common among 

men, a weak, muiable, undiscefning fonnness, ill qualified to lie the 
ground of assured trust. It is tjie goodness of a perfect Governour, 
acting upon a regular extensive a steady principle, of bchevo- 
lencc, conducted by wisdom:)''^1i^ich, subject to no variableticss or 
s/iadow of furnhifr^ free froift' Sll' partiality and caprice, incapable of 
being either soodied" by flattery or ruffled bv resentment, resembles, 
in its calm and «quaMustre, the eternal serenity of the highest hea- 
vens. T/ii/ rntra/i O Lord I is in the heavens^ and thy faithfidness 
reacheth unto the clouds^ Thy righteousness is like the great mountains^ 
and thy judginents are a g^eat deptfu 

Such arc the conceptions of the great God, which fill wWl vener- 
ation the heart of a devout man. His veneration is not confined to 
acts of immediate worship. It is the habitual temper of his soul. 
N^ouly when engaged in j)rayer or praise, but in the silence of re- 
tiretbent, and even amidst the occupations of the world, the Divhie 
Being dwells upon his thoughts. No place, and no object, appears 
to him void of God. On the works of Nature he views the impres- 
sion of his^hand; andviii the actions of 'men, he traces the operation 
of his Providence. \Vhatever he bfehdldsr^ori earth, that is beautiful 
or that is great, or good, he refers to God, as to the supreme 
orij^h of all the excellence which is scattered tliroughout his works. 
Prom those effects he i4ses to the first cause. Flom those streams 
he ascends to tlie fountain whence they flow. By those rays he is 
led to that eternal source of light in which they centre. 

Devotion secondly, sincere gratitude to God, for all his 

benefits. This is "a warmer emotion than simple veneration. Vener- 
ation looks up to the Deity, as he is in himself : Gratitude regards 
what he is towards us. When a devout man surveys this. vast uni- 
verse, where beauty and goodntess are .vevery-where predominant; 
when he rq(|scts on those numl^rless^maltitudes of creatures who, in 
their different stations, enjoy thejblessijp^s of existence; and when, at 
the same time, he looks up to an Universal Father, who hath thus 
filled creation with life and happiness, his heart glows within him. 
He adores that disinterested goodness wliich prompted the Almighty 
to raisef up so many orders of intelligent beings, not that he might 
receive, but that he might give and impi^'t ; that he might pour forth 
himself, and communicate t6 the spiri^' which he formed, some emaii*- 
natipijs of his felicity. ' 

The goodness of this SuprembfS^b^tor he gratefully contem- 
plateS as displayed in his own.s^^fv He 'review^Vjthe events of his 
life; and, in every comfort w]^|||-^s^;^weeteneu ^ he disceras tlie 
Divine hand. Does he affection^ the parents under 

whose care be grew up, and ' the companions with whom he passed 
hb youthful life r Is he now happy, in his family rising around him ; 
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in die spouse who loves hims . or in die children who give^htm com- 
fort and joy ? Into every tender remembrance of the past, and every 
pleasing enjoyment of the present, deyodon enters ; for those 
beloved objects, it recognizes God. The corrimimicatioM of love from 
heart to healt, is an effusion eyf his^ .goodness. Frpm his inspiradon 
descends ,all the friendship wM^^Kf^er glowed on eaitli ; and there- 
fore, 'ti) him it justly relurf^is in gratitude, and terhiinates on him. 

But this life, with all its interests^ is but a small part of human ex- 
istence. A devout man looks fo^ar^to immortality, and discovers 
still higher subjects of gratitude, ^fe. views himself as a guilty crea- 
ture, whom Jbiyino benignity lias recelV^ Jnto grace ; whose foi*&itcd 
hopes it has restored ; and to wlioin it has openisd the most glorious 
prospects of future felicSty. Such generpsity sboWnVto the liillcn and 
miserable, is yet more affecting to the heart, dian flivours conferred 
on the innocent. He contem])latcs, with astonishment, the labriurs 
of the S<m of God, in accomplishing redemption for men ; and his 
soul om'flows with thankfulness to him, who loved 2/.9, and wasied us 
from Qur sins in his blood. — What shall I raider to the Lord for 
all his baiifts ? Bless the Ijord^ O mi/ sotd / and all that is within me^ 
bless his holy name ; who forgiveth all thine iniquities^ and hcale^all 
thy diseases; who redeemeth thy life from destruction^ and crmaietk thei^ 
with loving kindness^ and with knder mercies. 

Devotion implies, thirdly, the desire of the soul after the favour 
of the Supreme Being, as its chief good, and^linal rest. "Jo inferiour 
enjoyments, the devout '^an allots inferiour and secondary attach- 
ment. He disclaims not every earthly affection. He prelends .pot to 
renounce all pleasure in the comforts of his present state. Such an 
unnatural renunciation humanity forbids, afld religion cannot require. 
But from these he expects not his supreme bliss. lie discerns the vanity 
which belongs to them all ; and, beyond the circle of mutable objects 
which surround him, he aspires after some principles of more perfect 
felicity, which shall not be subject to change or decay. But where 
is this complete and permanent good to be foinid ? Ambition pur- 
sues it iqi courts and palaces ; anil returns from the pursuit, loaded 
with sorrows. Pleasure seeks- it among sensual joys: and retires 
with the confession of disappointment. The deep saithj^ it is not in 
me ; and the sea saith^ it is not with me. It cannot be gotten fm' gold ; 
neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof. Its place is not in 
the land of' the living. True happiness dwells with God ; and from 
the light of his countenance^ it beams upon the devout man. His voice 
is, Whom have I in Heavai but thee ? and. there is none upon earth that 
I desire beside thee. After exploring heaven and earth for happiness, 
they seem to him a mighty void, a wilderness of shadows, where all 
would be empty and unsubstia3l|ial without God. But in his fevoiir 
and love, he finds what sui^liesf ^ery defect of temporal objects ; and 
assures tranquiU^ to his heart, « 5 PMSt all the changes of his existr 
ence.« Thou shalt giiide me tf^;^€Ounsel ; a7id thou shall receive me 
to thy gloty. My flesh and my heart’ faileth ; but God is the strength 
of my hearty and my portion for ever. 

From these sentiments and affections, Devotion advances, fourthly, 
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to an entire resignation of the soul to God. It is the consummation 
of trust and hope. It banishes anxious cares and murmuring thoughts. 
It reconciles us to every appointmei^t of Divine Providence ; an^ re- 
solves every wish into the desire pf pissing him whom our hearts 
adore. Its genuine breathings are to this i^ect : Conduct me, O 
God ! in what path soever seemeth good to thee. In, nothing shall 
“ I ever arraign thy sacred will. Dost thou reqiiire'ime to part with 
any worldly advantages, for ,t}ie sake of virtue and a good con- 
“ science? I give them up. Dost tfeou command me to relinquish iny 
“ friends, or my country ? At thy Call I cheerfully leave them. J>D.st 
“ thou summon me away from this world ? I^ f I am ready to depart. 

Thou hast made, thou hast redeemed me, and I am tlunc. My- 
“ self, and all that belongs to me} I surrender to thy disposal. Let 
“ the men of the world have then' portimi in this life. Be it mine, to. 
behold thij face in righteousness; and when I awake^ to he satisfied 
with thy likeness!* 

This, surely, is one of the noblest acts of which the human mind 
is capable, when thus, if we may be allowed the expression, it unites 
itself with God. Nor can any devotion l)e genuine, which inspires 
not sentiments of this nature. For devotion is not to be considered 
as a transient glow of affection, occasioned by some casual impres- 
sions of Divine goodness, which arc suffered to remain unconnected 
with the conduct of life. It is a powerful principle, which penetrates 
the soul ; which purifies the afiections from debasing attachments ; 
and, by a fixed and steady regard to God, subdues every siiifid pas- 
sion, and forms the inclinations to ]>icty and virtue. 

Such in general are the dispositions that constitute devotion. It 
is the union of veneratioii, gratitude, desire, and res'ignation. It ex- 
presses, not so much the performance of any particular duty, as the 
spirit which must animate all religious duties. It stands op})osed, not 
merely to downright vice; but to a heart which is add, and insensible 
to sacred things ; which, from compulsion, perhaps, and a sense of 
interest, preserves some regard tt» the Divine commands, but obeys 
them without ardour, love, or joy. I proceed, 

^ II. To recommend this devout spirit to your imitation. I begin 
widi observing, That it is of the utmost consequence to guard against 
extremes of every kind in religion. Wjg, must beware, lest, by seek- 
ing to avoid one rock, wc split iipoi. another. It has been long the 
subject of remark, that superstition and enthusiasm are two capital 
sources of delusion ; superstition, on the one hand, attaching men 
wdth immoderate zeal to the ritual and external par^': of religion ; and 
enthusiasm, on the other, directing their, whole attention to internal 
emotions, and mystical communications with tlie spiritual world; while 
neither the one nor the other, hast paid sufficient regard to the great 
mora^duties of the Christian life. But, running with intemperate 
eagerness fi*om these two great abuses of religion, men have neglected 
to observe, that there are extremes opposite to each of them, into 
which they are in hazard of precipitating tliemselves. . Thus the hor- 
rour of superstition has sometimes reached so far as to produce cou- 
tempt for idl external ins^tutions ; as if it were possible for religion to 
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subsist in the worlds without forms of worship, or public ftohtiowled^ 
ment of God. It has also happened that some, who, in the main, ere 
Well affofeted to the cause of goo^ess, observing that persons of a 
devout turn have at times been cairried, by warm aifections, into un- 
justj6able excesses, have' thence hastily concluded that all devotion 
was a-kih to<!3ef3^thusksM;w'aiid.separati% religion totally from the 
heart an<| afS^Cns, h^e reduced it to d frigid 6bservance of what 
they call the rules of ^irttie. This^ k the extreme which I purpose 
at present to combat,^ by sfaowin^vou, first. That true devotion is ra^ 
tiohal, and \vell fbuh4^d ; next, lliat it is of the highest importance 
to every other part of religion and virtue; and, lastly, lliatit ismost 
conducive to our happiness. 

In the first place, True devotion is rational, and well founded. It 
takes its rk'e from afiections, which are essential to the human frame. 
We are formed by Nature to admire what is great, and to love what 
is amiable. Evmi inanimate objects have power to dxcite those emo- 
tions. The magnificent prospects of the natural world fill the mind 
with reverential awe. Its beautiful scenes create delight. When we 
survey the actions and beliaviour of our fellow-creatures, the affec- 
tions glow .with grcatei* ardour; and, if to be unmoved, in tlic former 
ease, argues a defect of sensil>iiity in our powers, it discovers, in the 
latter, an odious hardness and •depravity in the heart. The tender- 
ness of an afiectionate parent, the generosity of a forgiving enemy, 
the }niblic spirit of a patriot or a hero, often fill the eyestwith tears, 
and swell the breast with emotions too big for utterance. The object 
of those affections is frequently raised abc\'e us, in condition and 
rank. Let us suppose him raised also above us, in nature. Let us 
imagine, that an angel, or any being of sup\;riour order, liad conde- 
scended to be onr friend, qur guide, and patron ; no person, sure^ 
would hold the exaltation of his benefactor’s character to be an argu- 
ment why lie should love and revere him less. — -r Strange ! that the 
attachment and veneration, the warmth and overflowing of heart, 
which excellence and goodness on every other occasion command, 
should begin to be accounted irrational, as soon as the Supreme 
Being becomes their object. For what reason must human sensibili^ 
be extinct towards him alone? *Are all benefits entitled to gratitude, 
except the highest and the liest? Shall goodness cease to be amiable, 
only because it is perfect? 

It will, perhaps, be said, that an unknown and invisible being is 
not qualified to raise affection in the human heart. Wrapt up in the 
mysterious obscurity of his nature, he escapes our search, and affords 
no determinate object to our love or desire. fFe go fon^mrd^ hut he 
is not there; and backward^ but we cannot perceive him: On the left 
hand^ where he xwrket^^ but we\a9^iud pehold him : He hideth himself 
on the right hand^ th^we cannot see him** — Notwithstanding this 
obscurity, is there any being in^the universe more real and certain, 
than^he Creator of the worlds wd the Supporter of all existence? 
Is he, in whom we live and move, too distant from us to excite devo- 
tion? * His form and essence, indeed, we cannot see; but to be tin- 

* Job, uui. 8, 9 , 
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seen, and imperfectly known, in many other instances, precludes 
neither gratitude nor love. It is not tlie sight, so much as the strong 
conception, or deep impression, of an object, which affects the pas- 
sions. We glow with admiration of personages, who have lived in a dis- 
tant age. Whole nations have been transported with zeal and affection, 
for the generous heV‘o, or public deliverer, whom they knew only by 
fame. Nay, properly speaking, tlie direct object of our love is, in every 
case, invisible. For that on which affection is placed, is the mind, 
tlie soul, the internal character of our fellow-creatures ; which, surely, 
is no less concealed, than the Divine Nature itself is, frprn the view 
of sense. From actions, we can only infer the dispositions of men ; 
trom what we see of their behaviour, we collect what is invisible ; but 
the conjecture which we form is, at best, imperfect; and when their 
actions excite our love, much of their heart remains still unknown. 
I ask, then, in what respect God is less qualified than any other being 
to be an object of affection? Convinced that, he exists; beholding hk 
goodness spread abroad in his works, exerted in the government of 
the world, displayed in some measure to sense, in the actions of his 
son Jesus Christ ! are we not furnished with every essential requisite 
which the heart demands, in order to indulge the most warm, and at 
the same time the most rational emotions ? 

If these considerations justify the ieasonablcness of devotion, as 
expressed in veneration, love, and gratitude, the same train of thought 
will equally'justify it, when appearing in the forms of desire, delip^it, 
or resignation. The latter are, indeed, the consequence of the for- 
mer. For we cannot but di^-ire some communication with what we 
love ; and will naturally resign ourselves to one, on whom we have 
placed the full confidence of affection. The aS}>ira(ions of a devout 
man after the favour of God, are the effects of that earnest wish for 
happiness which glows in every breast. All men have somewhat 
that may be called the object of their devotion ; reputation, pleasure, 
learning, riches, or whatever apj>arent good has strongly attached 
their heart. Tliis becomes the centre of attraction, which draws them 
towards it; which quickens and r*„‘gulutes all their motions. While 
the men of the world arc thus iniluenced by the objects which they 
severally worship, shall he only who directs al! his devotion towards 
the Su[)rcme Being be excluded from a place in the system of ra- 
tional conduct f or be censured for ».aviiig passions, whose sensibility 
corres]>onds to the great cause which moves them ? — Having vindi- 
cated the reasonableness of devotion, T come, 

In the second place, to show its importance, ai d the high place 
which it possesses in the system of religion. I address myself now 
to those, who, though they reject not devotion as irrational, yet consi- 
der it as an unnecessary refinement; an attainment which may be safe- 
ly left-^*to recluse and sequestered persons, who aim at uncomtnon 
sanctity. The solid and material duties of a good life, they hold to 
be in a ffreat measure independent of devout affection ; and, think 
them sumciently supported, by their necessary connexion with our 
both in this and in a future world. ITiey insist much upon 
religion being a calm, a sober, and rational principle of conduct. — 
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I ndmit that it is very laudable to have a rational religion. But 1 
must admonish you, that it is both reproachful and criminal^ to have 
an insensible heart If we reduce religion into so cool a states as not 
to admit lovC) affectioii, and desire, we shall leave it in*possession of 
small influence over hiiman life. Look abroad into the world, and 
observe how few act upon deliberate and rational yiews of their true 
interest. The bulk of mankind are impelled by their feelings. They 
are {ittracted by appearances of good. Taste and inclination rule 
their conduct. To direct their inclination and taste towards the 
highest objects ; to form a relish within them, for virtuous and spirit- 
ual enjoyment ; to introcliice religion into tlie heart, is the province 
of devotion; and hence arises its importance to tlie interests of 
goodness. 

Agreeably to this doctrine, the great Author of our religion, who 
well hunsi \^hat nsaasinman^ laid the foundation of his whole system in 
the regeneration of the heart. The change which was to be accom- 
plished on his followers, he did not purpose to effect, merely by re- 
gulating their external conduct; but by forming within them a new 
nature ; by taJemg away the heart of stoiie^ and givmg them a heart of 
flesh ; that is, a heart relenting and tender, )riclding to the Divine . 
impulse, and residily susceptible of devout impressions. Thou shalt 
lofoc the Lord thy God with all thy hearty and mind^ and soul^ and 
stjrjigth : This is the first and gfrat commandment. My son^ give me 
thy heart, is the call of God to each of us : And, indeed, “if the heart 
be with-held, it is not easy to conceive what other offering we can 
present, that will be acceptable to him. 

Of what nature must that man’s religion ^be, who professes to wor- 
ship (Jod, and to believe in Christ ; and yet raises his thoughts to- 
wards God, and his Saviour, without any warmth of gratitude or love? 

I speak not of those occasional decays of pious affection, to whicli the 
best are subject, but of a total insensibility to this part of religion. 
Surely, let the outward behaviour be ever so irreproachable, tliere 
must be some essential defect in a heart which remains always un- 
moved at the view of infinite goodness. The affections cannot, in 
this case, be deemed to flow in their natural channel. Some con- 
cealed malignity must have tainted the inward frame. This is not 
the man whom you would choose for your bosom-friend ; or whose 
heart you could expect to answer, with reciprocal warmth, to yours. 
His virtue, if it deserve that name, is not of the most amiable sort; 
and may, with reason, receive the appellation (often injudiciously be- 
stowed) of cold and dry morality. Such a person must, as yet, be 
far from the kingdom of Heaven. 

As devotion is thus essential to religion in its principle, so it enters 
into the proper discharge of all its duties. It diffuses an auspicious 
influence over the whole of virtue. The prevailing temper of the 
mind is formed by its most frequent employments. Intercourse with 
Supreme perfection cannot, therefore, but ennoble and improve it. 
The pure love of God naturally connects itself with the love of man. 
Hence, devotion has been often found a powerful instrument in liumaiir 
iziiig the manners of men, and taming their unruly passions. It smootlis 
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what is rough, and softens what is fierce^ in our nature. It is the 
great purifier of the affections. It inspires contempt of die low gra- 
tifications belonging to animal life. * It promotes a humble and cheer- 
ful contentnieht with our lot; and subdues that eager desire of riches 
and of power, which has filled this unhappy world with crimes and 
misery. Finally, \i bestows that enlargement of heart in the ser- 
vice of God, which is the great principle both of perseverance, and 
of progress in virtue. He who, unacquainted with devout affections, 
sets himself to keep the Divine commandments, will advance in obe- 
dience with a slow and languid pace ; like one who, carrying a heavy 
burden, toils to mount the hilL But he whose heart devotion lias 
warmed, will proceed on his way, cheerful and rejoicing. The one 
performs his duty, only because it is commanded ; the other, because 
he loves it. The one is inclined to do no more than necessity re- 
quires ; the other seeks to excel. The one looks for his reward in 
somewhat besides religion ; the other finds it in religion itself : It is 
Ais meat and drink to do the mil of that heavenly Father^ whom he 
loves and adores. Which of these two is likely to make the greatest 
improvement in goodness, is easily discerned. Let us now con- 
sider, 

In the thii'd place, the influence of devotion on the happiness o% 
life. Wliatever promotes and strengtUens virtue, whatever calms anil 
regulates the temper, is a source of happiness. Devotion, as I have 
just now shbwn, produces those effects in a remarkable degree. It 
inspires composure of spirit, mildness, and benignity ; weakens the 
painful, and cherishes the pleasing emotions ; and, by these means, 
carries on the life of a pious man, in a smooth and placid tenour. 

Besides exerting this hat)itual influence on the mind, devotion opens 
a field of enjoyments, to which the vicious are entire striuigers ; en- 
joyments the more valuable, as they peculiarly belong to retirement 
when the world leaves us, and to adversity when it becomes our foe. 
These are the two seasons, for which every wise man would most 
wish to provide some hidilen store of comfort. For let him be placed 
in the most favourable situation which the human sUite admits, the 
world can neither always amuse him, nor always shield him from 
distress. TJiere vrill be many hours of vacuity, and many of dejec- 
tion, in his life. If he be a stranger to God, and to devotion, how 
dreary will the gloom of solitude often prove ? With what oppressive 
weight will sickness, disappointment, or old age, fall upon his spirits? 
But, for those pensive periods, the pious man has a relief prepared. 
From tlie tiresome repetition of the common vanities of life, or from 
the painful corrosion of its cares and sorrows, devotion transports him 
into a new region ; and surrounds him there with sucfoobjects as are 
the most fitted to cheer the defection, to calm the tumults, and to 
heal the wounds of his heart. If the world has lieen empty and de- 
lusive, it^gladdens him with the prospect of a higher and better order 
of things, about to arise. If men have been ungrateful and bane, it 
displays tefore him the faithfulness of that Supreme Being,^ who, 
though every o^her friend fail, will never forsake him. Consult your 
experience, and you will find, that the two greatest sources of inward 
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joy are, the exercise of love directed towards a deserving object and 
the exercise of hope terminating on some high and assured hjtppiness. 
Both these are supplied by devotion ; and theretbre we have no rea- 
son to be surprised, if, on some occasions, it fill the hearts of good 
men with a satisfaction not to be expressed. 

The refined pleasures of a pious mind are, in lAany respects, supe- 
riour to the coarse gratifications of sense. They sire pleasures which 
belopg to the highest powers, and best affections of the soul ; whereas 
the gratifications of sense reside in the lowest region of our nature. 
To the one, • the soul stoops below its native dignity. The otlier, 
raise it above itself. The one, leave always a comfortless, often a 
mortifying remembrance behind them. The other, are reviewed with 
applause and delight. The pleasures of sense resemble a foaming 
torrent, which, after a disorderly course, speedily runs out, and leaves 
an empty and offensive channel. ' But the pleasures of devotion re- 
semble the equable current of a pure river, w'hich enlivens the fields 
through which it p^isses, and diffuses verdure and fertility along its 
banks. To thee, O Devotion ! we owe the highest improvement of 
our nature, and much of the enjoyment of our life. Thou art the 
sup})ort of our virtue, and the rest of our souls, in this turbulent 
world. 'Jliou composest the thoughts. Thou calmest the passions. 
Thou exaltest the heart. Tli^ communications, and thine only, are 
imparted to tlie low, no less than to the high ; to the poor, as well 
as to the rich. In thy presence, worldly distinctions cease ; and un- 
der thy influence, worldly sorrows are forgotten. Tliou art the balm 
of the wounded mind. Thy sanctuary is ever open to the miserable; 
inaccessible only to the unrighteous and impure. Thou begiunest 
on earth, the temper of Heaven. In thee, the hosts of angels and 
blessed spirits eternally rejoice. It now remains, 

III. To endeavour to correct some errours, into which men are 
apt to fall concerning devotion. For it is but too obvious, that er- 
rours are often committed in this part of religion. These frequently 
disfigure its appearance before the world, and subject it to unjust 
reproach. Let us therefore attend deliberately to its nature, so as to 
distinguish pure and rational devotion, of which I have hitherto 
treated, from that which is, in any degree, spurious and adulterated. 

In the first place, It is an errour to place devotion in the mere per- 
formance of any external act of worship. Prayer and praise, together 
with the ordinances peculiar to the Christian religion, are the ap- 
pointed means of raising the heart towards the Supreme Being. 
They are the instituted signs of devotion; the language in which it 
naturally expresses itself. But let us remember, that they are signs 
and expressidns only; and we all know, that, in various cases, these 
may not correspond to the tiling signified. It is in the disposition of 
the heart, not in the motion of Jips, or in the posture of the body, 
that devotion consists. The heart may pray, or praise, when no 
words are uttered. But if the heart be unconcerned or ill affected, 
all the words we can utter, how properly framed soever, are no other 
than empty and unacceptable sounds in the ear of the Almighty. 

In the second place, It is an errour to conceive the pleasures and 
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advwtages of devotion to be indiscriminately open to all. Devotion^ 
like many parts of religion, may in some lights be considered as a 
|)rivilege, and in others as a duty. , It is the duty of all, to love God, 
and to rcsigik themselves to his will. But it is the privi^ege of good 
men only, to rgoice in God, and to confide in his friendship. Hence 
a certain preparation is requisite, for the enjoyment of devotion in its 
whole extent. Not only must the life be retbrmed from gross enor- 
mities, but the heart must havQ nndergonc that change which the 
Gospel demands. A competent knowledge of God must be acquired. 
A proper ibundation must be laid in faith and repentance, for inter- 
course with Heaven. 

They who would rush all at once from the arms of the world, into 
the sacred retreat of devotion ; they who imagine that retreat to stand 
always ready for the reception of such as betake themselves to it, for 
no reason, but because every other refuge excludes them, betray gross 
ignorance of thjs part of religion. They bring to it, faculties unqua- 
lified to taste its })leasure$ ; aiul they grasp at hopes, to which thqr 
are not entitled. By incorporating with devotion the unnatural mix- 
ture of their unsanctified passions, they defile and corrupt it. Hence 
that gloom which has often spread over it. Hence those supersti- 
tious mortifications and austerities, by which the falsely devout hope 
to purchase favour from God ; Iiaunttid by the terrours of a guilty 
conscience, and vainly struggling to substitute a servile and cringing 
homage, in ^he room of the pure affections of a renewed heart. On 
such altars the hallowed fire of true devotion cannot burn ; nor can 
any incense ascend from them, tliat shall be grateful to Heaven. 
Britig no more min oblatmis* f Vas/i ye, make you dean, put army the 
evil of your doings from h^foi'e mine eyes, saith the Lord. Cease to dn 
evil : team to do vcclL Then draw nigh to God, and he wilt draw nigh 
to ytm. — But though devotion requires a pure heart, and a virtuous 
life, and necessarily supposes the exercise of frequent retirement, 
1 must observe. 

In the third place, That it is an errour to conceive it as requiring 
an entire retreai. from the world. Devotion, like every other branch 
of religion, was intended to fit us fu* discharging the duties of life. 
We serve God, by being useful to one another. It is evident from 
the frame of our nature, and from our common necessities and wants, 
that we were designed by Providence .or an active part on this earth. 
The Gospel of Christ, accordingly, considers us as engaged in the 
concerns of the world ; and directs its exhortations to nien, in all the 
various relations, characters, and employments of civil life. Abstrac- 
tion from society, therefore, and total dedication of our time to devout 
exercises, cannot be tlie most proper method of acquiring the tavour 
of God. 

I mean not, however, to throw^any blame on those, who, having 
lost all relish for the ordinary pursuits of life, in conscc[ueiice of 
severe wounds which they have received from affliction ; wlio, Iwing 
left to stand alone, and discerning their connexions wdili the world to 
be in some measure broken off, choose to seek tranquillity in a reli- 
gious retnement, and to consecrate Uieir days entirely to God. Situ- 
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alions sometimes occur, which both justify a great degree of retreat 
from the world, and entitle it to resi>ect. But with regard to the 
bulk of mankind, Christian devotion neither requires nor implies any 
such sequestration from the affairs of men. Nay, tor the most paii;, 
it will be cultivated with greater success, by those w'hoi^inglc it with 
the active employments of life. For the mind, ^hen entirely occu- 
pied by any one object, is in hazard of viewing it at last through a 
false, medium. Objects, especially so great and sublime as those of 
devotion, when wtf attempt to fix upon them unremitting attention, 
overstretch and disorder our feeble powers. The mind, by being 
relaxed, returns to them with more iulvantage. As none of our or- 
gans can bear intense sensations without injury ; as the eye, when 
dazzled with over})Owering light, beholds imaginary colours, and loses 
the real distinction of objects ; so the mind, when overheated by per- 
petusil contemplation of celestial things, has been sometimes (bund to 
mistake the strong impressions of fiuicy, for supernatural con)muni- 
catioiis from above. To the enq^loymenls of devotion, as to all other 
things, there are due limits. There is a certain temperate sphere, 
within which it preserves longest its proper exertion, and most suc- 
cessfully promotes the purposes for which it was designed. 

In tlie fourth place, It is an errour to imagine, that devotion en- 
joins a total contempt of all ihh pleasures and amusements of hiiinaii 
society. It checks, indeed, that spirit of dissipation which is too 
prevalent. It not only prohibits pleasures which arc uifiawfiil, but 
likewise that unlawful degree of attachment to pleasures in themselves 
innocent, which withdraws the attention of man from what is serious 
and imporijint. But it brings amusement under due limitation, 
without extirpating it. It forbids it as the business, but permits it 
as the relaxation, of life. For there is nothing in the spirit of true 
religion, which is hostile to a cheerful enjoyment of our situation in 
the world. 

They who look with a severe and indignant eye upon all the re- 
creations by which the cares of men are relieved, and the union of 
society is cementedi are, in two respects, injurious to religion. Firs^ 
they exhibit it t^^j^ers under a forbidding form, by clothing it with 
the garb of so much unnecessary austerity. And next, they deprive 
the world of the benefit which their example might afford, in draw- 
ing the line between innocent and dangerous pleasures. By a tem- 
perate participation of those which are innocent, they might success- 
fully exert that authority which a virtuoua and respectable character 
always possesses, in restraining undue excess. They would show the 
young and unwary, at what point they ought to stop. They would 
have it in tli5ir power to regulate, in some degree, the public man- 
ners ; to check extravagancy to humble pi*esumption, and put vice 
to the blush. But, through injudicious severity, they fall short of the 
good they might perform. By an indiscriminate censure of all amuse- 
ment^ they detmet from the weight of their reproof, when amuso* 
ment .becomes undoubtedly sinfol. By totally withdrawing them- 
selves fi’om the circle of cheerful life, they deliver up the entertain- 
ments of society into the hands of the loose and the corrupted ; and 
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permit the blind power of feshion, uncontrcftled, to establish its Shi 
standards, and to exercise its dangerous swhy over the world. ' 

In the fifth place, It -is an erroui? to believe, that devotion nourishes 
a spirit pf severity, in judging of the manners and characters of others. 
Under this j|||pirp&ch, indeed, it has so long suffered in the world, 
that, with 't(^ mahy, the appellation of devout, suggests no other 
character, but that of a sour and recluse bigot, who delights in cen- 
sure. But the reproach is unjw^; far such a spirit is entirely pppo- 
site to the nature of trric devotion. The very ftrst traces which it 
imprints on the mind, are candoui^^^d humility. Its principles are 
liberal. Its genius is unassuming Snd mild. Severe only to itself, 
it makes every allowance for others which humanity can suggest. 
It claims no privilege of looking into their hearts, or of deciding with 
respect to their eternal state. — If your supposed devotion produce 
contraiy effects ; if it infuse harshness into your sentiments, and ali- 
mony into your speech ; you may conclude, that, under a serious 
appearance, carnal passions lurk. And, if ever it shall so tar lift you 
lip with seif-coiiceit, as to make you establish your own opinions as 
an infallible standard tor the whole ChristiaTi world, and lead you to 
consign to perdition all who differ from you, cither in some doctrinal 
tenets, or in the mode of expressing them ; you may rest assured, 
that to much pride you have joinea much ignorance, both of tlie 
nature of devotion, and of the Gospel of Christ. Finally, 

In the sixth place, It is an errour to think, that perpetual rapture 
and spiritual joy belong to devotion. Devout feelings admit very 
different degi'ees of warmth and exaltation. Some persons, by the 
frame of their minds, are much more susceptible than others of the 
tender emotions. TheyViore readily relent at the view of Divine 
goodness, glow with a warmer ardour of love, and, by consequence, 
rise to a higher elevation of joy and hope; But, in the midst of still 
and calm affections, devotion often dwells ; and, though it pzpduce 
no transports in the mind, diffuses over it a steatly serenityi Devout 
sensations not only vjary in their tiegree, according to the frame of^ 
,d|Brerent tempeu's %ut, even amo’ig the best disposed, suffer much 
yterruption an<{f decay. It were :ck> much to expect, that, in the 
present state of human frailty, those happy feelings should 'be uni- 
form and constant. Dppresstbn of worldly cares, lan^or of spirits, 
and infirmities of ^quently indispose ns for the enjoyment 

of devout affections. I^m^ men, on these occasions, are in hazard 
of passing judgqppnt on ;^Fr own state witli too much severity: as 
ij^ for some gre&t iniquity, they were condemned by Ood to final 
tl^dness of heart. Hence arises ^at melancholy, which has been 
seen to overcloud them; andit^l)j(^^haS;^^^occasion’ to many con- 
temptuous scoffs of ungodly melancholy which de- 

serves to be treated with tclideFn^s^ not^inth contempt. It is the 
exo^ of virtuous and pious senribiU^ Jt^is the overflowing of a 
heart "affected, in an extreme degree, 'with the hpfnbleisense of its 
own failings, andi with ardent cqao&en to attain dbe fayour of God. 
A weakness, however, we admit it- 'to though not a crime ; and 
hold it to be perfectly separable from the essence of devotion. For 
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ocifitridoii, though it iw melt, ought not to sink or csrenpOwer the 
heart of a Christian. 1^ tear of repentance brings its oiyn relief. 
Religion is a spring of consbladoii, not of terrour, to every wdl-in- 
formed mind^ which, in a proper manner, rests its l^pe on tj^infihite 
goodness of God, and the all-sufficient merit of 

To conclude. Let us remove from devotion alF th^ diistakes, to 
which the corruptions of men, or their ignorance and prejudices, have 
giveii rise. With us, let it be the worship of God, in spirit and in 
truth ; the elevatiolf of the soul towards hud in simplicity and love, 
Im us pursue it as the principle df virtuous conduct^ and of inward 
peace ; by frequent and serious&meditation on the great objects of 
religion, let us lay ourselves open ta its influence. By means of the .. 
institutions of the Gospel, let us cherish its impressions. And, above 
all, let us pray to God, that he may establish its power in our heart. 
For here, if any where, his assistance is requisite. Tlie spirit of de- 
votion is his gift. Trom his inspiration it proceeds. Towards him it 
tends; and in his presence, hereafter, it shall attain its full perfecti<^. 


SERMON XL 

ON THE DUTIES OF THE YOUNO. 

Titus, ii. 6. 

Young men li/cewise exhm% to be sobei -minded. 

Sobriety of mind is one of diose virtues which the pre^t condition 
of human life strongly inculcates. The uncertainty of its enjoyments 
checks presumption ; the multiplicity of its dangers demands perpe- 
tual cwtion. Moderation, vigilance, and self-government, are duties 
incumbent on all ; but especimly on such as are beginning the journey 
. of life. To them, therefore, the admonition in t^e Text js, with great 
propriety, directed; though there is reason to feaTy that by them itfe^ 
in hazard of being least regarded. Experience enforces the admd^^ 
nidon on the most giddy, after they have advanced in yearsL But 
the whole state of youthful views and passions ia,* adverse to sobriety 
of mind. The scenes which present then^pdv^,"^illt our entering upon 
the world, are commonly flattering. Whatc^ they be in themselves, 
the liyely spirits of the young gild evef^^pening^^^ospect. The 
field of hope appears to stretch wide before them. 'Pleasure seems 
to put forth its blossoms on every jide. Impelled by desire, forwar^'-^ 
they rush wiA incons^^n^ Prompt to decide, and..t«> 

choose; averse to hesi&^^i^«tir credulous, becawsle im- 

taught by experience^ .ira^^be(BSMi|^ ^nacquam with dtuiger; 
headstrong, because ii^ul^u^^y dBsappointanent Hence arise jfoe 
perils/ oL which it fe^^my desf^^at present to warn them. 1 sl^l 
take sobrie^ of nUhd^ in its m^l^^nprehensive seeife^ as including 
the whole tbnt discipliife wm^^reli^on and virtue prescribe to 
youth. Though the words of the Text are directly addressed to 
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youf^ men^ yet, as the same admonition is ^ven in a preceding verse 
to the 9ther sex, the instructions which arise from the Text are to 
be considered as common to both. I intend, first, to show them the 
importance Kif beginning early to give serious attention to their con- 
duct; and, mpet, to point out those virtues which they ought chiefly 
to cultivate. 

As soon as you are capable of reflection, you must perceive tiiat 
there is a right and a wrong in •human actions. You sec, that, those 
who arc born with the same advantages o^ortun^, are not all equally 
prosperous in tlie course of life. While some of them, by wise and 
steady conduct, attain distinction iti the world, and pass their days 
with comfort and honour ; others of the same rank, by mean and 
vicious behaviour, forfeit the advantages of their birth, involve them- 
selves in much misery, and end in being a disgrace to their friends, 
and a burden oh society. Early, then, you may learn, that it is not 
on the external condition in which you find yourselves placed, but 
op tlie part which you are to act, that your welfare or unhappiness, 
i^ur honour or infamy, depend. Now, when bcgiiining to act that 
part, what can be of greater moment than to regulate your plan of 
conduct with the most serious attention, before you have yet com- 
mitted any fatal or irretrievable errours? If, instead of exerting 
reflection for this valuable puiimsc, you deliver yourselves up, at so 
critical a time, to sloth and pleasure ; if you refuse to listen to any 
counsel]or*>but humour, or to attend to any pui^suit except that of 
amusement; if you allow yourselves to float loose and careless on 
the tide of life, ready to receive any direction which the current of 
fashion ip|y chance to give you, what can you expect to follow from 
such begiiinings ? While so many around you are undergoing the 
sad consequences of ,like indiscretion, for what reason shall not 
those consequences extend to* you ? Shall you attain suep^ss without 
that preparation, and escape dangers without that precaution, ,which 
is required others? Shall happiness grow up to you of- its own 
accord, and soli(at yc^ acceptance, when, to the rest of mankind, it 
is ^ long c^vation, and the acquisition of labour and care? 

yourselves with such arrogant hopes. Whatever be 
Providence will not, for youit sake, reverse its established 
orden " Author of your being hath enjoined you to take heed 
to your wiiys; to jxmSet' the paths your feel; to rmeniberyom' Creor- 
tor in the days of ymirymtfu He hath decreed, that they only ^ho 
seek after noisdom . shall jSfeii it s that fools shall he. afflicted'^ because of 
their tr&nsgressions ; and that, vohoso refuseth instruction shall destroy 
"Ais oam smd.^ By listening to these admonitions, and tempering die 
vivacity ofiyckith with a prop^ mixture of serious thought, you may 
ensure c^erfulness for the rest oflife^^lW hy delivering yourselves 
up at present to giddiness and lev%, the foundation of last- 

in|y|Kviness of heait. " ^ 

nPhen you fopk forward to those hjl^ns of life, which..eithen&your 
circumstances .jwlve suggested, o^M^'fiiends have proposedv you 
wiilnot heutate to acknowledge, ppCln order tp pursue them' with 
advanfiige, some previous diseijmne is requisite. Be assured, that. 
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whatever is to be your profession, no education is more necessary to 
^our success, than the a^iurementof virtuous dispositions and habits. 
’^Hiis is the universal preparation for every character, and ivary sta- 
tion in life. Bad the world is,* respect .is always pipd to virtue. 
Li the usuaf course of human ai&irs, it will be foun^ tliat a plain 
understanding, joined with acknowleclged worth, eonmbutes more to 
prosperity, than the brightest parts without probity or honour. Whe- 
ther science, or business, or public life, be your aim, virtue still enters, 
for a principal share, into all those great departments of society. It 
is connected with eminent, in ^yery liberal art ; with rcpuUition, in 
every branch of fair and useful business ; with distinction, in every 
public station. The vigour whiem it gives the mind, and the weight 
wliich it adds to character ; the generous sentiments which it breathes, 
the undaunted spirit which it inspires, the ardour qjf diligence which 
it quickens, tlie freedom which it procures from pernicious and dis- 
honourable avocations, are the foundations of all that is high in fame, 
or great in success, among men. 

Whatever ornamental or engaging endowments you now possi^, 
virtue is a nccess^y requisite, in order to their shining with proj^er 
lustre. Feeble are the attractions of the fairest form, if it be sus- 
pected that nothing within corresponds to the pleasing n])pearance 
without. Short are tlie triumphs of wit, when it is'supposcd to be the 
vehicle of malice. By whatever arts you may at first attract the at- 
tention, you can hold the esteem, and secure the heartjuf of others, 
only by amiable dispositions, and the accomplishments of the'^mind. 
These are the qualities whose influence will last, when the lustre of 
all that once sparkled and dazzled has passed away. ^ 

Let not then the season of youth be barren of improvements so 
essential to your future felicity and honour. . .Now isr the seed-time of 
life ; and according to what ym saiv^ you shall reap. ^ Your character 
is now, under Divine assistance, of your own forming; your fi^e is^in 
some measure, put into your own hands. Your nature^s as yet pliant 
and soft. Habits have not established their dpiainidnl Prejudices 
liave not pre-occupied your understanding. Tfli^^ort^ .bas notJhad 
time to contract and debdSsc your aflections. All 
more vigorous, . disembarrass^, and free, than they 
future period. Whatever impulse you now give to your '^^fres and 
passions, the direction is likely to continue, it will form the channel 
in wliich your life is to run ; nay, it maj^detcrniine its everlasting 
issue. Consider tlien the employment of important period, as the . 
highest tiiist which shall ever be committed to yOii ; as, in a gi'eat 
measure, decisive of your happiness, in time, and in eternity^;,., As 
the siiccessfou of the seaspiis, each, by the invariable ht^s.of Nature; 
affects the productions is next^iii course; so, in human life, 

every period pf our age, i^ording es it is well of ill spent, influences 
the happiness of that which is tafollow. Viifpous youth graii^H^lly 
brijogs tprward accompUshed .and jBpurishiiig maiihopd; and,^ch 
mannood passes of itself -^easiness, iiitdi^espectable and 

tranquil old age. But when^^mpl^ turned out of m regular course, 
disorder , takes place ip the mora^ust as in the vegetable world. If 
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the Spring put forth no blossoms, in Summer there wil) be no beauty, 
and in Autumn no fruit. So if youth be trifled away without im- 
provement, manhood will be contemptible, and oM age miserable. If 
the beginnings of life have Eieen vanity^ its latter eqd can be no other 
than vexation ^ spint. * . 

Having thus sho4rn the importance of beginning early to give serious 
attention to conduct, I. come, next, to point out the virtues which are 
most necessary to be cultivated in youth. What I shall, 

I. Recommend, is piety to God. Wi|^ this I begin, both *as a 
foundation of good morals, and as a disposition particularly gi'aceful 
and becoming in youth. To be void of it, argues a cold heart, des- 
titute of some of the best aflections which belong to that age. Youth 
is the season of warm and generous emotions. The heart should 
then, spontaneoudy, rise into the admiration of what is great, glow 
with the love of wbat is fair and excellent, and melt at the discovery 
of teudciTiess and goodness. Where can any object be found, so 
jiroper to kindle those affections, as the Fatlier of the universe, and 
the Author of all felicity ? Unmoved by veneration, can you con- 
lempiate that grandeur and majesty, which his works cvery-where 
display? Untouched by gratitude, can you view that jironision of 
good, which, in this pleasing season of life, his beneficent hand pours 
around you ? Happy in the love; and affection of those with whom 
you are connected, look up to the Supj'eine Ilcing, as the inspircr of all 
the friendship which has ever been shown you bj others ; himself^ 
your best and your first fi’iend ; formerly, the supporter of your 
infancy, and the guide of your childhood ; now, the guardian of your 
youth, and-the hope of your coming years. View religious homage, 
as a natural expression oi gratitude to hii-i for all his goodness. Con- 
sider it as the service of the God of your fathers ; f»f him, to whom 
your parents devoted you ; of him, whom in former ages your an- 
cestors honoured ; and by whom they arc now rewardea, and blessed 
in Heaven. Connected with so many tender sensibilities of soul, let 
religion Jbe with you, not the cold and barren offspring of speculation, 
but the warm and vigorous dictate of the Jieart. 

, But though piety chiefly belong to the heart, yet the aid of the 
understanding is: re^sitiL\ to give a proper direction to the devout 
affections- Yon must endeavour, therefore, to acquire just views, 
both of.i&e gl^t principles of natural religion, and of the peculiar 
doctrine^ 0 f the' Gospel- v-For this end, study the sacred Scriptures. 
Consiiltllle isrord of God, more than the systems of men, if you would 
know the toiitih in its native purity. When, upon rational and sober 
inquiry, you have established your principles, suffer them not to be 
shaken by the scoffs of the licentious, or the cavils of the sceptical. 
RemipoOiber, that in the examination of evesy great and comprehensive 
plan, ' such as that of Christianity^ difilculties may be expected to 
oeq^fa^and that reai^able evidence is not to be rejected, because the 
natwgf bf our present state allows us only to know in part^ and io see 
through^ a glaesj darkly, . 7 / 

Impress your minds’ with revercs^te for all diat is sacred. Let no 
^antonness of youthful spirits, no compliance with the intemperate 
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mirth of others, ever betray you into prophane sallies. Besides the 
guilt which is thereby incurr^, nothing gives a more odious appear- 
ance of petulance and presumption to youth, tlian the ai&ctation of 
treating religion with levity. Instead of J^ing an evidence of supe- 
riour understanding, it discovers a pert ^and shfdlow mind; which, 
vain of the first smatterings of knowledge, presumes to make light of 
what the rest of mankind revere. • 

At the same time you are not to imagine, that when exhorted to 
be religious, you are called upon to bScome more formal and solemn 
in your manners than oth^ of the same years, or to erect yourselves 
into supercilious reprovers of those around ^you. The spirit of true 
religion breathes gentleness and affability. It gives a native, unaf- 
fected ease to the behaviour. It is social, kind, and cheerfiil; far 
rcMiioved from that gloomy and illiberal superstition which clouds the 
brow, sharpens the temper, dejects the spirit, and tiefliches men to fit 
themselves for another world, by neglecting the concerns of tliis. Let 
your religion, on the contrary, connect preparation for heaven, with 
an honourable discharge of the duties of active life. Let it be asso- 
c'iated in your imagination, with all that is manly and iisefol; WzVA 
xi'hatsomr things are I rue^ are are jmre^ are lovely, are j^ood 
report^ wherever there is any viHne^ and wherever there is 
Of such religion discover, on ^very proper occasion, that you are 
* not asluimed; but avoid .ji.iking any unnecessary ostentation of it 
before the world. ^ 

II. To piety, Join modesty and docility, reverence of your parents, 
Mud submission to tliose . iio v e your superionrs in knowledge, in 
station, and in years. Dependence and obedience belong. Jo youth. 
iVLjde.sty is v nc its chief o a«iineiits; and has ever been esteemed a 
presage of rising merit. \\ hen entering oji the career of fife, it is 
y(uir part, not to assiunc the reins as yet into your hands; but to 
roujiiiit yourselves to llie guidance of the jnorc experienced, and to 
become wise by llie wisdom of tlio.se who have gone before ypu. 

Of all tlie follie.s incident to youth, tliere are none whicli eithei^ de- 
form its present ajipearance, or blast the prospect of its futui1^;^&s- 
p(uity, more than self-conceit, presumption, and obstinacy. By 
checking its natural progress in improvement, they .fix if in long 
immaturity ; and frequently produce mischiefs, whJbh ew never bcLj, 
repaired. Yet these- tu'e vices too commonly found ainp^ l^e ybung. 
Big with enterprise, and elated by hope, tliey resol'm to l^ust for 
success to none but themselves. Full of their own abilities^ de- 
ride the admonitions which arc given them by tlieir fi'ieni^^, tui t)ie 
timorous suggestions of age. Too wise to learn, too impati^it to de- .i 
liberate, too fo^wanl to be restrained, they plunge, with pr^ipitant 
indiscretion, into the midst of^all the dangers with which life abounds. 
Sec$t4hau a young man *ix>ise in his t?fvn conceit P T/ierc is more Hope 
of a fool^ than of him. — Po^tive as you now ai^'in your opinions, 
and confident in your assertions, be assured, that time approtehes 
when 6oth men and things wUl appear to you in a different Jight. 
Many characters which you nowa4ii^fre, will, by arid^by) sink in your 
esteem; and many opinions, of which you are at present most tena- 
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oious, will alter as you advance in years. Distrust, therefore, that 
glare of youthful presumption, which dazzles your eyes. Abound not 
in yoiirbwn-sehse. Put not yourselves forward with too much eager- 
ness ; nor iipagine, that, by the impetuosity of juvenile ardour, you 
can overturn systems which have been long established, and change 
the face of the world. Learn not to think more higJilij of yourselves 
than you ought to Ihink^ but to thuJc soberly. Uy patient and gradual 
progression in imjirovement, you may, in due time, command lasting 
esteem ; but by assuming, at present, a tone of superiority, to i/hich 
you have no title, you will disgust those wnose approba^on it is most 
important to gain. Forward vivacity may^fit you to be the com- 
panion of an idle hour. More solid (jualities must recommend you 
to the wis(^, and mark you out for importance and consideration in 
subsequent life. 

III. It is necessary to recommend to you, sincerity and trutli. 
This is the basis of every virtue. That darkness of character, where 
we can see no heart ; those foldings of art, through whicli no native 
affection is allowed to jienctrate, present an object, unuiniable in every 
season of life, but particularly odious in youth. If, at an age when 
the heart is warm, when the emotions are strong, and when nature is 
expected to show itself free and open, you ciui already smile and de- 
ceive, what are we to look for when you shall be longer hackneyed 
in the ways of men ; when interest shall have completed the obdura- 
tionof yovr heart, and experience shall have improved you in all the 
arts of guile ? Dissimulation in youth, is the fore-runner of perfidy in 
old age. Its first ap])earance is the fatal omen of growing depravity, 
aod fiiture shame. It degrades parts and learning ; obscures the 
lustre of every accomplfshment ; and sinks you into contempt wifh 
God and man. 

As you value, therefore, the approbation of Heaven, or the esteem 
of the world, cultivate the love of truth. In all your proceedings, be 
diro^ and consistent. Ingenuity and candour possess the most 
pQjM&l charm; they bespeak universal favour, and carry an apo- 
lo^^ipahjjost every failing. 'Hie lip of tmth shall be established for 
ever ; but a lying tongue is bid f^r a moment. * The path of truth, is 
a plain and a sate path ; that of falsehood, is a perplexing maze. After 
, >|tie first depa|iture frenn sincerity, it is not in your ]>owcr to stop. One 
,, Srtifice unavoidably leads on to ai.other; till, as the intricacy of the 
Tabyrinth increa.'^es, you are left entangled in your own snare. De- 
ceit discovers si little mind, which stops at temporary expedients, 
without rising to comprehensive views of conduct . It betrays, at the 
same time, o dastardly spirit. It is the resource of one who wants 
courage to avow his designs, or to rest upon himself. Whereas, 
openness of character dispjays that generous boldness which ought 
^ to distinguish youth. To set out in the world with np other j)rin- 
than' a crafty attention to interest, lietokens one who is destined- 
creeping through the inferiour walks of life. But to give early 
.^^^fereiice to honour above gain, when they stand in comj)etition ; 
to every advantage which cannot be attained without dishonest 

f Prov. zii. 19. 
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4irts; to brook no meanness, and to stoop to no dissimulation; arc 
the indications of a great mind, the presa^s of future eminence and 
distinction in life. . 

At die same time this virtuous sincerity is perfectly consistent widi 
thejmost prudent vigilance and caution. IMs opposed to cunning, 
not to true wisdom. It is not the simplicity of a weak and improvi- 
dent, but tne candour of an enlarged and noble mind; of one who 
scorns dedeit, because he accounts it both base and unprofitable ; and 
who*seeks no disguise, bf^use he needs none to hide him. Lord! 
who shall aUdu^ in thy tahemacU ? Who shall ascend into thy holy hill ? 
He that walkeih upigkUy and worheth t'ightemtstiess^ and syeaketh the 
truth in his heart. 

IV. Youth is the jiroper season bf cultivating die benevolent and 
humane affections. As a great part of your happiness is to de^nd 
on the connexions which you form with. others, it is of high import- 
ance that you acquire, betimes, the temper and the manners which 
will render such connexions comfortable. Let a sense of justice be 
the foundation of all your social qualities. In your most early inter- 
course with the world, and even in your youdilul amusements, let no 
uiifiiiriiess be found. Engrave on your mind that sacred rule, of 
f/o/wg all thir^ to others, according as yon wish that they shotdd do 
unto ymi. For this end, impress yourselves with a deep sense of the 
original and natural equality of men. Whatever advantages of birth 
or fortune you possess, never display them with an ostentatious supe- 
riority. Leave the subordinations of rank, to regulate the inter- 
course of more advanced years. At present, it becomes you to act 
among your companions, as man with maq. Remember how u8- 
knOwn to you are the vicissitudes of the world, and how often they, 
oia whom ignorant and contemptuous young men once looked down 
with scorn, have risen to be their superiours in fiiture years. 

Compassion is an emotion of w'liich you ought never to be ashamed. 
Graceful in youth is the tear of sympathy, and the heart thaytelts 
at the tale of woe. Let not ease and indulgence contract yougra^- 
tions, and wrap you up in selfish enjoyment. But go someMm' tq 
tlie house of Tnoiamng, as well as to the house of feasting. Accustom 
youreelves to think of Xlie distresses of human life ; of the solitary cot^ 
tage, the dying parent, and the weeping orphan. Thou shalt 
harden thy heart, nor shut thy hand from thy poor brother i but thM ^ 
shaU surely give unto him in the day tfhis need: And thine heaH shall 
mat be grieved when thou givest unto him ; because that for this thing, 
the Lord thy God shall bless thee in all thy works. * Never sport with 
pain and distress, in any of your amusements ; nor treat even the 
meanest insect with wanton cruelty. 

In young minds, there is commonly a stTong propensity to particular 
intimacies and friendships. Youth, indeed, is the season when Mend- 
ships are sometimes formed, which not only continue through sue- 
ce^ng life, but which glow to the last, with a tenderness unknown 
to tlie connexions begun in cooler years. The propensity, therefore^ 
is not to* be diksour^^; though, at the some time, it must be r^* 

• Dcut. IT. 7. 10. 
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latcd with much circumspection and care. Too many of the pretend- 
ed friendships of youth, are mere combinations in pleasure. They 
are often foupded on capricious likings; suddenly contracted, and aS 
suddenly dissolved. Sometimes they are the effect of interested com- 
plaisance and flattery ^ the one side, and of credulous fondness on 
the other. Beware of such rash and dangerous connexions, which 
may afterwards load you with dishonour. Remember, that by the 
character of those whom you choose for your friends, your o^ is 
likely to be formed, and will certainly be judged of by the world. Be 
slow, therefore, and cautious in contracting intimacy ; but when a 
virtuous friendship is once established, consider it as a sacred ehgage- 
ment. Expose not yourselves tp the reprofich of lightness and 
constancy, wliich always bespeak^ either a trifling, or a base mind. 
Reveal none of the secrets of your friend. Be I'aithful to his interests. 
Forsake liim not in danger. Abhor the thought of acquiring any ad- 
vantage by his i)rejudice or hurt. Thnr is a friend that Itwclh at all 
times j and a brother that is born for adversiUj. Thine (/is)n friend^ and 
thyfathei^s friend^ forsake not."* 

Finally, on this head; in order to render yourselves amiable in 
society^ correct every appearance of harshness in behaviour. Let 
tiiat courtesy distinguish your deiiieai|Oijr, which sj)rings,Miot so much 
from studied politeness, as from a mild and gentle heart. Follow the 
customs 0 / the world in matters indifterent; but stop when they be- 
come sinful. Let your manners be simple and natural ; and of course 
they will be engaging; Ailectation is certain deformity. By form- 
ing themselves on fantastic models, and vying with one another in 
every reigning folly, tho* young begin with being ridiculous, and end 
in being vicious and immoral. 

V. Let me particularly exhort youth to temperance in plcasufe : 
Let me admonish them, to bew^are of that rock on which thousands, 
from race to race, continue to split. The love of pleasure, njitural to 
man^ every period of liis life, glows at this age with excessive ar- 
dp^lg^^oveliy adds fresh charms, as yet, to every gratification. The 
v»^irla5»ppears to spread a conrumal feast; and health, vigour, and 
high spirits, invite them to partake of it without restraint. In vain 
we warn them, of latent dangers. Religion is rtccused of insufferable 
^iseyerity, in prohibiting enjoymeni ; and the old, when they offer their 
admonitions, arc upbraided with having forgot thgt they once were 
young. — And yet, my friends, to what do tlie restraints of religion, 
and the cougsels of ajije, with l espect to pleasure, amount ? They may 
all be compirlsed in few words, not to hurt yoin selves, and not to 
hurt others, by your pursuit of pleasure. Within these bounds, plea- 
sure |s lawful ; beyond them, it becomes criminal, because it is ruin- 
ous^ ^ Are these restraints* any other than wduit a wise man lyould 
cb^se to impose on himself? We call you not to renounce pleasure, 
biU to enjoy it in safety. Instead of abridging it, wc exhort you to 

K e it on an extensive plan. We propose measures for securing 
ssession, and for prolonging its duration. 

Consult your whole nature. Consider ypursdves not only as. sen- 

• Prov. mu 17. ixvij. 10. 
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sitivc, but as rational beiugs ; not onlj' as rational, but social ; not only 
as social, but immortal* Whatever violates your nature any of 
these respects, cannot afford ti'ue {deasure ; any more thai^ that which 
undermines on essential part of the viUil systcim can promote health. 
For the truth* of this conclusion, we appeal, merely to the autho- 
rity of religion, nor to the testimony of the *ed, •but to youriSSIves 
arid your own experience. We ask. Whether yoh have not found, 
that in a course of criminal excess, yopr pleasure was more tlian coni- 
pensflOted by 'succeeding pain? Whether, if not from evc*ry j^articular^ 
instance, yet from every habit, atlea.4, of unlawful gnitificalion, there 
did not spring some thorn to wound you, there did not arise some 
consequence to make y^u. repent of it in the issue ? I/giv lo??o ihen^ yc 
simple ones ! will ye lave simplicity? Wow long re]>eat the same round 
of pernicious folly, and tamely expose yourselves to be caught in the 
same snare ? If you have any consideration, or any firmiufss left, avoid 
temptations, fur which you have found yourselves iinccjiial, with as 
much care, as you would slum pestilential ijdection. Break off all 
connexions w’ilh the loose and profligate. JVhni sirniers cnlicc thcc^ 
consent thou noL Look not on the wine when it is red^ when it givelh its 
colour in the cup : for at the last it hiteth like a serpent^ and sliia^rth 
like an adder. Remove Ihy way from the strange woman^ and, cenne not 
near the door of her house. Let not thine heart inrline to her ways ; 
fot' her house is the way to hell. Thou goest after herns a bird hasteth. 
to the snare, and knoweth not that it is for his life, 

By these unhappy excesses of irregular j>leasiirc in youth, how 
many amiable dispositions arc corrupted or destroyed ! How many 
rising capacities and powers are suppressed ! How many flattering 
hopes of parents and friends arc totally ■ijxtingnislied ! Who but in list 
drop a tear over human nature, when he beholds that morning which 
arose so bright, overcast ivith such untimely darkness ; that good hu- 
mour which once captivated all hearts, that vivacity which sparkled 
in every company, those abilities which were fitted for adorning the 
highest station, all sacrificed at the shrine of low sensuality; ajj^'one 
who was formed for running the fair career of life in the 
public esteem, cut ofl’by his vices at the beginning of his course, or 
sunk, for the whole qf it, into insignificancy and contempt ! — These, 
O sinful Pleasure ! are thy trophies. It is ihu^ that, co-operating 
with the foe of God and man, thou degradest human honour, aitd 
blastest the opening prospects of luunaii felicity. 

VI. Diligence, industry, and proper improvement of time, are 
material duties of the young. To no jiurpose are they endowed with 
the best abilities, if they want activity for exerting them. Unavailing, 
in this case, will be every direction that can be given them, cither for 
their temporal or spiritual welfai’e. In •youth the habits of industry 
are most easily acquired. In youth, the incentives to it are strongest, 
from ambition and from duty, from emulation and hope, froiii all the 
prospects which the beginning of life affords. If, dead to these calls, 
you alr^eady languish in slothfol inactioxji, whatii^f be able to quicken ' 
the more sluggish current of advancing years ? 

Industry is not only the iristriiment of improvement, but the foiind- 
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ation of pleasure. Nothing is so opposite to tlie true enjOTment of 
life, as «thoTcIaxed and feeble state of nil indolent mind. He who is 
a stranger fo industry, may possess, but he cannot enjoy. F<^it is 
labour only which giyes the relish to pleasure. It is tnc apj^i^t^l 
yehicle of eyery gooiyi^ man. It is the indispensable condition qf our 
possessing a sounS mind in a sound body. Sloth is so inconsistent 
> 'with both, that it is bard to determine whether it be a greater foe to 
yirtiie, or to health and happiness. Inactive as it is iti itself its 
effects are fatally powerful, 'rhoagh it appear a slowly flbwing 
stream, yet it undermines all that is stable and flourishing. It not 
only saps the foundation of eveiy virtue, but pours upon you a de- 
• luge of crimes and evils. It is like water^^hich first putrefies by 
stagnation, and then sends up noxious vapoUrs, and fills the^atmo- 
sphere with death. 

Fly, therefore, from idleness, as the certain parent both of ^ilt 
and of ruin. And under idleness 1 include, not mere inaction only, 

" but all that circle of trifling occupations, in which too many saunter 
'away their youth ; perpetually engaged in frivolous society, or public 
amusements; in the labours of dress, or the ostentation of their per- 
sons. — Is this the foundation which you lay for future usefulness and 
esteem ? By such accomplishments cio you hope to recommend your- 
selves to die thinking pai*t of* the iVorld, and to answer the expect- 
ations of your friends, and your country? — Amusements, youth 
requires.' It were vain, it were cruel to prohibit them. But, though 
allowable as the relaxation, they are most culpable as the business^ 
of the young. For they dicn Income the gulph of time, and the 
poison of the mind. foment bad passions. They weaken the 

manly powers. They sink die uadve vigour of youth into contempt- 
ible effeminacy. 

Redeeming your time from such dangerous waste, seek to fill it 
with employments which you may review with satis&cdon. The ac- 
quisition of knowledge is one of the most honourable occupadons of 
youth. The desire of it discovers a liberal mind, and is connected 
. with many *iCcoinpIishments, and many virtues. But though your 
train of life should not lead you to study, the course of education always 
furnishes proper employments to a well-disposed mind* Wliatevcr 
you pursue, be emulous to excel. Generous ambition, and sensibi- 
litv to praise, are, especially at your age, among the marks of virtue. 
Think not, that any affluence of fortune, or any elevation of rank, 
exempts you from the duties of application and industry. Industry 
is the law of our being; it is the demand of Nature, of Reason, and 
of God. Remember always, that the years which now pass over your 
heads, leave permament memorials behind them. From your thought- 
less minds they may escape ; but they remain in the remembrance of 
Qod. They form an important part of the register of youi* life. 
Thfnr will hereafter bear testimony, either for or against you, at that 
d4»wwhen, for a]^ actions, but particularly for the employments 
b^ftuth, you miil^ve an account to God. 
jpPkus 1 have sk^|fore you some of the chief qualifications which 
mohg to that sober mindy mat virtuous jsnd religious character, which 
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the Apostle in my Text recommends to youth ; piety^ modesty, truth, 
benevolence, temperance, and industry. Whe^er your iutuse course 
is destined to be long or short, after ^s manner it should commence; 
and, if it continue to be thus conducted, its conclusion, *at what time 
soever it arrives, will not be ii^lorious or ui^ppy. For, hanouraile 
age is not that isshich standeih in len^h qf time^ or^ that which is mea^ 
sured h^nymber of years. But wisdom is the grey hair to man^ and an, 
unspptted life is old age. 

Let me. finish the subject, with recalling your attention to that 
dependence on the blessing of Heaven, which, amidst all . your en- 
deavours after improvement, you ought continually ta preserve. It 
is too common with die young, even when they resolve to tread the 
path of virtue and honour, to set out with presumptuous confidence 
in themselves. Trusting to their own abilities for carrying them suc- 
cessfully through life, they are careless of applying to God, or of de- 
riving any assistance from what they are af^ to reckon the gloomy 
discipline of religion. Alas ! . how Uttle do they know the mmgers 
which await them ? Neither human wisdom, nor human virtue, un- 
supported by religion, arc equal to the trying situations which often 
occur in life. By the shock of temptation, how frequently have the 
most virtuous intentions been overthrown ? Undent the pressure of 
disaster, how often has the greatest constancy sunk ? Boeay good^ and 
every perfect gift^ is ffvm above. Wisdom and virtue, as well as riches 
and honour^ come from God, Destitute, of his favour, yo1i are in no 
better situation, with all your boasted abilities, than orphans left to 
wander in a trackless desert, without any guide to conduct them, or 
aii^ shelter to cover them from the gathering storm. Correct, then, 
this illrfounded arrogance. Expect not, that your happiness can be 
ir.depcndent of him who made you. By faith and repentance, apply 
to the Redeemer of the world. By piety and prayer, seek the pro- 
tection of the God of Heaven. I conclude with the solemn words, 
in which a great Prince delivered his dying charge to his son ; words 
which every young person ought to consider as^addressed to himself, 
and to engrave deeply on his heart:. Thon^ Solomon^ my s6n^ know 
thou the God qf thy father's >• and serve him with a perfect hearty and 
with a willing mind. For the Lord searcheth aU hearts^ and under'- 
standeih all the imaginations qf the thoughts, ^ thou seek him^ he will 
be foundqfthee I but if thou forsakehim^ hewiU cast thee eff for ever, ^ 


SERMON XII. 

ON THE DUTIES ^AND CONSOLATIONS OF THE. AGED. 

Proverbs, xvi. 31. 

The hoary head is a crown of glory^ if it be found in the way qf 
ri^teousness,^ , ^ 

To fear God, and to keep his comrnandmentsj^^^t rule of our duty, 
in every perii^ of lifei But as the .light^fiich guides our steps,^ 

1 Chron. xxvui. F. 
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varies witli the progress of the ^lay, so the rule of religious conduct 
is diversified in its application by the different stages ot our present 
existence. To every age, there belongs a distinct propriety of be- 
haviour. Tficre arises from it a series of duties peculiar to itself. 

Of those which arc {HieuiTibent on ^^outh, I have treated in the pre- 
ceding Discourse. . As we advance irom youth to middle age, a new 
field of action opens, and a diflcrciit character is required. The flow 
of gay and impcliioiis s];)irits begins to subside. Life gradually assumes 
a graver cast ; the mind a more sedate and thoughtful turn. The 
attention is now transferred from pleasure to interest; that is, to plea- 
sure diffused over a wider extent, and measured by a larger scale. 
Formerly, the eiyoyment of the present moment occupied the whole 
attention. Now, no action terminates ultimately in itself, but refers 
to some more distant aim. Wealth and power, the instruments of 
lasting gratification, arc now coveted more than any single pleasure. 
Prudence and fonisight lay their plans. Industry carries on its patient 
efforts. Activity })ushcs forward ; address winds around. Here, an 
enemy is to be overcome; there, a rival to he dii^placed. Competi- 
tions warm ; and tlie strife of the world thickens on eWry side. To 
guide men through this busy period without loss oJ' integrity ; to 
guard them agftinsi the temptations which arise from mistaken or 
iuterlbring interests ; to call them from worldy pursuits to serious 
tluuights of their s})iritual concerns, is the great office of religion. 

Hut as this inclu(h*s, In a great measure, the w^iole comjiass of 
moral duty, as the general strain of religious exhortation is addressed 
to those who are in this season of life; a delineation of the virtues 
properly belonging to middle age may a})pear uniicecssary, and w^ould 
lead us into too w'idc a field. Let us therefore turn our view to a 
bounded prospect; and coiitomplatc a period of life, the duties of 
which are circumscribed wdlhiii narrower limits. Old age is a stage 
of the human course, which every one hopes to reach; and therefore 
tlie consideration of jt interests us all. It is a period justly entitled 
to general n-.^pect. Even its failings ought to be touched with a 
g-entle hand: and though the ])ct*;laiit, and the vain, may despise the 
/loan/ head; yet tliewisc\'»t of men tias asserted in thi^Text, thatw'iien 
Joaml in the waij of ri^hleousncssj it is a cttmii I shall first 

ollbr stmie c(>un>el.s, concerning tl-^' errours whicli are most incident 
to the aged, yeco’ully, 1 shall suggest the peculiar duties they ought 
to practise; and, thirdly, point out the con^plallons they may enjoy. 

I. As the follies aiul vices of youth are Isfiiefly derived from inex- 
perience and presimqitioii; so almost all the errours of age may be 
traced up to the feebleness and distresses peculiar to tliat time of life. 
Though, in every part of life, vexations o^ur, yet, in former years, 
either business, or jpUcasurc, served to obliterate their impression, « by 
supplying occupation to the mind. Old age begins its advances with 
clisqu^^ying men for relisliiiig the one, and ibr taking an active part 
ill tl4 other. Whii^i^ withdraws their accustomed supports, it im- 
posjB^, at the same t^^^he additional burden of growing infirmities. 
In the foi'mer stages of their journey, hope, continued to flatter them 
^itJi many a fair and enticing prospect/ But in proportion as old 
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increases, those pleasing illusions vanish. Life is contracted 
within a narrow and barren circle. ‘Year after year steals somewhat 
away from their store of comfort, deprives them of some ortheir an- 
cient friends, blunts some of their powers of sensation, or incapacitates 
th^ for some function of life. . 

Though, ill the plan of Providence, it is wisely ordered, that be- 
fore wc are called away from the W’orld, our attachment to it should 
be gradually loosened ; though it be fit in itself, that, as in tlie day 
of human life, there is a morning and a noon, so there should be an 
evening also, when the lengthening shadows shall sulmonish us of 
approaching night; yet we have no reason to be suqirised, if they 
who are arrived at this dejecting season feel and lament tlie change 
which tliey suffer. 'Plie complaints, therefore, of tlie aged, should 
meet widi ^'kiderness, rather than censure. The burden under which 
they labour, ought to be viewed with sympathy, by those who must 
bear it in their turn, and w'ho, perhaps, hereafter may complain of it 
as bitterly. At the same lime, the old should consider, that all the 
seasons of life have their several trials allotted to them ; and that to 
bear the infirmities of age with becoming patience, is as much their 
duty, as is that of the young to resist the temptations of youthful plea- 
sure. By calmly enduring, tor the short time that remains, what 
Providence is pleased to infikt, they both express a"^ resignation most 
acceptable to God, and recommend themselves to the esteem and 
assistance of all who are around them. ^ 

But though the <]ueruIous temper imputed to old age is to be con- 
sidered as a natural inlirmily, ratlier than as a vice ; the same apo* 
logy cannot be made for that peevish disgust at the manners, and 
that malignant censure of the enjoyment, of the young, which is 
sometimes found to accompany dt^clining years. Notliijig can be more 
unjust, than to take olfeiice at others, on account of their partaking 
of pleasures, which it is past your time to enjoy. By indulging this 
fretful temper, you both aggravate the uneasiness of age, and you 
alienate those on whose afleciioii much of your comfort depends. In 
order to make the two extremes of life unite in amicable society, it is 
gj .M ily to be wislied, that the yoimg would look forward, v.vA cojisi- 
der that they shall one day be old; and that the old would look back, 
and, remembering that they once were young, make proper allow- 
ances for the temper and the manners of youth. 

But, instead, of this, it is too common to find the aged at declared 
enmity with the whole aysteni of present customs and maimers; per- 
petually complaining oi the growing depravity of tlie world, and of 
the astonishing vices and follies of the rising generation. All things, 
according to them, are rushing fast into ruin. Decency and good 
order have become extinct, ever since that happy discipline, under 
w'hich they spent their youth, has passed aw^.— Part, at least, of 
this disjileasure, you may fairly impute to the infirmity of age, which 
throws its own gloom on every surrounding object. Similar lament- 
ations were, in the days of your youtli, poiuc^ forth by your fathers; 
and ‘they who kre now youn^, shall, whert ^j^femes to tlieir turn, in- 
veigh, in the like strain, against those who succeed them. Great has 

H 4 - . 
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been the corruptbn of the world in ev^y age. Sufficient ground 
there is for the complaints made by serious obseryers, at all times, of 
abounding iniquity and folly. But Aough particular modes of vice 
prevail in one a^ more tlian in others, it does not follow, that on 
that all iniquity is accumulated. It is the form, perhaps, more 
than the quantify df coiruption, which makes the distinction. In the 
worst of times, God has assured us, that there shall be always a seed 
shall seivc him, * — Say not tbou^ What is the cause that the father 
days were better than these ? for thou dost not enquire wisely cancemifig 
this. Be not righteous aocrmmh; neither make thyself aocrwise,\ For- 
mer follies pass away, and are forgotten. Those which are present, 
strike observation, and sharpen censure. Hat! the depravation of thc^ 
world continued to increase in proportion to those glqomy calcula- 
tions which, for so many centuries past, have estimated each race as 
worse than the preceding, by this time, not one ray of good sense, 
nor one spark of piety and virtue, must have remained unextinguished 
among mankind. 

One of tlie vices of old age, which appears the most unaccountable, 
is that covetous attachment to worldly interest, with which it is otlen 
charged. But this, too, can naturally be deduced from the sense of 
its feebleness and decay. In proportion as the vigour^both of body 
and mind declines, timidity may be expected to increase. With 
anxious and tearful eye, tlie ag^ look forward to the evils winch 
threaten diem, and to the changes wliich may befal. Hence, they 
are sometimes apt to overvalue riches, as the instrument of dieir de- 
fence against these dangers, and as the most certain means of secur- 
ing them against solitude and disrespect. But, though tlieir appre- 
hensions may juslity a cautious frugality, they can by no means ex- 
cuse a sordid avarice. It is no less absurd, than it is culpable, in the 
old, from the dread of uncertain futurity, to deny themselves the 
enjoyment of the present ; and to increase in anxiety about their 
journey, in proportion as it draws nearer to its close. There are 
more effoctual methods of commanding respect from the w orld, than 
the mere possession of wealth. Let them be charitable, and do good. 
Let them mix beneficence to their friends, with a cheerful enjoyment 
of the comforts which befit their state. They will then receive the 
returns of real respect and love?. Whereas, by their riches, Uiey pro- 
cure no more than pretended ilenions. rations of rejjard; while their 
ill-judged parsimony occasions many secret wishes for their deaitli* 

As increasing years debilitate the body, (pE^they weaken the force, 
and diminish the warmth, of the ailections. Chilled by the liaiid of 
time, llie heart loses that tender sensibility, with which it once entered 
into the concerns and sorrows of others. It is, in truth, a merciful 
appointment of Providence, that as they who see many days, must lie- 
hold many a sad scene, the impressions of grief upon their heart 
should be blunted by being often repeated; and that, in proportion 
as their power of advmiciug the prosperity of others decreases, their 
participation of the i^^^rtunes of others should also, lessen. How- 
ever, as, ill every p^tlw of life, humanity and friendship coiitribiile 

• Tsai. xxii. 30. f Eccles. vii. 10. 16, 
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to happiness, it is both the duty and^the interest of the l^ed,^o che- 
rish the remains of the kind auctions; and from the days of former 
years, to recal such impressiodi as may tend to soften their hearts. 
Let them not, from having suffer^ much in the course of their long 
pilgrimage, become callous to the sufferings cfgothers. But, remem- 
bering that they still are men, let them study to ke4p their heart open 
to the sense of human woe. Practised in the ways of men, they are 
apt to be suspicious of design and fraud ; for the knowledge and the 
distrust of mankind too often go together. Let not, however, that 
wary caution, which is the fruit of their experience, degenerate into 
cran. Experience ought also to have taught them, that amidst all 
the falsehood of men, integrity is the best defence ; and that he who 
continueth to the end to walk uprightly^ shall continue to walk surely. 
Having thus offered some admonitions concerning the errours most 
incident to age, I proceed, 

II. To point out the duties which peculiarly belong to it. 

The first which I shall mention is, a timely retreat from the world. 
In every part of life, we are in hazard of being too deeply immersed 
ill its cares. But during its vigorous periods, the impulse of active 
spirit, the necessary business of our station, and the allowable endea- 
vours to advance our fortune by fair industry, render it difficult to 
observe due moderation. In old age, all the motives of eager pur- 
suit diminish. The voice of Nature then calls you to leave to others 
the bustle and contest of the world ; and gradually to disengage your- 
selves from a burden, which begins to exceed your strength. Havjng^ 
borne your share of the heat and labour of the day, let the evening of 
life be passed in the cool and quiet shade. It is only in the shade, 
that the virtues of old age am flourish. 'iTierc, its duties are dis- 
charged with more success ; and there, its comforts are enjoyed with 
greatest satisfaction. 

By the retreat of old age, however, I do not mean a total cessation 
from every worldly employment. There is an errour in this, as well 
as in the opposite extreme. Persons who have been long handed 
with business and care, sometimes imagine, that when life declines, 
they cannot make their retirementfrom the world too complete. But 
where they expected a delicious enjoyment of leisure and ease, they 
liave often found a melancholy solitude. Few are able, in any period 
of their days, to bear a total abstraction from the world. T. here 
remaiiftf' a vacancy which they cannot fill up. Incapable of being 
always employed in the elterciscs of religion, and often little qualified 
for the entertainments of the understanding, they are in hazard of 
becoming a burden to themselves, and to all with whoin they are con- 
nected. It is,* therefore, the duty of the aged, not so much to with- 
draw entirely from worldly business, asAo contract its circle; not so 
much to break off, as to loosen their communication with active life. 
Continuing that train of occupation to which they have been most 
accustomed, let them pursue it with less intenseness ; relaxing their 
efibrts, as their powers decline ; retiring mon^M more from public 
observation, to domestic scenes, and seriouPmbughts; till, as the 
decays of life advance, the world shall of itself withdraw to a greater 
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distanc#irom tlieir view ; its objects shall gradually yield their place 
to others of more importance ; and its tumults shall sound in their 
ears, only like a noise which is hear||||from afar. 

If it be tlte duty of the old, to retreat betimes from the fatigue of 
worldly care, it is still more incumbent on them to quit the pursuit 
of such pleasures as are unsuitable to ^ their years. Cheerfulness, in 
old age, is graceful. It is the natural concomitant of virtue. But the 
cheerfulness of age is widely diiierent from the lerfty of youth. Many 
things are allowable in that early period, which, in maturer years, 
would deserve censure ; but which, in old age, become both ridicu- 
lous and criminal. By awkwardly alFectlng to imitate the manners, 
luid to mingle in the vanities of the young, as the aged depart from 
the dignity, so they forfeit the privileges of grey hairs. But ili by 
follies of this kind, they arc degraded, they are exposed to much 
deeper blame, by descending to vicious pleasure, and continuing to 
hover round those sinful gratifications to which they were once ail- 
dicted. Amusement and rclaiHation the aged require, and may enjoy. 
But let them consider well, that by every intemperate indulgence, 
they accelerate decay ; instead of enlivening, they oppress, and j)re- 
cipitate their declining sUite. Ease, safety, and respect, arc the pro- 
per enjoyments of age. Within'these bounds let it remain, and not 
vainly attempt to break through tlui<t barrier, by which nature has 
separated the pleasures of youth from the comforts left to the con- 
cluding years of life. 

A material part of the duty of the aged consists, in studying to be 
useful to the race who are to succeed them. Here opens to them an 
extensive field, ^ in w^liich they may so employ themselves, as consider- 
ably to advance the hitefcstof religion, and the happiness of mankind. 
To them it belongs, to impart to the young the fruit of their long 
experience ; to instruct^tliem in the proj)er conduct, and to warn them 
of the various dangers,’ of life ; by w'ise counsel, to temper their pre- 
cipitate ardour; and, both by precept and example, to form them to 
piety and virtue. 

It is not by rigorous discipline, ind unrelaxiiig austerity, that tiny 
can maintain an ascendant over youthful minds. The constraint 
which their presence wrill impose, and the aversion wdiicli their man- 
ners will create, if the one bo constantly awful, and the other severe, 
tend to frustrate the effect of all their wisdom. They must assume 
tln^pirit of the corr.panion, and the friend ; and mix, with tlie autho- 
rity of 4igc, a projicr degree of indulgent to the manners of the 
young. Iiisteiid of lessening the respect due to th»,ir years by such 
condescension, they take the surest method to increase it. Old age 
never appears with greater dignity, than, when tempered with mild- 
ness, and enlivened wdth goqd humour, it acts as the guide and the 
])atron of yoiitli. Religion, displayed in such a character, strikes the 
beholders, as at once amiable and venerable. They revere its power, 
when tliey sec it adding so much grace to the decays of nature, and 
shedding so pleasing a lustre over the evening of life. The young 
wish to tread In the same steps, and to arrive at the close of their days 
with equal honour. They listen witli attention to counsels w'hich arc 
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mingled with tenderness, and rendered respectable by grey haii^ For, 
notwithstanding all its presump^n, youtli naturally bends before su- 
periour knowledge and years«# Aged wisdom, when joined with 
acknowledged virtue, exerts an authority over tlie human mind, greater 
even* than that which arises from power and, station. It can check 
the most forward, abash the most profligate, and strike with awe the 
most giddy and unthinking. 

In the midst of their endeavours to be useful to others, let not the 
aged forget those religious employments which their own stole parti- 
cularly re(|uires. The first of these is, reflection on their past beha- 
viour, with a view to discover the errours which they have com- 
mitted ; and, as far as remaining life allows, to apply themselves to 
repentance and amendment — Long has the world bewildered you 
in its ma/e, and imposed upon you by its arts. The time is now 
come, when tliis great seducer should mislead you no more. From 
the calm station at which you are arriyjed, sequestered from the crowd 
of the deceiving and the deceived, reww your conduct with the eye 
of Christians and immortal beings. After all the tumult of life is 
over, what now remains to idE^rd you solid satisfaction ? Have you 
served God with fidelity, and discharged your part to your fellow- 
creatures with integrity and a good conscience ? Can you look for- 
ward without terrour to that dajr which is to dissolve your connexion 
with this world, and to bring you into the presence of him who made 
you, in order to give account of your actions ? — The retrospect of 
life, is seldom vrholly unattended by uneasiness and shame. Though, 
to the good and the bjid, it presents a very different scene ; yet, to 
all men, it rccjils much guilt incurred, and ^luch time mis-spent. It 
too much resembles the review, which a traveller takes ii*om some 
eminence, of a barren country, through which he has passed, where 
tilt* heath and the desert form the chief prospect; diversified only by 
a few scattered spots of imperfect cultivation. 

Turn then your thoughts to the proper methods of making your 
peace with God through Jesus Christ; and implore, from Divine 
grace, tliat nezv heart, and right spirit, which will fit you for a better 
v/orld. Let devotion fill up many of those hours which are now 
vacant from worldly business and care. Let your affections dwell 
among divine and immortal objects. In silent and thoughtful medita- 
lion, walk as on the shore of that vast ocean upon which you are soon 
to enib^irk. Summon up all the considerations, Avljich should recon- 
cile you to your dcjiartiii^ from life ; and which may prepare you for 
going through its last scene, with firmness and decency. Often let 
your thanksgivings ascend to God, for that Mratchful care with which 
he hath hitherto conducted you, through the long jouimey of life. 
Ofijen let your prayers be heard, thatdn what remains of your pil- 
grimage, he may not forsake you ; and that, when you enter into the 
mllcy of the shadifw of death, he may there support you with his staff, 
and defend you with his rod. — Amidst such thoughts and cares, let 
old age find you employed ; betaking yourselves to a prudent and 
timely retreat; disengaged both from the oppressive load of business, 
and from the unseasonable pursuit of pleasure ; applying yourselves 
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to fornt the succeeding race, by your counsels, to virtue and wisdom ; 
reviewing seriously your past life ; repentance and devotion, pre- 
paring yourselves for a better; andfr with humble and manly com- 
))osure, expecting that hour, which Nature cannot now long delay. 
It remains, 

III. To suggdst the consolations which belong to old age, when 
tlms found in the*nmy of righteoimess. 

I must introduce them with observing. That nothing is more rea- 
sonable in itseltj than to submit patiently to those infirmities of 
Nature which arc brought on by the^ increase of years. You knew 
beforehand what you had to expect, when you numbered the succes- 
sive summers and winters which were passing over your heads. Old 
age did not attack you by surprise, nor was it forced upon you against 
your choice. Often, and earnestly, did you wish to see long life and 
many days. When arrived at the desired period, have you any just 
cause to complain, on accou{|t of enduring what the constitution of 
our being imposes on all? ll^you expect, that, for your sake. Pro* 
vidence was to alter its established order ? Throughout the whole 
vegetable, sensible, and rational world, whatever makes progress 
towards maturity, as soon as it has passed that point, begins to verge 
towards decay. It is as natural for old age to be frail, as for the stalk 
to bend under the ripened ear, or foi^ the autumnal leaf to change its 
hue. To this law, all who went before you, have submitted ; and 
all who shall come after you, must yield. After they have flourished 
for a season, they shall fade, like you, when the period of decline 
arrives, and bow under tlie pressure of years. 

During the whole progress of the human course, the principal ma- 
terials of our comfort, or uneasiness, lie within ourselves. Every age 
will prove burdensome to those who Iiave no fund of happiness in 
their own breast. P^pserve them, if you could, from infirmity of 
frame; bestow upon them, if it were possible, perpetual youth; still 
they would be restless and miserable, through the influence of ill- 
governed passions. It is not surprising, that such persons arc 
peevish, and '.juerulous, when oM. Unjustly they impute to their, 
time of life, that misery with which their vices and follies embitter 
every age. Whereas, to good men, no period of life is unsupportakle, 
because they draw their chief happiness from sources which are inde- 
pendent of age or time. Wisdom, piety, and virtue, grow not old 
with OUT bodies. I'hey suffer no decay from length of days. To 
them only belongs unalterable and unfading youth. Those that be 
planfui in the house of the Lmdy shall fomrish in the courts of our 
God. They shall still bring forth fruit in old age ; they shall he fat 
and flourishing. * 

Vou can now, it is true, no longer relish many of those pleasures 
M'hich once amused you. Your sensations are less quick than form- 
erly; your days more languishing. But if you have quitted tlie 
region of pleasure, in return you possess that of tranquillity and repose. 
If you are strangers to the vivacity of enjoyment, you are free, at tlie 
same time, from the pain of violent and often disappointed desire. 

^ * Psalm xcii. 13, H. 
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Much fktigue, much vexation, as well as vanity, attaid tha^turbu- 
lence of litc, in which the yomger part of mankind are ^gaged. 
Amidst those keen pursuit^^ seeming pleasures, for which you 
envy them, often they feel their own misery, and look forward with a 
wishful eye to the season of calmness and retreat. For, on all sides 
of human, life, the balance of happiness is adjusted With more equality, 
than at first appears ; and if old age throws some hew distresses into 
the scale, it lightens also the weight o£ others. Many passions, which 
formerly disturbed your tranquillity, have now subsided. Many 
competitions, which long filled your days with disquiet and strife, are 
now at an end. Many afflictions, which once rent your hclirts with 
violent anguish, are now softened into a tender emotion, on the re« 
inembrance of past woe. In the beginnings of life, there was room 
for much apprehension, concerning what might befal in its progi^ess. 
Your security was never untroubled. Your hopes were interrupted 
by many anxieties and fears. HavinadSnished the career of labour 
and danger, your anxiety ought of cm^e to lessen. Ready to enter 
into the liarbour, you can look back, as from a secure station, upon 
the perils you have escaped, upon the tempest by w'hich you was 
tossed, and upon the multitudes who are still engaged in conflicting 
witJi tlie storm. 

If you have acted your part' with integrity and honour, you arc 
justly entitled to respect, and you will generally receive it. For 
rarely, or never, is old age contemned, unless when, by viefe or folly, 
it renders itself contemptible. Tliough length of time may have worn 
oft' superficial ornaments, yet what old age loses in grace, it often gains 
in dignity. The veneration, as was before observed, which grey hairs 
command, puts it in the power of the aged, to maintain a very im- 
portant place in human society. They are so fur from being insigni- 
ficant in the world, that fiimilies long holden together by their aumo- 
rity, and societies accustomed to be guided by their counsels, have 
frequently had cause to regret their loss, more than that of the most 
vigorous and young. 'To success of every kind, the head which di- 
rects, is no less essential tlian the hand which executes. Vain, nay 
often dangerous, were youthful enterprise, if not conducted by aged 
prudence. I saidy Days shoidd speaky and multitude of years should teach 
msdom ,* — Thei'rfoi'Cy thou skalt nse up before the hoary heady and ho^ 
nour the face of the old many and fear thy God* f 

Tliough, in old age, the circle of your pleasures is more contracted 
than it has formerly been ; yet within its limits many of those enjoy- 
ments remain, which are most grateful to human nature. Temper- 
ate mirth is not extinguished by advanced years. The mild plea- 
sures of domestic life still cheer the heart. The entertainments of 
convjersation, and social intercourse, continue unimpaired. Tlie de- 
sire of knowledge is not abated by the frailty of the body ; and the 
leisure of old age affords many opportunities for gratifying that desire. 
The sphere of your observation and reflection is so much enlarged 
by long acquaintance with the world, as to supply, within itself^ a wide 
range of improving thought. To recal the various revolutions which 
♦ Job, sxxii. 7. t Lev. six. 32. 
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have occurred since you began to act your part in life ; to compare 
the characters of past and present times ; to trace the hand of Pro- 
vidence, in all the incidents of youi^own lot ; to contemplate, with 
thoughthil eye, tlie successive new appearances which the world has 
assumed around ^you, in government education, opinions, customs, 
and modes of living ; these are employments no less entertaining than 
instructive to the mind. 

While you are engaged in such employments, you arc, perhaps, 
surrounded with your families, who treat you with attention and re- 
spect ; you are honoured by your friends ; your character is estab- 
blished;%ou are placed beyond tlic reach of clamour, and the drife 
of tongues s and, free from distracting cares, you can attend calmly to 
your eternal interests. For such comforts as these, have you not 
cause most thankfully to acknowledge the goodness of Heaven ? Do 
they not afford you ground to pass the reniaindcr of your days in 
resignation and peace ; dispQS^g yourselves to rise in due time, like 
satisfied guests, from the bai^^et that has been set before you ; and 
to })raisc and bless, when you depart, the great Miisler oF tlie feast ? 
To a man that is good in his sights whether he be young or old, God 
giveth uoisdom^ and hiordcdge^ and fy. For every se:i.son of life, the 
benignity of his providence hath prepared its own satisfactions, while 
his wisdom hath appointed its pecufiar trials. No age is doomed to 
total infelicity ; provided that we attempt not to do violence to Nature, 
by seeking to extort from one age the pleasures of another ; and to 
gather, in the Winter of life, those flowers which were destined to 
blossom only in its Summer, or its Spring. 

But perhaps it will ,be said, That 1 have considered old ajjc only 
in Us first stages, and in its most favourable point of light; before the 
faculties are as yet much impaired, and when disease or affliction has 
laid no additional lotill on the burden of years. Let xis tlien view it 
with all its aggravations of distress. Let us suppose it arrived at its 
utmost verg<?, worn out with infirmities, and bowed down by sickness 
and sorroxv. Still there reinair.s this consolation, that it is not long 
ere the wai'y shall he at rest. Having passed through so many of the 
toils of life, you may now surely, when your pilgiimagc touches on 
its close, bear, without exireme impatience, the hardships of its con- 
cluding stage. From the iiiestin .ble promisi3s of the Gospel, and 
from the gracious presence of God, the afflictions of old age cannot 
seclude you. Though yuwr heart should begin fo fainty and your jlcsli 
toj'nil^ there is One, who can be the strength of lour hearty and your 
portion ftw ever. Ezen to your old age^ saitk the Lordj I am lie; and 
even to hoanj hairs V:ill 1 cany you. I have wade^ and I •anil bear ; 
even Iwill cany ^ and will deliver you.* — Leave thy fatherless children; 
I will preserve them alive ; %nd let thy •widows inist in me.-^ 

There is undoubtedly a period, when there ought to be a satiety 
of life, as there is of all other things ; and when death shall be viewed, 
as your merciful dismission from a long warfare. 7b come to the 
grave in afdl age^ like as a shock of com cometh in^ in its seaso7i is 
the natur^ termination the human course. Amidst multiplying 
* Isaliii, zlri. 4. t Jer* xlix. 11. t v. 26 . 
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infirmides, to prolong life beyond its usual bounds, and to dftiw out 
your existence here to the last and foulest dregs, ought not to be the 
wish of any wise man. Is it dUirable, to continue lingering on the 
borders of th^ grave, after every tie which connects you with life is 
broken ; and to be left a solitary individual, in the midst of a new 
generation, whose laces you hardly know? The s)iades of your de- 
parted friends rise up before you, and warn you, that it is time to 
depart. Nature and Providence summon yon, to be gathered to ymir 
fathers. Reason admonishes you, that, as your predecessors made 
way for you, it is just tliat you should yield your place to those who 
have arisen to succeed you on this busy stage ; who, for a ^^Kile, shall 
fill it with their actions and their sufierings, their virtues and their 
crimes ; and then shall, in their turn, withdraw, and be joined to the 
forgotten multitudes of former ages. 

Could death, indeed, be considered in no other view than as the 
close of life, it would afford only a jj^lancholy retreat. The total 
extinction of being, is a thought, wf^h human nature, in its most 
distressed circumstances, caiuiot bear without dejection. But, blessed 
be God ! far other prospects revive the spirits of the aged, who have 
spent their life in piety and virtue. To them, death is not the extinc- 
tion, but the renovation of the living principle; its removal from the 
• eaiihly home (f this tabernacle^ to the hotisc not made*with ha?ids^ eternal 
in the heaxiens. Having fought the good Jight ; havingfnjsked, their ^ 
cow'se, and kq)t the faith i there is laid up for than the crown of righU 
eousness. The Saviour of the world hath not only brought immoT'^ 
tality to lights but placed it within the reach of their hope and trust* 
By making atonement for their guilt, he hatli prepared their way 
Within the veil; and secured to them the possession of an inheiitance, 
incorruptible and undejiled^ resei'ved. in the heavens, — Such are the 
hopes and prospects whicli cheer the sorrows of old age, and sur- 
mount the fear of death. Faith and piety are the only adequate sup- 
ports of human nature in all its great emergencies. After they have 
guided us throiigli the various trials of life, they uphold us, at last, 
amidst the ruins of this falling frame ; and when the silver coid is just 
ready to Se loosed^ and the golden bowl to be broken ; when the pitcher 
is broken at the fountain, and the wheel broken at the cistern ; they 
enable us to say, 0 Death ! where is thy sting f 0 Gravel where is 
thy victory ? 
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ci^^HE POWER OF CX>NSC1ENCE. 

Genesis, xliL 21, 22. 

And they said one to another^ We are verily guilty concerning our hrfi^r, 
in that vqc saw the anguish ()f“his soul, when he besought us ; , •we 
would not hear : Therefore is this distress come tipon us» Ai)^ lieu^ 
hen amsmrcd them, saying. Spake I not unto ymi, saying, Do^ Hot sin 
againM^the child ; ami ye wotdd not hear? Therefore behold also his 
bhod is required. 

This book of Genesis displays a^ore singular and interesting scene, 
than was evlt presented to the world by any other historical record. 
It carries us back to die beginning of time, and exhibits mankind in 
their infant and rising stat^dpt shows us human manners in their 
y primitive simpljicity, before tne arts of refinement had polished the 
behaviour, or disguised the characters of men ; when they gave vent 
to j^eir passions witliout dissimulation, and spoke their sentiments 
without reserve. Few greilt societies were, as yet, formed on the 
earth. Men lived in scattered tribes, llie transactions of families 
^mojde the chief materials of history; and they are related in this book, 
with that«beautiful simplicity, which, in the highest degree, both de- 
lights the im^ination, and affects the heart. 

Of all the patriarchal histories, that of Joseph and his brethren is 
the most remarkable, for the characters of the actors, the instructive 
natulV' of the events, aifd the surprising revolutions of worldly fbr- 
tuneir^-^ As far as relates to the Text, and is necessarj^j^r explaining 
it, the story is to the^^llowing purpose: — Joseph,^" the yopfngest, 
except One, of the sons of Jacob, was distinguished by his father wMli 
such marks of peculiar affection, as excited the envy of his. brethren. 
Having related to them, in the openness of his heai*t, certain dreams 
which portended his future advancement above them, their jealousy 
rose to such a height, that they uniiuturally conspired his destruction. 
Seizing the opportunity of his being at a distance from home, they 
first threw him into a pit, and afterwards sold him for a slave ; im- 
posing on their fiither by a false relation of his death. When they 
bad thus gratified their resentment, they lost all remembrance of 
their crime. The family of Jacob was rich and poweful ; and several 
years passed away, during which they lived in prosperity ; without 
being touched, as far as appears, with the least remorse for the cruel 
deed which they had committed. 

Mesuiwhile, Joseph was .safely conducted, by the hand of Provi- 
dence, through a variety q[ dang^s,%ntil, from the lowest condition, 
he rose at last to be chief favourite of the King of Egypt, the most 
powerful monarch^ that time in the worl^:^ While he possessed 
this high dignity, a general famine distress^ all the neighbouring 
countries. In Egypt alone, by fieans of his foresight and prudent 
administrati^^ pfenty still reigned. Compelled to have recourse to 
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that kingdom for supply of food, the brethren of Joseph, upon (his 
occasion, appeared in his presence, and made their humble application 
to hiiHi, for Uberty to purchase#!irn; little suspecting die Oovernour 
of th^ land, . before whom they bamed dmn their faces to^the earthy to 
be wh4iin long ago they had sold as a slave to the Ishmaelites. 
But Joseph no sooner saw, than he kne^ hij^ brethren ; and, at this 
uuexpectm meeting, his heart melted Svithiii him. Fraternal ten- 
derni^s arose in all its warmth, and totally efiPaccd from his generous 
bre$^ the impression of their ancient cruelty. Though, from that 
inom^^ he began to prepare for them a surprise of joy ; yet he so 
far constrained himself as to assume an appearance of gre4peverity. 
By this he intended, both to oblige them to bring into Egypt his 
youngest and most beloved brother, whose presence he instantly 
requireil ; and also, to awaken withjn them a due sense the crime 
which they laid formerly perpetrated. Accordingly, behaviour 
produced, the designed cllect. For wMe they were in this siti&tion, 
strangers in a foreign land, where tl^^had fallen, as they conceived, 
into extreme distress ; where they were thrown into prison by the 
Governoiir, and treated with rigour, for which they could assign no 
cause ; the reflection mentioned in the Text arose in their miiids. 
Conscience brought to remembrance their former sins. It recalled, 
in particular, their long-forgotten cruelty to Joseph ; and, without 
hesitation, they interpreted their present distress to be a judgment, % 
for this crime, inflicted by Heaven. T/i^y said one to amther^ We 
are va ihf guilty concerning our brother, in that •we sa^m the anguish of 
his soul, •when he besought us ; and we wouhl not hear : Therfore is 
this distress come upon us. — Behold also his blood is required. 

From this instructive passage of history, the following obserVICtions 
naturallji^ That a sense of right and wrong in co]|^u<^, or 

of moral goo^nd evil, belongs to human n^ure. 11. Thait it pro- 
duces an apprehension of merited punishment, when we have coin^ 
mitted evil. III. That although this inward sentiment be stifled 
during the season of prosperity, yet in adversity it will revive. And, 
IV. That, when it revives, it determines us to consider every distress 
which we sufier, from what cause soever it has arisen, as an actual 
infliction of })unishment by Heaven. The consideration of these par- 
ticulars will lead us to a very serious view of the nature of man, and 
of the government of God. ^ 

. I. Th£R£ belongs to human nature a scase of moral good and 
evil, or a faculty which distinguishes right from wrong, in action 
and conduct. 'Fkey said one to another. We are •eerily guilty . — 

In an age, when the law was not yet given, when no external revela- 
tion of the Divine will subsisted, except what had been handed down 
among the patriarchs, from one generation to another ; the brethren 
of Joseph reasoned concerning jpon(luct» ujion the same moral 
princii)les, and were affected by the same^feelings, of which we are 
conscious at this day. ^uch sentiments are witli human nar 

ture; for they are iho ratnains of a law which wsSoriginally written 
in our heart. In the darkest re^ms of the earth, and among the 
rudest trills of men, a distinction lias ever been made between just 
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and unjust between a duty and a crime. ThroHghont all ^ 
course qf humaa beings’ i|bese distinctions are supposed, i nW'BWt 

■the foundation of the mutual trust which the transactions of ute re- 

a uire; navpjthe very entertainments of society constaQuy to 

lein. The Historian, who studies to magnify his hc^ Ify repre- 
senting him as just! and generous; the Poet^ who seeks to interest the 
world in his fictioi^^ by engaging the heart in behiilf of distressed 
virtue; are sufficii^t to coniutq die Sceptic, who denies any natural 
perception of a ^tinctioii in actions. 

But though a ^nse of moral good and evil be deeply impressed 
on the hikrt of man, yet it is not of sufficient power to regulate his 
life. In his present corrupted state, it is both too general to afford 
him full direction in conduct, and too feeble to withstand the oppo- 
sition of contrary principles in h|^ nature* It is often perverted by 
morance and superstition ; it is too easily overcome by passion and 
uesire. Hence, the importance of that Divine revelation, wldch com- 
municates both light and streiligth; which, by the instructive disco- 
veries it niak(^, and by the )K)wcrfiil assistance it supplies, raises man 
to a station in1|nitely superiour to that which he possesses under the 
mere light of Nature. 

It is of consequence, however, to remark, That this revelation 
necessarily supposes an antecedent sense of right and wrong to take 
place in the human mind. It addresses itself to men, as possessed 
of such aibfaculty ; and, when it commands them, in general terms, 
to pursue whatsoever things are true^ whatsoever things honesty 
whatever things are Justy jmrey lovely, or qf good report, ^ there be 
and if there be ary praise, it plainly appeals to the native 
dictros of their heart. * Nay, unless men were endowed by nature 
with some sense of duty or of moral obligation, they could reap no 
benefit from revelation ; they would remain incapable of all religion 
whatever. For, in vain were a system of dufy prescribed to them 
by the word of God ; allegiance were in required towards their 
Creator, or love and gratitude enjoined towards their Redeemer; 
if, previously, there was no principle in their nature, which made 
them feel tne obligations of duty^ of allegiance, and of gratitude. 
They could have no ideas corresponding to such terms ; ^ ^y 
conviction, that, independently of fear or interest, they were t^tind 
to regard, either him who made, or nimwho redeemed them. — This, 
therefore, is to be held as a principle fundamental to all religion, 
That there is in human nature, an approving or condemning sense . 
of conduct; by means of which, th^ who have not the law, are a law 
unto themdves.* They who, from a mistaken zeal for the honour of 
Divine revelation, either deny the existence, or vilify the nuthorify 
of natural religion, are not aivare, that by disallowing the sense of 
obligation, they undermiQ^ the ft^^tion on which revelation builds 
its rawer of commanding^the heslift. 

The Text leads ua th observe. That one qf the cases in which the 
na^ral sense pf ^dod and evil operates mos! Torciblv, is when men 
have been guilfybf injustice or inhumanity. fVe saw me anguish qf our 

* Rom. i. 14. 
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$oul^ v^en he besought us; and w would 7 iot hear. An Inward 
pmid^ prompts us to do good to otbet»t but with much greater 
authority, it checks and condethhs wheifwe have done them inja- 
ties, of the human constitution deserves to ffe remarked 

as a aignifil pr^ of the wisdom of its Author, and of die ^acious 
provision which he has made for the welfare of mankind. We are 
all committed, in some measure, to the care ai||. assistance of one 
another. But our mutual influence roaches much i^ther with respect, 
to the evils, than with respect to the enjoyments, o^^hose around us. 
To advance their prosperity, is often beyond our ability ; but to in- 
flict injuries, is almost always within our power : And, al!^e same 
time, self-interest very frequently tempts us to commit them. ’ M^th 
the utmost propriety, therefore, we are so framed, that the influence 
of the moral principle should be n#st authoritative, in cases where 
its aid is most i^eded ; that to promote the happiness of others, 
should aj^ear to us as praiseworthy, hjdeed, and generous ; but that^ 
to abstain from injuring them, should^ felt as matter of the strictest 
duty. — Amidst the distress which the Patriarchs suffr^d in Egypt, 
hail only this suggestion occurred, “ We saw our brother beginning 
“ to prosper, and we contributed not to his advancement," their 
minds would have been more easily quieted. But, when their reflec- 
^ tion was, fH saw his a7ig;uish^ when he besought us, and we would not 
hear, then compunction turned upon them its sharpest edge. I pro- 
ceed to observe, 

II. That our natural sense of right and wrong, produces an ap- 
prehension of merited punishment vmen we have committed a Crime. 
When it is employed in surveying the behaviour of others, it|j|Ftin- 
guishes some actions, as laudable and excellent; and disapproves. of 
others, as evil and base. But when it is directed upon our own con- 
duct, it assumes a higher office, and exercises the authority of a judge. 

It is then properly termed Conscience ; and the sentiments which it 
awakens, upon the pel^etratioii of a crime, are styled, Remorse. 
Therefore, said the brethren of Joseph, is this distress conic upon us 
behold also his blood is required. Tney acknowledged, not only that 
they hjld committed a wrong, but a wrong for which they were justly 
dooc^d to suffer. 

Did not conscience suggest this natural relation between guilt and 
punishment, the mere principle of approbation, or disttpprobation, 
with respect to moral conduct, would prove of small efficacy. For 
disapprobation attends, in some decree, every conviction of impro- 
priety, or folly. Wlien one has acted unsuitably to his interest, or 
has trespassed against tlic rules of prudence or decorum, he reflects 
upon his conduct with pain, and acknowledges that he deserves blame. 
But.the difference between the of in^onduct, and the sense of 
guilt, consists in this, that the Isfl^ l^eneti^tea much deeper into the 
heart. It makes the criminal feel, that lie* is not only blaiheable,. but 
justly punishable, for the part which he has acted. Witli reference 
to, this office of^nscience, the inspired writers frequently speak of it, 
in terms borrowed from the awful solemnities of judicial procedure ; 
as, bearing witness for or against us ; accusing or excusing, judging and^ 
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condemning. It will be found, that, in the language of most natiQn& 
terms of* the same import are tfljppli^ to the operations of conscienc^ 
expressing the sense which alh^ankind have, of its passing sentence 
upon themj^.^^d pronouncing rewards or punishments to be due to 
their actions. 

The sense of pifnishment merited, you arc further to observe, can 
never be separated from the dread, that, at some time or other, pu- 
nishment shall be actually inflected. Tliis dread is not confined to 
the vengeance of man. For let the sinner’s evil deeds be ever so 
tliorou^pily concealed from the knowledge of the world, his inward 
^i|guns are not (]iiicted by that consideration. Now, punisliment is 
th^^nnetion of a law. Every law supposes a rightful siipcriour: And 
therefore, when conscience threatens punishment to secret crimes, it 
manifestly recognises a supreme povernour, from whom nothing is 
hidden. The belief of our being accountable to him, is what the 
most hardened wickedness lias never been able to eradicate. It is a 
belief which arises, not merely from reasoning, but from internal sen- 
timent. Conscience is felt to act as the delegate of an invisible ruler; 
both aiiticipaiing his sentence, and foreboding its execution. 

Hence arise the terrours, which so often haunt guilt, and rise in 
proportion to its atrocity. In the history of all nations, the tyrant 
and the omiressor, the bloody and tho flagitious, have been ever [loint- 
ed out as fearful, unquiet, and restless ; subject to alarms and appre- 
hensions of an unaccountable kind. And surely, to live under such 
disquietude, from |the dread of merited punishment, is already to un- 
de^o one of the most severe punishments which human nature can 
When the world threatens us with any of its evils, wc know 
‘ the aK^nt, and discern the limits of the danger. Wc see the quarter 
on which we are exposed to its attack. We measure our own 
strength with that of our adversary ; and can take precautions, cither 
for making resistance, or. for contriving escape^ But when an awak- 
ened conscience places before the sinner die just vengeance of the 
Almighty, the prospect is confounding, because the danger is bound- 
less. ItLs a dark unknown which threatens him. llie arm that is 
stretched over him, he can neithei see nor resist. On every side he 
dreads it; and on every object which surrounds him, he looks with 
terrour, because he is conscious that every object can be employed 
against him as an instrument of width. No wonder that the lone- 
some solitude, or the midnight hour, should strike him wdth horrour. 
His troubled mind beholds forms, which other men see not; and 
hears voices, which sound only in the ear of guilt. A hand appears 
to come forth, and to write upon the wall over against him, as it did 
of old, in the sight of an impious monarch, JFfe shall firnl no ease nor 
rest. For the Lord shall him a trembling hearty and failing 
nf ej/es^ and sorrow of mind : A^jhis life shall hai^ in dotdjt before 
him i and he shall fear day and mght^ and have none assurance of hh 
life. In the morning he shall say^ IVoidd to God it were even ; and 
at even he sh^l^ >^y, Would to God it w&'e mornings for the fear of his 
Heart wherewrh he bhall fcary and far the sight, which his eyes shall see. * 

* Dcut. »viii. G5, 66, 67. 
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f flis life shall be grievma ttw/o Arm.*— Adversity ! how bhiiitare 
the arrows of thy quiver, in comj^isou with thos6 of guilt! — 
But if such be the power of conscic^m, whence, it may be asked, 
conics it to j)ass, that its influence is not more ge^^, either in 
restraining men from the commission of sin, or in le^ii^ them to a 
timely repentance ? This brings me to observe, * 

III. That, during a course of prosperity, the operations of con- 
science are often suspended ; and tl\at adversity is the season which 
restores them to their proper force. At the time when crimes are 
committed, the mind is too much heated by passion, and engrossed 
by the object of its pursuit, to be capable of proper reflection. 
this tumult of spirits has subsided, if a train of new passions he at 
hand to employ its activity, or a succession of pleasurable objects occur 
to engage its attention, it may for a^while remain, though not entirely 
free from inward Qiisgivings, yet unconscious of the degree of its guilt. 
I'lissipated among the amusements of life, the sinner escapes, in some 
measure, from his own view. If he reflects upon himself at all, the 
continuance of prosjierity seems to him a strong justi/ication of his 
conduct. For it will be found, that, in the hearts of all men, there 
is a natural propensity to judge of the favour of the Supreme Being, 
from the course of external events. When they are borne with a 
smooth gale along the stream df life, and behold every thing proceed- 
ing according to tlieir wbh, hardly can they be brought to believe, 
that Providence is their enemy. Basking in the sunshine of pros- 
jjcrity, they suppose themselves to enjoy the smile of indulgent Jtlea- 
ven ; and fondly conclude, that they arc on terms of friendship, witli 
all above, and with all below. Easy thejj find it, then, tQ||pread 
over the grossest crimes a covering, thin, indeed, and slight,^®: sii£ 
ficii'iit to conceal them from a superficial view. 

Of this we have a very remarkable instance, in those brethren of 
Joseph, whose histdry w'e now consider. . Not only from the silence 
of the inspired writer, we have ground to believe that their remorse 
was stifled, while their prosperity remained ; but we are able to trace 
some of the pretences, by whicli, during that period, they quieted 
their minds. For wlicn they were contriving the destruction of 
Joseph, w’e find Judah saying to his brethren, What iwofit is it^ if 
slay our brother^ and conceal his blood ? Let ns sell him to the 
IshmacUlcs ; and let not our hand be upon him ; for he is our brother^ 
and our Jksh : aiid his Inethrcn uxTe contaiL\ Here you behold them 
justifying their crime by a sort of pretended humanity and making 
light of selling their brother for a slave, because they did not take 
away his life. How strangely are the opinions of men altered by a 
change in their condition ! How ^liflerent is this sentiment of the 
Patriarchs, from that which theyimftcr wards entertained of the same 
action, when, as you see in the Text, the remembrance of it wrung 
tlieir hearts with anguish. 

But men, in truth, difler as much from thems<jlycs, in prosperity 
and in adversity, as if^they were difierent creatiitfj^ In prosperity, 
every thing tends to flatter and deceive. In adversity, the illusibns 

* Isaiah, xt. 4. t Gen. xxzvii. 26', 27. , 
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of lil^vnish^ Its avocatfcm^ and its pleasures, no longer afford ^e 
sinner that shelter he was wont to find^ from conscience. Fornu^ 
he mode a jwt of the crowd. He noW feels himself a solitary indi- 
vidual, left^ip^e with God, and with his own mind. His spirits are 
not suppor^i^^lis before, by fallacious views of the &voiir of Heayen. 
The candle ^ the Lord shines not on his head ; his pride is humbled; 
and his affections are soilened for receiving every serious impression. 
In this situation, a man’s iniquity is sure to Jlnd him ouL Whatever 
jhas been notoriously criminal in his former conduct, rises as a spCttre, 
and places itself before him. The increased sensibility of his mind 
jMg^rs him alive to feelings which lately were faint; and wounds 
had been ill healed bleed afresh. Wlien men take the timbrel 
and the hajq)^ and rejoice at the smmd of the organ^ they say. What is 
the Almighty that should setDe him ? But when they arc holdcn in 
the cords of affliction^ theti he sJumeth them their work^ and their trans^ 
gressiouj that they have exceeded. He openeth also their ears to dis- 
cipline; and commandethj that they return from iniquity. 

Hence, we may perceive the great usefulness and propriety of that 
interchange of conditions, which takes place in human life. By pros- 
perity, God gives scope to our passions, and makes trial of our dis- 
positions. By adversity, he revives the serious principle within. 
Neither the one, nor the other, could.be borne entire and unmixed. 
Man, always prosperous, would be giddy and insolent; always afflict- 
ed, would jbe sullen and despondent Hopes and fears, joy and sor- 
row, are, therefore, so blended in his life as both to give room lor 
worldly pursuits, and to recal, from time to time, the admonitions of 
consciepce. Of the proportion in which they should be mixed for this 
purp<^: we are very incompetent judges. From our ignorance of 
the de^ee of discipline which the spiritual state of others requires, 
we often censure Providence unjustly, for its severity towards them: 
And, from the vanity and rashness of our wished, we complain, with- 
out reason, of its rigour to ourselves. While we consult nothing but 
our ease, God attends to our spiritual improvement. When we seek 
what is pleasing, he sends what is .iseful. When, by drinking loo 
deep of worldly prosperity, we draw in a secret poison, he mercifully 
infuses a medicine, at the time Uiat he troubles and embitters the 
waters. It remains now to observe, 

IV. That when conscience is tho/oughly awakened, it determines 
the siniuT to considei every calamity which he suffers, as a positive 
infliction of ysunishinent by Heaven. As it had before alarmed him 
with tlu’eadiRngs of Divine displeasure, it tells him, when he falls 
under distress, that the threatened day of account is come. Afflic- 
tions, on some occiisions, rise directly out of our sins. Thus diseases 
are brought on by intemperance ; poverty springs from idleness; and 
disgrace from presumption. '‘In such cases, the punishnl'ent is so 
closely connected with the crime, that it is impossible to avoid dis- 
cerning the relation which the one bears to the other. But the ai> 
poiii^ent of Providence, which we now consider, reaches further than 
tliiMgj|i£|^^ hiis framed us so, that distresses, ij^ich have no perceiv- 
.ai:)fP^nnexion with our former crimes, arc nevertheless interpreted 
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iponscience^ ta be inflicte^iHSbi their acoOiunt. They force tbi|||dives 
^^|pn oar apprehension unider this view. They are made carry, 
not only that degree of pain which properly belongs to thhmselves, 
but diat additional torment also, which arises from of thoir 

being the vengeance of the Almighty. * 

Let a man foil unexpectedly into some deep oala^^. Let that 
calamity be brought upon him, either by means which the world calls 
fortuitous ; or by a train of incidents, in which his own misconduct 
or guilt has apparently had no part'; yet one of the first questionsjf;' 
which, in such a situation, he puts to himself is, What have I dfHfie 
to deserve tliis ? His reflection is, almost instinctively, drawn^^'lMjt 
upon his former life; and if, in the course of th^t retrospecl^'^^ 
flagrant guilty deed occur to smite his conscience^ *bn this he cannot 
avoid resting with anxiety and terrour, and connecting it in his ima- 
gination with what he now suffers. He sees, or thinks tliat he sees, 
a Divine arm lifted up; and what, in other circumstances, he would 
liave called a reverse of fortune, he now views as a judgment of 
Heaven. 


When tlie brethren of Joseph, confined in the Egyptian prison, 
were bewailing the distress into which they had fallen, there was no 
circumstance which pointed out any relation between their present 
misfortune, and their former ccuelty to their brother. A long course 
of years had intervened, during which they flourished in wealth and 
ease. Tliey were now far from the scene of their crime ; ip a foreign 
land, where they believed themselves utterly unknown, and where 
they had done nothing to ofleiid. But conscience formed a connec- 
tion between events, which, according to the ordinary appie^ension 
of men, were entirely independent of each ether. It made re- 

collect, that they, who once had been deaf to the supplication¥'of a 
brotlier, were now left friendless and forlorn, imploring pi^ in vain 
from an unrelenting Governour ; and that they who had first con- 
spired to kill their brother, and afterwards sold him for a slave, were 
themselves deprived of liberty, and threatened with an ignominious 
death. How undeservedly soever these evils befel them on the part 
of men, they confessed them to be just on the part of Providence. 
They concluded the hour of retribution to be arrived ; and, in tbe. 
person of the Gfovcriiour of Egypt, they beheld the Ruler of the world 
calling them to account for guilt. Therefore is this distress conic ttpotk^ 
Behold also his blood is required. 

Similar sentiments on like occasions will be found no^ncomnion 
among mankind. Pious men, there is no doubt, are at oRltiines dis- 
poscil to look up to God, anil to acknowledge his hand in every event 
of life. But what I now observe is, Tliat where no habitual acknow- 
ledgment of God takes place ; nay, w^here a daring contempt of his 
auUiority prevailed, conscienci^ nev'ertheless, constrains men, in 
the day of their distress, to recognise God, under the most awful of 
all characters, Tlie avenger of past guilt. 

Herein the wisdom of God appears iu such a light, as justljr to 
ciuhn our highest admiiip^on. The ordinary course of his Provid^^e 
is carried on by human means. He has settled a train of evehl^ 
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\vhidi. proceed in a regular "^successioif^ causes aud effects, without 
his appearing to interpose, or to act But these, on proper occasioris, 
are made to affect the human mind in the same manner as if he were 


beheld desc^^ing from his throne, to punish the sinner with his own 
hand. Wm^^od to suspend the laws dT Nature, onr occasion of 
every great' cSnie^that was committed on earth, and to govern the 
world by frequent interpositions of a miraculous kind, the whole 
order of human affairs would be unhinged ; no plans of action could 
be formed; and no scope would-be given for the probation and<triiil 
of men. On the other hand, were the operation of second causes 
f^Qc^ed to conceal a Divine hand totally from view, all sense of su-* 
p^|>ur government , would be lost; the world would seem to be void 
of God ; the sinner ^^^Id perceive nothing but chance and fortune 
in the distresses which'he suffered. Whereas, by its being so ordered, 
that several incidents of life shall carry the same force, and strike the 
mind with the same impression, as if they were supernatural interpo- 
sitions, the fear of God is kept alive among men, and the order of 
human affairs is, at the same time, preserved unbroken. The sinner 
sees his distress to be the immediate effect of human violence or op- 
pression ; and is obliged, at the same moment, to consider it as a 
Divine judgment. His conscience gives to an ordinary misfortune 
all the edge and the sting of a visitatiqu from Heaven. 

From uie train of thought which the Text has suggested, several 
inferences naturally follow. But 1 shall coniine myself to two, wliich 
claim your particular attention. 

The first is, the clear evidence which the preceding observations 
afford, of a Divine government now exercised over mankind. This 
most li^portant and awful of all truths cannot be too often presented 
to oiif View, or too strongly impressed on our mind. To the imper- 
fect conviction of it, which obtains in the world, must be ascribed, in 
a great measure, the prevalence of sin. Did men firmly believe that 
the Almighty Being, who formed them, is carrying on a system of 
administration which will not leave guilt unpunished, it is impossible 
that they coiihl remain So inattent’ve, as we often behold them, to 
their moral conduct. But the bulk of mankind are giddy and 


WAli^itless. Struck by the superficial appearances of pleasure, 
Mmicn accompany licentiousness, they inquire no fartlicr; and deliver 
themselves up to their senses, and i’*eir piissions. Whereas, were 
they to reflect, but fjr a moment, upon that view which has now been 
given of liumao nature, they might soon be satisfied, that tlie moral 
govcrnme||^f God is no matter of doubtful discussion. It is a fact, 
no less obvious and iiicontestible, than the govcrmm.nt exercised by 
those earthly rulers whom we behold with the ensigns of t|^(Bir office ' 
before our eyes. ^ 

To govern, is to require a 'certain course of action, or tl^rcscribc 
a law ; and to enforce that law, by a suitable distribution of rewards 
and punishments. Now, God luis not only invested conscience, as 
we have seen, with authority to promulgate, but endowed it also with 
to enforce, his law. By placing inward approbation and peace 
side of virtue, lie gave it the sanction of reward. But this was 
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not enough. Pain & a mor^iwerful principle than pleasurar^To 
escape imsery, is dS^stronger motive for action, than to obtain good, 
God, therefore, so framed human nature, that the painful sense of 
ill desert should attend the commission of crimes ; th ^j^ s sense of 
ill desert should necessarily produce the dread of puj||^ent; and 
that this dread should so operate on the mind, in the time of distress, 
as to make the sinner conceive Providence to be engaged against him, 
and to be concerned in inflicting the punishment which he suffers. All 
these* impressions he hath stamped upon the heart with his own hand. 
He hath made them constituent pails of our frame ; on purpose that, 
by the uni<Hi of so many strong and pungent sentiments, he 
enforce repentance and reformation, and publi|^ human 

his detestation of sin. Were he to speak to^^bm the clouds, his 
voice could not be more decisive. What we discern to be interwoven 
witli the contexture of human nature, and to pervade the whole course 
of human affairs, carries an evidence not to be resisted. We might, 
with as much reason, doubt, whether the sun was intended to en- 
lighten the earth, or the rain to fertilize it; as whether he who has 
framed the human mind, intended to announce righteousness U> man- 
kind, as his law. 

The second inference which I make from the foregoing discourse, 
respects the intimate connexion) which those operations of conscience 
have, with the peculiar and distinguishing doctrines of the Gospel of 
Christ. Tliey will be found to accord with them so remarkably, as 
to furnish an answer to some of those objections, which superncial 
reasoners are apt to raise against the Christian revelation. In par- 
ticular, they coincide with that awful view which the Gospel gives us, 
of the future consequences of guilt. If the s’inner is now coiisttliineil 
by conscience, to view the Almighty as pursuing him with evil for 
long-forgotten crimes, how naturally must he conclude that, in a sub- 
sequent period of existence, the Divine administration will [iroceed 
upon the same plan, and complete what has been left imperfect here ? 
If, during this life, which is only the time of trial, the displeasure of 
Providence at sin is displayed by tokens so manifest, what may be 
apprehended to follow, wlieii justice, which at present only begins, to 
be executed, shall be carried to its consummation ? What conscietim 
forebodes, revelation verifies ; assuring us that a day is n))poiii£ed 
when God •will render to every wan according to Jiis works ; to them^ 
wJio^ hy imtieiit continuance in welUdoing^ seek for glory^ honour^ and 
immortality^ ctmial life : ThU unto them that arc contention and obey 
not the tmth^ Imt obey unrighleousfiess ; indignation and wmhj trilni^ 
lation and anguish^ upmi cvciy soul of man that doth evil^ of the Jem 
Jlrst^ andmlso of the Gentile. For there is no respect of persons with 
God. mmiy as have sinned without the law, shall also palsh 

witfiout tWlaw : and as many as have sinned in the law, shall be judged 
by the law. * 

While the threatenings of conscience thus strengtiien the evidence 
of the scripture-doctrine concemmg future punishments, they lik 
pave the way for the belief of what is revealed concerning the m 

* Horn, ii. 6—12. 
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of our deliverance bj ^rist. HieK^g^t to the rianer some deep 
and dark malignity contained in guill^ Vmch has drawR^upon his head 
such high displeasure from Heayen. They call forth liis most anxious 
efforts, to qyert the effects of that displc^inre; and to propitiate his 
oiifeiided Jud^. Some atonement, he i^t^nscious, must be made; 
and the voice of Nature has, in every age, loudly demanded sufferings 
as the proper atonement for guilt. Hence mankind have constant^ 
fled for refuge to such substitutions as they could devise, to place in 
the room of the offender ; and, as by general consent, victim^ have 
every where been slain, and expiatory sacrifices have been offered up 
0^ innumerable alters. Whei'emth shall I come before the Lord^ and 
bm myself before me most high God? Shall I come before him mih 
harnt offerings^ and calves of a year old ? Will the Lord be pleased 
*mth tlmisands of rams, or mth ten thousands of rivet's of 6 il ? Or, shaU 
I give my frst-borri for my irqnsgression ; the fruit of my body, for the 
sin of my sotd?^ These perplexities and agitations of a guilty con- 
science, may be termed preludesyttin some measure, to the Gospel of 
Christ. They arc tlie pointings of unenlightened nature, towards 
that method of relief, which the ^ace of God has provided. Nature 
felt its inability to extricate itself nom the consequences of guilt : The 
Gospel reveals^ the plan of Divine interjiosition and aid. Nature con- 
fessed some atonement to be necessai^: ITie Gospel discovers, that 
the necessary atonement is made, lie remedy is no sooner pre- 
sented, than its suitableness to the disease appears ; and the gi*eat 
mystery of redemption, though it readies, in its full extent, beyond 
our comprehension, yet, as far as it is revealed, holds a visible con- 
gruity with the sentiments of Conscience, and of Nature. 

Natural and revealed religion proceed from the same Author ; and 
of course, are analogous and consistent. They are part of the same 
plan of Providence. They are connected measures of the same sys- 
tem of government. The serious belief of the one, is the best pre- 
paration for the reception of the other. Both concur in impressing 
our mind witli a deep sense of one most important truth, whic^ is the 
result of this «vholc discourse, Thai as we s(jw voxv we must reaj^i that 
under the government of God, no one shall be permitted, with im- 
[Rinity, to gratify his criminal passions, and to make light of tjae great 
duties of life. 4* 


SERMON XIV. 

r- 

ON '1'1I£ M1XTU115 OF JOY AND PiS&R IN REUtiJ^. 

U 

Psalm ii. 11. 

Itgoice with trembling* 

land feai' are two great springs of human action. The mixed 
ition of this world gives scope for both ; and, according os the 

• Micab, vL a, 7. 
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one or the otlu^predominat^^nfluences tiwteneral tenouT of our 
conduct Eadi of them poss^ses a proper place in religicjUA ' To 
serve the Lord with gladness ^ is the exhdtfotion of the Fsiuniist Xhi^ 
vid. To serve him and godly fear is thcniulmonition 

of the apostle* Paul. Bui^^aer the present imperfection of human 
natm*e, each of these principles may bf - carried to a dangerous ex- 
treme. When the whole of religion is placed in joy, it is in hazturd 
of rising into unwarrantable rapture. , When it rests altogether on 
fear, it degenerates into superstitious servility. The Text enjoins a 
due mixture of both ; and inculcates this important maxim. That joy, 
tempered with fear, is the proper disposition of a.good%an. In dis- 
coursing of this subject, I shall endeavour to shew, first, Tliat joy is 
essential to religion ; and next, That, for varioib reasons, this joy 
ought to be mixed with fear ; whence we shall be able to ascertain 
the nature of that stearly and composed spirit, which is most suitable 
to our present condition, and most acceptable to God. 

I. Joy is essential to religion, infwo respects ; as religion inspires 
joy, and ns it requires it. In other words : To rejoice is both the 
privilege, and the du^, of good men. 

In the first place, Religion inspires joy. It affords just ground of 
gladness to all who firmly believe its doctrines, and sincerely study 
to obey its laws. For it confers on them the two most material re- 
*c|uisites of joy ; a favourable situation of things without, and a proper 
(lisposition of mind within, to relish that favourable situation^. 

When they examine their situation without, they beliold themselves 
placed in a world which is full of the influence of a gracious Provi- 
dence; where beauty and good are every-where predominant ;j|[j|iere 
various comforts are bestowed ; and where, if any be withhem^hey 
have reason to believe that they are withheld by parental vffitiom. 
Among the crowd that encompass them, they may be at a loss to 
discern who are their friends, and who their enemies. But it is suf- 
ficient to know, tliat they are under the protection of an invisible 
Guardimi, whose power can keep them from every evil. All the steps 
of bis conduct they may be unable to trace. Events may befal them, 
of which lliey can give account. But as long as they are satisfied 
that the system of Divine government is founded on mercy, no present 
occurrences are able to destroy their peofsc. For he who spared not his 
(jwn Shfij bid delivered him up for themy haw shall he not with him freely 
give them all things ? If their nature is frail, Divine assistance is pro- 
mised to strengthen it. If their virtue is imperfect, a disp^w^tion is 
opened, which gives them the hope of pardon. If tliei^cxtemal 
circumstances be in any respect uidavourable, it is because a higher 
interest is cohsulted. All th^gSy they are assured, ^all work tfgelhcr 
for their O*' their prosperity rests the blessing; on their ad- 

versity, the ^hetiiying Spirit of the Almighty. Old age may advance 
and life decay; but beyond those boundaries of nature, faith opens the 
prospect of their lasting felicity. Without anxiety, they pass through 
the different periods of their present existence, because they know 
to be no ifiore than an introdwtion to immort^ty. 

* Pw^. c. 2. t Heb. zii. 28» 
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As such a ^tuatiSsfiibf things without, lays a sojjif^ foundation for 
joy; sq the disposition which religion forms within, promotes the 
relish of it. It is indeed from within, that the chi^' sources of en- 
joyment ontrouble rise. The minds of bad men are always disor- 
derly ; and hence their lives are so generally uneasy.' In vain, they 
take the timbrel a%d the harg^ and endeavour to rejoice at the sound ^ 
the organ. Spleen and disgust pursue them through all the haunts 
of amusement. Pride and ill-humour torment tliem. Oppressed 
with discontent, their spirits flag ; and their worn-out pleasures*aflbrd 
ihem entertainment no more. But religion subdues those malignant 
passions, which are the troubles of human repose ; which either over- 
cast the mind with the gloom of peevishness, or disquiet it by tlie 
violence of agitation. It infuses, in their .room, those mUd and gentle 
disposidons, whose natural eflect is to smooth the tenour of the soul. 
Benevolence and candour, mcKleration and temperance, : wherever 
they reign, produce cheerfulness and serenity. The consciousness 
of integrity gives ease and freedom to the mind. It enables good 
men to extract from every object, the whole satisfaction which it is 
capable of yielding ; and adds the flavour of innocence, to all their 
external pleasures. 

In the second place. As religion naturally inspires joy ; so what it 
inspires, it commands us to cherish. As a necessary proof of our 
sincerity, it requires cheerfulness in the performance of our duty; 
because!' if this be wanting, our religion discovers itself not to be ge- 
nuine in principle, and in practice it cannot be stable. 

Religious obedience, destitute of joy, is not genuine in its principle. 
For, did either faith or hope, the love of God, or the love of good- 
ness, rule the heart, they could not fail to produce satisfaction in 
piety and virtue. All those causes of joy which I have mentioned 
would then operate ; and their native eifect on the mind would fol- 
low. Tlie prospects which religion opens, would gladden, and the 
alTections wdiich it inspires, would sooth the heart. We serve, with 
pleasure, I lie benefactor wliom we love. We rejoice in every study 
and pursuit to which wc are ; incerely attached. If we serve not 
God with ])Ieasurc, it is because *vc know him not, or love him not. 
If wc rejoice not in virtue, it is bccailse our affection is alienated from 
it, and our inclinations are depraved. We give too evident proof, 
that either we believe not the principles of religion, or that we fi?el 
not their power. Exclude joy .||pm religion, and you leave no other 
motives ^ it, except compulsion and interest. But are these suitable 
grfmnds'&n which to rest the whole of our obedience to the Supreme 
Being? My son, give me thy hearty is the call of God. Surely if there 
be no pleasure in fuIflUing his commands, the heart is not given himf 
and, in that case, the mijUit'udc of saa'ifices and hwniL offerings is 
brought to his altar in vain. " ' 

As religion, destitute of joy, is imperfect in its principle; so in prac- 
tice it must be unstable. In vain you endeavour tp fix any man to 
the regular performance of diat in which he. finds no pleasure^ Bind 
him ever s(* fiist by interest or fear, he will contrive some mefluxl of 
eluding the obligation. Ingenuity is never so fertile of evasions, as 
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where pleasi^i^i^ all on the one side, and n^^ preq^ on the other. 
He may study to save appearances, tie may disieihble and con* 
strain liimseltl But his heart revolts iii secret ; and the weight of 
inclination will, in the end^ draw the practice after it, ’If persever- 
ance is not to* be ex[fected, still less can zeal l;^e looked for from him, 
who, in his religious duties, trembles y^oii^ rejoicing. Every at- 
tempt towards virtue which he forms, w8l be' feeble and awkivard. 
He applies to it as a task ; he dreads tlie task-master ; but he will 
labouV no more than necessity enjoins. To escape from punishment 
is his sole aim. He bargains for immunity, by every^uty which he 
perforins; and all beyond he esteems siiperfluousi^il.— Such religion 
as this, can neither purify the heart, nor prepare for heavenly bliss. 
It is the re&ge of an abject mind. It may form the ritual of the 
monk, or prescribe the penance of the idolater; but has niO'i(^n<!![em 
with the homage of him, who worships the leather in spit^^and in 
truth. His character is, th*at ihejoy of the Lord is his strength. * It 
attaches his heart to religion. It inspires his zeal. It supports his 
constancy ; and accelerates his progress. 

There is no man but has some object to which he cleaves for enjoy- 
ment; somewhat that flatters him with distant hope, or afi^rds him 
present pleasure. Joy is the end towards which all rational beings 
^ tend. For the sake of it they live : It resembles the air they breathe, 
which is iiecessaiy for the motion of the heart, and all tlie vital func- 
tions. But as the breathing of infected air proves fatal to lilb ; in the 
same manner joy, drawn from a corrupted source, is destructive, both 
of virtue and of true happiness. When you have no pleasure in good- 
ness, you may with certainty conclude the ^ieason to be, that your 
pleasure is all derived from an opposite quarter. You have exhausted 
your affection upon the world. You liave drunk too much of its poi- 
soned waters, to have any relish for a pure spring. 

Estimate, therefore, the genuineness of your religious principles ; 
estimate the degree of your stability in religious practice, by the de- 
gree of your satisfaction in piety and virtue. Be assured, that where 
your treasure is, there wdll your delight be also. The worldly man 
rejoices in his possessions; the .voluptuous in his pleasures; the social 
in his friends and companions. The truly good man rejoices in doing 
justlpj Uwing mefxj/j and walking humbly with the Lord his God. He 
is happy, when employed in the r^ular discharge of the great duties 
of life. Spontaneous they flow fr^ the affections of a pure heart. 
Not only from the keeping of the Divine commandments ne expects, 
but in the keeping of them^ he enjoys a gi'eat reward. — Accordingly, 
in the sentiments of holy men recorded in Scripture, we find this 
spirit every-where prevalent. Their language was ; Thy statutes have 
I takpn as rdtke heritage for ever ; for theyfare the rejoicing of my hcaH. 
lliey arc my soigs in the house of my pilgrimage. They are sweeter 
than honey arid the honey-comb. Hhom have I in heaven but thee ? and 
there is none eaHh that Pfdesire besides thee. They did not 
receive //ic spirit of bondage^ but the spirit of adoption. 'They were 
filled with peace and joy in heliemr^. They rejoiced in hope of the 

* Nchcm. viii. 10. ' 
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gUny of Qod. sodH^^ the ^Ethiopian eunuch T&S$keA from Phi- 
lip the Vght of "Ibe (jospi^f, that light revived and chined his heart. 
A new sun seemed to arise ; a new glory to shine around him. Every 
object brightened , and he went on his may rejoicing. * After the same 
manner should elpery good man proceed in his journey'through life, 
with a serene and cmerful spirit. Consternation and dejection let 
him leave to the slaves of guilt ; who have every thing to dread, both 
from this world and the next. . If he appear before others with a 
dispirited i^pect, he dishonours religion; and ailbrds ground for 
suspicion, tl^y^^e is either ignorant of its nature, or a stranger to its 
power. . * 

Thus I have shown joy to be essential to religion. It is the spirit 
which it inspires, and which it requires in good men. But in our 
present state, the best principles may be carried to a dangerous ex- 
cess; and joy, like otlier things, has its due limits. To serve Goil 
with unmixed delight, belongs to more advanced spirits in a happier 
world. In this region of imperfection, some infusions from a difierent 
cup must of iiecessity tincture our joy. Let us then, 

II. Turn to the otlier side of the argument, and consider the 
reasons which render it proper, tliat when we rejoice, we should rjoice 
with iremblif^. 

In the first place, Because all the objects of religion, which afford 
ground for joy, tend to inspire, at the same time, reverence and fear. 
We serve a Benefactor, it is true, in whom we have reason to delight ; 
whose purposes are gracious ; whose law is the plan of our happiness. 
But this Benefactor is the King eternal^ immortal^ and invisible ; at 
whose presence the mountains shake, and Nature trembles. Eveiygood^ 
and every perfect gift^ cenne demnfrom him. But the hand which con- 
fers them, we cannot see. Mysterious obscurity rests upon his essence. 
He dwelleth in the secret place of thunder ; and clouds and darkness 
surround him. He is the Hearer of prayer s but we lift our voice to 
him from afar. Into his immediate presence no access is permitted. 
Our warmest devotion admits no familiarity with him. God is in 
heaven^ and then upon earth / therefore^ let thy words he fm. If his 
omniscience administers comfort in our secret distress, it likewise fills 
with awe the heart that is conscious of guilt. For, if he knms our 
framcy and remembers we are dust; our iniquities^ also, are ever before 
him ; our secret sins in the light <f his countenance. 

Throughout all his dispensations, greatness, in conjunction with 
goodness, strikes our view ; and wherever we behold the Parent, we 
behold the Legislator also. The death of Christ, in behalf of a guilty 
world, is tlie chief ground of religious liope and joy. But it is no 
less tlie ground of reverence ; when, in this high transaction, we con- 
template God, as at once strict in justice, and great in mercy. I the 
Lord keep mercy for thousamls of them that fear me. I forgive their 
iniquity 9 transgressiynf aiid sin ; but I will by nv means ckar the guilty. 
When we open.the bijok of the law, w'e find promises and threaten- 
ings mingled in the same page. On the one side, we see Heaven 
displayi^ in all its glory; On the other, Hell opening its terrours. 

* Acts, Tiii. 39. 
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In Aortf in light we view religiously solesiir and 

venerable. It is a tmple full of majesty, towhica^e worsjiippers' 
may approach with comfort, in the hope of obtaining gracey andjmd^ 
ing mercy; but where they cannot enter, without b^ng impressed 
with awe. If We may ba permit^ to compare spirhmal with natural 
things, religion resembks not those scenes of natu^ii beauty, where 
every object smiles. cannot be likened to the gay landscape or 
die noweiT field. It li^mbles more the august and sublime appeaiv 
ances of Nature ; the lofty mountain, the expanded ocean, and the 
starry firmament; at the sight of which the mind ii^t|aii^.Overawed 
and delighted ; and, from the union of grandeur widi& 'j^Uty, derives 
a pleasing, but a serious emotion. ' . 

In the second place, As joy, tempered by fear, suits' the Eature of 
religion, so it is requisite for the proper regulation of the conduct of 
man. Let his joy flow ftom the best and purest source; yet, if it 
remain long unmixed, it is apt to become dangerous to virtue. As 
waters which are never stirred, nor troubled, gather a sediment, 
which putrefies them; so die undisturbed continuance of placid sens- 
ations engenders disorders in the human soul. It is wisely ordered 
in our present state, that joy and fear, hope and grief, sfiould act 
alternately as checks and balances upon each odier, in order ^o pre- 
vent an excess in any of them, which our nature could not bear. If 
‘ we were subject to no alarms of danger, the wisest would soon become 
improvident; and the most humble, presumptuous. Mands a pil- 
grim on earth. Were his path to be always smooth and flowery, he 
would be tempted to relinquish his guide, and to forget the purpose 
of his journey. Caution and fear ore the shields of happiness. Un- 
guarded joy begets indolence ; indolence produces security ; security 
leads to rashness; and rashness ends in ruin. In order to rejoice 
long, it is necessary that we ryoice mth trembling. Had our first 
parents observed this rule, man might have been still in paradise. 
He who saith in his heart, My mountain stands strong ; I shall neocr 
be mooed ; may be assured, diat his state already begins to totter. 
Religion, therefore, performs a kind office, in giving us the admon- 
ition of the Text. It inspires cheerfulness in the service of God. It 
proposes joy as our chief spring of action. But it supports joy, by 
guarding it with fear ; not suppressing, but regulating its indulgence ; 
requiring us to rejoice, like persons who have obtained a treasure, 
which, through want of vigilance^.- they ore exposed to lose. De- 
pendent beings are formed for submission; and to submit, is to stand 
in awe. Because the Lord reignethy let the earth be glad. We mre 
the subjects of God ; and therefore may justly rejoice. But stiU we 
are subjects ; land, therefore, trembling must mix itself with our joy. 

In the tliird place. The unstable coivlitiou of all human things, 
naturally inspires fear in the midst of joy. The spirit to which reli- 
gion forms us, must undoubtedly correspond;^ the state in which 
we are placed, and to the part which is assign'^! us to. act. Now, the 
first view under which our present state appears, is that of fallen 
creatures, who are undergoing, in this world, probation and trial for 
their recovery ; and are commanded to work out their salvation with 
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fear and trmh^g. This view of our condition infers not habitual 
dejection of miM* It requires not mclancholy.abstmction fi*oiu the 
affairs, or total contempt of the amusements, of life. But it inspires 
humility. Jt enforces dependence on divine aid ; and calls forth the 
voice of supplication to Heaven. In a situation so critical, and wjieve 
interests s^ impcA*tant are at stake, every reasonable person mu£$ 
confess, that seriousness ought to temper rejoicing. 

Were there in hiininn life any fixed point of stability and rest, at- 
tainable by man ; could wc, at any one moment, assure ours'clvcs, 
that the];p ri^ained no latent source of danger, either to our tem- 
poral or our spritual state ; then I admit wc might lay trembling aside, 
and rejoice in full security. But, .alas! no such sam station, no such 
moment of confidence, is allowed to man during his warfare oR earth. 
Viebsittides of good and evil, of trials and consolations, fill up his, 
life. The best intentioned are sometimes betrayed into crimes ; the 
most prudent overwhelmed with misfortunes. The world is like, a 
wheel incessantly revolving, on which humaq^ things alternately rise 
and fall. Wliat is past of our liie has been a chequered scene. On 
its remaining periods, uncertainty and darkness rest. Futurity is an 
unknown region,*^ into which no man can look forward without awe, 
because he cannot tell what forms of danger or trial may meet him 
there, lliis we know well, that in every period of our life, the path 
of happiness shall be found steep and arduous ; but swift and easy 
the descent to ruin. What, with much exertion of care and vigilance, 
we had built up, one unwary action may, in an evil hour, overthrow. 
The props of liuman confidence are, in general, insecure. The 
sphere of human i)leasures is narrow. While vte form schemes lor 
strengthening the one, And for enlarging the other, death, meanwhile, 
advances. .Life, with a swift, though insensible course, glides away ; 
and, like a river which undermines its banks, gradudly impairs our 
state. Year after year steals sometliing from us ; tfll the decaying 
fabric totte» of itself, and crumble at length into dust. So that, 
whether we consider life or death, time or eternity, all things appear 
to concur hi giving to man the admonition of the Text, Bfjoice mth 
trembling. 

I HAVE now shown, ill what respects religion both promotes joy, 
and injures seriousness. It places us in the most favourable^ situ- 
ation, which human life affords, for joy ; and it gives Us every ^ist- 
anc^ for relishing that joy. It renders it our duty to cultivafo the 
satisfaction which it yields. It demands a cheerful spirit, in order to 
ascertain the sincerity of our principles, and to con&m good 
practice. At the same time the joy which it ins^e^' is diapered 
with fear by the genius of religion itself; by the dan&r. io. which un- 
guarded joy would expose jis; and by the improprwy Rfjndulm 
it, in a situation so mixed as the present. The whlcB is 

here enjoined, is not to be understood as signifyi^^d^usmimimous 
direction. It imports no more than that which 

prudence dictates, as belonging to our staU^^^Sy .connecting such 
tremblipg with our joy, religion means' to rdrabmend to iis a cheer- 
ful, but a composed spirit, equally remote from the humiliating de- 
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pression of fear^ and the exulting levity of joy^ ^ rejoice, is 

to be a fool. Always to tremUe, is to big ;a slave. It is ftteodes^ 
cheerfulness, a chastened joy, a manly seridusiiess, .w]y<^ becomes 
the servant of , God. . ^ 

But is this, it may perhaps be said, the wbol^ amount of that 
boasted satisfaction which religion bestows ? Is this all compens- 
ation which it makes, for those sacrifices it exacts t Are not the 
terms which vice holds out far more enticing, w^hen it permits us to 
gratify every desire ; and, in return for our surmounting the timorous 
scruples of conscience, promises us a life of gaiety,' and un- 
restrained joy ?— Such promises vice may indeed mak^ but how fiir 
it fulfils them, w'e may safely refer to the determination of^the greatest'' 
sensualist, when he has finished his career, and looks back on what 
he has enjoyed. Ask him, Wliether ‘ he would recommend to his 
children, and his friends, to hold the same course; and whether, ^th 
bis dying breath, he dare assure .them, that the gratifications of licen- 
tiousness afford the greatest enjoyment of life ? Whatever hopes vice 
may at the beginning inspire, yet, after the trial is made, it has been 
always found tliat criminal pleiisurcs are the banc of happiness, the 
poison, not tlie cordial, of our present state. They are pleasures 
com[)ensatcd by an infinite overbalance of pain ; moments of delight, 
succeeded by years of regret ; purchased at the cxpence of injured 
reputation, broken health, and mined pence. BVen abstracting from 
their pernicious consequences, they are, forKinost part, in themselves 
treacherous pleasures ; unsound and disturbed in the moments 
of enjoyment. I?i ^he midst of such lauohfa\ the heart is 
Often is the smile of gaiety assumed, while >ithe heart within : 
And though folly may laugh, guilt will sting. Correcting this per- 
nicious phrenzy of pleasure, and reducing it to a more sober and re- 
gulated state, religion is, in truth, no other than wisdom introducing 
peace and order into the life of man.^ 

While religion condemns such pleasures as are immoral, it is 
chargeable with no improjw austerity, in respect of those which are 
of an innocent kind. Tliink not, that by the cautious discipline which 
it prescribes, it excludes you from all gay enjoyment of life. Within 
the compass of that sedate spirit, to which informs you, albihat is 
innoc^i^dy^pleasing will be found to lie. It is a mistake to imagine, 
that m^;^)nstant effusions of giddy mirth, or in that flutter of spirits 
which is ioieited by a round of diversions, die chief enjoyment of our 
state C9q.iids. Were this the case, the vain and the frivolous would 
be on ^beid^r, for happiness, than die wise, the great, atid the 
goodL the plans of amusement, or to preside in the 

haunb would be more desirable, than to exert the highest 

effq^fc^iilv^t^ for the benefit oNiations. A consequence so 

absurdl^^ufBp^t to explode the principle from which it flows. To 
the lesser joys of die world, religion assigns their 

proper them, as relaxations from care, as insti*u-r 

ments of ^promoting t]^».imion of men, and of enlivening their social 
intercourse. But £ougb, as Ibj^ as they are kept within due bounds, 
it does not ceitsure nor condemn them ; neither does it propose them « 
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as rewards to ^ic viituous^ oi^^Ss the prmcipnt objects of theif pur- 
suit. To such, it points out noblejj^^ids of action. Their fidicity it 
engiiges them to seek, in the dL^afgc of nn isj^ful, an upright, and 
^ honourabIe*t)ai't in life; and, as tlie habitual tehour of, their mind, it 
promotes cheeifulness, and dfafeourages levity. 

Between these two there is a wkle distinction; and the mind which 
is most open to levity, is frequently a stranger to cheerfulness. It 
has been remarked, thartnuisix)rts of intemperate mirtli are often no 
more than flashes from ih^ dark cloud ; and that in proportion*to the 
viole|^*e of ^ efiulgenoe, is the succeeding gloom. Levity may be 
the toced production of folly or vice ; cheerfulness iis tlie natural 
^flspring of wisdom and virtue only, llie one is an occqsioiial agitii- 
tion ; the other, a permanent habit The one degrades the charac- 
ter; the other is perfectly consistent with the dignity of reason, and 
tlie steady and manly spirit of religidn. 1 o aim at a constant suc- 
cession of high and vivid sensations of pleasure, is an iilea of liapjii- 
ness altogetiier chimerical. Caltn and temperate eiijriymeiit is the 
utmost that is allotted to man. Bcyimd this, we struggle in vain to 
raise our state ; and, in fact, depress our joys, by endeavouring to 
heighten them. Instead of those fallacious hopes of perpetual fes- 
tivity, with which the world would allure us, religion confers upon 
us a cheerful tranquillity. Instead of da/xling us with meteors of joy, 
which sparkle and expire, it sheds around us a calm anil steady light. 
By mixing trmbling with our joy, it renders tliat joy more soliiU 
more equal,, and more lasting. 

.In this spirit, then, let ns serve Cod, and hold our course through 
life. Let us approach tq the Divine Ih ng, as to a soveriMgiiof whom 
we stand in awe, and to a father in whom we trust. In our conduct, 
let us be cautious and humble, as those wiio have ground to fe^; 
well pleased and cheerful, as those who luive cause to rejoice. Let 
us show the world, that a religious temper, is a temper sedate, not 
sad; that a* religious behaviour, is a behaviour regulated, not stiff* 
and formal. Thus we shall use the mrldj as iwl abusing it; we shall 
pass through ics various changes, with the least discomposure; and 
we sliajl vindicate religion from the reproachcf& of those who woidd 
attribuii: to it, either i^thusiastic joys, or slavish terrours. We shjall 
show, that it is n rational ride of ’»fe, worthy of* tiic perfectioii of 
God, and suited to the nature and state of man. 


SERMON XV. 

ON THE MOTIVES TO CONSTANCY IN VIRTUE. 

Galat. vi. 9. 

Ani let us not be 'weary in ’weU-doing i for in due ^all rec^, 

if we faint wd. * 

Oisoc^T^T is the most general of all the ei^s whicljK trouble the 
life of man. It is a disease, which eveiy-where finds mat^jrials to Seed 
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itself; kvt If real distresses be w^ting^ it substttililSes rndhTti^ kre 
imaginary in their places It even the go^ thin^ of the 

worldi when they h^ been lotig ^joyed) into occasions of disgnsti 
In the midst pf prosperity^ it disposes us' to complain ; *and rehdersti 
^ tranquillity tiresome, only because it ik itni^rm. ^ There is no ^oih* 
* der that this spirit of restlessness and dissatisfaction, which qprmpts 
every terrestrial enjoyment, should have sometimes penetrated into 
the region of virtue. Good men are* not without their frailties; and 
the perverseness incident to human nature too readily leads usy. who 
become weary of all oilier things, to be weayy^ also, iagoell-dd^n 
Let me piif ili case, which, perhaps, will be found (Inir^uent 
in ord.inai'v life. Suppose a person, after much commei;ce with thl^ 
world, to be convinced of its vanity. He has seen its mbft flattering 
hopes to be flillacious. He has felt its'^most boasted pleasures to l>e 
Uiisatisfactor}. Hr resolves, therefore, to place his happiness in 
virtue; and, disregarding all temptations from interest, to ^horc to 
wlui is right and lionoii. »Ie in conduct. He cultivates acquaint- 
ance witli religion. He performs, ivitli seriousness, the offices of de- 
votion. He lays down to himself, a rational and useful plan of life; 
and, with satisfaction, holds on for a wliile in this reformed course. 
But, by degrees, discouragements arise. The peace which he hoped 
^ to enjoy, is interrupted, either by his own frailties, or by the vices of 
ot' ers.*^ Passion:*, which had not been thoroughly subdued, struggle 
for their accustomed gratification. Tlie pleasure which he 'expected 
to find in devotion, sometimes fails him ; and the injustice of the 
world often sours and frets him. ..riencls prove ungrateful die- 
iiiics misrepresent, rivals supplant him : Aiyl part, at least, of the 
mortifications which he suffers, he begins to ascribe to virtue.— Is 
this all the reward of my serving God, and renouncing the pleasures 
of sin? Vefily, in vain I have cleansed my hearty and voasked my hands 
in innocetinj. Behold^ the ungodly prosper in thevoorld^ andhavemore 
than heart can msh; while^ aU the day long^ I am plagued and ckast-* 
ened evejy rnmning . — To such persons as these, and to all who are 
in hazard of being infected with their spirit, I now address myself. 
In reply to their complaints, I purpose to sliow, That in no. state 
they can choose on earth, by no plan of condfsct they can form^ it is 
possible for them to escape uneasiness and disappointment ; that, in 
a life of virtue, they will suffer less uneasiness, and fewer disappoint- 
ments, than in a course of vice ; they will possess much higher re- 
source and advantages ; and they will be assured of complete reward 
at tbe end. 1^-om these considerations, I hope to make it appear, 
lliat there is no sufficient reason for our being weary in well-doing ; 
and that, taking human life upon the whole. Virtue is. far the most 
eligible pprtion of man. * 

I. U^pASiNi^ and disappointment are inseparable, in some de^ee, 
from evefy stato^n earth. Were ic in the power of tlie world, to 
render those i^o attach themselves to it, satisfied and happy, you 
might then, I admit, have some title to coniploiii, if you founayour- 
selves placi^^upon worse terms in the service of God. But this is so 
far from being the case, that among the multitude who devote them- • 
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selves to earthly pleasur^ jfoui will not find a single person who has 
completely attained his aim. Inquire into the condition of die high 
and the low, of the gay and the serious, of the men of business 
,and the men of pleasure, and you shall behold them all occupied in 
supplying some want, or in removing some distress. No man is 
pleased with being precisdy what he is. Every-where there is a 
void ; generally, even in the most prosperous life, there is some cor- 
ner possessed by sorrow/ He .who is engaged in business, pines for 
leisure. He who enjoys leisure, languishes for want of employment 
In a single stne, we envy the comforts of a family. In conjugal life, 
we are a)am*mcd with domestic cares. In a safe statSIh, we regret 
the want ol objects for enterjirise. In an enterprising life, we lament 
the want of safety. It is tlie doom of man, that his sky should never 
be free from all clouds. He is, at present, in an exiled imd fallen 
state. The objects which surround him, are beneath his native dig- 

a ’' . God has tinged them all with vanity, on purpose to make him 
j that this is not his rest; that here he is not in his proper place, 
nor arrived at his true home. 

If, therefore, you aim at a condition which shall be exempted from 
every disquiet, you pursue a phantom ; you increase the vanity and 
vexation of life, by engaging in a chase so fruitless. If you complain 
of virtue, because there is incident to it a portion of that uneasiness 
which is found in every other state, your complaint is'most unrea- 
sonable. * You claim an immunity from evil, which belongs not to 
tlie lot of man. Reconcile yourselves, then, to your condition ; and, 
instead of looking for perfect liappiness any wh^e on earth, gladly 
embrace that state which contains the fewest sorrows. 

II. Though no condition of human life is free from uneasiness, I 
contend, Tliat the uneasiness belonging to a sinful course, is far 
greater than what attends a course of well-doing. If you be weary 
of the labours of virtue, be assured, that the world, whenever you 
try the exchange, will lay upon you a much heavier load. It is the 
outside only, of a licentious life, which is gay and smiling. Within 
it conceals toil, and trouble, and deadly sorrow. For vice poisons 
human liappiness in the spring, by introducing > disorder into the 
heart Those pa$sio4gs which it seems to indulge, it only feeds with 
imperfect gratifications; and tlierchy sti'cngtheiis them for preying, 
in the end, on their unhappy victims. 

It is a great mistake to imagine, that the pain of self-denial is con- 
fined to virtue. He who follows the world, as much as he who fol- 
lows Christ, must tedee up his ctvss; and to him, assuredly, it will 
prove a more oppressive burden. Vice allows all our passions to 
range uncontrolled ; and where each claims to be superiour, 'it is 
impossible to gratify all. "The predominant desire can only be in- 
dulged at the expence of its rival. No mortificalj|i|is which, virtue 
exacts, arc more severe^ than those which ambitioh^poses u{fon the 
love of ease, pride upon interest, and covetousness upon vanity. Self- 
denkil, therefore, belongs, in common^ to vice and virtue : but with 
this remarkable diiference, that the p{issions..which virtue reemires us 
to mortify, it tends to weaken; whereas those which vice obliges us 
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to deny, it, at the same time, stren^ei^ The one dii^ishes the 
pain of self-detiid, by moderating me 'dmand of passion ; the other 
increases it, by rendering those demands imperious and* violent. 
What distresses, that occur in the calm life of virtue^ pan be com- 
pared to thoile tortures, which remorse of conscience inflicts on th^ 
wicked; to those severe humiliations, arising from guilt combined 
with misfortunes, which sink them to thjs dust ; to those violent agi- 
tations of shame^ and disappointment^ wlnch^sometimes drive them to 
the most fatal extremities, and make them abhor their existence ? 
How often, in the midst of those disastrous situations, into which dieir 
crimes have^irought tliem, have they cursed the sedlfctions of vice ; 
and, with bitter regret, looked ba£k to the day on which they first 
forsook tlie path of innocence ? 

But, perhaps, you imagine, that to such miseries as these, great 
criminals only are exposed; and tliat, by a wary and cautious man- 
agement, it is possible to avoid them. Take vice and virtue, then, 
in the most general point of view. Compare God and die world as 
two masters, the one or other of whom you must obey; and consider 
fairly, in whose service there will be reason for your being weary 
soonest, and repenting most frequently. The world is both a hard 
and a capricious master. To submit to a long servitude, in the 
view of a recompence from which tliey are excluded in the end, 
is known to be often the fate of those who ore devoted to the 
world. They sacrifice their present ease to their future prospects. 
Tliey court the great, and flatter the multitude. They prostitute 
their conscience, and dishonour their character: And, after all 
their efforts, how uncertain is their success ? Competitors justle, 
and outstrip them. The more artful deceit, the more violent over- 
tlirow them. Fair prospects once smiled : but clouds soon gather * 
the sky is darkened; the scene changes; and tliat fickle world, 
which, a moment before, had flattered, the next moment forgets 
them. 

God is never mistaken in the character of his servants; (orheseetA 
their hearts, and judgeth according to the truth. But the world is 
often deceived in tliose who court its favour; and, of course, is unjust 
in the distribution of its rewards. Flattery gains the ear of power. 
Fraud supplants innocence; and the pretend^ and assuming occupy 
the place of the worthy and the modest. In vain you claim any merit 
with the world, on account of your good intentions. The world 
knows them not ; regards them not. It judges of you solely by your 
actions ; and, what is worse, by the success of your actions, which 
often depends not on yourselves. But, in the siglit of the Supreme 
Being, good intentions supply the place of good deeds, whicn you 
had . not the opportunity of performing. .The well-meant endeavours 
of the poor ^id the same acceptance with him as the generous actions 
of the rich. The ^idorjds mite is, in his eye, a cosuy offering; and 
even he *mho j^veth to a disciple a cup of cold vxtter, when he can giv#^ 
him no mor^' goeth not without his reward. 

As the world is unjust in its judgments, so it is ungrateful in its 
requitals. Time speemyeflaces the memory of the greatest services; 
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and when we can repeat th^ no more, we ore. nwlected and thrown 
aside. It was the saying noted great man of tlie world, on the 
fall of hits fortunes^ Had 1 served God as faitMu% as I have done 

my King, he would not have forsaken me In my old age.” Un- 
faithfulness and ingratitude arc unknown to God. 'With him no ne:w 
favourites arise, tOjUsurj) the place, or to bear off* tlie rewards, of has 
ancient servants. Eve^i to hour old age^ lam He,- and even to hoary 
hairs, 1 mil cany you. %have made, and I loill bear ; even I wtU 
cajTy, and mil deliver you, saiththe I^rdAlmightyJ* — Since, then, in 
our several departments, we must labour. What comparison is there, 
between lubotwing for God, and for tlie world ? Idw unjust are 
they, who become weary so much sooner in the servic^f God, than 
they do in that of the most severe and imperious of all masters. 

III. The resources of virtue are much greater tlian those of tlie 
world ; the compensations which it makes for our distresses, far more,^~ 
valuable. Perpetual success belongs neither to the one, nor the odier. 
But under disappointments, when they occur, virtue bears us up ; the 
world allows us to sink. When the mind of a good man is hurt by 
misfortunes, religion administers the cordial, and infuses tlie balm. 
Whereas the world inflicts ivoiinds, and tlien leaves them to festj^^ 
It brings sorrows, but it provides no consolation. Consoladoii is 
entirely the province of religion. Supposing religion to be iiiferiour 
to vice in external advantages, it must be allowed to possess internal 
peace in a much higher degree. Tliis is so certain, that almost all 
men, at some periotf or other of their life, look fomax’d to it, as to a 
desirable retreat. When the ends of their pi’esent pursuit shall be 
accomplished, they propose to themselves much satisfaction in an 
honourable discharge of 'the duties of their station, amidst tliose mo- 
derate jxassions, and temperate })leasure.s, which innocence allows. 
That which all men agree in holding to be second in indportance 
to the pursuit ivhicirthey follow, may be safely esteemed to be the 
first in real worth ; and it may be included, that if they were not 
Virnded by some prevailing passion, they would discern and lulopt it 
as such. 

It is the peculiar effect of viitiie, to make a man’s chief happiness 
arise from himself, and his own conduct. 'A bad man is wholly the 
creature of the w^oi’ld. fie hangs upon its favour, lives by its smiles, 
and is happy or miserable, in proportion to its success. < But to a 
virtuous man, success in worldly undertakings is but a secondary ob- 
ject. To discharge his own part with integrity and honour, is his 
chief aim. If he has done pi’operly what was inciiinbent on him to 
do, his mind is at rest; to Providence he leaves the i vent. Hts w/V- 
ness is in Heaven, and his record is on high. Satisfied with the appro- 
bation of God, jmd tlie testimony of a good conscience, he enjoys 
himself, and despises the triumplxs of guilt. In proportion as such 
manly principles rule your heart, you will become independent of the 
world; and will forbear complaining of its djscouragibxxient.s.. It is 
the imperfection of your virtue, which occasions you to^ he ycewy in 
welh-doing. It is because your hearts I'cmai^jdivided lietwecu G<kI 
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iind the world, that you are so often dis^ntented ; jpardy to 

discharge your duty, and partly seckin^lbur happiness from some- 
what that is repd^anl^to ^oiir duty. Study to bi^more consistent 
in principle, and more unitorm in practice, and your peace will be 
more unbrokeh. 

Though virtue may appear, at first sight, to cqptract the bounds 
of enjoyment, you will find, upon reflectio||^'^4hat, in truth, it enlarges 
them. If it restrains the excess of some pe^sures, it favours and in- 
creases otliers. It precludes you froln none, but such as are eithetl^ 
fantastic and imaginary, or pernicious and destructive. Whatever is 
truly valuab||||n human cnjoyiuciit, it allows to a goo^man, no less 
th.'in to others. It not only alloivs him such pleasures, but heightens 
them, by that grateful relish which a good conscience gives to every 
pleasure. It not only heightens them, but adds to them, also, the pe- 
culiar satisfactions which flow from virtuous sentiments, from devout 
affections, and religious hopes. On how much worse terms is the 
sinner placed, in the midst of his Ixiastcd gratifications ? His portion 
is confinixl to this world. His good tilings are all of one sort only ; 
he has neither knowledge, nor relish, of any tiling beyond them, tiis 
enjoyment, therefore, rests on a much narrower basis, than that of 
the servants of God. Enlarge, as much as you please, the circle of 
worldly gratifications; yet, if nothing of the mind and the heart, 
nothing of a refined and moral nature, enter into that circle, and vary 
the enjoyment, languor and weariness soon succeed. Among whom 
do you hear more peevish expressions of discontent, or more frequent 
coinphunts of low spirits, than among tlie professed votaries of worldly 
pleasure ? 

Vice and virtue, in their progress, as in every other respect, hoFd 
an opposite course. Tlie beginnings of vice are enticing. Tlie first 
steps of worldly advancement are fluttering and pleasing. But the 
continuance of success blunts enjoyment, and flattens desire. Wherc^^^ 
the beginnings of virtue are l^^rioiis. But, by perseverance, ,0t$ 
labours diminish, and its ]ileasures increase. As it ri]iens into 
firmed habit, it becomes both smoother in j)ractice, and more com- 
plete ill its reward. In a worldly life, the termination of our hopes 
always meets our view. We sec a boundary before us, beyond w'luch 
we cannot reacli. But the prospects of virtitt arc growing and end- 
less. T^e righteous shall hold on in his tcv«/; and he that hath 
clean hands^ shall mtx stronger and stronger. Ihe jmth of the just is 
as the shining lights that shineth more and more unto the imfect day. 
llii.s brings me to consider, 

IV. The assured hope which good men enjoy, of a full reward at 
last. I have endeavoured, by several considerations, to correct your 
impatience under the present discouragements of virtue. I have 
shoAm many high advantages, which it already possesses. But now, 
laying all these aside ; supiiosing virtue to have brought you no ml-* 
vantage, but to have only engaged you in perpetual struggles with 
an evil world ; the Text suggests what is sufficient to answer every 
objection, and to silencf eveiy complaint ; In dm season you shall reapy 
if you faint not. It ii^ot a loose encouragement, or a dubious hope, 
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which is held forth to us. A direct and explicit declaration is made 
by the Spirit of God, tlu||||w(y and virtue, how <|[sa>uraged soever, 
or oppijBssed, th^ may be^w a while, shall not b€i||iistrated of tlieir 
rewm-d; but that in due when the peri^ which is fixed by the 

Divine deci^cf^shall come, all who have not been wai'y.ui well-doi^^ 
though they may have t^awn in tearSf shall reap in jop. As this gi'^t 
principle of faith \s so essential to our present argument, and is in- 
deed the foundation of all religion, it will be proper that we now tiike 
a view of the grounds on whicli it rests. By fixing our attention 
pdth on the proofs which reason suggests, and on the discoveries 
which revelation lias made, of a stale of future retribm^n, we shall 
take an effectual method of confirming our adherence TO^’eligiou, and 
of baffilng those temptations which might lead us to be vocarp in uv//- 
doin^. 

The first, and most obvious prcsuiu|)tioii, which reason affords iu 
behalf of future rewards to the righteous, arises from the imi}erfect 
distribution of good and evil in our present state. Notwithstanding 
wJiat I have advanced concerning the pleasures and advantages of 
virtue, it cannot be denied, that the happiness of good men is often 
lefl incomplete. 'Hie vicious possass advantages, to which they ha^ 
no right; while the conscientious suffer for the sake of virtue, Jirtii 

f roaii under distresses which they have not merited from the world, 
ndeed, were the distribution of good and evil, in this life, altogether 
promiscuous ; could it be said, witli truth, tliat the moral condition 
of men had no influence whatever u|ion their happiness or misery ; I 
admit, that from such a state of tilings, no presumption would arise 
of any future retribution being intended. They who delight to aggra- 
vate the miseries of life, mid the distresses of virtue, do no service 
to the argument in behalf of Providence. For, if total disorder be 
found to prevail now, suspicions may, too justly, arise, of its prevail- 
ing for ever. If lie ,who rules the universe, entirely neglects virtue 
here, the probability must be sim^ of his rewarding it liereafter. 
But this is far from being tlie true ^te of the fact. What human 
^ presents to tlic view of an imparilal observer, is by no means a 
scene of entire confusion; but a state of order, begun and carried on 
a certain length. Virtue is so far from being neglected by the Go- 
vernoiir of tlie world, that from many evident marks it appears to be 
a chief object of his care. In the co ’stitutioii of human nature, a 
foundation is laid, for comfort to the righteous, and for internal pu- 
nishment io the wicked. Throughout the course of Divine govern- 
ment, tendencies towards the happiness of the one, and the misery 
of die other, constantly appear. They are so conspicuous, as not to 
have escaped the notice of the rudest nations;^ Over the whole earth 
they have diffused the belief, that Providence is propitious to viiiue, 
and averse to guilt. Yet these tendencies are, sometimes, disappoii\ted 
of their effect, and that wliich Providence visibly ^^voiirs, is led, at 
presintf without an adequate reward. 

IpVom such an imperfect distribution of , happiness, what ore we to 
conclude, but that this system is the beginning, not the whole, of 
dungs ; the opening only of a more exteiisi||j|||^an, whoise consum-. 
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mation reaches into a future world God ' has aljlr6ad]!i^ tei hi$ 

throne for if he has visibly to reward and to punish^ 

in some degrec^^ he cannot mean to leave die exercise of 
government incomplete. Having laid the foundation of a great and 
x^ble structure, he will, in due time, rear it up to pelfection. The 
lihfihished parts of the fabric evidently show, thaf a future building 
is intended. All his otlier works are constructed according to the 
most full and exact proportion. In the natural world, nothing ^ia 
deficient, nothing redundant. It is in the moral world only, that 
discover irregularity and defect. It falls short of that order and 
perfection vd&h appear in the rest of the creation. It exhibits not, 
in its presei^tate, the same features of complete wisdom, justice, or 
goodness. But can we believe, that, under the government of the 
Supreme Being, those apparent disorders shall not be rectified ^ 
the last? Or, ihat from his conduct towards his rational creature^^ 
the chief of his works, the sole objection against his perfection shall 
be allowed to rise, and shall continue unremoved for ever? 

On the supposition of future rewards and punishments, a satisfying 
account can be given of all the disorders which at present take place 
esirth. Christianity explains their origin, and traces tliem to 
their issue. Man, fallen from his primaeval felicity, is now undergo- 
ing probation and discipline for his final state. Divine justice re- 
mains, for a season, concealed; and allows men to act their parts 
with freedom on this theatre, that then* characters may be formed 
and ascertained. Amidst discouragements and affiictions, the righte- 
ous give proof of their fidelity, and acauire the habits of virtue. 
But, if you suppose the events of this liie to have no reference to 
another, the whole state of man becomes rot only inexplicable, but 
contradictory and inconsistent. The powers of the inferiour animals 
are perfectly suited to their station. They know nothing higher 
than their present condition. In gratifying >their appetites, they 
fulfil their, destiny, and pass av^. Msm, alone, comes forth to act 
a part, wliich carries no meaning and tends to no end. Endow^ 
with capacities which extend far beyond his present sphere; fitteS^ 
by his rational nature for running the race of immortality, he is 
stopped short in the very entrance of his course. He squanders his 
activity on pursuits, which he <liscems to be vain. He languishes for 
knowledgf^ which is placed beyond his reach. He thirsts after a 
happiness, which he is doomed never to enjoy. He sees and laments 
the disasters of his state ; and yet, upon this supposition, can find 
nothing to remedy them. — Has the eternal God any pleasure in 
sporting himself with such a scene of misery and folly, as this life, if 
it had no connexion with another, must exhibit to his eye? Did he 
calldnto existence this magnificent universe, adorn it with so much 
lieajity and splendour, and surround it with those glorious luminaries 
which we beholden the heavens, only that some ^nerations of mor- 
tal men might arise to behold these wonders, and then disappear for 
ever? How unsuitable,, in tliis case, were tlie habitation to tlie 
wretched inhabitant ! {low inconsistent the commencement of his 
l)eing, and'the mig^||^reparation of his powers and faculties, with 
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his despicable end ! Hott^ntradictory, In fine, were every thing 
which concerns the state or&m, to the wisdom ai^ perfection of his 
Maker f* , 

ThroughQut all ages, and among all nations, the persuasion of a 
fiiture .life has prevailed. It sprung not from the refinementj^s of 
science, or the speculations of philosophy; but from a deeper an<l 
stronger root, the natural sentiments of tlie human heart. Hence it 
is common to the philosopher and the savage ; and is found in the 
most barbarous, as well as in the most civilized regions. Even the 
belief of the behig of a God, is not more general on the earth, than 
the belief of immortality. Dark, indeed, and coniuifl^, were^he 
notions which men entertained concerning a future state. Yet still, 
in that state, they looked for retribution, both to the good and the 
bad ; and in the perfection of such pleasures as they knew best and 
valued most highly, they placed the rewards of the virtuous. So 
universal a consent seems plainly to indicate an original detcrmiii* 
ation given to the soul by its Creator. It shows this great truth to 
be native and congenial to man. 

When we look into our own breasts, we find various anticipations 
imd presages of future existence. Most of our gi*eat and high pai^^ 
sions extend beyond the limits of this life. The ambitious and the 
self-denied, the great, the good, and the wicked, all take interest in 
what is to happen after they shall have left the earth. ITiat passion 
for fame, which inspires so much of the activity of mankind, plainly 
is animated by tlie persuasion, that consciousness is to survive the 
dissolution of the body. The virtuous are supported by the hope, 
the guilty tormented witli the dread, of what is to take place after 
deam. As death approiifches, the hopes of the one, and the feai’s of 
the other, are found to redouble. The soul, when issuing hence, 
seems more clearly to discern its future abode. All the operations 
of conscience proceed upon the belief of immortality. Tlie whole 
jnoral conduct of men refers to it. ^11 legislators have supposed it. 
All religions are built upon it. It is so essential to the order of 
society, that, were it erased, human laws would prove ineffectual 
restraiats from evil, and a ileluge of crimes and miseries would over- 
flow the earth. To suppose this universal and powei’ful belief to be 
without foundation in truth, is to sup}M)se, that a principle of delu- 
sion was interwoven with the nature of man; is to sup})os^, that his 
Creator was reduced to the necessity of impiessing his heart 
with a frisehood, in order to make him answer tlie purposes of his 
being. 

But though these arguments be strong, yet all arguments are 
liable to objection. Perhaps this general belief, of which 1 have 
spoken, has been owing to ioclination and desire, more than to evi- 
dence. Perhaps, in our reasonings on this subject from the divine 
perfections, we flatter ourselves with being of more Consequence, than 
we truly are, in the system of the universe. Hence the great im- 
l)oitance of a discovery- proceeding from God himself, which gives 
full authority to all that reason had suggested, ^d plac& this ca{)i- 
tal truth l^eyond the reach of suspicion or distl^t. 
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^llie method which Christianity has to convey to us the evi* 
dence of a ftiturg state, highly deservea^^ attention. Had the Gos- 
pel been addremd, like a system of philosophy, solely to tha under^- 
stonding of men ; had it aimed only at enlightening tge studious and 
reflating, it Would have confined itself to abstract truth : it would 
have simply informed us, that the righteous ore hereafter to be re« 
warded, and sinners to be punished. Such a declaration as that con- 
tsuned in the Text, would have been sufficient: Be not waryin well* 
doings for in dm season you shall rc*apy if you faint fioL But the 
Gospel has not stopped, at boi'cly announcing life and immortality to 
niaiddnd. calculated for popular edification. It was intended 

to be the religion not merely of the few, whose understanding was to 
be informed : but of the many, also, whose imagination was to be 
impressed, and whose passions were to be awakened, in order to givei,. 
the truth its due influence over them. Upon this account it not only 
reveals the certainty of a future state, but, in the person of the great 
Founder of our religion, exliibits a series of acts relating to it; by 
means of which, our senses, our imaginations, and passions, all be- 
come interested in this great object. 

^The resurrection of Christ from the grave was designed to be a 
sensible evidence, that death infers not a final extinction of the living 
principle. He rose, in order to show, that, in our nam^ he hod 
conquered death, and was become the first fi^dts of them that sleep. 
Nor did he only rise from the grave, but, by ascending to heaven 
in a visible form, before many witnesses, gave an ocular specimen of 
tlie transition from this world into the region of the blessed. The 
employments which now occupy him there, are fully declared. As 
our fot aimner he hath altered xvithm the veih* He appears in thepre^ 
sence of God for us. He maketh perpetual intercession for his people. 
I go, saitli he, to my Father and your Father, to my God and your 
God. In my Fath^s house are many mansions*. I go to prepare a 
place fot' you. I will come again^atid receive you to myself, that where 
I am, tJurc you may be also. The circumstances of his coming again, 
iu:e distinctly foretold. ITie sounding of the last trumpet, the resur- 
rection of tlie dead, the appearance of the Judge, and the solemnity 
with which he shall discriminate the good from the bad, ate all de- 
scribed. llie very words in which he shall proiioimce the final sen- 
tence, are recited in our hearing : Come, ye Uessed of my Fatha^l in’- 
herit the Kingdom prepared for you from the fmndation tf the xcorhL 
ITien shall the holy and the just be caught up in the clouds, to meet the 
Lordm the air. They shall enter with him into the city of the living 
God. They shall possess the 7tew earth and new heavens, wherein 
dwellcth righteousness. God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes. 
They shall behold his face in rightenusne^i, and be salipfed with his 
likeness for ever. — By recording such a train of striking circum- 
stances and facts, the Gospel familiarizes us in some measure with a 
future state. By accommodating this great discovery, in so useful a 
manner, to the conceptions of men, it furnishes a strong intrinsic evi- 
dci^ of its divine origm. 

TiitJS, iipoi|:.the whbic, whether you consult your reason, or listen 
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to the discoveries of reveladpn, you behold our argument confirmed ; ' 
you behold a life of piety md virtue issuing in imi^ortal felicity. Of 
what w6rldly pursuit can it be pronounced, that its reward is certain? 
Look every, where around you, and you shall see, that the race is far 
from being always to the sfwijl^ or the battle to the strof^. The most 
diligent, the mostvwise, the most accomplished, may, afler all their 
labours, be disappointed in the end ; and be left to suffer the regret, 
of having spent their strength Jbr nought. But for tlie righteous is 
laid up the crown of life. Their final happiness is prepared In the 
eternal plan of Providence, and secured by the labours and suf%ri|igs 
of the Saviour of the world. ^ v 

Cease, then, from your unjust complaints against virtue and reli- 
gion. Leave diconlent and peevishness to wondly men. ^ no pe- 
riod of distress, in no moment of disappointment, allow yourselves to 
suspect that piety and integrity are fruitless. In every state of being, 
they lead to happiness. If you enjoy not at present their full re- 
wards, it is because the season of recompence is not yet come. For, 
p due season you shall reap. Tliere is a time which is proper for 
reward, and there is a period which belongs to trial. How long the 
one should last, and when the other should arrive, belongs not & 
you to determine. It is fixed by the wise, though unknown decree 
of the Almighty. But be assured, that He that cometh shall come^ 
and will not tarty. He shall come in due sea^i^ to restore perfect * 
order anxing his works ; to bring rest to the weary, comfort to the 
afflicted, and just retribution to all men. Behold^ saith the faithful 
and true Witness, I cotne quickly j and my reward is with me. To him 
that ovet cometh will /g/w? to eat of the tree iflife^ which is in the midst 
of the paradise of God. will give him the morning star. I will make 

him a pillar in my temple. He shall be clothed in white raiment ; and 
shall sit down with m^ on my throne. * 


SERMON XVI. 

ON THE IMPOKTANCK OF OUDER IN iCONDUCT 

1 Cor. XIV. 40. 

Let all thitigs be done — in order. 

Religion, like every regular and well-conducted system, is composed 
of a variety of parts ; each of which tx>ssesses its separate importance, 
and contributes to the perfection of the whole. Some graces are 
essential to it; such as faith 'and repentance, thcJoveofGod, an(][the 
love of our neighbour ; which, for tlmt reason, must be often inculcated 
on men. There are other dispositions and habits, which, though 
they hold not so high a rank, yet are necessary Jo the introduction^^ 
and support of the former; and therefore, in relj^fom^, exhorta t^[ij% 
these also justly claim a place. Of this nature is IM brd to 
• Rev. zxii. 12. if. 7. 38. iii. 12. 5* 21. 
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method, and regularity, which the ap^e enjoins us% the T^t to 
carry through the whole of life. Whether you consider it as,«in itself, 
a moral duty, or not, yet I hope soon to convince you that it is essen- 
tial to the proper discharge of almost all duties, and merits, upon that 
account, a grater degree of attention than is commonly paid to it in 
a religious view. 

If you look abroad into the world, you may be satisfied at the first 
glance, that a vicious and libertine Iatc is always a life of confusion. 
Thence it is natural to infer, that order is friendly to religion. As 
th^^ neglect of it coincides with vice, so the preservation of it must 
as^t virtue.'*'* By the appointment of Providence, it is indispensably 
requisite to worldly prosperity. Thence arises a presumption, that 
it is comiected also with spiritual improvement. When you behold 
a man’s nifairs, through negligence and misconduct, involved in dis- 
order, 3^ou naturally conclude that his ruin approaches. You may 
at the same justly suspect, tliat the causes which aflect his temporal 
welfare, o})erate also to the prejudice of his moral interests. The 
apostle teaches us in this ch<apter, that God is not the author of cor^ 
fusion, * He is a lover of order ; and a]^ liis works are full of order. 
But, *mherc confusion is^ there isj its close attendant, evety evil 
In tlie sequel of this Discourse I shall point out some of those parts 
of conduct wherein it is most material to virtue that order take place; 
and then shall collude with showing the high advantages which 
attend it. Allow me to recommend to you, order in the conduct of 
your affairs ; order in the distribution of your time ; order in the 
management of your fortune ; order in the I'egulation of your amuse- 
ments ; order in the arrangement of j^our soriety. Thus kd all things 
be done in order. 

I. Maintain order in the conduct of your worldy affiiirs. Every 
man, in every station of life, has some concerns, private, domestic, or 
public, which require successive attention ; he is placed in some sphere 
of active duty. Let the emploj^ents wdiich belong to that sphere 
be so arranged, that each may keep its place without justling another ; 
and that which regards the w^orld, may not interfere with what is due 
to God. In proportion to die multiplicity of affairs, the oli^Kance 
of order becomes p^pre indispensable. But scarcely is there anjr train 
of life so simple and uniform, but wluit will sj^er through the neglect 
of it. I speak not now of suffering in point of worldly interest. I 
call upon you to attend to higher interests ; to remember that the 
orderly conduct of your temporal affairs forms a great part of j'our 
duty as Christians. 

Many, indeed, can hardly be persuaded of this truth. A strong 
propensity, has, in every age, appeared among men, to sequestrate 
religion Irom die commerce of the wor?d. Seasons^'of retreat and 
devotion they are willing to appropriate to God. But the world they 
consUer as meir own province. They carry on a sort of separate 
ihter^ there. hy the respe^ which, on particular occasions, 

pay to rdigioh, they too offien imagine that they have acquired 
in worldly mattery according to what plan they 

* 1 S3. t IG* * 
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choose HdW^'^ntitely do Mich persons mistake the design of Chris- 
tianity ! In this world you are placed by Providence as on a great 
field of trial- By the necessities of your nature, you are called forth 
to different 'employments- By many ties, you ore connected with 
human society- From superiours and inferiours, from neighbours 
xmd equals, from friends and enemies, demands arise, and obligations 
cirailate through all the ranks of life. This active scene was con- 
trived by the wisdom of Heaveng on purpose that it might bring into 
exercise all the virtues of the Christian character ; your justice, can- 
dour, and veracity, in dealing with one another; your fidelity to e|j^ 
trust, and your conscientious discharge of every office which is comihit- 
ted to you ; your affection for your friends ; your forgiveness of enemies ; 
your charity to the distressed; youx* attention to the ititerestsof your 
family. It is by fulfilling all these obligations, in proper succession, that 
you show ymir coivvn*miion to he such as beconiefh the gospel of Christ* 
It is thus you moke your light so t6 shine before meUy that they may sec 
your good uwhs^, amt glorify your Father *which is in heaven* It is thus 
you are rendered meet for the inheritance of the samts in light* — But 
how can those various duties be discharged by persons who are ever 
ia that hurry and ^xerplcxity which disorder creates ? You wish, per- 
ha{ls, to perform what your character and station require. But from 
the confusion in which you have allowed yours^ves to be involved, 
you find it to have become impossible. Wliat was neglected to be done 
in its proper place, thrusts itself forward at an inconvenient season. 
A multitude of affairs crowd upon you together* Different obliga- 
tions distract you; and this distraction is sometimes the cause, some- 
times the pretence, of equally neglecting them all, or, , at least, of 
sacrificing the greater to the lesser. 

Hence arise so many inconsistent characters, and such frequent 
instances of partial and divided goodness, as we find in the world ; 
appearances of generosity without Justice, honour without truth, 
probity to men without reverence of God. He who conducts his 
nlfairs with method and regularity, meets every ^uty in its proper 
place, ,^^Assign$ it its due rank. But where there is no order in 
condua^ftere can be no uniformity in character. The natural con- 
nection and arrangement of duties are !ost. If vu^e^appear at all, 
it will only be in fits starts. The authority 6^ conscience may 
occasionally operate, whra our situation affords it room for exertion. 
But in Ollier circumstances of ecpial importance, every moral senti- 
ment will be overpowered by the tumultuous bustle of worldly affairs. 
Frctfulness of temper, too, will generally characterise those who are 
negligent of order. The hurry in which they live, and the embar- 
rassments with which' they ore surrouodecl, keep their spirits in per- 
petual ferment. Conflicting with difficulties w^h they are unid^le 
to ovcsrcoine, conscious of their own misconduct, out ashamed to con- 
fess it, they are engaged in many a secret struggle ; and the uneasi- 
ness which they suffer within, recoils in bad fauj^our on all ^bo Ofp 
around them. Hence the wretched resources to which, at los^ tlKl^ 
are obliged to fly, in order to quiet tlicir cares. Ill de^ir of bding. 
able to unravel what they have suffered to become so p^lexed, thqj^^ 
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sometimes sink into supine inddience^ sometimes thr4k^theiq||riiTes 
into the fulns of intemperance and loose pleasure; by ei^erc^ vineh 
they ag^avate.^their guilt, and accelerate tlieir ruin. To the end 
that order may be maintained in your afimrs, it is necessary, 

Ik That you attend to order in the distribution of your time. 
Time you ought to consider as a sacred trust coiiunitted to you by 
God, of which you are now the deimsitaries,. and are to render ac- 
count at the lost. That portion of it which he has allotted you, is 
intended partly for the t^ncerns of this world, partly for those of the 
iiexjj^. Let each of these occupy, in the distribution of your time, 
that ispace which properly belongs to it. Let not the hours of hos- 
pitality and pleasure interfere with the discharge of your necessary 
ailairs ; i^l let not what you call necessaiy affairs, encroach upon 
the time which is due to devotion. To every ihinfr there is a season^ 
wid a time fm' evety purpose under the heaven. * If you delay till to- 
morrow what ougiit to be done to-day, you overcharge die morrow 
with a burden which belongs not to it. You load the wheels of 
time, and prevent it from carrying you along smoothly. He who ' 
evejy morning ])laiis the transactions of tjjie day, and follows out that 
plan, carries on a threiid which will guide him through the labyrinth 
of the most busy life. The orderly arrangement of his time is hke 
a ray of light wluch|.^darts itself through all his affairs. But where 
no plan is laid, where' the disposal of time is. surrendered merely to 
the chance of incidents, all things lie huddled together in one chaos> 
which admits neitlier of distribution nor review. 

Tlie first requisite for introducing order into the management of 
time, is to be .impressed with a just sense of its value. Consider well 
how much depends upon it, and how fast it flies away. The bulk of 
men are in nothing moi*e capricious and inconsistent than in their 
appretiation of time. When tliey think of it as the measure of dieir 
continuance on earth, they hi^ly prize it, and with the greatest 
anxiety seek to lengthen it out. But when they view it in separate par- 
cels, they appear to hold it in contempt, and squander it with inconsider- 
ate profusion. While they complain that life is short, they 
wishing its different periods at an end. Covetous of evci^l^ther 
possession, of 4ime only they are prodigal. They allow every idle 
man to be master 6f this property, and mak^ every frivolous occu- 
pation welcome that can help them to conlEme it. Among those 
who are so careless of time, it is not to be expected thatorder should 
be observed in its distribution. But, by this fatal n^lect, how many 
materials of severe and lasting regret are they laying up in store for 
themselves ! The time which toey suffer to pass away in the midst of 
confusion, bitter repentance seeks afterwards in vain to recal. What 
was omitted to be do^ at its proper mohient, arises to be tlie tor- 
ment of some future season. Manhood is disgraced by the conse- 
quences of neglected youth. Old age, oppressed by . cares tliat be* 
lon^d to;a former period, labours under a burden not its own. At 
th^ikose of life, th^dying man beholds with anguish that bis days 
ui*e fllasliing, when liis preparation for eternity is hardly commenceiL 
,, ^ • Eccle^ iii. 1. " 
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Sucb^^e th#efiects of a . disorderly waste of time, through not attend-^ 
ing to its value. Every diing ii^ the life of such persons is misplaced. 
Nothing is performed aright, from not being jM^nned in due 
season. * ^ V'\ 

But he who is orderly in the distribution of his time, takes the 
proper method of escaping those manifold evils. He is justly said to 
redeem the time. By proper management he prolongs it He lives much 
Jn little space; more in a few. years than others do in many. He 
"can live to God and his own soul, and at<^tlie same time attend to 
all the lawful interests of the present world. He looks back on tlie 
past, and provides for the future. He catches and arrests the hours 
as they fly. They are marked down for useful purposes, and their 
memory remains. Whereas those hours fleet bytne manpf conliision 
like a shadow. His da}!^ and years are either blanks; of which he 
has no remembrance, or they are filled up with such a coi|fused and 
irregular succession of unfinish^ transactions, that thoUgh he re- 
members he has been busy, yet he can give no account the busi- 
ness which has employect him. Of him, more than of any other, it 
may with justice be proiio^ced, that ht milheth in a vain shews 
^j^squieted in vain. 

%II. Introduce order into the management of your fortune. What- 
ever it be, let the administration of it proceed with method’ ^and oeco- . 
nomy. From time to time examine your situation ; and proportion 
your expence to your growing or diminishing revenue. Provide 
what is necessary, before you indulge in what is superfluous. Study 
to do justice to ml with whom you deal, before you affect tlie praise 
of liberality. In a wev^d, fix such a plan of living as you find that 
your circumstances will fairly admit, and adhere to it invariably 
against every temptation to improper excess. 

No admonition respecting mor^ is more necessary than this, to the 
age in which we live ; an age manifestly distinguished by a propen- 
sity to thoughtless profusion ; wherein all the different ranks of men 
are observecl to press with forward vanity on those who are above 
tlie^.to vie with their superiours in eve^^ mode of luxury and 
os^e^iij^on; and to seek no farther argument for justifying extrava- 
the fashion of the times, and the supposed necessity of 
living like others arom^ them. This turn of mind begets contempt 
for sober and orderly plans of life.. It overthrows all regard to do- 
^ mestic concerns and duties. It pushes men on^ to hazardous and 
visionary schemes of gain ; and unfortunately uniw the two extremes* 
of grasping with rapaciousiiess, and of squandering with profusion. 
In me midst of such disorder, no prosperity can be oi^Iong continu- 
ance While confusion grows upon men’s a&irs, ana prodigality at 
the same time wastes theif substance,, poverty Wkes its advances like 
an armed, They tremble at the view of the approaching evil ; 
but haveiost me force of mind to make provision against it. Acqus- 
tQihe^ >4o move in a round of society and pleasures dispropoji^d|ted 
condition, they are unable to break through the enchandHbs 
and with their ey^s open sink into the gulph which is to- 
fore them. Poverty enforc^ dependence ; and dependence ii^cajes 
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corruption. Necessity first betrays them into meaift com|||^ce$; 
next, impels them to open crimes; and, beginning with ostentation 
and extravagjp^^, they end in infamy and guilt. Such are the con- 
sequences ofni^iFlecting order in our worklly circumstances. Such is 
the circle in \i^ich me profuse ami the dissolute daii}* run. — To 
what cause, so much as to the want of order, can we attribute those 
scenes of distress whicli so frequently excite our pity ; iamilies that 
once were flourishing reduced to ruin ; and the melancholy wid<^v 
and Ueglccted orphaUilhrown forth, friendless, upon the w'orld ? What 
cause has been more fhiitful in engendering those atrocious crimes 
which fill society with disquiet and terroiir; in training the gamester 
to fraud, the robber to violence, and even the assassin to blood ? 

Be assured, then, that order, frugality, and cccoiiomy, ate the ne- ' 
cessary supports of every {lersonal and private virtue. IIow humble , 
soever ^se qualities may appear to some, they are, nevertheless, the 
basis oH:’ which liberty, independence, and true honour, must rise. 
He who has the Steadiness to arrange his affairs with method and 
regularity, and to conduct his train of life agreeably to his circum- 
stances, can be master of himself inf every situation into which he may 
be thrown. JHe is under no necessity to flatter or to lie, to to 
what is mean, or to commit what is criminal. But he who ^nts 
that firmness of mind which the observance of order requhres, is held 
in boiuhige to the world ; he can neither act his part wlth^courage as 
a man, nor w'ith fidelity as a Christian. From the moment you have 
allowed yourselves to pass the line of oeconomy, and live beyond 
your fortune, you have entered on the path of danger. Precipices 
surround you on all sides. Every step which you take may lead to 
mischiefs, that, as yet, lie hidden ; and to crimes that will end in 
your everlasting perdition. 

IV. Observe order in your amusements ; that is, allow’ them no 
more than their proper place ; study to keep them within due bounds ; 
mingle them in a tcmjjcratc .succession with serious duties, and the 
higher business of litV< Human life cannot proceed to advantage with- 
out some measure of relaxation and entertainment. W^e req^rt^ relief 
from care. We are not formed for a perpetual stretch of scri(!>^t^\ight. 
By too Intense and continued application, our feeble powersf^Woiild soon 
be worn out. At the same time, from our pjjjppensity to case and plea- 
sure, amusement proves, among all ranks of men, the most dangerbsig 
foe to order. For it tends incessantly to usurp and encrdach, to widefi 
its territories, to Arust itself into the place of more important concerns, 
and thereby to disturb and counteract the natural course of things. 
One frivolous amusement indulged out of season, will often carry 
perplexity and confusion through a long succession of affairs. 

Amusements, theleibrc, though they be of an innocent kind, re- 
quire steady government, to keep them within a d^eand limited pro- 
vince. But such as are of an irregular and vicious nature, are not 
governed, but to be banished from every orderly society. As. 
^^ as a man seeks his happiness from the gaming-table, th|j;mid- 
iiight revel, and the other haunts of Jicentiousness, confusidn arizes 
Upon him as its own. There will no longer be order in his fiimily; 
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nor oi^er in fais aftirs, nor order in his time* The most important 
concerns «of life are abandoned. Even the or^ of nature is by such 
persons inverted ; 'night is changed into day, and da|))\«intia night. 
Character, honour, .;«and interest itself, are trampled , under 
You may with certiuhty prognosticate the ruin of these men to be 
just at hand. Disorder, arisen to its height, has nearly i^om- 
plished its work. The spots of death are upon them. Let every 
one who would escape the pestilential contagion, fly with haste from 
their company. 

V. Preserve order in the arrangement of your society ; that is, 
entangle not yourselves in a perpetual and promiscuous crowd; 
select with prudence and propriety those with whom you choose to 
associate ; let company and retreat succeed each other at measured 
intervals. There can be jqp order in his life, who allots not a due 
share of his time to retirement and reflection. He can neither 
pnulently arrange his temporal afiairs, nor properly attend to his 
spiritual interests. He lives not to himself, but t^^Uie world. By 
continual dissipation, he is rendered giddy and thoughtless. He 
unavoidably contracts from the'^world, that spirit of disorder and 
confusion which is so prevalent in it. 

It is not a sufficient preservative against this evil, that the circles 
of society in whidi you are engaged are not of a libertine and vicious 
kind. If diey witlidraw you from that attention to yourselves, and 
your domestic concerns, which becomes a good man, they are $ul> 
versive of order, and inconsistent with duty. What is innocent in 
itself, degenerates into guilt from being carried to excess ; an idle, 
trifling society is near akijn to such as is corrupting; One of the first 
principles of order is, to learn to be happy at home. It is in 
domestic retreat that every wise and virtuous man finds his chief 
satisfaction. It is there he forms the plans which regulate his public 
conduct. He who knows not how to enjoy himself when alone, can , 
never be long happy abroad. To his vacant mind,, company may 
afford a temporary relief ; but when forced to return to himself, he 
will be so much more oppressed and languid.* Whereas, by a due 
mixture of public and private life, wc keep free from the snares of ^ 
both, and enjoy each to greater advont:. je. ^ 

When we review diase different parts of behaviour to which I 
have shewn that order is^sential, it must necessarily occur to you, 
difit they are all mutumly connected, and hang upon each other. 
Tliroughout your affiurs, your time, your expence, your amusements,' 
your society, the principle of order must be equally carried, ff you 
expect to reap any of its happy fruits. For if into any one of4hose 
great departments of life you suffer disorder to enter, it will spread 
tnroimh all the rest. In Vain, for instaiifil^tyou purpose to, be ^ 
orderly in the conduct of your if you'lBe irr^ular in.the dis- 

tribaUpn of your time. In vain^Hw attempt to regulate your ex* 
TOnee, if into your amusemen^ or your society, disorder has creEAi 
You have admitted a principle of confusion which w31 defeat w 
yotur plans; and perplex and entangle what you sought to arrange. 
Piuformjty^j^ve all things necessary to order. If you desire that 
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anytbiiw should proceed acaKding to method eildrii^ let 
as the Text €^horts,«^|^ done in order. y . 

I must ateo admonish you, that in small as well tirin great affiurs, 
a due regafd to order is requisite. 1 mean not that you ought to 
look on those minute attentions which axe a{it to occupy frivolous 
mindi^ as connected either with virtue or wisdom* But I exhort you 
to remember, that disorder, like other immoralities, frequently takes 
rise from inconsiderable bc^nnings. They who, in the lesser trans* 
actidns of life, are toti^y n^ligent of rule, will be in hazard of extend* 
log that negligence, % degrees, to such afiairs and duties as will 
render them criminal. Remissness grows on all who .study not to 
guard against it; and it is only by frequent exercise, that the habits 
of order and punctuality can be thoroughly confirmed. 

From what has been said, the great figpmrtance of this principle 
to moral and religious conduct must already be evident. Let us, 
however, conclude with taking a summai^ view of the advantages 
which attend 

First, the observance of order serves 1o correct that negligence 
which makes you omit some dutiesj^and that hurry and precipitancy 
which make you perform others imperfectly. Your attention is 
thereby directed to its proper objects. You fidlow the straight jiath 
which Providence has pointed out to man ; in the course of which all 
the different business of life presents itself regularly to him on every 
side. God and man, time and eternity, possess their proper stations, 
arise in succession to his view, and attract his care. Whereas he 
who runs on in a disorderly course, speedily involves himself in a 
labyrinth, where he is surrounded with intricacy and darkness. The 
crooked paths into which he strikes, turn him aside from the proper 
line of human pursuit; hide from his sight the objects which he ought 
chiefly to regard, and bring others under his view, which serve no 
purpose but to distract and mislead him. 

Next, by attending to order, you avoid idleness, that most fruitful 
source of crimes and evUs, Acting upon a plan, meeting every thing 
in its own place, you constantly find innocent and useful employment 
for time. You are never at a loss how to dispose of your hours, or 
to fill up life agreeably. In the course of human action, there are 
two extremes equally dangerous to virtue; the multiplicity of affairs, 
and the total want of them. The man of da^er stands in the middle 
between these two extremes, and suffers from neither. He is oc- 
cupied, but not oppressed. Whereas the disorderly, overloading 
one part of time, and leaving another vacant, are at one period over- 
whelmed with business," and at another, either idle through want of 
employment, or indolent through perplexity. Those seasons of indo- 
lence and idleness, which jrecur so ofterf in their life, are their most 
dan^rous moments. Tie mind, u^bappy in its situation, and cling- 
ing to every object which can occnfly or amuse it, is then aptest to 
tlurow itself into the arms of every vice and every fol}y. 

^^arthen; by the presefvation of order, you check inconstancy and 
levity. Fickle by nature is the human hearth' It is fond of change; 
and |)erpetually tends to start aside from the straight line of conduct. 
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^gpce arises the. propriety of bringing ourselves under subjection to 
method and rule; whidi^ though at nrst it may prove constraining; 
yet by degrees, a^d from the experience of its happy becomes 

natural and agre^ble. It rectifies tjhose irre^larities of temper and 
maimers to which we give the ninne of caprice ; and which are^dis- 
tinguishing characteristics of a disorderly mind. It is the par^t of 
steadiness of conduct. It fohns consistency of charafeter. It is the 
ground of all the confidence wo repose in one another. For, the 
disorderly we know not where to find. In him only can we place 
any trust who is unifonn and regular; whp lives by principle, 
l^t by humour; who acts upon a plan, and not by desultory 
lotions. 

The advantages of order hitherto mc4|ioned belong to rectitude of 
conduct. Consider also how importaft?*it is to your self-enjoymcht 
and felicity. Oi*der is the source of peace ; and peace is the highest 
of all temporal blessings. Ch'der is indeed the only region in which 
tranquillity dwells, fiie very" mention of confiision^imports disturb- 
ance and vexation. Is it possible for that man to be happy, who 
caimot look into the state of his ^airs, or the tenour of his conduct, 
without discerning all to be embroiled ; who is either in the midst of 
remorse for what tie has neglected to do, or in ttte midst of hurry to 
overtake what he finds, too late, was necessary to have been done? 
Such as live according to order, may be compared to the celestial 
bodies, which move in regular courses, and by. stated laws ; whose 
influence is beneficent ; whose operations are quiet and tranquil. The 
disorderly resemble those tumultuous elements on earth, which, by 
sudden and violent irruje^ions, disturb the course of nature. .By mis- 
management of aifuirs, by excess in expcnco, by irregufarily in the 
indulgence of company and amusement, they are perpetually creating 
molestation lioth to themselves and others, 'lliey depart from their 
road to seek pleasure ; and instead of it, they every where raise 
up sorrows, lleiug always found oiin of their jiroper ]>lace, they of 
course interfere and jar with others, 'Ihe disorders which they raise 
never fail to spread beyond their owui line, and involve many in 
confiision mid distress ; whence they necessarily become the authors 
of tumult and contention, of discord an ? enmity. Whereas ©rder is 
the foundation of union. It allows every man to carry on his, own 
a^irs without disturbiijg his neighbour. It is the golden chain, 
wliich bcJds together the societies of men in frii^ridship. and peace. 

In fine, the man of order is connected with all the higher powers 
^vand principics in the universe. He is the follower of .God. He 
^ks with., him, and acts upon his plan. Hi^ Character is formed on 
flpbrit which religion breathes. For religion in general, aUd the^ 
rSSgiofi^of Christ in particular|..,inay be called the great discipline of 
To waii sinjidbf^ and to uoaUc diforder^^ are synonymous 
terms iu Scripture. From such asicdlk dihordcrlyi we commanded, 
in Me name of j^he Loud Jesus Christ, to mthd^ap^tmselves,^ The 
kingdom of Satan is the reign of disorder and da^ltoefss. T^' restdre 
order among the works of Gkxl, was the end for wliich the Son of 

• * S Them. iii. S. 
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God desQended to the, earth. He requires order to be observed m 
his church. His undertaSing is to .be consummated in .that pej^j^ct 
order whi(^^j|e shall mtroduce at the lAst ^7. In the nm earih^and 
the new hcaipeks, undisturbed order shall for ever''^evail among the 
spmts of the just made jp&jjsct i and Whatever farther preparation may 
requisite for our being admid<ur to joiu theit^ society, it is certain 
that we shall never sWe jn it, unless jre n^^i& now our study to dn 
all things decently^ in order. * ' ‘ ^ 


SfiRMON XVII. 

ON THE ^GO^HNMBNT OF. THE* IfEAOT. ^ 

Proverb^J iv^ ,23. 

Keep ihy heart with all diligence,; far oidqfit are t^'issues of life. 

Among the many wise counsels given by tlii^ inspired writer, there is 
none which deserves greater regard than that contained in the Text. 
Its importiince,.}^0\vever, is too seldom peredved by the generality 
of men. apt to consider the regulation of external con- 

duct SIS the cliief object of reli^on. If they can act th^ part with 
decency, and maintj^m a feb* character, they conceive/^eir duty 
to be fulfilled. What passes^ in the mean time within' their mind, 
they suppose to be of no great consequence, either to themselves, or 
to the world. In o))position to this dangdtoiis }>lan of mor^y, the 
wise man exhorts ns to keep the heart ; tl.-at is, to attend not only to 
our actions, but to oui’ thoughts and desires; and keep the heart with 
tdl diligence; that is, with s^dous and unremitting care;. for which 
he assigns this reason, that aid of the heart are the issues (f lifeJ — In 
discoursing on this subject I purpose to consider, sei)arately, the go- 
vedhnient of the thoughts, Of the passions, and of the temper. But 
before entering ^n any of these, let us begin with inquiring, in what 
sense the issues of life are said to be oid of the heart ; that we may 
discern the force of the argument which the Text suggests, to recom- 
mend this great duty of keeping the heart. 

^ l^ie issues of life are justly said to be out of the heart, because tlie 
state of the heart is what determines our moral chsiracter, and what 
forms our cjiief happiness or misery. 

First, It is the state of the heart which determines our moral cha- 
racter. The tenour^ of our actions will al^ayf correspond to the dis- 
positions that prevail within. To dissemble, or to slippress tben^ is 
a fruitless attempt. Ip spite of our efibrts, they will perpetually briebk 
fbrth in omr behaviour. . On whatisver side the weight oS iticlii&tfon 
hang^ it will draw the'^faptice after it. In vain therefioae you study 
to preserve your clean, unless you resolve at the Same time to 
.keei|.;j^ur lie9i;t jpv^ Make the tree good^ as Q|ir Saviour directs, 
and tlmi itsjhifis wiU be good'af^. For out of the heart proceed^ not 
only evil thou^U^ but murders^ adtdtcrie^ fornication^ thefts^ false 
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mtnessyUasphemies.'^ Ifthatfouht^ beonce poi^ne^ORfan never 
expect that salubrious streams flow from it. Tnroughout; the. 
whole of their course, they will carry the taint of the parent 
But it is not merely from its influence on external action ^l^&e 
importance of the he^rt to our moral 'bharact^, ip’ises. 
of all action, it is, ip tlie state of the.he^t itself whic^'rarms 

our charader in sight of Qod. With our fellow-creatures, actions 
^must ever hold thediief rai^; b^use, by these (mly^ we judge 
of one another; by these we effect each other’s wej|^;.,aiid there- 
fore to these alone the r^gulatiojpi of human law extends. But in the , 
eye of that Supreme Being, to whom our \^hole internal frame is un- 
c^red, dispositions hold the place of actions; and it b n^t so much 
what we perform, as the motive which moves us to perfonl^ce, that 
constitutes us go^ or evil in his sight. t^Even among meii^l&e m<^ 
rality of actions is estimated by the principle from which they are 
judged to proceed; and such, as the principle is, such is the m^i^ ac- 
counted to be. One, for instance, may spend xhuch of his fortune in 
charitable actions; and yet, if he is believed to be influenced by mere 
ostentation, he is deemra not charitable, but vain. He may labour 
unw'eariedly to serve the public; but if he is prompted by the^^ire 
of rising into power, he is held not public-spirite^ j|pt ambitip^ 
and if he bestows a benefit, purely that he may recdm a greater in 
return, no, man would reckon him generous, but selfish and inter- 
ested. If reason thus clearly teaches us to estimate the value of 
actions by the dispositions which give them birth, it is an obvious • 
conclusion, that, according to those disimsitions, we are all ranked and 
classed by him who seetli into every heart. The rectification of our * 
principles of action, is th^primaiy object of religious discip^ie; and, 
in proportion as this is more or less advanced, wc are more or less 
religious. Accordiimly, the regeneration of, the he^irt is everywhere 
represented in the Gospel as the most essential requisite in we cha- 
racter of a Cbristifin. 

Secondly, The state of the heart not only d^pi^nes qjir moral 
character, but forms our principal happiness ^l^tcrnal 

situations of fortune are no farther., of conseqo^itq^'^fm as tliey 
operate on the heart ; and their operation there is f^ nop wi res- 
ponding to^ the degree of worldly prosperity or adversity. 
any internal cause, a man’s peace of mind be di{^prb(>d, in valq^^ou^, . 
lo^ him with all the honours or riches which tbP world can bestowJ? 
They remain without,. lUw 'things at a distance from him. They 
reaci) not the source of enjoyment. Discompo^g^^oughts, agitated 
passions, and a riiflled , temper, poison every ^nj^dient of pleasure 
whiigh the wc^bi^olds'^out ; and pvercast pveiy dlbgect which, presents 
itseij^wit^ ittiSaiH^oly glooni. In order to^^qi^e a capacity qf 
be our first sti^dy to reci^ such inward disorders. 
WhamHpcipline tends to accomplish this jpurppse, is of greater 
importiAniTO man, thpn the acquisition of the advi^itages of fortune. 
These are precarious, and doubtful in their effect ; internal tranquil- 
lity js a certain good. These arc only means ; but ihyat is the end. . 

* Man. XV, 10, 
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These ard 110 triore than itisfruments of Mtidhction; that &»" satis* 
faction itself. 

Justly it is said by the Wise Man> that he M&o hath no*rtde over 
his a city that is daam^ and withaid floalb.* All 

is is. in dis^^. and rains within hinif. He possesses no 

defence aj|^st dangers i^any sort He li^^^pch.to every insurrec- 
tion of fll 4 mnidar, and evei^ invasion bf distr^ '^^Whereas he who 
is employed in itsgiilatihff his mind^ is making provision against all 
the acciaent»'of^]fe» He is erecting a fortress^ into which, in tlie 
day of danger, he can retreat with safety.'"' And hence, amidst those 
endeavours to secure happiness which incessantly employ the life of 
man, the ci^oful regulation, or the improvident negle^-of the inwa^ . 
frame, fo^iS the chief distinction between wisdom f^ly. 

^us i^appears with honvinuch propriety the iSs^s^lijfe are said 
to be of the heart. Here rise those great springs of human con- 
duct whence the main currents flow of our virtue, or our vice; of 
our happiness, or our misery. Besides this powerful argument for 
keeping the heart mth all diligence^ I must mention another import- 
ant consideration taken from, the present state of human nature. 
Think^^at yqur heart how is, anu what must be the ciionsequcnce 
of remitting yc^ vigilance, in, watching over it. With too much 
justice it is said^ih S^pturc^ to be deceit above all things^ and des^ 
peratety mcked. Its bias of innate corruption gives it a perpetual 
tendency downwards into vice and disorder. To direct arm impel it 
upwards, requires a constant eflbrt. Experience may convince you, 
that almost every desire has a propensity to wander into on improper 
direction ; that every passion tends to excei^^ and that around your 
imagination there perpetually crowds awhme swarm of vain and cor- 
rupting thoughts. After all the <»re tlrnt can be bestowed by the 
best men on the regulation of the heart, it frequently baffles their 
efforts to keep it under proper discipline. Into what universal tumult 
then must it rise. Id no vigilance be employed, and no government be 
exercised||bvier itf ; Jnatt^tidn and remissness are all that the great 
adversal^^ o^>^ maoMnd desires, in order to gain full advant^. 
While you d^tpi^he^Sam his tares in thejfeld. The house which he 
finds viiji^t aiad unguarded, he presently garnishes with evil spirits. 

Add io this, ^at the human temper is to be considered as a system, 
the of winch have a mutual dependence on each other. Intro- 
duce disorder into any one part,^d you derange the whole. Sufler 
but one passion to go out of its places or to acquire an'^\uinatural 
force, and presently tihe. balance of the soul will be woken ; its powers 
will jar among them^fjites, and their operations bjEl^}ne discordant. 
— thy hearty ther^^e^ with all diligence: for all^^diligencq is 
h^re required. AiM ^ 6 ugh thine own ^keeping ^n»^ll ^ t 
unless the assistance of a higher po^er concur, ^ 

assured, that no aid from heaven is to^,be . expected, u|m^^^halt 
neglect to exert thyself in ^rfbrming the part tesign^ tl^'f 

Having now shown the importance of exer^sing government over 
the heart, I proceed to consider more p^cmarly in what the 

• Phw. xxT. 28 . 
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government consists, as it respects the thoughts, the passions, and the 
temper. 

1 begin with the thoughts, which are the.^rme metvers of the 
whole humap conduc^^ .;:^U that m^es a the^|^f!i^ theatre 

of the world, the empo^enlp of %c busy, ent^^^l^' ^f. the 
ambitious, anc^ the»expldll!s dNhe warlike, the virtues which form die 
happiness, and the crimes which occasion the mis;^ of mankind, 
originate in that Isilent and secret recess of thougj^wl^icli is hidden 
froin every human eye. The sifbrecy and silen^iili^liich reign diere, 
favour the prejudice, entertained by too manyj that thought is ex- 
empted from all control. Passions, they perhaps admit, require govern- 
ment and restraint, because they are violent emotion^ and disturb 
society. Biit with their thoughts, they plead, no onb^|s concerned. 
By the^, as long as they remain in their bosom,, no oSence can be 
given, and no injury committed. To enjoy unrestrained the full 
range of imagination, appears to them the native right and privilege 
of man. 

Hud they to do with none but their fellow-creatures, such reason- 
ing rniglit be specious. But they ought to remember, that in the 
siglit of die Supreme Being, dioughts bear the chkractei* of good or 
evil as much os acdons ; and that they are, in especial manner, die 
subjects of Divine jurisdiction, because they are cognizable at no 
other tribunal. The moral regulation of our thoughts, Is the parti- 
cular tesif of our reverence for God. If w^e restrain our passions 
from breaking forth into open disorders, while we abandon our ima- 
gination in secret to corriqition, we sliow that virtue rests with u:> 
upon regard to men ; and that however we may act u })art in public 
with propriety, tlicrc is before our eyes no fear of that God who 
seardH^lh thti hearty and tnith in the inward parts. 

But, even abstracting from this awful consideration, the govern- 
ment of our thoughts must appear to be of high consequence, from 
their direct iiidiicjice on conduct. It isqilain,, that thought gives the 
first impulse to every principle of action. Actions are, in truth, 
no other than diouglits ripened into consistency and substance. So 
certain is this, that to judge with .precision oi thS ^aracter of any 
man, and to foretel with confidence what part he wfil act, no more 
were requisite, than to be rendeJ'Cd capable of viewing the current, 
of thought which passes mo§|: frequently Within him. Though by 
sucli a mi'diod we have no access to judge of one another, y(^t ihus 
it is alv.ays in our power to ju^lge of ourselves. Each of us, by im- 
partiiilly scrutinizing his indulged, a^l favourite thoughts, may disco- 
ver the/wholiiiiecret of his real character. Thi^ltsDnsideratioa alone 
is show of what inuiortance the gat^inent of tliouglit 

cqjriviiu^ of its importance, a question may 
is within q# wwpr, and in what degree thoughts 
are sSH cpiqilpHatd pf tl^'wifl ? It is plain that they are not 

always Wglm^ring of choice. ()ften they are inevitably impressed 
upon the mind by sprroundUig objects. Chlen they start up, as of 
thlipisclves, widiQUt any. princqilc of iulroduction whicl! we are able 
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to trace. As 0teV)ind Uomxih 'tx/tere it listethy and thou const not tell 
tx/ience it cometJxj nor -jahither it goethy equally rapid in its transitions, 
and iusciUti^le in iig^rogcessy is die coq;^ of thought Moving 
along co^pittbns whj^ are to&^|(^Ucate for our observ- 
ation^ it' Jmeavours ei^er stop its path. 

Hence vthliwlr^ fimtfustic imaginations'^mh^Ml^^eak.in upon the 
most settl^ili|toon^ and disturb ev^ the devout ^xerdscs of pious 
minds. In^td^^^C this sort must%g placed tcT the account of hu- 
man ^ailtyi misfortunel^to be deplored, radier than 

crimes to be condemned ; and our gracious Creator, who knows our 
framcy Md rcmemb^ we are dusty will not be severe in marking every, 
such eiTo^lflfnid wandering of the mind. But, after tl^e dlowances 
are inade, Jliiil^1^ere remains much scope for the proper ^venwent 
of thought; ^d n multitude of cases occur, in which we are bo less 
accountable fdr what we think llian for what we do.* 

As, first, when the introduction of any train of thought depends 
upon ourselves, and is our voluntary act; by turning our attention 
towards such objects, awakening siicn ]>assions, or engaging in such 
employments^ aS'4t|''khow must .give a peculiar determination to our 
thoughts. Next, when thoughts, :by whatever accident they may 
have been^l£riginally suggest^, :%e indulged With deliberation and 
complacency. Though the mind hqs been passive in their reception, 
and therefore frtfe from blame; yet, if it be active in their continu- 
ance, the becomes its own. They may have intruded at first, 
like uiibidcfen guests \ but if, when entered, they are made welcome, 
arul kindly entertained, the case is the same as if they had been in- 
vited from the beginning. , If we be thus ^ppcountable to God for 
thoughts eitlicr voluntarily introduced,^,"or deliberately imlulged, wC- 
are no less so, in the last place, for those which find admittancCiinto 
our hearts from supine negligence, from total relaxation of attention^ 
from allowing our imagination' to rove with entire licence, like the eyes 
of the Jooly towards the ends of the earths ^ Our minds are, in this case, 
tlirown open to folly and vanity. They are prostituted to‘^v&y evil 
thing which pleads to take possession. The consequences must 
all be charged our account; and in vain we plead excuse from 
human infirmity. Hence it appears, that the great object at which 
we are to aim in governing our thoughts, is, to take the most eficc- 
tual measures for preventing the introduction of such as are sinful, 
luid hastening their emulsion, if thqy shall have introduced them- 
selves w'ithout consent of the will.,- 

But when we des^nd into o# breasts, and exlisni]^ how far we 
have studied to ke^^s object in view, who can lie, hath 

offended ? In no nr|^^of religion or morals are . 

remiss, than in the uni^trained indulgeitce'^they 
that" too, for most part,, witliout retaos^ ^Sinde 
son b^an to exert her powers, '^^ng 

has b^n active in every breast/'iSiWoiit^^^i^^ or 

pause. The current of ideas has been alwayif fibwltik The wheels 
of the spiritual eiijl^e have circulated, with peij^tuSi motion. Let 
me ask, what has^een the fruit of this incessant activity with tlR? 
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greatest part of mankind ? Of the innumerable hours that have been 
emploj^ed in thought^ how few are marked with any permanent or 
usrful effect! How many have either passed away M idle dfeams; 
or have been abandojiibdw' anxious discontented musings, to unsocial 
and itialignant passioni^ or^lo irr^lar and criminal desires ! Had I 
power to lay oi^n 'that storehouse of iniquity, which the hearts of 
too many conceal ; could 1 d]|p out and re^ to them a list of all the 
imaginations, .they have devisq^l and all the p^Sions they have in- 
dulged in secret; what a picture of men would I present- to them- 
selves ! What crimes would they appear to have gc^ietrafi^ feffency, 
which to their most intimate companions they durst hot reveal ! 

Even when men imagine their thoughts t^ .be iniibcently^ toi- 
ployed, they too commonly suffer "them to run ottf ,int^:^tr^ 
imaginations, and chimerical plans of what they coiild wia^'tb attain, 
or imoose to be, if they could frame the course of tbfii^ according 
to their desire. Though sudi employments of fancy edme not un- 
der the same description with those which are plainly criminal, yet 
wholly unblnmeable they seldom ^e. Besides the waste of time 
which they occasion, and the misapplication wl||t9i they indicate of 
those intellectual powers that were given to us for miieli nobler pur- 
poses, such romai^c speculations lead us always into the neigh- 
Imurhood of forbidden regions. Tliey place us on dangerous gi'oiind« 
They are for the most part connectea with some one bad passion ; 
and they always nourish a giddy and frivolous turn of thought 
They unfit the mind for' applying with vigour to ratimml pursuits, 
or for acquiescing in sober plans of conduct. Fi'om jt|Kai Heal world 
in which it allows itseltto dwells it returns, to the coihmfe^ce of men, 
'^bent and relaxed, sickly and tainted, averse from discharging the 
atities, and sometimes disqualified even for relishiw&c pleasures of 
ordinary life. O Jerusalem ! 0)ash thine heart Jrot^a^^dness. Hem 
long shall thy vain thoughts lodge within thee f * — In order to guiurd 
against oil such corruptidti,. and abuse.s of thought as I have men- 
tioned, it . may be prufitii^^ to attend to the following rules ; 

In thV fii*st place, Srady to acquire the habit of attention to 
thought." No study is more important, for in proportion to the de- 
gree in which this habit is possessed: such commonly is the degree 
of intellectual improvement. It is the power of attention which in a 
great mcjisurc dislinguishes..ti|^e wise great from the vulgar 

and trilling herd of men. The latter af^accustoined to think, or 
rather to dream, without knowing tfa^ subject of their thoughts. In 
their unconiiect^ rovings, they pursue no end \ they follow no track. 
Every thing floats loose and disjointed on ^the surface of their 
mind; Ukfe leaves scattered and blowif^Rlxmt on the face of the 

^dHper to leii^'yoifr thoughts into lin^bseful direction, your 
firff|HE,must he, to acquj^ the power of raing them, an^" of re- 
stralHP' their Irregular motions. Inure yourselves to plan 

of proper meditation ; to pursue it steadily ; and with severe autho- 
rity to keep the door shut against intrusions of wandering fancy. 

• Jcr. ir. H. 
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Let your mind^ for this purpose^ become a frequent object to itself. 
Let your thoujgh)^ be made the subject of thought and review.jr" 
To juirhatis , attention at present directed^ Could I discdof^lt 
without a blush, to die world ? ^.WereiS^l^ods'ifostaritly to 
intojudgment, what account could I giye Of it to him? ^ S3^! I 
be the wiser.pr the better for dwelling%n Such dioughts as now 
fill my mind? Are they entirely cwsistent with ,my innocence, 
and with my present and future p^^? If th% axe^^not, to what 
purpose ^o I indulge such unprofitable or dangerouGl]|pusing 9 ?” — 
By fi^uentw^eirc^ of this inward scrutiny, we might gradually 
bring imaguiatic^^nder discipline, and turn the powers of thought 
to thdr proper ^ ^ means of improvement, instead of suffering 
them to I^j^y uistniments of vanity and guilt. 

In the plaice. In order to the government of thought, 4t is 

necessary , jt^;^^d against idleness. Imeness is the great fomehter 
of all corruj^ons in the human heart. >*Jbi particular, it is the piurent 
of loose imaginations and inordinate desires. The ever active and 
restless power of thoi^ht, if not employed about what is good, will 
naturally, and unay^oably engender evil. , Imagine not that mere 
occupation, of whatever kind it be, will exempt you from tlie blame 
and danger of an idle life. Perhaps the worst species of idleness is 
a dissipated, tiiough seemingly busy life, spent in the haunts of loose 
society, and in the chase of perpetual amusement. HenCe a giddy 
mind, alternately elated and dejected with trifles, occupied Wim no 
recollection ,.of the past but what is fruitless, and with no plans for 
the future but. i^hat are cither frivolous or guilty. 

As, therefor^ you would govern your tlioiignts, or indeed as you. ^ 
would have any thoughts that are worthy of being governed, provid^; 
honourable emplpymerit for the native activity of your minds. Kee]^ ' 
knowledge, vii;|^e,%id usefulness, ever in view. Let your life pro- 
cecjd in a train of such* pursuits as are worthy of a Christian, of, a 
rational and social being. While thesc^ius regularly carried on as 
the main business of life, let amiisemehbepbssess no more than its 
proper {dace in the distribution of your tinieS Take particular care 
that your amusements be of an irreproachable kind, and tliat all 
your society be either, improving or innocent. So shall the sti’eam 
of your thoughts be made to rmi in a pure channel. Manly occu- 
pations and virtuous priq^^^s will expel the taint, \rhich idleness 
never failu to communicatj^tD:.the vacant mind. 

In the third ])lace, When criminal thoughts arise, attend to all die 
proper methods of speedily suppressing them. Take example from 
the unhappy iiidustiy which sinners discover in banishing good ones, 
when a natural sense ofr^jig^gion forces them on iKisfr conscieiice. 
How anxiously do th^ fly from themselTel^;^.., How £;tudiously do 
they drown the voice upbraids them ib' uijUfioise of i^m^y 
or divej^on ! What ntroerous artifices jdo they employ to eyjEti|u the 
imeasineni^.vduch returns of reflection woiim produce — W 0 w%e to 
use equAl ^ligence in preventing the entrance of vicious suggestions, 
or in expelhng them when entered, why should we not be equally 
siircessfiil in a much better cause? As soon as you arc sensible that 
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any dangerous passion begins to ferment^ instAntly call in other 
D|Ssions, and other ideas, to your aid. Hasten to turn your thoughts 
$r^^ka*dii{ereiit direction. iSummon up whatever you have found to 
-|i;|^ ^|jp over for composing and harmonizing your mind. Fly for 
to serious studies, to prayer, and cfevotbii; or evei| fly to 
or iiUKX^ent society, if solitude be in hazard of favouring the 
scduibtion. By such means you may stop the progress of the grow- 
ing evil. You may apply an ^ntidote, before the poison has had time 
to w'ork its foil effect. • 

In the fourth place. It will be particularly useful to impress your 
minds with an habitual sense of the presence of tffe Almighty. When 
we reflect what a strong check the belief of divine omniscience is cal- 
culated to give to all criminal thoughts, we are tempted to suspect, 
that even by Christians this article of faith is not received with sin- 
cere conviction. For who but must confess, that if he Knew a parent, 
a friend, or a neighbour, to have the power of looking into his heart, 
he durst not allow himself that unbounded scope which he now gives 
to his imagination and desire? Whence, then, comes it to pass, that 
joen, without fear or concern, bring into'lhe presence of the awful 
Majesty of Heaven, that folly and licentiousness of thought wliich 
would make them blush and tremble, ii* one of their own tello’w-crea- 
tures could descry it? At the same time, no principle is supported 
by clearer evidence, than the omniscience of God. All religious sects 
have admitted it, all societies of men, in tlieir oaths and covenants, 
aj)j)cal to it. The Sovereign of the universe cannot but know what 
])asses throughout his dominions. He who supports all nature, must 
needs pervade and fill it. He who formed foe heart, is certainly 
^conscious to what passes w'ilhin it. 4; 

Never let this great article of faith escape from your view. In 
thinking, as well as in acting, accustom yourselves to look up with 
reverence to tluit piercing eye of divine observation, which jurver 
sit/mf?ers ?ior slcrps. Behold a pen always writing over your head, and 
making np tJiat groat record of y*)ur thoughts, words, and actions, 
from which at last you ‘'are to be judged. Think that you are never 
less alone, 'than wdicn by yourselves ; for then is he still w'ith you, 
whose inspection is of greater consequence than that of all mankind. 
Let these awful considerations not only check the dissipation of cor- 
rupt fancy, but infuse into your spirits that solemn composure which 
is the parent of meditation and >visdoin;'v Let them not only expel 
wh*a is evil, but introduce in its stead whSt is pure and holy ; ele- 
vating your thoughts to divine and eternal objects, and acting as the 
counterpoise to foose attractions of foe world, which would draw your 
whole atte(htion downwards to sense and vanity. 
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SERMQN XVm. 

THE. SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 

Provekbs, iv. 23. 

Keep tliy heart mth all diligences Jbr^out of it tire the issues of life. 

Having* treated, in the foregoing Discourse, of the government of 
the thoughts, 1 proceed to consider the government of tlie passions, 
as the next great duty included in the beeping of the heaii, 

IPassions arc strong emotions of the mind, occasioned by the view 
of apprehending good or evil. ITiey are original parts of the con- 
stitution of our nature ; and therefore to extirpate tliem is a mistaken 
aim. Religion requires no more of us, than to moderate and 
them. When our blessed Lord assumed tlie nature, without the 
corruption, of mmi, he was subject to like passions with us. On 
some occasions, he felt the risings of anger. He was often touched 
with pity. He was grieved in spirit; he sorrowed, and he wept. 

Passions, when properly directed, may be subservient to very use- 
ful ends. They rouse the dormant powers of tlie soul. They are 
even found to exalt them. Tliey often raise a man above himself, 
and render him more, penetrating, vigorous, and masterly, tljan be is 
in his calmer hours. Actuated by some high passion, he conceives 
great designs, and surmounts all difticulties in the execution. He is 
inspired with more lofty sentiments, and endowed with more persua- 
sive utterance, than he possesses at any other *t hue. Passions uretltj| 
active forces of the soul. They are its Iiighest powers brought intd;' 
movement and exertion. But, like all oilier great powers, they arc 
either useful or destructive, according to their direction and degree; 
as wind and fire are inslruincnUd in carrying on nmr.y of the benefi- 
cent operations of nature ; but when they rise to undue violence, or 
deviate from tlieir proper course, their path is marked with ruin. 

It is the present infelicity of human nature, that those strong emo- 
tions of the mind are become too powerful for the principle which 
ought to regulate tliem. This is one of the unhappy consequences 
of our apostacy from God, that the influence of reason is w'eakened, 
and that of passion strengthened within the heart. When man re- 
volted from his Maker, his passions rebelled against himself; and, 
from being originally the ministers of reason, have become the tyrants 
of the soul. Hence, in treating of this subject, two tilings may be 
assumed as principles : first, diat through the. p^fSj^t weffi|mess of the 
understanding, our passions are often directed, ^vwds improper ob- 
jects ; and next, that even when their direction is just, and their 
objects are innocent, they perpetually tend to run into excess ; they 
always hurry us towards tfieir gratification with a blind and danger- 
ous impetuosity. On these two pdbts, then, turns the whole go- 
vernment of our passions : first, to ascertain the proper objects of 
their pursuit ; aud next, to restrain them in that pursuit, when they 
would carry us beyond tjic bounds of reason. If Aere be any pas- • 
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sion which intrudes itself unseasonably into our mind, which darkens 
abd trembles our judgment, or habitually discomposes bur temper; 
which unfits us for properly efischarging the duties, or disqualifies us 
ch^rfully enjopng the comforts of life, we n^ certainly con- 
cluchf^'to have gained a dangerous ascendant. Txie^ great olgect 
which we ought to propose to ourselves is, to acquire a firm and 
steadfast mind, yrhich the infatudition of passion shall not seduce, nor 
its violence shake; which, resting on fixed principles, shall, in the 
midst of contending emotions, remain free and master of itself ; able 
to listen calmly to the voice of conscience, and prepared to obey its 
dictates without hesitation. 

To obtain, if possible, such command of passion, is one.;of the 
highest attainments of the rational nature. Aj^gpments to show its 
importance crowd upon us from every quarten'^If tlierc be any fer- 
tii^^^ource of mischief to human life, it is, beyond doubt, the misrule 
d^assion. It is this which poisons the enjoyment of individuals, 
overturns the order of society, and strews the path of life with so 
many miseries, as to render it indeed the valley of tears. All those 
great scenes of public calamity, which we behold with astonishment 
and horrour, have originated from the source of violent passions. 
These have overspread the earth with bloodshed. ITiese have 
pointed the assassin’s dagger, and filled the poisoned bowl. These,, 
in every^ age, have furnished too copious materials for the orator's 
pathetic 'declamation, and for the poet’s tragical song. 

When from public life we descend to private conduct, though 
passion operate not there in such a wide and destructive sphere, we 
shall find its influence <o be no less baneful. I need not mention 
the black and fierce passions, such as envy, jealousy, and roving 
whose effects are obviously noxious, and whose agitations are imme- 
diate misery. But bike any of the licentious and sensual kind. 
Suppose it to liave unlimited scope ; trace it throughout its course ; 
and you will find that gradually, a^. it rises, it biints the soundness, 
smd troubles the peace, of his mind over whom it reigns ; that in its 
progress, it engages him in pursuits \vhich are marked either with 
danger or with shame; that in the end, it wastes his fortune, destroys 
his health, or debases his character ; and aggravates all the fiiiseries 
in which it has involved him, with the concluding pangs. of bitter 
remorse. Through all the stages of this fatal course, how many 
have l*eretofore run I What multitudes do we dafiy behold pur- 
suing it with blind and headlong steps ! 

But, on the evils which flow from unrestrained passions, it is need- 
less to enlarge. Hardly are there any so ignorant or incoiisidera& 
os not to admit, that where ^sion is i^lowed to reign, both happi- 
ne^ and virtue^must be impaired. I proceecltherefore* to what is of 
more consequehce, to sug^st some directions which may be useful in 
assisting us to preserve the government of our passions. 

In the first place, We must stp^y to acquire just views of the compa- 
rmtive importance of those object uiat are most ready to attract desire. 
The erroneous opinions which we form concerning happiness and 
miser)s give rise to all the mistaken and dangerous passions which 
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embrpU our life* We suffer ourselves to be dazzled by unreal ap*- 
pearances of pleasure. We follow, wi^ precipitancy, whithepsoevi^r 
the crowd le^s. We admire, withqi^, examination, what our 
decessors have admired. We fly from every shadow at which , 
see others tremble. Thus, agitated by vain fears and dieceitful^lii^s, 
we are hurried into eager contests eimti objects which are m theln* 
selvcs q/ no value. By rectifying otir opinions, we should strike at 
the root of the evil. If our vain imaginations were Chastened, the 
tumult of pur passions would subside. 

It is observed, that the young and the ignorant are always the 
most violent in pursuit. The knowledge which is forced upon 
them by longer acquaintance with the world, moderates their impe- 
tuosity. Study tln^to ^ticipatc, by reflection, that knowledge 
which experience olm purcliases at too dear a price. Inure your- 
selves to frequent consideration of tlic emptiness of those pleasm^^ 
which excite so much strife and commotion among mankind. 
liow much more of true enjoyment is lost by the violence of passion, 
tlian by the want of the things which give occasion to that p'lssiob. 
Persuade, jourselves, that the favour of God and the possession of 
virtue form the chief ha])))iness of the rational nature. Let a con-, 
tented mind, and a peaceful life, hold the next place in your estima- , 
tion. These are die conclusions which the wise and tliinking 
part of mankind have always foimed. To these conclusions, oiler 
having run the race of passion, you will probal^ly come* at the 
last.. By forming them betimes, you would make a seasonable ^ 
escape from that tempestuous region; through which none can pass 
without suffering, misery, contracting guilt, gnd undergoing severe 
rcmcptEe. 

In the second pla^, In order to attain tlie command of passion, it 
is rc(]uisite to acquire the power of self-denial. The self-denial of a 
Christian consists not in perpetual austerity of life, and universal re- 
nunciation of the innocent comforts of the world. Religion requires no 
such unnecessary sacrifices, nor is any such foe to present enjoyment. 

It consists in our being ready, on proper occasions, to abstain from 
pleasure, or to submit to steering, for the sake of duty and con- 
science, or, from a view to some h^her or more extensive good. If 
we posi^ess hot this power, we shall be the prey of every loose in- 
clination that chances to arise. Pampered by continual indulgence, 
aO our passions will become mutinous and headstrong. Desire, not 
reason, will be the ruling principle of our conduct 

4$) therefore, you would keep your passions within due bounds, 
yc^ must, betimes accustom them to know the reins. You must not 
wait till some critical occ^ion ibr the exercise of sel&dehial occur. 

In vain you will attempt|b act with authority, if your fii^f essay be 
made when temptation as inflamed the mind. In coolei^'liours, you 
must sometimes abridge your enjoyment even of what is innocent. 

In themfdst of lawfiil pleasure, yovkJmSt maintain moderation, ab- 
stemiousness, and sel&command. Twobsei^ance of this discipline 
is the only method of supporting reason in its proper ascendant For 
if you allow yourselves always to stretch to the utmost point of inno- ^ 
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G^nce and safety, beyond that point you will infiillibly b^ hurried, 
when passion shall arise in its mi]||^t to shake the heart. 

In the ddrd pl&ce, Impress your minds deeply with this persuasion, 
that nothing is what it appears to be when you arc under the power 
of passion. Be assured, that no judgment which you tlicn form, can 
be in idie Idast depended upon as sound or true. 'Hie femes which 
arise from a he|irt boiling with violent passions, never fail to^darken 
and trouble the understandiiig. When the gourd withered, under 
the shade of which the prophet Jonali re]iosed, his mincl, already 
raffled by the disappointment of his predictions, lost, cm occasion of 
this flight incident, all command of itself; and, in the hiidst of his 
impatience, he mshed to die^ rather than to live. Instead of being calmed 
by that expostulating voice. Dost ihm O Jondh^ to be angty bc^ . 
came of the gourd ? he replied with great emotiro, Ido vrell to be angfy 

« unto death. But did Jonah think so when his jiassion had abated ? 
hese sentiments bear the least resemblance to that humble and 
lit prayer, which, on another occasion, when in his calm mind, 
li^ put up to God ? • No two persons can differ more from each other, 
than the same person differs from himslf, when agitated by passion, 
when master of his reason. I do vcell to be ajigty^ is the language 
’‘;!)f every man when his mind is inflamed. Every passion justifies itself. 
It brings in a thousand pretences to its aid. It borrows many %&l.se 
colour, to hide its deformity. It possesses a sort of magic, by ■roich 
it Gan magnify or diminish objects at pleasure, and transform the 
appearance of every thing within its sphere. 

Let the knowledge of this imposture which passion practises, place 
you continually on yoyr guard. Let the remembrance of it be e^r 
at hand, to check the extravagant judgments which you are apf to 
pass in those moments of delusion. ' Listen to no suggestion which 
then arises. Foito no conclusions on which you arc to act. Assure 
your|elyeS that everj^ thing is beheld through a false medium. Have 
pati^e for a little, and the illusionwill vanish; the atmospliere will 
clear up around you, and objects return to be viewed in their native 
colours and just dimensions. 

In the fourth place. Oppose early the beginnings of passion. Avoid 
particularly all such objects as are pt to excite passions which you 
know to predominate witliin you. As soon as you find the tem})est 
rising, have recourse to every proper method, either of allaying its 
violence, or of .escaping to a calmer shore. Hasten to call up emo- 
tipos of an opposite nature. Study to conquer one passion, by means 
other which is of less dangerous tendency. Never account 
any thing small or trivial, which is in ha^sard of introducing disorder 
into 3joiir heart Never make light of any desire which you feel 
filing such progress a^ to threaten entire ^ dominion. Blandishing 
it wifiv%^p^r at the first As a gentle and innocent emotion, it may 
steal the he^t ; but as it advances, it is likely to pierce you through 
wii/ff '^fjy sonmos. What* you indulged as a favourite amusement, 
,wi®f,ahdriJly ji^ecome a serious^^tf^^ and in the end' may prove 
the harden of your life. Most of our passions flatter us in their rise. 

* See Jonah, ii. 
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But, their beginnings are^treacherous; their growth kiiWerWpti|iij^ 
and the'ievils which they carry iq^eir train lie cpndeal^ V^til tbefr 
dominion is established. What^Solomon says holds 

true of them all, that their beginning is as when 4^' teiie(h out watef. * 
It i$,sues from a smajl chink, which once might have been easily stop* 
ped ; but, being neglected, it is soo|i widened by the stream f , till the 
bank Is at hist totally thrown down, and the flood is at liberty to deluge 
the whole plain. ^ 

In the fifth place. The excess of every passion will be moderated by 
freqi leaf meditation on the vanity of the world, tlic short continuance 
of life, the Approach of deiitli, judgment, and eternity. The imagin- 
my degree of importance which tlic neglect of such meditation buffers 
us to bc^stow on temporal tilings. Is one great cause of our vehemence 
in desire, and our ei^ei'ncss in pursuit. We attach ourselves to ^lie 
objects around us, as if we could enjoy them for ever. HigheK^M 
more enlarged prospects of the destination of mmi, would 
cool his misplaced ardour. For what can appear so considcrabm^ 
liinnan affSiirs, as to discompose or agitate the mind of him to whbse 
view eternity lies open, and all the greatness of the universe of God ? 
TIow contemptible will seem to him this Imrry of spirits, this 
of passion, about things wliich arc so soon to end? — Where 
lliey wlioonce disturbed ihcworld with the violence of their contests, 

• mid' filled it w ith the renown of their exploits ? What now remains 
of their designs and enterprises, of their passions and pursuits, .of 
their triuinjihs and their glory? The flood of time has jiassed over 
llieui, ami swept them away, as if they had never been. The fashion 
the *dDorld changes continually around us. We succeed one another 
jai the human course, like troojis of pilgrims’ on their journey. Ab- 
surdly we spend our lime in coiitemling about the trifles of a day, 
while we ought to be preparing for a higher existence. Eternity is 
just at hand to close this introductory scene. It is fast rolling towards 
us, like the tide of a vast ocean, ready to swallow up rift human 
concerns, and to leave no trace behind it, except tlic consequences of 
our good or bad deeds, Avhich shall last for ever. — Let such reflec- 
lious allay the heat of passion. Let them reduce all human thing.s 
to their proper standard. From frivolous pursuits let them i-ecal 
our attention to objects of real importance ; to the proper business of 
man ; to the improvement of our nature, the discharge oftour duly, 
the rational and religious conduct of human life. 

In the last place. To our owm endeavours for regulating our. pas- 
sions, let us join earnest prayer to God. Here, if any where, ,j|iyinc 
assistance is requisite. For such is the present blindness and imper- 
fection of human nature, that even to discover all the disorders of our 
Iioart, is become difficult; much more, to j’ectify them, is beyond oi»r 
jioww. To that superioiir aid, then, which is promisecTto the pious 
and upright, let us look up with humble minds ; beseeching the Fa- 
ther of mercies, that wlule vre study to act our own part with reso- 
lution and^ vigilance, he would forgiye^ur returning weakness; would 
strengthen our constancy in resisting the assaults of passion ; and enable ' 

* Prov.xvii. 14. 
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iis by his grace so to govern our niin^s^ that without considerable 
interruptions we may piocee<l in a course of piety and virtue. 

It now remains to treat of the government of temper, as included 
in the keepin^r of the heaH. Passions are quick and strong emotions, 
which by degrees subside, l^'emper is the disposition which remains 
after these emotiohs are past, and which forms the habitual propen- 
sity of the soiil.^ Tlie passions are like the stream when it is swolii 
by the torrent, and nilUed by the winds. The temper resembles it 
when running within its bed, with its natural velocity and force.* The 
uifliience of temper is more silent and imperceptible than that of pas- 
sion. ^ It operates with less violence; but Jis its operation is constant, 
it produces effects no less considerable. It is evident, tlierefore, that 
it highly deserves to be considered in a religious view. 

Many, indeed, are averse to behold it in this light. They place a 
temper upon the same footing with a healthy constitution of 
bdi^. Tliey consider it as a natural felicity wliich some enjoy ; but for 
the want of which, others are not morally culpable, nor accountable 
to God ; and hence the opinion has sometiines prevailed, that a bad 
temper miglit be consistent with a state of grace. If this were true, 
it' would overturn that whole doctrine, of which the Gospel is so full, 
that regeneration, or change of nature, is the essential characteristic 
of a Cliristian. It would suppose that grace might dwell amidst 
!nalcvok*nce Jirid rancour, ajid that heaven might be enjoyed-*'by 
such as ‘are strangers to charity and love. — It will readily be ad- 
mitted, that some, by tlie original frame of their mind, arc more 
favourably inclined than others towards certain good dispositions and 
habits. But this affbr^ls no justification to tliosc who neglect to 
oppose the corruptions to which they arc prone. Let no man ima- 
gine that the huinau heart is a soil altogether unsusceptible of cul- 
ture ; or that the worst temper may not, through the assisUincc of 
grace, be reformed by attention and discipline. Settled depravity of 
temper is always owing to our own indulgence. If, in place of checking, 
we nourisli that malignity of dispt)sUion to which w^e are inclined, all 
the conse(j lienees w'ill bo placed to our account, and every excuse 
from natural constitution be rejected at the tribunal of Heaven. 

'^I'he proper regulation of temper affects the character of man in 
every ri lation which he bears ; and includes the whole circle of reli- 
gious and moral duties. This, tlierefore, is a subject of too great 
exUmi to be comprehended in one Discourse. But it may be useful 
to take a general view of it ; and before we conclude tlie doctrine of 
l^repif^Hkc hearty to show what the habitual temper of a good man 
ought to be, with respect to God, to his neighbour, and to himself 

Fiust, With respect to God, what he ought to cultivate is a devout 
tempisr; This imports m«re than the care of performing the offices 
of religious worship. It denotes the sensibility of heart towards the 
Supreme Being, which springs from a deep impression of his perfec- 
tions on tlie souf. It stands op^ioscd, not only to that disregard of 
God which fornfs the description of the impious, but to that absence 
of religipos affections which sometimes prevails among those who are 
iinjierfectly goocl. They acknowledge, perhaps, the obligations of 
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duty. They feel some cpncfim to •work out their sahaiioiu But they 
apply to their duty through mere constraint; and serve God/without 
affection or complacency. More liberal and ^nerous sentiments 
animate the rnrni who is of a devout temper. God dweHs upon Iiis 
thoughts as a bene&ctor and a father, to whose voice he hearkens 
with joy. Amidst the occurrences of life, his miftd naturally opens 
to the ^miration of his wisdom, the reverence of his power, the love 
of his transcendent goodness. All nature appears to his view as 
stamped with the impress of these perfections. Habifual gratitude 
to his Maker for mercies past, and cheerful resignation to his will 
in all time to come, are the native effusions of his heart. 

Such a temper as this deserves to be cultivated with the utmost 
attention ; for it contributes, in a high degi*ee, botli to our improve- 
ment and our happiness. It refines, and it exalts human nature. It 
softens that hardness which our hearts arc ready to contract 
frequent intercourse with this rugged world. It facilitates the^jqfo- 
charge of every duty towards God and man. At the same time it is 
a temper peaceful and serene, elevated and rejoicing. It femis the 
current of our affections to flow in a placid tenour. it opens pleasing 
prospects to the mind. It banishes harsh and bitter passions ; and 
places us above the reach of numy of the annoyances of worldly life. 
When the temper is truly devout, the peace of God^ which passeth all 
understandings keepeth the heart and smd. I proceed, 

Secondly, To point out the proper state of our tenipei^ with re- 
spect to one another. It is evidimt, in the general, that if we consult 
either public welfare or private happuiess, Cliristian charity ought to 
re^ilate our disposition hi mutual iutercoiyse. But as this great 
principle admits oF several diversified appearances, let us consider 
some of the chief forms under which it ought to show itself in the 
usual tenour of life. Universal benevolence to mankind, when it 
rests in the abstract, is a loose indeterminate idea, rather than a 
principle of real effect ; and too often floats as an useless speculation 
hi the head, instead of affecting the temper and the heart. 

What first presents itself to be recommended, is a peaceabfe 
temper ; a disposition averse to give offence, and desirous of cultivat- 
ing harmony, and amicable intercourse in society. This supposes 
yielding and condescending manners, unwillingness to contend with 
others about trifles, and, in contests that are unavoidable, proper 
moderation of spirit. Such a temper is the first principle of self- 
enjoyment. It is the basis of all order and happiness among man- 
kind. The positive and contentious, the rude and quarrelsoilie, are 
the bane of society. Tliey seem destined to Iilast the small share of 
comfort which nature has here allotted to man. But they cannot 
disturb the peace of others, more than they break their own. The 
hurricane rages first in their own boimm, before it is let forth upon the 
world. In the tempest which they raise, they are always tost; and 
frequently it is their lot to perish. 

A peaceable temper must be supported by a candid one, or a dis- 
pmition to view the conduct of others with fairness and impartiality, 
^is stands opposed to a jealous and suspicious temper, which 
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ascribes eveiy action to the worst motives and throws a black shade 
over every character. As you would be happy in yourselves, or in 
your connections with others, guard against this malignant spirit. 
Study that charity *Mch thifiketh no eoils that temper which, without 
degenerating into credulity, will dispose you to be just; and wjiich 
can iillow you to ^observe an errour, without imputing it as a crime. 
ITius you will be kept free from that continual irritation which ima- 
ginary injuries raise in a suspicious breast; and will walk among 
men as your brethren, not your enemies. 

But to be peaceable, and to be candid, is not all that is required 
of a good man. He must cultivate a kind, generous, and sympa- 
thizing temper, which feels for distress, wherever it is beheld ; which 
enters into the concerns of his friends with ardour ; and to all wyth 
whom he has intercourse, is gentle, obliging, and humane. How 
acCiable appears such a disposition, wdien contrasted with a malicious 
or ^vious temper, which wraps itself iij) in its own narrow interest, 
looks with an evil eye on the success of others, and with an unnatural 
satisfaction feeds on their disappointments or miseries ! How little 
does he know of the true hap])iness of life, who is a stranger to that 
intercourse of good offices and kind aftcctions, w^hich, by a pleasing 
charm, attach men to one another, and circulate joy from heart to 
heart ! 

You are not to imagine, that a benevolent temper finds no exer- 
cise, unless when opportunities olFcr of performing actions of high 
generosity, or of extensive utility. These may seldom occur. The 
condition of the greater part of mankind, in a good measure, pre- 
cludes them. But in t{ie ordinary round of liuinan affairs, a thou- 
sand occasions daily present themselves, of mitigating the vexations 
W'hich others suffer, of soothing their minds, of aiding their interest, 
of promoting their cheerfulness or ease. Such occasions may relate 
to the smaller incidents of life. But let us remember, that of small 
incidents the system of human life is chiefly composed. The ictteii- 
tions which respect these, w^hen suggested by real benignity of tem- 
per, are often more material to the happiness of those around us, 
than actions which carry the appearance of greater dignity and 
splendour. No wise or good man ought to account any rules of 
behaviour as below his regard, which tend to cement the great bro- 
tlicrhooil of mankind in comfortable union. 

Particularly amidst that familiar intercourse which belongs to do- 
mestic life, all the virtues of temper find an ample ra:ige. It is very 
unfortunate, that within that circle, men too often think themselves 
at liberty to give unrestrained vent to the caprice of passion and hu- 
mour. Whereas there, on the contrary, more than any where, it 
concerns them to attend to the government of their heart; to check 
what is violent in their tempers, and to soften what is harsh in* dieir 
manners. For there the temper is formed. There the real clwirac- 
ter displays itself. The forms of the world disguise men when abroad. 
But within his own family, every man is known to be what he ti’uly 
is. — In ail onr intercourse, then, with others, particularly in that 
whicli is closest and most intimate, let us cultivate a peaceable, a 
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candid, a gentle and friendly tem|)er. This is the temper to which, 
by repeated injunctions,, our holy religion seeks to form \is. This 
was the temper of Christ This is the temper of Heaven. 

We are now to consider, thirdly. The proper state of temper, as 
it respects the individual himself. The basis of all the good disposi- 
tions which belong to this head, is humility. By this I understand, 
not that mealiness of spirit which leads a man to undervalue himself^ 
and to sink below his rank and cl^aracter ; but what the Scripture 
expresses with great propriety, when it exhorts evefy tnati, ml to 
think of himself more highly than hesmght to thinks hut to thinJc soberly, * 
He who adopts all the flattering suggestions of self-love, and foims 
claims upon the world proportioned to the imaginary opinion which 
he has conceived of his merit, is preparing for himself a thousand 
mortiflcatioiis. Whereas, by checking the risings of ill-founded va- 
nity, and retreating within tliose bounds which a moderate estin^ion 
of our character prescribes, we escape the miseries which jdways 
pursue an arrogant mind, and recommend ourselves to the favour 
both of God and man. 

Hence will naturally arise a contented temper, which is one of the 
greatest blessings that can be enjoyed by man, and one of the most ma- 
terial requisites to the proper discharge of the duties of every station*. 
For, a fretful and discontented temper renders one incapable of perform- 
ing aright any part in life. It is unthankful and impious towards God; 
and towards men, provoking and uniust. It is a gangrene, which 
])reys on the vitals, and infects the whole constitution with disease 
and putrefaction. Subdue pride and vanity, and you will take the 
most effectual method of eradicating this ^distemper. You will no 
longer lieliold the objects around you with jaundiced eyes. You will 
take in good part the blessings which Providence is pleased to bestow, 
and the degree of favour which your fellow-creatures are disposed to 
grant you. Viewing yourselves, witli all your imperfections and fail- 
ings, in a just light, you will ratlier be surprised at your enjoying so 
many good things, than discontented, because there are many which 
you w'aiit. 

From a huiAble and contented temper will spring a cheerful one. 
This, if not in itself a virtue, is at least the garb in which virtue 
should be always arrayed. Piety and goodness ought never to be 
marked with that dejection which sometimes takes rise from supersti- 
tion, but w'hich is the proper portion only of guilt. At the s^e time, 
the cheerfulness belonging to virtue is to be carefully distinguished 
from that light and giddy temper which characterizes folly, and is so 
often found among the dissipated and vicious part of mankind. 'Dieir 
gaiety is owing to a total want of reflexion ; and brings with it the 
usual consequences of jm unthinking habit, shame, remorse, and hea- 
viness of heart, in the end. The cheerfulness of a \rell-regulated 
mind springs from a good conscience and the favour of Heaven, aiid 
is bounded by temperance and reason. It makes a man happy in 
himself, and promotes the happiness of all around him. It the clear 
and calm sunshine of a mind illuminated by piety and virtue. It 

* Rom. zii. 3. ^ 
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crowds ail other good dispositions, and comprehends the general 
cilect which they ought to produce on the heart. 

Such, on the whole, is the temper, or habitual frame of mind, in a 
good man: Devout towards God; towards men, peaceable, candid, 
adticlionate, and humane; within himself, humble, contented, and 
cheerful. To the establishment of this happy temper, all the direc- 
tions which 1 before suggested for the due regulation of the thoughts, 
and for the government of the ^passions, naturally conduce; in this 
they ought to issue; and when this temper is thoroughly foVnied 
within us, then may the heart be esteemed to have been •with all 
diligence. That we may be thus enabled to keep it, for the sake 
both of present enjoyment, and of preparation for greater happiness, 
let us earnestly pray to Heaven. A greater blessing we cannot im*- 
plore of the Almighty, ^thaii that he wdio made the human heart, and, 
who knows its frailties, would assist us to subject it to that discipline 
which religion requires, which reason approves, but which his grace 
alone can euable us to maintain. 


SERMON XL\. 

ON‘THE UNCIIANGEABLENESS OF THE DIVINE NATUllE. 

JAxMES, i. 17. 

Every good and every yerjecl gift is from above, and cometh demon from 
the Father of Lights, imih •whom is no variableness, neither shadow 
of twming. 

The divine nature, in some views, aitractsour love; in others, com" 
malids our reverence ; in all, is entitled to the highest attention from 
the human mind. We never elevate our thoughts, in a })r6per man- 
ner, towards the Supreme Being, wiiLout returning to our own sphere 
with sentiments more improved; and if, at any time, his greatness 
oppresses our thoughts, his moral perf ections always afford us relief. 
His almighty power, !ms iniinite wisdom, and extreme goodness, are 
sounds familiar to our oars. In his immutability we are less accus- 
tomed to consider him ; and yet it is this perfection which, perhaps, 
more tlian any other, distinguishes the divine nature from the human ; 
gives complete energy to all its other attributes, and entitles it to the 
highest adoration. For, hence are derived the regular order of na- 
ture^ and the steadiiistness of the universe. Hence flows the unchang- 
ing tenour of those laws whidli, from age to age, regulate tlie coni^uct 
of mankind. Hence the uniformity of that government, and the cer- 
tainty of those promises, which are the ground of our trust and secu- 
rity. Goodness could produce no more than feeble and wavering 
hop^, and power would command very imperfect reverence, if we 
were Idi to suspect diat the plans which goodness had framed might 
alter, or that die power of carrying them into execution might dc- 
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crease, llic contemplation of God, tliercfore, os uncliangeable in 
his nature aiul in all his perfections, must undoubtedly be fruitful both 
of instruction and of consolation to man. I shall first endeavour to 
illustrate, in some degree, Uie nature of the divine immutability ; and 
thei} make application of it to our own conduct. 

Every good and every 'perfect gif comelh dcrnift om the Father of 
Lights. TTie title which in the Text is given to the Deity, carries 
an elegant allusion to the Sun, the source of light, the most universal 
benefactor of nature, the most regular and constant of all the great 
bodies with which we are acquainted in the universe. Yet even with 
the Sun there arc certain degrees of variableness. He apparently 
rises and sets; he seems to approach nearer to us in siiininer, and to 
retire farther off in winter ; his influence is varied by the seasons, 
and his lustre is affected by the clouds. Whereas wdlh him wlio is 
the Father of Lights, of whose everlasting brightness th<? glory of the 
Sun is but a faint image, there is no shadotv of turning, not the most 
distant approach to change. In his being or essence it is plain that 
alteration can never take [dace. For as his existeisce is derived from 
jio })rior cause, nor dependent on any thing without himseit, his na- 
ture can be influenced by no p<>wer, can be affected by no accident, 
can be im})aired by no time. From everlasting to evci lasting, he 
continues the same. Hence it is sjiid, that he only hath imniorlalify ; 
that is, he possesses it in a niarmer incomnninicable to all othei* beings. 
Eternity is described ns the high and holy idacc in vchich he.dxirllel/i 
it is a habitation in which none but the Father (f Lights can enter. 
The name which he tiiketh to himself is, I am. CM’ other things, 
some have been, and others shall be ; but this is hi?, xchich is, xchich 
was, ami which is to come. All time is hiS ; it is measured out by 
iiim in limited portions to the various orders of created beings ; but 
his own existence fills equally every point of duration: the first and 
the last, the beginning and the end, the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. 

As in his essence, so in his .•ittributes and perfections, it is impos- 
sible there can be any change. To impcrtcct natures only it belongs 
to improve and to decay. Every alteration which they undergo in 
their abilities or dispositions, flows either from internal defect, or from 
the influence of a superiour cause. But as iio higher cauao can bring 
from without any accession to the divine nature, so within itself it 
contains no principle of decay. For the same reason that the self- 
existent Being was from the beginning powerful and wise, just and 
good, he must continue unalterably so for ever. 1 Itmce, with much 
propriety, the divine perfections are described in Scripture by allu- 
sions to tliosc objects to which we ascribe the most permanent stabi- 
lity. His righteousness is like the stror^^mountams. His me't'cy is in 
the 'heavens; and his fait J fulness reacheth unto the clouds. These 
perfections of the divine nature differ widely from the human virtues, 
which are their faint shadows. Tlie justice of men is at one time se- 
vere, at another time relenting ; their goodness is sometimes confined 
to a pailiul fondness for a few, sometimes runs out into a blind indul- 
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g nce towards all. But goodness and justice are in the Supreme 
iing calm and steady principles of action, which, enlightened by 
perfect wisdom, and never eitlier warped by pm’tiality, or disturbed 
by ])assiou,. persevere in one regular and constant tenour. Among 
men, they may sometimes break forth with transient splendour, dike 
those wandering fires which illuim'nnte for a little the darkness of the 
night. But in God, they shine with that uniform brightness, which 
we can liken to nothing so much as to the untroubled, eternal lustre 
of the highest heavens. 

From this follows, what is chiefly material for us to attend to, that 
in the course of his operations towards mankind, in his counsels and 
decrees, in his laws, his promises, and in his threatenings, iherc is /20 
variableness nor shatlow tnniing with the Almighty. Knereon to him 
from the beginning vcerc all his v^orks. In the divine itlea the wliole 
system of nature existed, long before the foundations of the earth were 
laid. When he srdd. Let there be lights he only realised the great 
plan which, fi*om everlasting, he had formed in his own mind. Fore- 
seen by him was every revolution which the course of ages was to 
produce. Whatever the counsels of men can effect, w^as compre- 
hended in his decree. No new emergency can arise to surprise him. 
No agitations of anger or of sorrow^, of fear or of hope, can shake his 
mind or influence his conduct. He rests in the eternal possession of 
that Supreme beatitude, which neither the virtues nor the crimes of 
men can in the least affect. From a motive of overflowing goodness, 
he I'cared up the universe. As the eternal lover of righteousness, he 
rules it. The wdiole system of his government is fixed ; his laws are 
irrevocable ; and, wdiat he once loveth, he hveth to the cjuL In Scrip- 
ture,' indeed, he is sometimes said to be grUroed^ and to repenL But 
such cxpi essions, it is obvious, arc employed from accommodation to 
common conception ; in the same raimncr as wdieii bodily orgmis are, 
in other ptissages, ascribed to God. The Scripture, as a rule of life 
addressed to the multitude, must make use of the language of men. 
The divine nature, represented in it j native siibliinity, w'ould have 
transcended all huinau conception. VV^hen, upon the reformation of 
sinners, (jod is said to repent of the evil which he liath threatened 
against them; this intimates no more than that he si<its his dispens- 
ations to the alteraticms which l;ikc place in the characters of men. 
His disposition towards good and evil continues the same, but varies 
in its application as its objects vary ; jiist as the laws themselves, 
which are capable of no change of ailection, bring l ewards or punish- 
ments at diflerent times to the same person, accoriling as his beha- 
viour alters. Immutability is indeed so closely connected with the 
notion of supreme perfection, that wherever any rational conceptions 
of a Deity have taken placcf this attribute has been ascribed to liini. 
Reason taught the wise and reflecting in every age to believe, that as 
what is eternal cannot die, so wdiat is perfect can never vary, and 
that, the great Goveniour of the universe could be no other than an 
unchangeable Being. 

rnoM the contemplation of this obvious, but fundamental truth, 
let ns j)rocced to the practical improvement of it. Lot us consider 
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what effect the serious consideration of it ought to produce on our 
mind and behaviour. 

It will be proper to begin this head of discourse by removing an 
objection which the doctrine I have illustrated may appear to form 
against religious services, and in particular against the duty of prayer. 
To what purpose, it may be urged, is homage addressed to a Being 
whose purpose is unalterably fixed ; to whom om^ rightemimess extmdeth 
not : whom by no arguments we can .persuade, and by no supplica- 
tions we can mollify ? The objection would have weight, if our 
religious addresses were designed to work any alteration on God ; 
either by giving him in formation of what he did not know; or by 
exciting affections whicli he did not possess ; or by inducing him to 
change measures which he had previously formed. But they are only 
crude and imperfect notions of religion which can suggest such ideas. 
The change which our devotions are intended to make, is upon 
ourselves, not upon the Almighty, llicir chief efficacy is derived 
from the good dispositions which they raise and cherish in the human 
soul. By pouring out pious sentiments and desires before God, by 
adoring his perfection, and confessing our own unworthiness, by ex- 
pressing our dcpendance on his aid, our gratitude for his past favours, 
our submission to his present will, our trust in his future mercy, we 
cultivate such affections as suit our place and station in the universe^ 
and are thereby prepared for becoming objects of the divine grace. 
Accordingly, frequent assurances are given us in ScriptureJ that the 
prayers of sincere worshippers, preferred through the great Mediator, 
shall be productive of the happiest effects. When they asl\ Uuy shall 
receix^e ; xvhen they seekf they shall ^find ; xxihm they hweJe^ it shall be 
opened to them. Prayer is appointed to be the channel for conveying 
the divine grace to mankind, because the wisdom of Heaven saw it to 
be one of the most powerful means of improving the human heart. 

When religions homage is considered in this light, tis a great instru- 
ment of spiritual and moral improvement, all the objections which 
scepticism can form from the divine immutability, conclude with no 
more force against jnayer, than against every other mean of improvo 
ment which reasoji has suggested to mail. If prayer be superfluous, 
because God is unchangeable, we miglit upon similar groiiiiils con- 
clude, that it is needless to labour the earth, to nourish our bodies, 
or to cultivate our minds, because the fertility of the ground, the 
continuance of our life, and the degree of our understanding, depend 
upon an immutable Sovereign, and w'crc from all eternity foreseen by 
him. Such absurd conclusions reason has ever repudiated. To 
every plain and sound understanding it has clearly dictated, that to 
explore the unknown purposes of Heaven belongs not to us; but 
that .He who decrees the end, certiiinly reejuires the means ; and that, 
in the diligent employment of all the means which can advance 
either our temporal or spiritual felicity, the chief exertions of human 
wisdom and human duty consist: Assuming it then for an undoubted 
prmcipic, that religion is a reasonable service, and that, though with 
tile Father of Lights there be 7io variableness, the homage of his crea- 
tures is nevertheless, for the wisest reasons, required by Iiini, I proceed , 
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to show what sentiments the contemplation of divine immutability 
should raise in our minds, and what duties it should chiefly enforce. 

I. Let it excite us to admire and adore. Filled with profound 
reverence, let us look up to that Supreme Being who sits from ever- 
lasting on the throne of the universe ; moving all tilings, but remain- 
ing immoveable liimself ; directing every revolution of die creation, 
but afiected by no revolutions of events or of time. He beholds the 
heavens and the earth moax old as a garment^ and decay like a vesture. 
At their ap])ointed periods he raises up, or he dissolves worlds.' But 
amidst all the convulsions of changing and perishing nature, his glory 
and felicity remain unaltered. — The view' of great and stupendous 
objects in the natural world strikes the mind with solemn awe. What 
veneration, then, ought to be inspired by the contemplation of an ob- 
ject so sublime as the eternal and unchangeable Ruler of the universe ! 
The composure and stillness of thought introduced by such a medita- 
tion, has a powerful tendency both to purify and to elevate the hcar^ 
It effaces, for a time, those trivial ideas, and extinguishes those low 
passions, w'liich arise from the circle of vain and passing objects around 
us. It opens the mind to all the sentiments of devotion ; and acconi- 
panies devotion with that profound reverence, w^hich guards it from 
every improper excess. When we consider the Supreme Being as 
employed in w'orks of love; when we think of his condescension to 
the human race in sending his Son to dwell on the earth ; encouraged ' 
by favours and warmed by gratitude, we are sometimes in danger of 
presuming too much on his goodness, mul of indulging a certain fond- 
ness of affection, which is unsuitable to our humble and dependent 
state. It is necessary that he should frequently appear to our minds 
in all that majesty with which the immutability of his nature clothes 
him ; in order that reverence may be combined with love, and that a 
mixture of sacred aw'c may chasten the rapturous effusions of w'arni 
devotion. Servile fear, indeed, would crush the spirit of ingeniiou'^ 
and affectionate homage. But that reverence which springs from 
elevated conce})aons of the divine nature, has a happy effect in check- 
ing the forwardness of imagination, restraining our affections wiUiin 
due bounds, and composing our thoughts at the same time that it 
exalts them. 

'WTien, from the adoration of the unchangeable perfection of the 
Almighty, we returji to the view of our own state, the first sentiment 
which ought naturally to arise, is that of self-abasc^mcnt. We arc 
too apt to be lifted up by any little distinctions w'hlch we possess ; 
and to fancy ourselves great, only because there arc others whom we 
consider as less. But what is man, with all his advantages and 
boasfj^ powers, before the eternal Father of Lights? With God 
thereis no variableness ; wkh man there is no stabilify. Virtue and 
vice divide the empire of his mind ; and wisdom and folly alternately 
rule him. Hence he is changeable in his designs, fickle in his friend- 
shi]^ fluctuating in his whole character. His life is a series of con« 
trametions. He is one thing to-day, and another to-morrow; some- 
times obliged by experience to alter his purpose, and often led to 
change it t}u*oiigh levity. Variable and unequal himself, he is sur- 
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rounded witli fleeting objects. He is placed as in the midst of a 
torrent, where all things are rolling by, and nothing keeps its place. 
He has hardly time to contemplate this scene of vicissitude, before he 
loo is swept away. Thus circumstanced in himself, and in aU the ol>- 
jects witii which he is connected, let him be admonished to be humble 
and modest. Let the contemplation of the unchanging glory of his 
Creator inspire him with sentiments of due submission. Let it teach 
Iiim to know his proper place ; and che^k that vanity which is so ready 
to betray him into guilt. 

Let the same meditation aflect him witli a deep sense of what he 
«)\ves to the goodness of the Deity. His goodness never appears in 
so striking a light, as when viewed in connection with his greatness. 
The description which is given of him in the Text, calls, in this view, 
for our particular attention. It presents to us the most amiable 
union of condescension with majesty, of the moral witli the natural 
perfections of God, which can possibly be exhibited to the iinagina* 
tion of man. Vrmi the Father qfLigf/is^ mth whmn there is no vari^ 
ableness^ neither shadtm lyf turnings cometh dimm eoey'^j good and perfeoi 
gift. The most independent of nil Beings is lepresented as the 
most beneficent. He who is eternal and immutable, exalted above 
all, and incapable of receiving returns from any, is the liberal uiid 
unwearied Giver of every thing that is good. — Let such views of the 
divine nature not only call forth gratitude and praise, but prompt Us 
to imitate what we adore. Let them show us that benevolence is 
divine ; that to stoop from our fancied grandeur in order to assist 
and relieve one another, is so far frmii being any degradation of cha- 
racter, that it is our truest honour, and our nearest resemblance to 
the Father of Lights^ 

11. Let the consideration of the divine immutability convince us, 
that the method of attaining the favour of Heaven is one and invari- 
able. Were the Almighty a capricious and inconstant Being, like 
man, we should be at a loss what teiiour of conduct to hold. In or- 
der to conciliate his grace, we might think of applying sometimes to 
one supposed principle of his inclination, sometimes to another ; and, 
bewildered amidst various attempts, would be overwhelmed w'ith dis- 
may. The guilty would essay to flatter him. Tlie timid, sometimes 
by austere mortifications, sometimes by costly gifts, sometimes by 
obsequious rites, would try to appease him. Hence, in fad, have 
arisen all the corruptions of religious worsliiji among men ; from their 
forming the divine character upon their own, and ascribing to the 
Sovereign of the Universe the mutability of human passions. God 
is represented by the psalmist David as saying to the w’icked, Ihon 
thoughtest that I *was altogether stick an one as thyself* This continues 
to be the description of all tlie superstitious and enthusiastic sects, 
which, since the days of David, have sprung up in the world.^ 

It is our peculiar happiness, under the Gospel, to have God re- 
vealed to us in his genuine character; as without variableness or shor^ 
daw of tumifig. We know that at no time there is any change, either 
in his affections, or in the plan of his administration. One light al- 

* Fsatm 1. 21. 
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ways shines upon us from almvc. One clear and direct path is al- 
‘ ways pointed out to man. The Supreme Being is, and was, and 
ever will be, the supporter of order and virtue; the righteam Lord 
laoing righteousness. The external forms of religion may vary ; but 
under all dispensations which proceed from God, it^ substance is tlie 
same. It tends Continually to one })oint, the purification of man’s 
heart and life. This was the object of the original law of nature. 
This was the scope of the Mosaic institution amidst all its sacrifices 
and rites ; and this is uri(|uestionably the end of the GospCl. So 
invariably constant is God to this purpose, that the dispensation of 
mercy in Christ Jesus, which admits of the vicarious atonement and 
righteousness of a Redeemer, makes no change in our obligation to 
fulfil the duties of a good life. The Redeemer himself hath taught 
us, that to the end of time the moral law contumes in its full force ; 
and that til! heaven and earth ^yass away^ one jot or tittle shall in no 
ttw yasisf) om if. * Tliis is the only institution known to men, whose 
authority is unchanging and constant. Human laws rise and fall 
with the empires that gave them birth. Systems of philosophy vary 
with the progress of knowledge and light. Msumers, sentiments, and 
opinions, alter with the course of time. But throughout all ages, and 
amidst all revolutions, the rule of moral and religious conduct is tlie 
same. It partakes of that immutability of the divine nature, on whicli 
it is founded. Such as it was delivered to the first worshippers of 
God, it* continues to be, at tliis day, to us ; and such it shall remain 
to our posterity for ever. 

III. Let the contemplation of this perfection of the divine nature 
teach us to imitate, as«tar as our frailty will permit, that constancy 
and steadfastness whicli we adore. All the moral attributes of the 
Supreme Being are standards of character towards which we ought 
to aspire. But as in all these perfections there are properties pecu- 
liar to the divine nature, our endeavours to resemble them arc laid 
under greiit rc‘?trictions by the dissimilarity between our nature and 
llie divine. itli respect to thiit atti*ibute which w^e now consider, 
the circumstances are evident which preclude improper imitation. To 
man it is frequently necessary to correct his errours, and to cluingi^ 
his conduct. An attempt, therefore, to continue wholly invai iabU*, 
would, in our situalkiii, be no other uian imprudent and criminal ob- 
stinacy. But withai, the iimnediate rectitude of the Deity sliould lead 
us to aspire after fixedness of principle, and uniformity in conduct, as 
the ghjry of the rational nature. Impressed w-ith the sense of that 
supreme excellence which results from unchanging goodness, faith- 
fulness, and truth, let ns become ashamed of that levity which dc- 
gi^es the human character. Let us ponder our pathsj act upon a 
well-regulated plan, and Vemain consistent with ourselves. Contein* 

the glory of the Father of Lights, let us aim at being trans- 
for^d, in somedegree, into the same image^fromglory to glory. Finally, 

IV. Let the divine immutability become the ground of confidence 
,and trust to ^ood men, amidst all the revolutions of tliis uncertain 
world. This is one of the chief improvements to be made of the sub- 

• Matt V. 18. 
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ject^ and therefore requires full illustration. There are thred lights 
in which we may view the benefit redounding to us from that attribute 
of God which we now consider. It assures us of the constancy of Na- 
ture; of the regular administration of Providence; of the ^certain ac- 
complishment of idl the divine promises. 

First, It gives us ground to depend on the constant and uniform 
course of Nature. On the uiichangcablencss of God rests the stabi- 
lity of the universe. What we call the laws of Nature, are no other 
than tlie decrees of the Supreme Being. It is because He is withoui 
variableness or shadow of htmin^^ that those laws have continued the 
same since tlie beginning of the world ; that the Sun so constantly ob- 
serves his time of rising and going down; that the seasons annually 
return; the tides periodically ebb and flow; the earth yielils its fruit 
at stated intervals ; and the Imniaii body and mental powers advance 
to maturity by a regular progress. In all those motions and oper- 
ations which are incessantly going on throughout nature, there is no 
stop nor interruption ; no change nor innovation ; no deflection from 
their main scope. The same powerful and steady hand which gave 
the first impulse to the powers of nature, restrains them from ever 
exceeding their prescribed line. Hence arises the chief comfort of 
our present life. We find ourselves in a regular and orderly world. 
We look forward to a known succession of events. We are enabled 
to form plans of action. From the cause, we calculate the effect ; and 
from the jiast, we reason with confidence concerning the future. 

Accustomed fron) our infancy to this constancy in Nature, we are 
hardly sensible of the blessing. Familim-ity has the same effect here, 
as in many other enjoyments, to efface gratitiidc. But let us, tor a 
moment, take an opposite view of things. Let us suppose, that we 
had any cause to dread capriciousiiess or change in the Power who 
rules the course of Nature ; any ground to suspect that, but for one 
day, the Sun might not lise, nor the current of the waters hold their 
usual course, nor the laws of motion and vegetation proceed as we 
have been accustomed to behold tliem. What dismay would in- 
stantly fill all hearts ! What horror vrould seem to oveiyspread the 
whole lace of Nature ! What part could we act, or whither could 
we run, in the midst of convulsions, which overturned all the mea- 
sures we had formed for happiness, or for safety? The present abode 
of man would then become, as Job describes the region of tlie grave, 
a land of darkness^ as darkness itself and the shadow of death ; without 
any order; and where the light is as darkness. * W^ith what joy ought 
we tlien to recognise an unvarying and steadfast Ruler, under whose 
dominion we have no such dTsasters to dread ; but can depend on 
the course of Nature continuing to proceed as it has ever gone on, 
until (he period shall arrive of its final dissolution ! 

But though the great laws of Nature be constant like their Author, 
yet in the affairs of men there is much variety and chmige. All that 
regards our present possessions and enjoyments was, for wise reasons, 
left, in a great measure, uncertain ; and from this uncertainty arises 
Uie distress of human life. Sensible of the changes to which we. lie 
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open, we look round with anxious . eyes, and eagerly grasp at every 
object which appears to promise us security. But in vain is the whole 
circle of human things explored with this view. There is nothing on 
earth so stable as to assure us of undisturbed rest, nor so powerful 
as to afford us constant protection. Time, death, an4 change, triumph 
over all the labdiirs of men. What we build up, they incessantly 
destroy. Tlie public condition of nations, and the private fortunes 
of individuals, are alike subject to reverse. Life never retains long 
the same form. Its whole scenery is continually shifting round* us. — 
Amidst those endless vicissitudes, what can give any firm consolation, 
any satisfying rest to the heart, except the dominion of a wise and 
righteous Sovereign, -ioith *mhom there is no variableness^ nor shadows) of 
fmmiug? Though all things change, and we ourselves be involved 
in the general mutability, yet as long as there is fixed and permanent 
goodness at the head of the universe, we arc assured that the great 
interests of all good men shall be safe. That river perpetually flows, 
the streams xvhcreqf make glad the city of God. Wc know that the 
Supreme Being loved righteousness from the beginning of days, and 
that lie will continue to love it to the last. Under his government 
none of those revolutions happen which have place among tlic king- 
doms of the earth ; where princes die, and new sovereigns ascend tlie 
throne ; new ministers and new counsels succeed ; the whole face of 
affairs is changed; and former plans fall into oblivion. But the thfvne 
of the I/jrd is established for ever; and the thoughts of his heart endure 
to all generations. We serve the same God whom our fathers wor- 
. shipped, and whom our posterity shall adore. His unchanging 
dominion comprehends, all events and all ages; establishes a connect- 
ing principle which holds together the past, the present, and the 
future; gives stability to things which in themselves arc fluctuating, 
and extracts order from those which appear most confused. Well 
may the earth rejoice^ and themidtitnde (jf isles be glad, because there 
i^igneth over the universe such an immutable Lord. 

Were you to unhinge this great article of faith ; were you either 
to stty with the fool^ that there is no Godf or to suppose with the su- 
perstitious, that the God who rules is variable an<l capricious ; you 
would, indeed, laj/ the axe to the root of the trec^ and cut down with 
one blow, tlic hope and security of mankind. For you would then 
" leave nothing ki the whole compass of nature, but a round of casual 
and transitory being ; no foundation of tnist, no protection to die 
rightt 'ous, no steadfast principle to uphold and to regulate the succes- 
sion of existence. Instead of that magnificent spectacle wliich die 
w'orid now exhibits, when beheld m connection with the divine 
government, it would then only present to view a muldtude of short- 
lived creatures, springing* out of the dust, wandering o^^^the fece of 
the earth ' without guide or protector, struggling ior|^>jFew.‘ yws 
ag^St the torrent of uncertainty and change ; and then^dhilp^ into 
ulter obUvion, and vanishing like visions of the night Mysterious 
obscuvity would involve the beginning of things; disorder would 
their progress; and the blackness of darkness would cover 
final result. Whereas, when Faith enables us to recover 
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an universal Sovereign, whose power never fails, and whose wisdom 
and ^odness never change, the prospect clears up on everjrfiide. A 
ray n*om the great source of light seems to illuminate the whole 
creation. Gora men discover a parent and a friend. ITiey attain a 
fortress in ever]; danger ; a refuge amidst all storms; a dwelling'^ 
place in all generations. They are no longer afi\iid of evil tidings. 
Their heart is fixed^ tnisting im the Lord. 

Though these reasonings, from the unchanging tenour of divine 
govenimciit, cannot but afford much comfort to good men, the^ 
satisfaction, how'ever, becomes still more complete, when they con*- 
sider the explicit promises which are given them in the word of God. 
The immutability of the divine purpose assures them most perfectly 
of those promises being fulfilled in due time, how adverse soever 
circumstances may at present appear to their accomplishment. The^ 
Sh ength of Israel is not d man that he should lie^ nor the son of man that 
he should repent. Hath he said itf and shall he not do it ? Hath he 
spoken^ and shall he not mahe it good P Men have the command only 
of the present time. When that is suffered to pass, changes may 
befal, eitlicr in their own state, or in the situation of things around 
them, which shall defeat their best intentions in our behalf^ andf ren- 
der all tlicir promises fruitless. Hence, even setting aside the danger 
of human inconstancy, the confidence which we can repose on any 
earthly protector is extremely imperfect. Man, in his highest glory, 
is but a reed floating on die stream of time, and forced tb follow 
every new direction of tJic current. But God is the rock of 
ages. All time is e(jnally in liis hands. Intervening accidents cannot 
embarrass him ; nor any unforeseen obstsicle, retard the pei fonnance 
of his most distant promise. One day is vcith the Lord as a ihonsayid 
ycars^ and a thousand years arc as one day. There is no vicissitude in the 
human state in which good men cannot take sanctuary with him as a 
sure and abiding friend ; the safe conductor of their pilgrimage here, 
as well as the eternal rest of their souls hereafter. All their patrons 
may desert tlicm, and all their friends may die ; but the Lord still lives^ 
xvho is their rock ; and the most high God^ ulio is their lledcemer. . 

He hath promised that he uoill not leave them vdien they are oldy nor 
forsake them xvhen their straigth failcth ; and that even when ' their 
hearts shall faints and their Jlcsh /ail, he be the strength of thdr 
heart, and their pention for ever. His immutability is not only the 
groiiml of trust in him during their owm abode on eartli, but gives 
them the satisfaction of looking fbrwai'd to the same wise and good 
administration as continued to the end of time. When departing 
hence, and bidding adieu to life, with all its changeful scenes, they 
can with comfort and peace leave their family, their friends, and their 
dearest coNi^ns, in the hands of that God who reigneth for ever ; 
and ^hoi^^ntcnance shall always behold the upright with the some 
My days are like a shadow that declineth, and I am 
withered like the grass. But thou, O Lord, shalt etidut'c for ever ; af:d 

remembrance to all genet'ations. The children of ttyy servants 
continue ; and their seed shall be established before thee. * 

* F^m cii. 11, 12. 28 . 
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Such are the benefits which^’^j^Kxl men may derive fro^ meditating 
on God as mthtnii varidble^H or ihadam of iumirig. It inspii'es them 
with sentiments of (|^TOUt, humble) and grateful adoration. It points 
out to them, the uimrying tenour of conduct which they ought to 
hold; check's th^jfickleness and inconstancy ; and, amidst ml dis- 
tresses and fe^irs, H^rds them comfort. The immutability of God 
is'the surest basis on which their hopes can be built. It is indeed 
the pillar on which the whole universe rests. — On such serious and 
sc4emu meditations let our thoughts often dwell, in order to correct 
«i^t folly and levity which are so apt to take possession of the human 
heart. And if our minds be overawed, and even depressed with s6 
high a view of the divine nature, let them be relieved by the reflec- 
tion, that to this unchangeable God we are permitted to look up, 
thix)ugh a gracious Mediator, who, though possessed of divine per- 
‘^ction, is not unconscious of Iiuman distress and frailty. 


SERMON XX. 

ON THE COMPASSION OF CHRIST. 

[Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper.] ' 

Hebrews, iv. 15. 

IFt? have iwt an high priest w/i/r/z cannot be touched iSiitJi the feelings of 
our infirmities; Init *is:as in all points tempted like as m are^ yet 
* xcithout sin 

TVijen wc compare the counsels of Providence with the plans of men, 
we find a like difference obtain, as in the works of nature conip'^red 
.^th those of art. The works of art may, at first view, appear the 
most finished and beautiful ; but wlien the eye is assisted to pry into 
their contexture, the nicest workmanship is discerned to be rough and 
blemished. Whereas the works of nature gain by the most accurate 
os^niination ; and those which on *i superficial survey appear defec- 
or rude, the more intimately they are inspected, discover the 
exact construction and consummate beauty. In the same 
mr^er, the system.*; of W’orldly j> !icy, though at first they seem 
plausible and profound, soon betray in their progress the narrowness 
of tile human understanding ; while those dispensations of Providence, 
whicli appeared to furnish objections eitlicr against the goodness or 
the wisdom of Heaven, have, upon a more extensive view of their 
consequences, frequently afforded the most striking proofs of both. 
yGod manifested in the Jksh^ was to the Jews a stumbling’-blockj and 
to the Greeks foolishness. . It contnulicted every prepossession which 
tl^^^sonfined ideas of religion and philosophy led themli^i^ntertain. 
Jir^ttperiour Being was to interpose for the restorati^W a dcgeii- 
world, they concluded that he would certainly appear in celestial 
But the thoughts of God are 4 wt as the thoughts of men .. , The 
cUvin^^isdoin saw it to be fit that the Saviour of mankind should in 
a1l,0^s he made like unto those whom he come to save. By living 
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manner. He added to instruction i^e ^ace wd^the force it hia j^wn 
example. He accommodated that ex^ple td|^hc most trying and 
difficult situations of human life; and, by sufi^ling a.;^nful death, 
he both taught men how to suffer and die; dhd^that nature which . 
had oftended, he offered a solemn expiatipn to4^d for human 

Besides these ends, so worthy of God, which were accomplished^ 
the incarnation of Christ, another, o( high importance, is ^^ugge jpd 
ill the Text. Human life is to good men, as well as to others, a 
of suffering and distress. To supply them with propegr consolatl^'' 
and encouragement during such a state, was one great pui*pose of die 
undertaking of Christ. With this view he assumed the office of their 
high priest, or mediator witii God ; and the encouragement which this 
office affords them, will be proportioned to their assured belief, 
of his power, and next of his compassion. His power is set forth 
the verse precedijig the Text, and the proper argument is founded 
upon it. Srehij^ Uial have a great high priest who is passed hvto the 
heavens^ Jesus the Son of God^ let us hold fast our profession. But 
though it be encouraging to know that our high priest is the §on of 
God^ and that he is passed into the heavens^ yet these facts alone are 
not sufficient to render him the full object of our confidence. For, 
as the apostle afterwards observes, it belongs to the character of a high 
priest to be taken from among men^ that he may hceoe compassion oti the 
ignorant and them that are out of the %wy, seeing that he himself is 
compassed with bfrmity. In order then to satisfy us of our high priest's 
possessing also the (pialifications of mercy and compassion, we are 
told that he is touched with the feeling of our infirmities^ and was in all 
points tempted like as we are. The force of this consideration I pur- 
pose now to illustrate. I shall first explain the facts which are stated 
in the Text, and then show how from these our Saviour's compassioki^ 
A to be inferred, and in what manner it may be accommodated to the 
consolation and hope of good men amidst various exigencies of life. 

The assertion in the Text, of Christ's being touched with the fed^ 
ingqf our hifitmities^ plainly implies that he had full experience, both 
of the external distresses, and of the internal sorrows, of human natote* 
Assuming a body such as ours, he subjected himself to all the 
consequences of corporeal frailty. He did not choose for him^lf an 
easy and opulent condition, in order to glide through the w’orld with 
the least molestation. He did not suit his mission to the upper ranks of 
mankind chiefly, by assimilating his state to theirs ; but, born in meaik- 
ness, and bi*ed up to labour, he submitted to the inconveniencies of 
that poor and toilsome life which falls to the share of the most nu- 
merous part of the human race. Whatever is severe in the disregard 
of relations or the ingratitude of friends, in the scorn of the proud or 
the insuk^|f the mean, in the virulence of reproach or the sharpness 
of pain,^(^ ^undergone by Christ. Though his life was short, he 
familiarised himself in it with a wide compass of human woe; apd 
there is almost no distressful* situation to which we can be reduced, 
but what he has experienced before us. There is not the least reckon 
to imagine tliat the eminence of his nature raised him above the'sensi- 

N 
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aiions of trouble and grief. Had tlii^been the case^ he would have 
been a sufferer in appearance only, not in reality ; there would have 
been no merit in his patience, or in the resignation which he expi^ssed. 
^ On the contrary, it appears, from many circumstances, that the sensi- 
bility of his nature was tender and exquisite. He affected none of 
|hat hard indifferetice in which some ancient philosophers vainly ^lo- 
He felt as a man, and he sympathized with the feelings 
of others. On different occasiqns we arc informed that he was trou^ 
bled in spirit^ that he groaned^ and that he ^aoepU The relation of 
his agony in the garden of Oethseman^ exhibits a striking picture of 
the sensations of innocent nature oppressed with anguish. It dis- 
covers all the conflict between the dread of suffering on the one hand, 
and the sense of duty on the other ; the man struggling for a while 
with human weakness, and in the end recollected in virtue, and rising 
shperiour to the objects of dismay which w’ere then in his view. 
Father ! if it he pomble^ let this cup pass from me. Nevertheless^ not 
as Iwillj hut as thou mlt. Thijmll he done. ^ITius was our Saviour 
touched with the feeling of our infirmities. He was a man efsorrarnsj 
and acquainted with gtif. 

It is added in the Text, that he was in all points tempted like as 
We are. To be temjited is, in the language of Scripture, to undergo 
such trials of virtue as are accompanied with difficulty and conflict. 
Though our Lord was not liable to any temptations from depravity 
of nature, yet he was perpetually exposed to such as arise from situ- 
ations the most adverse to virtue. His whole life was in this respect 
a course of temptation ; that is, a severe trial of his constancy by 
every discouragement, jfle suffered repeated provocations both from 
friends and foes. His endeavours to do good were requited with the 
most obstinate and perverse opposition. Sometimes by the solicit- 
.ations of ignorant multitudes he was tempted to accept the proffers 
of worldly greatness. Oftener, by the insults of multitudes, more 
blind and brutal, he was tempted to desert an office which exposed 
him to so much misery. Together with the world, the powers of 
darkness also combined their eftortb rigainst him. We are informed 
that he was led into the wiltlerness^ and, amidst the horrours of a wild 
and dreary solitude, was tempted of the devil. The great adversary 
of mankind seems to have been pernntted to exert unusual proofs of 
his power and malice, on purpose that the trial of our Saviour's con- 
stancy might be more complete, and his victory over him more illus- 
trious and distinguished. 

From all these circumstances, the conclusion is obvious, that our 
Lord knows, from personal experience, all the discouragements and 
temptations which virtue can suffer. Though he participated not of 
the corruption, yet he felt the weakness of human nature He felt 
the strength of passion. He is no stranger to the dist|m^ce and 
comntotion, which either the attacks of the world, or rfie' powers of 
d^rkii^ss, are able to^' raise within the breast of man. One remarkable 
difference, indeed, takes place between our temptations and those of 
Christ. Though he was tempted like as we are^ yet he was without sin. 
Though tlie conflict was the same, the issue was different. We are 
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often foiled ; He always oveMEune* But his disconformity to us in 
this respect, is far from weakening the strength of our present argu* 
ment. For sin contracts and hardens tlie heart. Every degree of 
guilt incurred by yielding to temptation, tends to debase the mind, 
and to weaken the generous and benevolent principles of human 
nature. from our Lord’s being tempted likens we are^ we h^ 
any ground to expect his sympatliy; from his being tempted, & 
without sifh we are entitled to hope that his sympathy, undlayed ana 
perfect, will operate with more complete energy. 

FiioM this view of the facts which are stated in the Text, I pr6r 
ceed to show how justly we may infer our Saviour’s compassion, mid 
ill what manner it is to be accommodated to the consolation of good 
men amidst various exigencies of life. 

It has been the universal opinion of mankind, that personal expe- 
rience of suffering humanizes the heart. In the school of aftlictioitv" 
coiTij[)assion is always supposed to be most thoroughly learned ; and 
hence, in the law's of Moses, when the Israelites are commanded not 
to oppress the stranger, this reason is given, Jor you him the heart 
of a stranger^ seeing ye were strangers yourselves m the land of Egypt. * 
Tlie distressed, accordingly, fly for consolation to tliose who have 
been their companions in woe. lliey decline the prosperous, and 
look up to them with a suspicious eye. They consider them as 
ignorant of their feelmgs, and therefore regardless of their complaints. 
Amidst the manifold sorrows of life, then, how soothing is the 
thought, that our great Intercessor with God was a fellow-suflercr 
with ourselves, while he passed through this valley of tears. 

But was it necessary for Christ, it may be said, to assume our 
nature in order to acquire tlie knowledge of itk infirmity and distress ? 
As a divine person, was he not perfectly acquainted with our frame 
before he descended to the earth ? Did he stand in need of being 
prompted to compassion by the experience of our sorrows ? Could 
his experimental knowledge of human weakness increase the benevo- 
lence of a nature which before was perfect ? — No ; he submitted to 
be touched with the feeling of our infimiities^ and to he tempted like as 
we are j not in order to become acquainted with our nature, but to 
satisfy us that he knew’ it perfectly ; not in order to acquire any new 
degree of goodness, but to give us the firmer confidence in the good- 
ness which he possessed, and to convey the sense of it to our hearts 
witli greater force and effect. 

Distrust is a weakness peculiarly incident to the miserable. They 
are apt to reject hope, to indulge fear, and to tinge, widi the dark 
colour of tlieir own minds, every object w’hich is offered for their 
encourag^ent. Hie representations given ns of the Deity in Scrip- 
ture, afford undoubtedly much groimd for ^rust in his modness. But 
the perfed|^ of an Almighty Being, who dwelleth in the secret place 
of etemi^^^t^m no man hath seen or can see^ is ovei’whclming to a 
timid apprehension. Tlie goodness ivhich it promises, is a new and 
unknown form of goodness. Whatever proceeds from a nature so 
far supedour to our own, is beheld with a degree of awe, which is 

* Exudus, xxui. 9. 
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reatify to overjiower hope. Upon thil*^count, under the Old Testa- 
ment dispensation) the Supreme Being is often described with the^i 
atti’ibut^S' of a man, in order to give a sliadc and softening to his ' 
greatness, mid to accommodate his goodness more to our capacity. 
The rcieiitings of a friend, the pity of a parent, and the sighs of a 
mourner, are ascribed to the Almighty. But we easily perceive such 
'.tributes to be no more than figures and allusions. The comfort 
’which they afford, is not definite nor precise. They leave the mind 
under an anxious uncertainty, lest it err in its interpretation of those 
allegories of mercy. In the person of Jesus Christ, the object of our 
trust is brought nearer to ourselves; and of course adapted more 
eflectually to our encouragement. Those well-known tender affec- 
tions, which are only figuratively ascribed to the Divinity, arc in our 
great Mciliator thoroughly realized. His goodness is the goodness 
of human nature exalted and rendered perfect. It is that species of 
good’iess with which we are best acquainted, conniassion to the un- 
happy ; and compassion cultivated by that discipline which we know 
to be the most powerful, the experience of sorrows. 

For such reasons as these, became the children arc imrtaka^s of Jlesh 
and bloody Christ himself lilexise took part of the same. In all things 
it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren^ that he might be a 
mercifid as well as a faithful high 2^'i^st. When we consider his 
assumption of our nature in this light, what a mild and amiable 
aspect dbes it give to the government of Heaven ! What attentive 
solicitude of goodness is shown in carrying on the dispensation of our 
redemption upon a plan so perfectly calculated to banisli all distrust, 
and to revive the most ^inid and dejected heart ! How naturally does 
that inference follow which tlie Apostle makes in tlie verse immedi- 
ately succeeding the Text; let us therefore come boldly to the throne <f 
grace^ that *we may obtain mercy and find grace to help in time (f 9 wed / 
Moi’e particularly, in consequence of the doctrine which I have illus- 
trated, we are taught to hope, 

I. That, under all our infirmillcs and erroiirs, regard will be had 
to human imperfection; that a nTerciful distinction will be made 
between wdiat is weak and what is wilfully crimiiiid in our conduct; 
and that such measures of obedience only will be exacted, as arc 
proportioned to our circumstances and powers. What can more 
encourage our religious services, than to be assured that the God 
whom we worship, kfiows oiirfi'ame^ and remembers are dust ; and 
that ‘.he Mediator, through whom we worship him, :S touched mth the 
feeling of our vifirmiticsP The most virtuous are the most apt to be de- 
jected witli the sense of tJieir frailty. While vain and superficial men 
are easily flattered with favourable views of themselves, and fond hopes 
of divine acceptance, the ^slightest apprehension of guilt is ready to 
alarm the humble and delicate mind ; just as on coars|^ bexties an 
jlnpression is not easily made, while those of finer contexture are 
^11 hurt; and as«>n mi exquisite polish the least speck is visible. 
But thojyigh religion promotes great sensibility to all feelings of a 
moral nature, yet it gives no countenance to excessive and supersti- 
tious fears. Tliat humility which checks presumption, and that jea- 
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lousy which inspires vigilanc^ are iavourablc to piety ; while tkose 
^"suspicions which lead to despondency are injurious to God5 hurtful 
to ourselves, and repugnant to that whole system of mercy which T 
have been illustrating. 

You complain, that when you engage in the solemn exercises of 
devotion, your spirits are depressed by a load of cares and sorrojm 
that in your thoughts there is no composure, and in your affect^K 
no elevation; that after your utmost essays, you are incapable m 
fixing your attention steadily on God, or of sending up your prayers 
to him with becoming warmth and fulness of heart. This debility 
and wandering of mind you are apt to impute to some uncommon 
degree of guilL You consider it as the symptom of incurable hard- 
ness o£ heart, and as a melancholy proof of your being abandoned 
by G(xl. — Such fears as these in a great measure refute themselves. 
If you were really obdurate, you would be insensible of guilt. Your 
complaints of hardness of heart, are an evidence of your heart being 
at that moment contrite and uctoully relenting. — Are there any cir- 
cumstances of inward discomposure aiul perplexity, of wliich he is 
unconscious, who at a critical period of his life was and sore 

amazed * who was obliged to complain that his soul was trotibU'd 
•‘iiojfhm him ; and to acknowledge that though the spirit ■ky/s 
ip t the flesh nsicak ? 'Fo a superiour nature, untouched with human 

frailty, you might in such situations look up with some degree of ter- 
roiir. But He, who remembers the struggles of his own'soul, will 
not, surely, judge yours like a hard and unfeeling master. Acejuainted 
with the inmost recesses of human nature, he perceives tlie sinceriry 
of your intentions ; he sees the combat you maintain : he knows how 
much of your present confusion and disorder is to be imputed, not 
to your inclination aiul will, but to an infirm, an aged or diseased 
body, or to a weak and wounded i>j>irit; and therefore Avill he far 
from rejecting your attcmjits to serve him, on accoiirt of the infirmi- 
ties which you lameiU. He hears the voice of those secret aspir- 
ations 'which jHMi are unable to express in words, or to form into 
]U‘tiyer. Every penitential tear which your contrition sheds, pleads 
your cause more powerfully with him, than all the arguments with 
M’hich you could fill your mouth. 

II. FnoM our Saviour’s experience of human misery, we may 
justly hope that he will so comj^assionately regard our distressed 
estate, as to prevent us from being loailed with unnecessary troubles. 
He will not wantonly add affliction to the afflicted ; nor willingly 
crush w’hat he sees to be already broken. In tlie course of that liigh 
administration which he now exercises, he may indeed judge certain 
intermixtures of adversity to be proper for our improvement. These 
are trials of virtue through which all, without exception, must pass. 
Rugged was the road by which our divine Mediator himself went 
before us to glory ; and by becoming our companion in distress, he 
meant to reconcile us to our lot. He ennoblcd%dversity, by sharing 
it with us. He raised poverty fi'om contempt, by assuming it for 
his own condition. The severity of his trials tends to lighten 

* Mark^ xiv. 33. 
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ours. When the general of an army^ies on the same hard ground, 
drinks same cold stream, carries the same weight of armour with 
the lowiM^entinel, can any of his soldiers repine at what they endure ? 

Whatever afflictions our Lord may judge to be necessary for us, 
of this we may rest assured, that he will deal them forth, not with 
h^sli and imperious authority, but with the tenderness of one who 
]i|pdi^.vs from experience how deeply the human heart is wounded by 
every stroke of diversity. He will not lay more upon us than he secs 
we are able to bear. Though he cause gri(^\yet. mU he have compassion 
according io ihe multitude of ' his tender ^nercies. He mil stay his rough 
mnd in the day of the east wind * : For it is his sbite, but not his 
nature, whicli is now changed. Notwithstanding his high exaltation, 
he still retains the compassionate sentiments of the man of so/tows. 
Still, we are assured by an inspired writer, he is not ashamed to call us 
brethrmu\ And with tlie heart of a brother, he regards those few 
and troubled days, such as his own once were, which good men arc 
doomed to pass in this evil world. 

From his compassion, indeed^ we are not to expect that fond in- 
dulgence or unseasonable relief by which the weak pity of men fre- 
cjuently injures its objects. It is to the material interests, more than 
to the jireseni ease, of good men, that he attends. When under the 
impatience of sorrow we exclaim, Hath he forgotten to be gracious ? 
hath he in^angcr shut up his tender mercies? we recollect not in whose 
hands we are. His compassion is not diminished, when its opei*ations 
are most concealed. It continues equally to flow, though the chan- 
nels by whicli it is conducted towards us lie too deep for our observ- 
ation. Amidst our present ignorance of what is good or ill for us in 
this life, it is suflicient for us to know, that the immeiliate adminis- 
tration of universal government is placed in the hands of tlie most 
attentive and compassionate friend of mankind. How greatly does 
this consideration alleviate the burden of human woe ! IIow happily 
docs it connect with the awful dis{}ensations of religion the inUdest 
ideas of tendcriiess and humanity ! 

III. Thk Text leads us to hope, mat amidst all the infirmities of- 
our state, both under tlie temptations and under the distresses of life, 
our Blessed Lord will afford us a prop'^^r measure of assistance and sup- 
port. Tn that he hath suffered being tempted^ he is able to succow' 
them who either suffer, or are tempted X; that is, he is perfectly qualiiied 
for discharging this beneficent office; he knows exactly where the 
wound bleeds, where the burden presses, what relief will prove most 
seasonable, and how it can be most successfully applitxl. The man- 
ner in which it is conveyed by him to the heart, we may be at a loss 
to explain ; but no argument can be thence drawn against the credi- 
bility of the fact. The operations which the power of God carries 
on in the natural world, are no less mysterious than those which we 
are tonght to believe that his spirit performs in the moral world. If 
v(Qi|^an give no uccoifht of what is every day before our eyes, • how a 
becomes a tree, or how the child rises into a man, is it any 
wonder that we should be unable to explain how virtue is supported, 

* Isaiah, xxvii. 8. * t Hcb. ii. 11 . | Heb. ii. IS. 
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and constancy strengthened by Gkxl within the heart? If men by 
their counsels and suggestions can influence the minds of on^^other, 
must not divine suggestion and counsel produce a much grea^l^flect ? 
Surely^ the Father of Spirits must, by a thousand ways, hsTve'access to 
the spirits which he has made, so as to give them what deteimination, 
or impart to them what assistance he thinks proper, without injuring/ 
their frame, or disturbing their rational powers. 

Accordingly, whenever any notions of religion have taken place 
among mankind, this belief has in some measure prevailed, that, to 
the virtuous under distress, aid was communicated from above. This 
sentiment is so congruous to our natural impressions of the divine 
benignity, that both among poets mid philosophers of ancient lames 
it was a favourite idea, .and often occurs in their writings. But what 
among them was no more tiian loose conjecture or feeble hope, has 
received full confirmation from the gospel of Christ. Not only is the 
promise of divine assistance expressly given to Christians, but their 
faith in that promise is strengthened by an argument which must 
carry conviction to every heart. If .Christ had full experience of the 
insiifliciency of human nature to overcome the difficulties wherewith 
it is now surrounded, will he withhold from his followers tliat grace 
without which he sees they must perish in the evil day ? If, in the 
season of his temptation and distress, mi angel was sent from heaven 
/o strei^gthen him shall no celestial messenger be employed by him 
on the like kind errand to those whom he styles his brethren ? * Can we 
believe that he who once bore our griefs, and can ied our sorrows, will, 
Irom that height of glory to which he is now exalted, look down upon 
us here, contending with the storm of advervity, Labouring to follow 
liis steps through tlie steep and dillicult j)aths of virtue, exposed on 
every side to arrows aimed against us by the jiowers of darkness • and 
that, seeing our distress and hearing our supplications, he will remain 
an unconcerned specUitor, without vouchsafing us either assistance to 
support our frailty, or protection to screen us amidst suiToundiiig 
clangers ? Wliere were then the benevolence of a divine Nature ? 
Where, the compassion of that Mediator who was trained to mercy 
in the school of sorrow ? Far fi’om us be such iingrateiul suspicions 
of the generous friend of human kind! — Let us exert ourselves as 
we can, and we shall be assisted. Let us pray, and we shall be 
heard; for there is one to present our prayers, whom the Father 
hearclh always. These, will he say, are my Ibllowers on earth, pass- 
ing through that thorny path of temptation and sorrow which I once 
trod. Novo I am no mot'c in the world ; but these arc in the world. 
Holy Father ! thine they were, and thou gavest them me. Keep them 
through thine otm name. Sanctify them through thy truth. Keep them 
from the evil one : that they may be where* I am, and may behold the 
glory which thou hast given mc.\ 

Such is the comfort which arises to us from our Saviour’s partici- 
pation^f the infirmities of human nature ; and tlftis it may be applied 
to various situations of anxiety and distress. 

When we review what has been said, it is necessary that, in tbe 
* Luke. xxii. 43. ^ f John, xvii. 
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first place, 1 guard you against a certain misimprovement which may 
be tuis doctrine. Tlie amiable view which it gives of our 

Lord’J^^mency, may flatter some men with unwarrantatfte hopes, 
and lead ilikm to imagine, that in his experience of human weakness 
an apology is to be found for every crime. Persons of this character 
must be taught, {hat his compassion differs widely from that undis- 
^iguishing and capricious indulgence which is sometimes found 
among men. It is the compassion of an impartial mind, enlightened 
by wisdom, and guided by justice, extending to the frailties of the 
sincere, but not to the sins of the prcsiim})tuous, and least of all to the 
crimes of those who encourage tlicmselves in evil from the hope that 
ihoyi^all meet with compassion. 

A course of deliberate guilt admits of no apology from the weak- 
ness of human nature. For, notwithstanding nil the infirmities inci- 
dent to it, no man is under a necessity of being wicked. So fiir is 
our Saviour’s experience of our nature from affording any ground of 
hope to presumptuous offenders, that it ouglit to fill them with ter- 
roiir. For it shows them how thoroughly qualified he is to discri- 
minate accurately the characters of men, and to mark the boundaries 
between frailty and perverseness. He who from his oivri feelings 
well knows all the workings of the human heart, clearly discerns how 
difFercnt their temper is from what was once his ow'n. He perceives 
that vice, not virtue, is their choice ; and that, instead of resisting 
temptation, they resist conscience. He sees that infirmity affords 
them no excuse ; and that the real cause of their acting a criminal part, 
is not because they cannot do better, but, in truth, because they will not. 
Having forfeited every Uitle to compassion, they are left in tlie hands 
of justice; and according ///^y 5r;uw, they must expect lo reap. 

But, in the next place, to such as are sincere and upright, the doc- 
trine which I have illustrated affords high encouragement, and power- 
fully recommends the Christian religion. It places that religion in its 
proper point of view, as a mediciiMl plan, intended both for the reco*' 
very ^ jtnaiiknid from guilt, and i 5r their consolation under trouble. 
77/r taw was given bp Moses ,• JnUgyace and inUh came bp Jesus Christ, 
'^riie law was a dispensation of mere authority. The Gospel is a dis- 
pensation, not of authority t>nly, bfit of relief. I fit discovers new 
duties and imposes new obligations, it opens also sources oi' comfort 
which were before unknown to llie world. 

A Mediator between God and his creatures, was an object aftei* 
which men in all nations, and under all forms of religion, had long 
and anxiously sought. Tlic follies of superstition have served to (lis- 
close to us, in this iiisUuice, the sentiments of nature. The whole 
religion of Paganism was a system of mediation and intercession. De- 
pressed by a conscious sense of guilt, nature shrunk at the thought of 
adventuring on a direct approach to the Sovereign of the universe ; 
.and jiaboured to find out some auspicious iiitroductor to that awful 
presence. With blind and ti-embling ettgerness the nations fled to 
Subordinate deities, to tutelar gods, and to departed spirits, as their 
rfiatrons and advocates above. Them they studied to sootli with such 
^sli y gifts, such pompous rites, or such humble supplications, ns they 
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thought might ihclinc them to favour Ineir cause^ and to support their 
interest rath the Supreme Divinity. While mankind were Im&dered 
in this dIrKness, the Gospel not only revealed the true who 

in this view maj^ be justly called the desire of all nationd'j bu£ placed 
his character and office in a light most admirably fitted^ as has been 
shown in this discourse, to support the interest of v^irtue in the world : 
and to encourage the humble, without flattering the presumptuoij^ 
What plan of religion could be mort> suited to the circumstances of 
man, or more worthy of the goodness of his Creator ? What more 
animating to the pious worshipper, in performing those solemn acts of 
devotion to which we are ciUled by the service of this day ? 

I CANNOT conclude without taking notice how remarkably tMl^dis- 
pensation of religion is calculated to promote a spirit of humanity and 
compassion among men, by those very in<;ans wliich it employs for 
inspiring devotion lowwds God. We are now drawing nigh to the 
Supreme Ueiiig through a Mediator, for whose compassion w^e pray, 
on account of the experience which he has had of our frailty. We 
trust, that having been acejuainted with distress, he tc/// *wt despise 
nor abhor the qlJliction of the afflicted. The argument by which we 
plead for his compassion, concludes still more strcmgly for mutual 
charity, and sympathy with one another. He who, in the midst of 
die common sufferings of life, feels not for the distressed ; lie who 
relents not at his neighbour’s griefs, nor scans his failings with the eye 
of a brother, must be sensible that he excludes himself from* the com- 
miseration of Christ. He makes void tlie argument by which he 
pleads for his mercy ; nay, he establishes a precedent against himself. 
Thus the Christian religion approves itself as worthy of God, by con- 
necting devotion in strict union with charity. As in its precepts the 
love of God and the love of man are joined, so in its institutions the 
exercise of both is called forth ; and to worship God through the me- 
diation of a compassionate High Priest, necessarily supposes in the 
worshippers a spirit of compassion towards their own brethren. 


SERMON XXI. 

ON THE LOVE OF PKAISE. 

John, xii. 43. 

For thc\) Ityoed the j^raisc of men more than the praise of God. 

The state of man on earth is manifestly designed for the trial of Iiis 
virtue. Temptations cvery-whtre occur ;* and per))etual vigilance and 
attention are reejuired. There is no passion, or principle of action in 
his nature, which may not, if left to itself, betray him into some cri- 
minal excess. Corruption gains entrance, not only by those p^issions 
wliich are apparently of dangerous tendency, such as covetousness, 
and love of pleasure ; but by means of those alsowhich are seemingly 
the most fair and innocent, such as the desire of esteem and ))raisc. 
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(X this the Text suggests a remarkable instance. When our Lord 
appeal^ in the land of Judea, the purity of his doctrine, ml the evi- 
dence Orhis miracles, procured him a considerable numtenif follow- 
ers, chiefly 'among the lower classes of men. But the Pharisees, who 
were the leading and fashionable sect, galled with the freedom of bis 
repl^iiN^ decried 'him as an impostor. Hence it came to pass^ that 
of the nders believed in him^yet^ became the Pharisees^ 
they WiFnot confess him. Rulers, persons who, by their rank and edu- 
cation, ought to have been superiour to any popular prejudice, were 
so far overawed by the opinions of others, as to stifle their conviction, 
to'^Hpible their faith, and to join with the prevailing party, in con- 
dm^pw one whom in their liesirts they revered : for which this rea- 
sdn'il^^iVcn, that ih^j loved the yraise of mcn^ more than the pf^aise (f 
Gad. ' l^hcc, then, tlie love of praise can mislead men into such cul- 
pable and dishonest conduct, let us, with some attention, examine the 
nature of this passion. Let us consider how far it is an allowable 
^rinci])lc of action ; when it begins to be criminal ; and upon what 
accounts we ought to guard against its acquiring the entire ascendant. 

We arc intended by Providence to be connected with one another 
in society. Single unassisted individuals could make small advances 
towards any valuable improvement. By means of society our wants 
ore supplied, and our lives rendered comfortable; our capacities are 
lenlarged^ and our virtuous affections called forth into proper exercise. 
In order to confirm our mutual connexion, it was necessary that some 
attracting power, which had the effect of drawing men together, and 
strengthening the social ties, should jiervade the human system. No- 
thing could more hap|)ily fulfil this purpose, than our being so formed 
as to desire the esteem, and to delight in the gocxl opinion, of each 
other. Had such a proj)ensity been wanting, and selfish principles 
left to occupy its place, society must have proved an uiiharmonious and 
discordant state. Instead of mutual attnictioii, a repulsive- power 
would have prevailed. Among moj who had no regard to the appro- 
bation, of one another, all intcrcoiuse would have been jarring and 
offensive. For the wisest ends, therefore, the desire of praise was 
made an original and powei ful principle in the human breast. 

To a variety of good purposes it subservient, and on many occa- 
sions co-^erates with the principle of virtue. It awakens us from 
sloth, invigorates activity, and stimulates our efforts to excel. It has 
givem-ise to most of tlic splendid, and to many of -the useful eiiter- 
pri*- es of men. It has animated the patriot, and fired the hero. Mag- 
nanimity, generosity, and fortitude are what all mankind admire. 
Ueiicf||puch as were actuated by the desire of extensive fame, have 
prompted to deeds which either participated- of the spirit, or, at 
mdtf carried the appearand of distinguished virtue. The dcsiye of 
praifli^ls generally connected with all the finer sensibilities of hj^an 
natui'e. It affords a ground on whicli exhortation, counsel, and re- 
proof, can work a proper effect Whereas to be entirely destitute of 
this passion, betokens an ignoble mind, on which no moral impres- 
sion is easily made. Where there is no desire of praise there will 
be also no sense oF reproach ; and if that be extinguished, one of the 
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princi(ml guards of virtue is removed, and the path opene^to mahv 
opprobri^ pursuits. He whose countenance never -with 

shame, a^whose heart never beat at the sound of prais^ iraot des- 
tined for any honourable distinction ; is likely to grovel In the sor- 
did quest of gain, or to slumber life away in the indolence of .s^fish 
pleasures. ^ 

Abstracting from the sentiments which are connected withj^p[)ve” 
of praise as a principle of action, the^ esteem of our fellow^r^lures 
is on object which, on account of tlie advantages it brings, may be law- 
fully pursued. It is necessary to our success in every fair and honest 
unclertaking. Not only our private interest, but our public 
ness, depends in a great measure upon it. Tlie sphere of oi^jjjw^ 
ence is contracted or enlarged in projmrtion to the degree 
we enjoy the good opinion of the public. Men listen with an 
car to one whom they do not honour ; while a respected character 
adds weight to example, and authority to counsel. To desire , the 
esteem of others for die sake of its effects, is not only allowable, bii|^ 
ill many cases is our duty; and to be totally indifiereiit to praise" 
or censure, is so far from being a virtue, that it is a real defect in 
character. 

But while the love of praise is admitted to be a natural, and, in 
so many respects, an useful principle of action, we are to observe^ 
that it is cntided to no more tlian our secondary regard. It has 
boundary set; by transgressing which, it is at once transfonned frdin 
an innocent into a most dangerous passion. More sacred and vener- 
able principles claim the chief direction of human conduct. All 
the good effects wliich we have ascribed to the desire of praise, are 
[iroduced by it when remaining in a subordinate station. But when, 
passing its natural Hne, it becomes the ruling spring of conduct ; when 
the regard which we pay to the opinions of men, encroaches on that 
reverence which we owe to the voice of conscience mid the sense of 
duty ; the love of praise having then gone out of its jiroper place, 
instead of improving, corrupts ; and instead of elevating, debas$^ our 
nature. The proportion which this passion holds to other principles 
of action, is what renders it either innocent or criminal. The crime 
with which the Jewish rulers are charged in the Text, was not that 
they loved the praise of men ; but that they loved it more^^ than the 
praise of God. 

Even in coses where there is no direct competition between our 
duty and our fancied honour, between the praise of men and the 
praise of God, the passion for applause may become criminal, by occu- 
\)yiiig the place of ti better pilnciple. When vain-glory usu^ the 
throne of virtue^ wHen ostentation produces actions which con^iencK^ 
oughts to have dictated ; such acUons, however specious, have no 
clairi^fo moral or religious praise. We know tliat good deedsj^ done 
merely to be seen of men^ lose tlieir reward with God. If^ on occasion 
of some trying conjuncture, which makes us hesitate concerning our 
line of conduct, the first question which occurs to us be, not whether 
an action is right in itself, and such as a good man ought to perform, 
but whether it is such as wjll find acceptance with^the world, and be 
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&vourable to our fame, the conclusion is too evident, that the desire 
of applause has obtained an undue ascendant. What a wi^and good 
man ought to study, is to preserve his mind free li-om anj^uch soli- 
citude concerning praise, as may be in hazard of overcoming his sense 
of duty. The approbation of men he may wish to obtain, as &r as 
is consistent with the approbation of God. But when both cannot 
be enjoyed together, there ought to be no suspense. He is to retire, 
contented with the testimony of a good conscience ; and to show, by 
the firmness of his behaviour, that, in the cause of truth and virtue, 
he is superiour to all opinion. — Let us now proceed to consider 
theV'arguments which should support such a spirit, and guard us 
the improper influence of praise or censure in the course of 
our duty. 

In the first place, The praise of men is not an object of such value 
in itself, as to be entitled to become the leading principle of conduct. 
,We degrade our character, when we allow it more than subordinate 
l^ard. Like other worldly goods, it is apt to dazzle us with a false 
ju^re; but if we w'ould ascertain its true worth, let us reflect both on 
ivhom it is bestowed, and from whom it proceeds. Were the aj)- 
plausc of the world always the reward of merit ; were it appropriated 
to such alone as by real abilities, or by worthy actions, are entitled 
to rise above the crowd, we might justly be flattered by possessing a 
rare and valuable distinction. But, how far is this from being the 
case in fact ? How often have the despicable and the vile, by dex- 
terously catching the favour of the multitude, soared upon the wings 
of popular applause, while the virtuous and the deserving have been 
either buried in obscurity, or obliged to encounter the attacks of un- 
just reproach ? The laurels which human praise confers, are withered 
and blasted by the unw^orthiness of those who wear them. Let the 
man who is vain of public favour be humbled, by the reflection that, 
in the midst of liis success, he is mingled with a crowd of impostors 
and deceivers, <^f hypocrites and ersthusiasts, of- ignorant pretenders 
and superficial reasoners, who, by 'various arts, have attained as high 
a raidc sis himself in temj>orary fame. 

W^' may easily be satisfied that applause will be often shared by 
the luideserving, if we allow ourselves to consider from whom it pro- 
ceeds. When it is the aj^probation of the wise only, and the good, 
which is pursued, the love of praise may tlieii be accounted to con- 
tain itself witliiii just bounds, and to run In its proper channel. But 
the tfstimony of the discerning lew, modest and unassuming as they 
commonly are, forms but a small part of the public voice. It seldom 
amounts to more than a whisper, which amidst the general clamour 
is drowned. When the love of praise has taken possession of tlie 
^mind, it confines not itself to an object so limited. It grows ipto an 
apjpetiite for indiscriminate praise. And who arc they that confer 
this praise ? A mixed multitude of men, who in their whole conduct 
are !J|^ided by humour and caprice, far more than by reason ; w^io 
admire fiilse a]>pearances, and pursue false gods ; who inquire super- 
ficially, and judge rashly; whose sentiments are for the most part 
erroneous, always changeable, and often inconsistent. Nor let any 
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one imaging that by looking above the crowd, and courting tlic praise 
of the mshionable and the great, he makes sure of true honour. 
There sasij^a great vulgar, as well as a small. Rank oftea dti^^s no 
diflerence in the understandings of men, or in their judicious distribu- 
tion of praise. Luxury, pride, and vanity, have frequently as much 
influence in corrupting the sentiments of the great, as ignorance, 
bigotry, and prejudice, have in misleading the opinions of the crowed. 
— And is it to such judges as these that you submit the supreme 
direction of your conduct? Do you stoop to court their favour as 
your chief distinction, when an object of so much juster and higher 
ambition is presented to you m the praise of God ? God is thq,qnly 
unerring Judge of what is excellent. His ap})robation alon^^thc 
subsUince, all other praise is but the shadow, of honour. Th^ha- 
racter wliich you bear in his sight, is your only real one. (low con- 
temptible does it render you, to be indifferent with respect to this, 
and to be solicitous about a name alone, a fictitious, imaginary cha- 
racter, which has no existence except in the opinions of a few 
and credulous men around you? They see no 'farther than the 
side of things. 'Fhey can judge of you by actions only; and not by 
the comprehensive view of all your actions, but by such merely as 
you have had ojiportunity of bringing forth to public notice. But 
the* Sovereign of the worlil beholds you in every light in wdiieh you 
can be place/l. The silent viitues of a generous purpose, and a pious 
heart, attract his notice, equally with the most splendid deeds. From 
him you may reap tlie praise of good actions which you had no op- 
portunity of performing. For he sees them in their principle; he 
judges of you by your intentions; he knows what you would have 
done. You may be in his eyes a hero or u fhartyr, without undergo- 
ing the labours of the one, or the sulferings of the other. His inspec- 
tion, therefore, opens a much wider field for praise, than what the 
world can afibrd you ; and for praise, too, certainly far more illustri- 
ous in the eye of reason. Every real artist studies to approve him- 
self to such us arc knowing in his art. To their judgment he appeals. 
On their approbation he rests Ins character, and not on the praise of 
the unskilled and rude. In the bigbest art of all, that of and 
conduct, shall the opinions of ignorant men come into the most dis- 
tant competition with his approbation, who is the searcher of all 
hearts, and the standard of all perfection? — The testimony of his 
praise is not indeed, as yet, openly bestow^ed. But though the voice 
of the Almighty sound not in your ears, yet by conscience, his sacred 
vicegerent, it is capable of bein^ conveyed to your heart. Tlie softest 
whisper of divine approbation is sweeter to the soul of a virtuous 
man, than the loudest shouts of that tumultuary applause which pro- 
ceeds from the world. 

Consider, farther, how narrow and circumscribed in its limits tliat 
feme is, which the vain-glorious man so eagerly pursues. In order 
to show him this, I shall not bid him reflect that it is confined to a 
small district of the earth ; and that when he looks a litde beyond 
the region which he inhabits, he will find himself as much unknown 
as the most obscure person around him. I shall not desire him to 
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eonsider, tliAt in the gulf of oblmo%.wliere all human memorials 
are swallowed up, his name and &me must soon be inevitably lost. 
He may imagine that ample honours remain to ^ati%^ ambition, 
Uiough his. reputation extend not over the whole gmbe, nor last till 
die end of time. But let him calmly reflect, that within the narrow 
boundaries 9f that country to which he belongs, and during that 
small portion of time which his life fills up, his reputation, great as 
he may fiincy it to be, occupies no more than on inconsiderable cor- 
ner. Let him think what multitudes of those among whom he dwells, 
are totally ignorant of his name and character ; how many imagine 
themselves too important to regard him ; how many are too much 
ocemied with their own wants and pursuits, to pay him the least atten- 
tionT and where his reputadon is in any degree spread, how often it 
has been attacked, and how many rivals are daily rising to abate it : 
Having attended to these circumstances, he will find sufiicient mate- 
rials for humiliation in the midst of the highest applause. — From all 
these considerations it clearly appears, that though the esteem of our 
fellow-creatures be pleasing, and the pursuit of it, in a moderate de- 
gree, be fair and lawful, yet that it affords no such object to desire, 
as entitles it to be a ruling principle. 

In the second place, An excessive love of praise never fails to under- 
mine the regard due to conscience, and to corrupt the heart.^ It 
turns off the eye of the mind from the ends which it ought chiefly to 
keep in xiew ; and sets up a false light for its guide. Its influence is 
the more dangerous, as the colour which it assumes is often fair; and 
its garb and appearance are nearly allied to that of virtue. The love 
of glory, I before admitted, may give birth to actions which are botli 
splendid and useful. At a distance, they strike the eye with uncom- 
mon brightness ; but, on a nearer and stricter survey, their lustre is 
often tarnished, lliey are found to want that sacred and venerable 
dignity which characterises true virtue. Little passions and selfish 
interests entered into the motives of those who performed them. 
They were jealous of a conipetiior. They sought to humble a 
rival. They looked round for spectators to admire them. All is 
magnanimity, generosity, and court^t;, to public view. But the ignoble 
source whence these seeming virtues take their rise, is hidden. 
Without, appears the hero ; within, is found the man of dust and 
clay. Con^It such as have been intimately connected with the fol^ 
lowers of/i;^own; and seldom or never will you find that they held 
them in me same esteem with those who viewed them firom afar. 
Tliere is nothing, except simplicity of intention, and purij^of prin- 
ciple, tliat can stand the test of near approach and strict exaftiination. 

But, supposing the virtue of vain-gloidous men not to be always 
false, it certainly cannot be depended upon as firm or sure. Con-» 
stancy and steadiness are to be looked for from him only whose con- 
duct is regulated by a sense of what is right; wAose prake is not^, 
men^ hut ^ God; whose motive to discharge his duty ta 
some. Change as much as you please, the situation of 
leL applause or let censure be hip lot ; let the public voice, which 
cloy has .extolled him, to-morrow cs loudly decry him ; on the tenom* 
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of his behaviour these chmjggs produce no effect He. moves in a 
higher sphere. As the si^ iti his orbit is not interrupted by tlie 
mists and ijt^rms of the atmosphere below ; so, regardless of the opi- 
nions of men, through honour and dishonour^ through goo(( report and 
bad report^ he pursues the path which conscience has marked out 
Whereas the apparent virtues of that man whose eye is ^xed on the 
world, are precarious and temporary. Supported only by circum- 
stances, occasions, and particular regards, they fluctuate and fall 
with these. Excited by public admiration, they disappear when it 
is withdrawn ; like those exhalations which, raised by heat from the 
earth, glitter in tlie air with momentary splendour, and then fiill 
back to the ground from whence they sprung. 

The intemperate love of praise not only weakens the trueA^Hin- 
cifdes of probity, by substituting inferiour motives in their stead, but 
frequently also impels men to actions which are directly criminal. It 
obliges them to follow tlie current of popular opinion whithersoi^^r 
it may carry them; and hence shipwreck is often made both of faith 
and of a good conscience. According ns circumstances lead them to" 
court the acclamations of the multitude, or to pursue the a])plause 
of the gi’eat, vices of different kinds will stain their character. In 
one situation, they will make hypocritical professions of religion. In 
anodier, they will be ashamed of tlieir Redeemer, and of his words. 
They will be afraid to appear in their own form, or to utter their 
genuine sentiments. Their whole character will become ftclitious, 
opinions will be assumed, speech and behaviour modelled, and even 
the coiuitenance formed, as prevailing taste eKacts. From oq^ wdio 
has submitted to such prostitution for the sake of praise, you can no 
longer expect fidelity or attachment on airy trying occasion. In 
private life, he will be a timorous and treacherous fi’iend. In public 
conduct, he will be supple and versatile; ready to desert the cause 
which he had espoused, and to veer with every shifting wind of 
popular favour. In fine, all becomes unsound and hollow in tliat 
heart, where, instead of regard to the divine approbation, there reigns 
the sovereign desire of pleasing men. 

In the third place. This passion, when it becomes predonr^ant, 
most commonly defeats its own end, and deprives men of the honour 
which they are so eager to gain. Without preserving liberty and 
independence, we can never command respect. Thatgservility of 
spirit which subjects us to the opinion of others, and rent^x^ us trir 
butaries to the world for the sake of applause, is wlint alt^mankiiid 
despise* -sThey look up with reverence to one who, unawed By their 
censures^- kicts according to his own sense of tilings, and follows the 
free impulse of an honourable mind. But him who hangs totally on 
their judgment, they consider as their vassal. They even enjoy a 
mjdig^Ant pleasure in humbling his vanity, and withholding uiat 
p^l^e which he is seen to court By artifice and show, he may 
time in the public eye ; but it is only as long as he can 
^ belief of acting from pmciple. When the inconsist- 
ehcwltitd which he &lls &tect his^^aracter, bis reputation passes 
away like the pageant of a day. ever obtain^ lasting &me| 
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who (lid not, on several occasions, conUjlilict the prejudices of popular 
opinion. , ' 

There is no course of behaviour which will at all times please all 
men. That which pleases most generally, and which only commands 
durable praise, is religion and virtue. Sincere piefy towards God, 
kind aifecticp to men, and fidelity in tlie discharge of all tlie duties of 
life ; a conscience pure and undefiled ; a heart firm to justice and to 
truth, superiour to all terrours that would shake, and insensible of 
all pleasures that would betra^ it ; unconquerable by the opposition 
of the world, and resigned to God alone : these arc tlie qualities 
which render a man truly respectable and great. Such a character 
may, in evil times, incur unjust reproach. But the clouds which envy 
, ,or prejudice has gathered around it, will gradually disperse ; and its 
^brightness will come forth, in the end, as the noon-day. As soon as 
it is thoroughly kiiovm, it finds a witness in cvenr breast. It forces 
approbation even from the most degenerate. The human heart is 
so formed as to be attuned, if w^e may use the expression, to its 
praise. In fact, it is this firm and inflexible virtue, this determined 
regard to principle beyond all opinion, which has crowned the cha- 
racters of such ns now stand highest in the rolls of lastmg fame. The 
truly illustrious are they who did not court the praise of the world, 
but who performed the actions which deser\'cd it. They were per- 
bajis traduced in ‘their life-time by those whom they opposed. But 
)X)sterity has done them ample justice; and they are the men whom 
the of ages now concurs in celebrating. The memorial of 

immortal ; became it is appraoed of God and of men. ^ When 
it' is present^ men take example at it; and •when it is gone^ they desire 
it. Itweareth a cramif^ and triumpheth for ever; having gotten the 
victory ; striving for nnd^led rewards. * 

In the fourth place, As an immoderate passion for human praise 
is dangerous to virtue, and unfavourable to true honour ; so it is de- 
structive of self-enjoyment and inward peace. Regard to the praise 
of God prescribes a simple and consistent tenour of conduct, which 
in all situations is the same ; which engages us in no perplexities, and 
requires no artful refinement. Walking uprightly^ •we walk surely^ 
because we tread an even and open path. But he who turns aside 
from the straight road of dut^ in ^der to gain applause, involves 
himself in ^n intricate lab)Tintb. He will be often embarrassed con- 
cerning, the course which hel^ught to hold. His mind will be always 
on the sfretch. He will be obliged to listen with anxious attention 
to every whisper of the popular voice. The donands of those 
masters whom he has submitted to serve, will prove frequently cofitrii^ 
dictoiy and inconsistent. He has prepared a yoke for his necl^ 
which he must resolve to bear, how much soever it may gall him.^ . 

Hie toils of virtue are )ionourable. The mind is supported uiijiier 
them by the consciousness of acting a right and becoming part JBut 
the labours to wliich he is doomed who is enslaved to uie d^'ire of 
praise, are aggravated by reflection both on the uncertainty of die 
recompence which he pursuei^^and on the debasement td whicli he 
* Wisdom of Solomon, it. 1,2. 
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submits. Conscience will, time to time, remind him of the koh 
proper sacrifices which he h^mad^, and of the forfeiture which jhe 
has incurred, of the praise God for tlie sake of praise from men. 
Suppose him to receive all the rewards which the mistaken opinion 
of the world can bestow, its loudestf^applause will often be unable to 
drown the upbraidings of an inward voice ; and if a mj||i is reduced 
to be ashamed of himself, what avails it him to be caressed by others? 

But, in truth, the rewaM towards which he looks who proposes 
human praise as his ultimate object,* will be always flying, like a 
shadow, before him. So capricious and uncertain, so fickle and 
mutable, is the favour of the multitude, that it proves the most un- 
satisfactory of all pursuits in which men can be engaged. He who sets 
his heart on it, is preparing for himself perpetual mortifications. If thq . 
{greatest and best can seldom retain it long, we may easily believe, that 
from the vain and undeserving' it will suddenly escape, niere is no 
character but what on some side is vulnerable by censure. He who 
lifts himself up to the observation and notice of the w'orld, is, of all 
men, the least likely to avoid it. For he draws upon himself a thou- 
sand eyes, that will narrowly inst^ect him in every part. Every op- 
portunity will be watched, of bringing him down to the common 
level.* His errours will be more divulged, and his infirmities more 
magnified, than those of others. In proportion to his eagerness for 
praise, will be his sensibility to reprojich. Nor is it reproach alone 
that will wound him. He will be as much dejected by silence and 
neglect. He puts himself under the power of every One tb Jhpmblc 
him, by withholding expected praise. Even when praise is bi^^wed, 
he is mortified by its being either faint or trite. He pines when his 
rc])iitation stagnates. Tlie degree of applause to which he has been 
accustomed, grows insipid; and to be alvrays praised from the same 
topics, becomes at last much the same with not being praised at all. 

All these chagi'ins and disquietudes are happily avoided by him 
who keeps so troublesome a passion witliin its due bounds ; who is 
more desirous of being truly worthy, than of being thought so ; who 
pursues the praise of the world with manly temj)crance, and in sub- 
ordination to the praise of God. He is neither made mddy by the 
intoxicating vaj)our of applause, no^ humbled and cast clown by the 
unmerited attacks of censure. Resting on a higher approbation, he 
enjoys himself^ in peace, whether human praise stays with him, or 
Hies away. JVU/i me it is a small thing" to he judged of (n-qfman*s 
jtuJgnienL He thatjudgeth me is the Ijord. My wU7icss is in heaven^ 
und my record is on high. 

In the fifth and last place, The advantages which redound from the 
praise of men, are not such as can bear to be put in competition with 
Aose which flow from the praise of God« The former are necessa- 
rily confined within the verge of our present existence. The latter 
follow us beyond the grave, and extend through all eternity. Not 
only is' the praise of men limited in its effects to this life, but also to 
particulav situations of it. In the ^ys of health and ease, it may 
brighten the sunshine of prosperity It may then sooth the ^ with 
pleasing accents, and gratify the imagination with fancied triumphs<i 
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But when the distressful seasons of itt^tfrivey it will be found alto- 
getlicr hollow and unsubstantial the v&lue of any pos- 

session is to be chiefly estimated % tl^^rclief which it can bring us, 
in the time'of our greatest need. When the mind is cast down with 
sorrow and mef, when sickneiSlI^spreads its gloom around us, or 
death rises illawful prospect to our view, the opinions and the dis- 
courses of the world will appear trifling and insignificant. To one 
wh6 is occupied with nearer and more affecting interests, the praise 
or the censure of the world will seem like the noise of distant voices, 
in which he has small concern. But then is the season when the 
praise of God supports and upholds tlic labouring soul. , Brought 
home to the heart by the testimony of a good conscience, and by the 
divine Spirit bearing mtime with our spirits^ it inspires fortitude, and 
produces a peace v^ich passcih iinderstamling. 

At present, we behold an irregular and disordered state of things. 
Virtue is often deprived of its proper honours, and vice usuri 3 s them 
in its stead. The characters of men arc mistaken ; and ignorance 
and folly dispose of human applause. But the day hastens apace, 
which shall close this scene of errours, and vindicate the rights of 
justice and truth. Then shall be rendered to every man according to his 
•works* Envy shall no longer have the power of obscuring merit, nor 
popular prejudices be able to support tlic undeserving. Hidden 
worth shall be brought to light, and secret crimes revealed. Many 
who pasSsed through the world in the silent obscurity of humble but 
steady^^goodness, shall be distinguished as the favourites of Heaven ; 

' while ihe proud, the ambitious, and the vain, arc left to everlasting 
dishonour. The great Judge hath declared, that whosoever hath been 
ashamed of him of fiis words^ of that man shall he be ashamed when 

he cometh in the gbny of his Father^ with all the holy angels. Every 
departure from duty shall, at the period of final retribution, termi- 
nate in ignominy. True honour and true virtue shall be seen to coin- 
cide ; and when all human fame, has passed away like smoke, the 
only praise w hich shall be for e\ er remembered is that divine testi- 
mony, Well done^ thou good and fxiU fid servant; enter thou into the 
joy of thy Lord. 

These arguments clearly sliQw the importance of preserving the 
love of praise under proper suboriunation to the principle of duty. 
In itself, it^ an useful moti|||||x) action ; but when allowed to extend 
its iiifluen^too far, it corr^s the whole cliaracter, and produces 
guilt, disgrace, and misery. To be entirely destitute of it, is a de- 
fect. To be governed by it, is depravity. The proper adjustment 
of the several principles of action in human nature, is a matter that 
deserves our highest attention. For when any one of them beconqn^ 
either too weak or too strong, it endangers both our virtue and dqr 
happiness. Keep thy heart therefore with aU diligence; pra^ that 
would enable to keep it with success ; for out of the heart 
lUr the issues (fUfe. 
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XXII. 

ON THE PROPER ESTIMATE OF HUMAN LIFE« 

Ecclesiastes, xii. 8. • 0 

Vanity of vanities^ saith the Preachen'^ all is vanity. 

No serious maxim has been more generally adopted, than that of 
the Text. In every age, the vanity of human life has been tlie theme 
of declamation, and the subject of complaint. It is a conclusion in 
which men of all characters and ranks, the high and the low, the 
young and the old, the religious and- the worldly, have more fre- 
<]iiently concurred, than in any other. But how just soever die con- 
clusion may be, the jiremises which lead to it are often false. For it 
is prompted by various motive's, and derived from very difterent views 
of tilings. Sometimes the language of the Text is assumed by a scep- 
tic, who cavils at Providence, and censures the constitution of the 
world. Sometimes it is the complaint of a peevish man, who is dis- 
contented with his station, and ruffled by the disapimintment of un- 
reasonable hopes. Sometimes it is the style of the licentious, when 
groaning under miseries in which their vices have involved them. 
Invectives against the vanity of the world which come from any of 
these quarters deserve no regard ; as they m’e the dictates of impiety, 
of spleen, or of folly. Tlie only case in which the sentimeht of the 
Text claims our attention is, when uttered, not as an aspg^oii on^ 
Providence, or a reflection on human aflairs in general ; 
language of private discontent, or the result pf guilty siiflerin^';' out 
as the sober conclusion of a wise and good man, concerning the "im- 
perfection of lliat happiness which rests solely on worldly pleasures. 
These, in their fairest form, are not whnt they seem to be. They never 
bestow that complete satisfaction wdiich they promise ; and therefore 
he who looks to notliing beyond tlieiu, sliall have frequent cause to 
deplore their vanity. 

Nothing is of higher importance to us, as men and as Christians, 
than to form a proper estimate of human life, without cither loading 
it with imaginary evils, or expecting fi’om it greater advantages than it 
is able to yield. It shall be my business, therefore, in this Discourse, 
to distinguish a just and religious of the vanity ^f the world, 
jfrom die unreasonable complaints of if "which we often hi^ar. I shall 
endeavour, I. To show m what sense it is true that all earthly plea- 
sures are" vanity. II. To inquire, how this vanity of the world can 
be reconciled with the perfections of its great Author. III. To 
"cScairiine, whether there are not some real and solid enjoyments in 
luim{in life, which fall not under this general charge of vanity. And, 
IV. To point out the proper improvement to be made of such a state 
as the life of man shall appear on the whole to be. 

I. I AM to show, in what sense it is tnie that all human pleasures 
are vanity. This is a topic which mji^ht be embellished with the pomp 
of much description. But I shall situdiously avoid exaggeration, and 
5Wly point out a threefold vanity in human life, which every impartial 

o 2 
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ol)server cannot but admit; disappointaol^t in pursuit, dissatis&ction 
h enjoyment, uncertainty in possession.. 

First, Disappointment in pursuit. When we look around us on 
the world, 'we every-where behold a busy multitude, intet|||^n the 
prosecution of various designs wfiich their wants or desires hi^ve sug« 
gested. W#bebold them employing every method which ingenmty, 
can devise, some the patience of industry, some the boldness of enter^ 
prise, others the dexterity of ^stratagem, in order to compass their 
ends. Of this incessant stir and activity, what is the fruit ? In com- 
parison of the crowd wlio have toiled in vain, how small is the number 
of the successful ? Or rather, where is the man who will dechu'e, that 
in every point he has completed his plan, and attained his utmost 
wisl) ? No extent of human abilities has been able to discover a ])ath, 
which, in any line of life, leads unerringly to success. The race is 
not always to the swifts nor the battle to the strong, nor riches to men ()f 
understanding. We may form our plans with tlie most profound 
sagacity, and with the most vigilant caution may guard against dan- 
gers on every side. But some unforeseen occurrence comes across, 
which baffles our wisdom, anil lays our labours in tlie dust. 

Were such disap})ointments confined to those who aspire at en- 
grossing the higher departments of life, the mistbrtune would be less. 
The humiliation of the mighty, and the fall of ambition from its 
towering height, little concern the bulk of mankind. These are 
objects un which, as on distant meteors, they gaze from afar, with- 
out drawing personal instruction from events so much above them. 
'^®ut, alas ! when we descend into the regions of private life, we find 
disappointment and blasted hope equally prevalent tliere. Neither 
thS moderation of our views, nor the justice of our pretensions, can 
ensure success. But time and chance happen to alL Against the 
stream of events, both the worthy and the undeserving are obliged to 
struggle ; and both are frequently overborne alike by the current. 

Besides disappointnient in pursuit, dissatisfaction in enjoyrneiit is 
a fartlier vanity to which the human sUite is subject. This h the 
severest of all mortifications; after having been successful in the 
pursuit, to be baffled in the enjoyment itself. Yet this is ibund to be 
an evil still more general than tlie former. Some may be so fbi^ 
tunate as to attain what they liave pursued ; but none are rendered 
completely happy by ^hat they have attained. Disappointed hope 
is misery ;'^d yet successful hope is only imperfect bliss. Look 
tlirough all the ranks of mankind. Examine the condition of those 
who appear most prosperous ; and you will find that they are never 
just what they desire to be. If retired, they languish for action ; if 
busy, they complain of fatigue. If in middle life, they are impatient 
for distinction; ^f in high •stations, they sigh after freedom and ease. 
Something is still wanting to that plenitude of satisfaction which they 
^ujected to acquire. Together with every wish that is gratified, a 
demand arises. One void opens in the heart, as another is filled. 
On wishes, wishes grow ; and to the end, it is ri^er the ei^pectation 
‘ of what tliey have not, than the enjoyment of what they have, which 
occupies and interests the most successful. 
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This dissatisfaction, in tbe^l^st of human pleasure, springs partly 
from die nature of our enjoyments themselves, and partly from cir- 
cumstances which corrupt them. No worldly enjoyments are ade- 
quate toldie high desires and powers of on immortal spisit. Fancy 
paints them at a distance with spled9id colours ; but possession un- 
veils the fallacy. The eagerness of passion bestows i||ion them at 
frrsf a brisk and lively relish. But it is tlieir £ite always to pall by 
familiarity, and sometimes to pass from satiety into disgust. Happy 
would the poor man think himself if fie could enter on all the trea- 
sures of the rich ; and hnpjiy for a short while he might be ^ but 
before lie had long contemjilated and admired his state, his posses- 
sions would seem to lessen, and his cares would grow. 

Add to the unsatisfying nature of our pleasures, the attending 
circumstances which never fail to corrupt them. For, such os 
they are, tliey m'c at no time possessed uiimixed. To human lips it 
is not given to taste the cup of jmre joy. When external circum- 
stances show fairest to the world, the envied man groans in private 
under his own burden. Some vexation disquiets, some passion cor- 
nxlcs him ; some distress, either felt or feared, gnaws, like a w’orni, 
the root of his felicity. When there is nothing from without to dis- 
turb the prosperous, a secret poison operates within. For wordly 
happiness ever tends to destroy itself, by corrupting the heart. It 
fosters the loose and the violent jiassions. It engenders noxious 
habits ; and taints the mind with a false delicacy, wdiick malics it feel 
a thousand unreal evils. 

But put tlie case in the most favourable light. Lay aside from** 
human pleasures both disappointment in pursuit, and dcceitfulncss 
in enjoyment; suppose them to be fully attainable, and completely 
salistoctory ; still there remains to be considered the vmiity of imcer- 
.taiii possession tmd short duration. Were there in worldly tljings 
any fixed point of security which we could gain, the mind would then 
have some basis on which to rest. But our condition is such, tlnit 
every thing wavers and totters around us. Boast not thyself to^ 
morrow ; for thou knem^st not what a day may bring fmtlu It is much 

during its, course, thou hcarest not of somewhat to disquiet or 
alarm thee. For life never proceeds long in an uniform train. It Is 
continually varied by unexpected events. The seeds of alteration 
are every-where sown; and tlie sunshine of prosperity coimnonly 
accelerates their growth. If your enjoyments be numesrbiis, you lie 
more open on difierent sides to be wounded. If you have possessed 
^them long, you have greater cause to dread an approaching change. 
By slow degrees prosperity rises ; but rapid is the progress of evil. 

It requires no preparation to bring it forw’ard. The edifice which it 
cosl^ much time and labour to erect, one inauspicious event, one 
sudden blow, can level with the dust. Even supposing the accidents 
of life to leave us untouched, human bliss must still be transitory ; 
for man changes of himself. No course of enjoyment can delight us 
long. What amtised our youth, loses its charm in maturer age. As 
years advance, our powers are blunted, and our pleasurable feelings 
decline. The silent lapse of time is ever carrying somewhat from us, 
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till at length the period comes when idft must be swept away. Hie 
prospect of this termination of oiir labours and pursuits is sufficient 
to mark our state wiUi vanity. Our days are a hand^eadth^ and our 
age is as nothing. Within that little space is all our enterprise 
bounded. We crowd it with toils and care, with contention and 
strife. We project great designs, entertain high hopes, and then 
leave our plans unfinished, and sink into oblivion. 

Thus much let it suffice to have said concerning the vanity of the 
world. That too much has not been said, must appear to every one 
who considers how generally mankind lean to the opposite side ; and 
how often, by undue attachment to tlie present state, they both feed 
the most sinful passions, and pierce themelves through with many soT’- 
rows. Let us proceed to inquire, 

IJ. How this vanity of the world can he reconciled with the per- 
fections of its divine Author. This inejuiry involves that great diffi- 
culty which has perplexed the thoughtful and serious in every age : 
If God be good, whence the evil that fills the earth? In answer to 
tliis interesting question, let us observe. 

In the first place, Tliat the present condition of man was not his 
origuial or primary state. We are inforined by divine revelation, 
that it is the consequence of his voluntary apostacy from God and a 
state of innocence. By this, his nature was corrupted; his powers 
were enfeebled ; and vanity and vexation introduced into his life. All 
nature became involved in the condemnation of man. The earth was 
cursed upon his account, and the whole creation made to groan and 
travail in pain. 

How ny^sterious soever the account of this fall may appear to us, 
many circumstances concur to authenticate the fact, and to show that 
human nature and the human sUilc have undergone an unhappy 
change. Hie belief of this has obtained in almost all nations and reli- 
gions. It can be traced through all the fables of antiquity. An 
obscure trndii ion appears to have pervaded the wdiole earth, that man 
is not now what he w'as at first; but that in consequence of some 
transgression against his great Loj d, a state of degradation and exile 
succeeded to a condition thatw'as more fioiirishing anil hap})y. As 
our nature carries iilain marks of perversion and disorder, so the 
world which we inhabit bears the symptoms of having been convulsed 
in all ili fraiQe. Naturalists point out to us every-where the traces of 
some violent change which it has suffered. Islands torn from the 
continent, bin’ning mountains, shattered precipices, uninhabitable 
wastes, give it all the appearance of a mighty ruin. The physicaf 
and moral state of man in this world mutually sympathize and cor- 
respond. They indicate not a regular and orderly structure, either 
.of matter or of mind, but the remains of somewhat that was once more 
fair and magnificent. Let us obseiwe. 

In the seamd place, Hiat as this was not the original, so it is not 
intended to be the final, state of ’‘man. Though, in consequence of 
the abuse of tiie human powers,' sin and vanity were introduced iijto* 
this region of the universe, itivas not the purpofe of the Creator^ji^t ' 
they should be permitted to reign for ever. He hath made a^^c 
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provision for the recovery of tiie penitent and faithful part, of his sub- 
jectS) by the merciful undertaking of Aat great Restorer of the worldi 
oiur Lord Jesus Christ. By him and immwtality wn'e both pur- 
diased and brought to light. The nem heavetis and the earth are 
discovered) 'txiherein dweUeth righteoumeUi where, through the divine 
grac^ human nature shall regain its original honours, and man shall 
return to be what once he was in Paradise. Throu'Jrh those high dis- 
coveries of the Gospel, this life appears to good men only in the light 
of an intermediate and prepai*atory sfate. Its vanity and misery, in 
a manner, disappear. They have every reason to submit without 
complaint to its laws, and to wait in patience till the appointed 
time come for the restitution of all things. Let us take notice^ 

In the third place. That a future state being made known, we can 
account in a satisfying manner for die present distress of human life, 
without the smallest impeachment of divine goodness. The suffer- 
ings’" we here undergo are converted into discipline and improve- 
ment. Through the blessing of Heaven, good is extracted from ap- 
parent evil; and the very misery which originated from sin, is ren- 
dered the means of correcting sinful passions, and preparing us for 
felicity. There is much reason to believe that creatures as imperfect 
as we are, require some sucli preliminary state of experience before 
they can recover the perfection of their nature. It is in the midst of 
disappointments and ti'ials that we leaim the insufficiency of temporal 
things to happiness, and are taught to seek it from God and Virtue. 
By these die violence of our passions is tamed, and our minds are 
formed to sobriety and reflection. In the varieties of life, occasioned 
by the vicissitude of worldly fortune, w^e are ^inured to habits both of 
the active and the suffering virtues. How much soever we complain 
of the vanity of the world, facts plainly show, that if its vanity were 
less, it could not answer the purpose of salutary discipline. Llnsatis- 
factory as it is, its pleasures are still too apt to corrupt our hem-ts. 
How fatal dien must the conseejuences have been, had it yielded us 
more complete enjoyment ? If, with all its troubles, we are in danger 
of being too much attiiched to it, how entirely would it have seduced 
our affections, if no troubles had been mingled with its pleasures ? 

These observations serve in a great measure to obviate the difficul- 
ties which arise from the apparent vmiity of the human state, by 
showing how, upon die Christian system, that vanity m^ be recon- 
ciled with the infinite goodness of the Sovereign of the universe. 
The present condition of man is not that for which he was' originally 
designed; it is not to be his final state; and during his passage 
through the world, the distresses which he undergoes arc rendered 
medicinal and improving. After having taken this view of things, 
the cloud, which in the preceding part of the Discourse appeared to 
sit so diick upon human life, beguis to be dissipated. We now })er- 
ceive that man is not abandoned by his Creator. We discern great 
and good designs going on in his belplf. allowed to entertain 

hopes; and are encouraged to inquire, as was proposed for the 
Head of di^grse, Whetheiv there be not, in the present 
cmiitCl£lon of human life, some real and solid enjoyments which come 
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not under die general charge of vanity k)f vanities. The doctrine of 
the Text is to be considered as chiefly addressed to worldly men. 
Them Solomon means to teach, that all expectations of bliss, which 
rest solely on earthly possesions and pleasures, shall end in disap- 
pointment. But surely he did not intend to assert, that there is no 
material difierence in the pursuits of men, or that no real happiness 
of any kind could ’how be attained by the virtuous. For, besides the 
unanswerable objection which this would form against the divine ad- 
ministration, it would directly contradict what lie elsewhere asserts, 

' that while God giveth sore travail to the shmet\ he giveih to the man 
that is good in his sights wisdom^ and hiawledgCj and joy. * It may, it 
must indeed be admitted, that umnixed and complete happiness is un- 
known on earth. No regulation of conduct can altogether prevent 
passions from disturbing our peace, and misfortunes from wounding 
our heart. But after this concession is made, will it follow tliat there 
is no object on earth which deserves our pursuit, or that all enjoy- 
ment becomes contemptible which is not perfect ? Let us survey our 
state w'ith an impartial eye, and be just to the various gifts of Hea- 
ven. How vain soever this life, considered in itself^ may be, the 
comforts and hopes of religion arc sufficient to give solidity to the 
enjoyments of the righteous. In the exercise of good affections, and 
the testimony of an approving conscience ; in the sense of peace and 
reconciliation with God through the great Redeemer of mankind ; in 
the finn< confidence of being conducted through all the trials of life 
by. infinite wisdom and goodness; and in the joyful prospect of arriv- 
iisig in the end at immortal felicity; they possess a ha[)piucss wdiich, 
descending from a purer and more perfect religion than this world, 
partakes not of its vanity. 

Besides the enjoyments pecidiar to religion, there arc othtnr plea- 
sures of our present state, which, though of an inferiour order, must 
not be overlooked in the estimate of human life. It is necessary to 
call attention to these, in order to check that repining and unthank- 
ful spirit to which man is always too prone. Some degree of im- 
portance must be allowed to the comforts of health, to tlie innocent 
gratifications of sense, and to the entertainment afforded us by all the 
beautiful scenes of nature : some to the pursuits and amusements of 
social life ; and more to the intern^] enjoyments of thought and re- 
flection, and to the pleasures of afiectionatc intercourse witli those 
whom we love. These comfor^ are often held in too low estimation^ 
merely b^use they are ordinary and conmion ; although that be the 
chcumstance which ought, in reason, to enhance tiieir value. They 
lie open, in some degree, to all ; extend through every rank of life, 
and fill up agreeably many of those spaces in our present existence, 
Vjrhich are not occupied with higher objects, or with serious cares. 

We are in several respects unjust to Providence in the coihput- 
ati(^n of our pleasures and our pains. We number the hours which 
are smut in distress or sorrow ; but we forget those which have 
passed aww. if not in high enjoyment, yet in the midst of those gentle 
satisfactiem and placid emotions which make life glide smootlily 
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along. We complain of the frequent disappointments which we sof 
fer in our pursuits. But we recollect not, that it is in pursuit, more 
than in attainment, that our pleasure no^consists. In the present 
state of human nature, man derives moreVenjoyment fr(»n the exer- 
tion of his active powers in the midst^ toils and efforts, than he 
could receive from a still and uniform possession o£ the object which 
he strives to gain. The solace of the mind under^ all its labours, is 
hope ; tuid there are few situations which entirely exclude it. Forms 
of expected bliss are often gleaming upon us through a cloud, to re- 
vive and exhilai'ate the most distressed. If pains be scattered through' 
all the coiulltions of life, so also are pleasures. Happiness, as far as 
life affords it, can be engrossed by no rank of men to the exclusion of 
the rest ; on the contrary, it is often found where, at first view, it 
would have been least expected. When the human condition appears 
most depressed, the feelings of men, through the gracious appoint 
ment of Providence, adjust themselves wonderfully to their state, and 
enable them to extract satisfaction from sources that are totally un- 
known to others. Were the great botly of men fairly to compute the 
hours which they pass in ease, and even witli some degree of pleasure, 
they would be found fiir to exceed the number of those which are 
spent ill absolute pain either of body or mind. But in order to make 
a still more accurate estimation of the degree of satisfaction which, in 
the midst of cardily vanity, man is permitted to enjoy, the three fol- 
lowing observations claim our attention : — • . 

The first is. That many of the evils which occasiem our complaiiitft 
of the world are wholly imaginary. They derive their existence frofti 
fancy and humour, and childish subjection to the opinion of others. 
The distress which they produce, I admit, 'is real; but its reality 
arises not from the nature of tilings, but from that disorder of ima- 
gination which a small measure of reflection might rectify. In proof 
of this, we may observe that the persons who live most simply, and 
follow die dictates of plain undmdterated nature, are most exempted 
from this class of evils. It is among the higher ranks of mankind 
that they chiefly abound ; where fantastic refinements, sickly delicacy, 
and eager emulation, ojien a thousand sources of vexation peculiar to 
themselves. Life cannot but prove vain to them who affect a disre- 
lish of every pleasure diat is not both exquisite and new ; who mea- 
sure 'enjoyment not by their own feelings, but by the sUmdardof 
fashion ; who think diemselves miserable if others do not admire their 
state. It is not from wants or sorrows that dieir compll^nts arise ; 
but, though it may appear a paradox, from too much freedom from 
sorrow and want ; from the languor of vacant life, and the irritation 
occasioned by those stagnating humours which ease and indulgence 
have bred within them. In their case, therefore, it is not the vanity 
of the world, but the vanity of their minds, which is to be accused. 
Fancy has raised up die spectres which haunt them. Fancy has 
formed the cloud which hangs over their life. Did they allow the 
light of reason to break forth, thg spectres would vani^, and the 
cloud be dispelled. • 

The second observation on this liead^sis, 'Fhat, of those fflnils which 
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may be call^ real, because they owe not their existence to 
nor can be removed by rectifying opinion, a great proportion is 
brought upon us by our^n misconduct. Diseases, poverty, disap- 
pointment, .and shame, afeikr from being, in every instance^ the un- 
avoidable. doom of men. They are much more frequently the off- 
spring of their own misguided choice. Intemperance engenders 
disease, sloth produces poverty, pride creates disappointments, and 
dishonesty exposes to shame, 'file ungoverned passions of men 
betray them into a thousand* follies; their follies into crimes; and 
their crimes into mistbrtuncs. Yet nothing is more common than 
for such ns have been the audiors of their own misery, to msike loud 
complaints of the hard fate of man, and to take revenge upon the 
human condition by arraigning its sup})osed vanity. The foolishness 
of man first petDcrletk his and then his heaH fretteth against the 
Ijord» 

I do not, however, mainUiin, that it is within our power to be 
altogether tree of those self^^rocured evils. For perfection of any 
kind is beyond the reach of man. Where is the wisdom that never 
errs? where die just mjm that oifendeth not? Nevertheless, much 
is here left to ourselves ; and, imperfect as we are, the consequences 
of right or of wrong conduct make a wide difference in the happiness 
of men. Experience every day shows, diat a sound, a well-governed, 
and virtuous mind contributes greatly to smooth the path of life; and 
that xmsdom cxcellcth fblhj as far as light cxcellcth darkness. The 
wap of the wicked is as darkness ; (hep know not at what they stumble. 
But the righteousness (f the pet feet shall direct his ways; and he that 
walketh uprightly^ walketh surely. The lendency of the one istow'ards 
a plain and safe region. The course of the other leads him amidst 
snares and precipices. The one occasionally may, the other una- 
voidably must, incur much trouble. Let us not then confound, under 
one general charge, those evils of die world which belong to the lot 
of humanity, tuid those which, through divine assistance, a wise and 
good man may, iii a gi'eat measure, escape. 

The third observation which I make resjiects diose evils which 
are bulb real and unavoidable; from which neither wisdom nor 
goodness can procure our exemption. Under these this comfort 
reiiiains, that if they cannot be preve!'ted, there are means, however, 
by which they may lie much alleviattnl. Religion is the great prin- 
ciple which acts under such circumstances, as the corrective of human 
vanity. I^inspires fortitude, supports patience, and. by its prosjiects 
and pioinises, darts a cheering ray into the darkest sliade of human 
life. If it cannot secure the virtuous from disappointment in their 
pursuits, it forms diem to such a temper as renders their disappoint- 
ments more light and casy*than those of other men. If it does not 
ba^^ dissatisfaction from their worldly pleasures, it confers spiritual 
pleasures in their stead. If it ensures them not the possession of 
what tliey love, it furnishes comfort under the loss. As far as it 
estahlishca a contented frame of qynd, it supplies the want of all that 
worldly covet tq possess. Compare the behaviour of the sensual 
and cornpted with that of the upright and h«dy, when both arc 
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feeling the effects of human vanity, and the difference of their sitiv- 
ation will be manifest. Among the former, you are likely to find a 
querulous and dejected ; among the latt^ a com}X)sed and iniknly 
spirit. The lamentations of the one ekme a mixture of pity and 
contempt; while the dignity which the other maintains in distress, 
commands respect The sufierings of the former settle into a peevish 
and fretful disposition ; those of the latter soften'^ the temper, and 
improve the heart These consequences extend so far as to give 
ground for asserting, that a good man enjoys more happiness in the 
course of a seemingly unprosperous life, than a bad man does in the 
midst of affluence and luxury. What a conspicuous pit^of of this is 
afforded by the Apostle Paul, who from the very depth of affliction 
could send forth such a triumphant voice as proclaims the complete 
victory which he had gained over the evils of life I Troubled on eocry 
side^yet 7Wt distressed ; perplexed^ but not in despair ; persecuted^ but not 
forsaken ; cast domsn^ but not destroyed, For^ though our outward man 
pet'isk^ our inward man is 7'enewedt iUtybyday, * Such, though perhaps 
in an inferiour degree, will be the influence of a genuine religious 
principle upon all true Christians. It begins to perform that office 
to them here, which hereafter it will more completely discharge, of 
wipmg away the tears from their eyes. 

Such, upon die whole, is the estimate which we are to form of 
human life. Much vanity will always belong to it; though the 
degree of its vanity will depend, in a great measure, on Our own 
character and conduct. To the vicious, it pres(»nts nothing but a 
continued scene of disappointment and dissatisfaction. To the good, 
it is a mixed state of things ; where many real comforts may be en- 
joyed ; where many resources under trouble may be obtained ; but 
where trouble, in one form or other, is to be expected as the lot of 
man. From this view of liuman life, 

Thj3 first practical conclusion which we are to draw is, That it 
highly concerns us not to be unreasonable in our ex))ectations of 
worldly felicity. Let us always remember where w^e arc; from what 
causes the human state has become subject to depression ; and upon 
what accounts it must remain under its present law. Such is the 
infatuation of self-love, that though in the general doctrine of the 
vanity of Uie world all men agree, yet almost every one flatters hhn- 
self .tbat his own case is to be an exception from the common 
rule. He rests on expectations which he tliinks cannot fail him ; 
and though the present be not altogether according to'^^his wish, 
yet witli the confidence of certain hope he anticipates liiturity. 
Hence the angiiisli of disappointments fills the world; and evils, 
which are of themselves sufficiently severe, oppress with double force 
the upprepared and iinsus|iecting mind. • Notlung tlierefore is of 
gi’cater consequence to our peace, than to have always before our 
eyes such views of the world os shtill prevent our expecting more 
from it than it is destined to afford. We destroy our joys by devour- 
ing them before hand with too eager expectation. We ruin the 
happiness of life when we attempt to raise it too high. A:folerable 

• 2 Cor. iv. S, a. 16. ^ 
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and comfortable state is all that we can propose to ourselves on eaith. 
Peace and contentment, not bliss nor transport, is the iull portion of 
man. Perfect joy is res(|rvcd for heaven. 

But while wc repress too sanguine hopes formed upon human 
life, let us, in the second place, guard against the other extreme, 
of repining and discontent. Enough has been already said to 
show, that, notwithstanding the vanity of the world, a considerable 
degree of comfort is attainable in the present state. Let the recol- 
lection of this serve to reconcile us to our condition, and to check 
the arrogance of complaints and murmurs. — What art thou, O son 
of man ! who, having sprung hut yesterday out of the dust, darest to 
lift u}? thy voice against thy Maker, and to arraign his providence, 
because all things are not ordered according to thy wish? What 
title hast thou to find fault with the order of the universe, whose lot 
is so much beyond what thy virtue or merit gave thee ground to 
claim ? Is it nothing to thee to have been introduced into this mag- 
iiiilccnt world ; to have been admitted as a s))cctator of the Divine 
wisdom and works ; and to have h^d access to all the comforts which 
Nature, with a bountiful hand, has poured forth around thee ? Are 
all the hours forgotten which thou hast passed in ease, in compla- 
cency, or joy ? Is it a small favour in thy eyes, that the hand of 
Divine mercy has been stretched forth to aid thee, and, if thou reject 
not its proffered assistance, is ready to conduct thee into a happier 
state of existence ? When thou coniparcst thy condition with thy 
desert, blush, and be ashamed of thy complaints. Be silent, be grate- 
ful, and adore. Receive with thankfulness the blessings which are 
allowed thee. Revere that government wdiich at present refuses thee 
more. Rest in this conclusion, that though there be evils in tlie 
w'orld, its Crealtor is wise and good, and has b^en bountiful to thee. . 

.. In the third place. The view which we have taken of human life 
^mld naturally direct us to such pursuits as may have most influence 
fo# correcting its vimity. There are tw^o great lines of conduct which 
offer themselves to our choice. 'ITie one leads towards the goods of 
the mind ; the other towards those of fortune. The former, which 
is iidopted only by the few, engages us chiefly in forming our prin- 
ciples, regulating our dispositions, improving all our inward powers. 
The latter, which in every age ha ’ been followed by the multitude, 
points at no other end but attaining the conveniences and ))leasurcs 
of external life. It is obvious, that, in this last pursuit, the vanity of 
the w()rld will encounter us at every step. For this is the region 
in which it reigns, and where it chiefly displays its power. At the 
same time, to lay tlie w'orld totally out of view, is a vain attempt. 
Tlie numberless ties by which wc are connected with external things, 
put it out of our power to* behold them with indifference. But though 
we cannot wrap ourselves up entirely in the care of the mind, yet tfic 
more we make its welfare our chief object, the nearer shall we ap- 
proach to that happy independence on the world, which places us 
beyond the reach of suffering from its vanity. 

ITiat discipline, therefore, which corrects the eagerness of worldly 
pabsioniilVwhich fortifies the heart with virtuous principles, which cn- 
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lightens the mind with useful knowledge, and funiishe2%> it matter 
of enjo}mie]it from within Itself, is of more consequence to real feli- 
city, than all tlie provision which we can make of tiie goods of for- 
tune. To tliis let us bend our chief nttennon. Let us the heart 
with all diligence^ seeing out of it are the issues of life* Let us account 
our mind the most important province which is •committed to our 
care ; and if we cannot rule fortune, study at least to rule ourselves. 
Let us propose for our object, not w^irldly success, which it depends 
not on us to obtain ; but that uprigfit and honourable discharge of 
our duty in every conjuncture, which, through the Divine assistance^ 
is always widiiiroiir })ower. Let our happiness be sought where our 
proper praise is found ; and that be accounted our only r^kl evil, 
which is the evil of our nature ; not tluit, which is either the appoint- 
ment of Providence, or which arises from the evil of others. 

But, in order to ca)*ry on with success this rational and manly 
plan of conduct, it is necessary, in the last })lace, that to moral, we 
join religious discipline. Under the present imperfection of our 
minds, and amidst the frequent shocks w'hich w'e receive from human 
evils, much do we stand in need of every assistance for supporting 
our constancy. Of all assistance to which we can have recourse, 
none is so powerful as what may be derived from the principles of 
the Christian faith. He who builds on any other foundation, will 
find in the day of trial that he had built his house on the sand. 
Man is formed by his nature to look up to a superiour being, and 
to lean upon a strength that is greater than his own. All the^’Con- 
sideratioiis which wc can offer for confirming his mind, presuppose 
this resource, and derive from it their principal efficacy. 

Never then let us lose sight of those great objects which religion 
brings under our view, if wx* liope to stand firm and erect amid^ the 
dangers and distresses of our present stale. Let us cultivate alLt^^t 
connection with the great Father of Spirits which our conditidhvijd- 
inits; by piety and prayer; by dependence on his aid, and trksl^]n 
1) is promises; by a devout sense of his presence, and a continual 
endeavour to acquire his grace and favour. Let us, with humble 
Jaith and reverence, commit ourselves to the blessed llcdeemer of 
the world ; encouraged by the discoveries which he has made to us 
of the divine mercy, and by the hopes which he has afforded us of 
being raised to a nobler and happier station in the kingdom of God. 
So shall virtue, grounded upon piety, attain its full strength. In- 
spired witli a religious spirit, and guided by rational princijples, we 
shall be enabled to hold a steady course through tliis mixed region 
of pleasure and pain, of hopes and fears ; until the period arrive when 
that cloud which the present vanity of tlie world throws over human 
affiur^, shall entirely disappear, md etemtd light be diffused over all 
the works and ways of God. 
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I^RMON XXIII. 

ON DEATH. . 

Psalm xxiii. 4. 

YeOj ihougfi I walk through the mlley of the shad(JW of deeUhy I will 
fear no evil; for thou art with me; thy rod and thy slcff they com^ 
fort me. 

1'his exhibits the pleasing picture of a pious man rejoicing 

in the goodness of Heaven. He looks around him on his state, ana 
his heart overflows with gratitude. When he reviews the past part 
of liis life, he contemplates God as his shepherd^ who hath made him 
lie down in gtreri paMures^^ and led him beside the still waters. When 
he considers the present, he beholds his divine benefactor preparing 
a teiUe for him in the presence of his enemies^ and making his cup ' 
. When he looks forward to t]|e future, he confides in the some 
^podness, as continuing to follow him all the days of his lifc^ and btdng^ 
to dwell in the house (f the Lord for ever. Amidst these 
of tnuiquillity and happiness, one object presents itself, which 
iA'Is^pd^t to overcast the minds and to damp tlicgoy of the grcat6j$t 
part of men ; that is, the approach of death. But on the Psalmist it 
produced no such effect. With perfect composure and serenity, he 
look^ferward to the time when he is to j)ass through the valley ojfthe 
shadow of death. The prospect, instead of dejecting him, appears to 
’"heighten his triumph, \)y that security which the jiresence of his 
^i^|h£y Guardian afforded him. I will fear no evil, fot* thou art 
; and pursuing the allusion with which he had begun, exults 
hope that the shepherd who had hitherto conducted him, 
|support him with his staffs while he passed through that dark 
S^^ous region, and with his rod, or pastoral crook, would guard 
him Trdrn every danger. 

Such is the happy distinction which good men enjoy, in a situation 
the most formidable to human nature. That threatening spectre 
which appals others, carries no terrour to them. While worldy men 
arc justly said through fear of death to be all their life-time sulgect to 
bondage^ to the righteous only it belongs to look on death, and smifiL ' 
Since it is in the power of religion to confer upon us so high a 
privilege, let us adventure to contemplate steadilythis last foe whom 
we must all encounter. Let us consider what dead) is in itself, and 
W what means good men are enabled to meet it with fortitude, 
’tnough the subject may be reckoned gloomy, it must be admits to 
be interesting. The clos6 of life is a solemn and important evait, 
to which every wise man will have regard in tlie general tenour of 
his conduct No one can act his part with propriety^ who considers 
not how it is to terminate ; and to exclude from our thiwghts what 
we cannot prevent from actuals taking place, is the refl^ of none 
but^the timorous, and weak. We are more encouraged'to enter on 
this mediation, ^ 1:^ reflecting on the superiour advantages which, as 
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Christians, we enjoy for overcoming the fear of de 
holy man whose sentiment is now before us. /rhosoi|p^t 
whif:h he belield tlirough the m^um of tyj^ and 
revealed to us. That dispensation of grace, which in his^dltyf ISS^an 
to open, is now completed. That life and immortality, which theif 
only dawned on die world, have now shone forth with full light fuid 
splendour. 

Death may be considered in^hree views : as the separation of the 
soul from the body ; as the conclusion of the present life ; as the enr 
trance into a new state of existence. In the first view, it is regard^ 
as painful and agonizing. In the second, it is melancholy wd dc« 
jecting. In the third, it is awful and alarming. One of tne first 
inquiries which occurs concerning it is, for wnat purposes it was 
clothed with all these terrours ? Why, under the government of a 
gracious Being, the termination of life was loaded with so much sor- 
row and distress ? We know that, in consequence of the fall, death 
was inflicted as a punishment upon the human race. But no unne- 
cessary severities are ever exerci^ by God ; and the wisdom 
goodness of the divine plan will be much illustrated, by obser 
that all the formidable circumstances which attend death are, in-i 
pr^nt situation of mankind, absolutely requisite to the ))roper gc 
ment of the world. The terrours of death are, in fact, the 
guardians of life. They excite in every individual that desir|^< 
preservation, which is Nature's first law. They reconcile* ' 
bear the distresses of life with patience. They prompt him to und 
its useful and necessary labours with alacrity ; and they restrain him 
from many of those evil courses by which lys salety would iy^)ven- 
dangered. While they are in so many respects beneficiSl 
individual, they arc, at the same time, the safeguard of socictjl^^|;If * 
death were not dreaded and abhorred as it is by men, no })ubljci 
could be preserved in the world. Tlie sword of authority werej 
up in vain. The sanctions of law would lose their effect. 
fold and the executioner would be derided; and the violent lett to 
trample unrestrained on the rights of tlie peaceful. If, notwitlistand- 
ing the restraints which self-preservation imposes, society is so often 
disturbed , by the crimes of the wicked, what a scene of confusion 
would it become, if capital punishments, which arc the last resource 
ojTgovei'nmcnt, were of no influence to deter offenders ! * 

For such important ends the conclusion of life has, by tlie mpoint- 
*meni of Providence^ been made an awful object. Tlie valley of 
death has been planted with terrours to the apprehension of men. 
IIer€|| as in many other instances, what seemed at first to arraign the 
goo(6ro^a **of the Deity, is upon inquiry found to 'confirm it. But 
though, for the most salutary purposes, it Was requite that the fear 
of deam should be a poweifol piinciple in human nature, yet, like 
our other prqiensities, it is apt, when left to itself^ to run into excess. 
Over many ^usurps such an ascendant as to debase their character, 
and to defeli^the chief ends of living. To preserve it within such 
bounds l])ik it shall not interrupt us in performing the prop& ofSces 
and duties of lif^ is the distinedon of the brave man htiove the 6oward ; 
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And to suniijiAift i| in suc^a degree, that it shall not, even in ne;^. 
prospect^ di^^t ouir i^irit, trouble our peace,' is ilie great 
In^which vime enjoy| ab^e guilt It has been the study of 
wise Wtd* reflecting, in every to attain this steadiness of 
Philosophy pursued it as its chief object; and professed thatth||gi3eat 
end of its discipline was, to enable its votaries to conquer thqiW gf 
death. I^t us then, before wc have recourse to the more powerful 
aid of Religion, hearken for a little to what Reason has suggested on 
d)is subject. Her assistance ‘may, perhaps, be not entiray despi- 
cable ; and though the armour wliich she offers be not complete^ of 
proof, ^ may serve, however, to turn aside, or to blunt, s6rne of the 
shaffs^ich arc aimed against us by the last foe. 

After this manner she may be supposed to address mankind, in 
order to reconcile them to their fate : — Children of men ! it is well . 
known to you, that you are a mortal race. Death is the law of your , 
nature, the tribute of your being, the debt which till are bound to 
j)ay. On these tenns you received life, that you should be ready to 
jdve it up when Providence calls you to make room for others, who, 
W like manner, when their time isrconic, shall follow you. He who 
is' unwilling to submit to death when Heaven decrees it, deserves not 
to have lived. You might as reasonably complain that you did not 
live before the time appointed for your coming into the world, as 
lament that you are not to live longer, when the period of your 
quitting it is arrived. What divine Providence hath made necessary, 
human prudence ought to comply with cheerfully. Submit at any 
rate you must; and is it not much better to follow of your own 
accord, than to be dragged reluctantly, and by force ? What privi- 
lege' have you to plead, or what reason to urge, why you should pos- 
^esf an exemption from the common doom? All things around you 
portal and perishing. Cities, states, and empires, have their 
1 set. The proudest monuments of human art moulder into 
Even the works of nature wax old and decay. In the midst 
"iHf thiS 'Unhersal tendency to c}*angc, could you expect that to your 
^anie alone a permanent duration should be given ? All who have 
gone before you, have subrnittevt to the stroke of death. All who 
are to come affer you, shall undergo tlie same fate. The great and 
the good, the prince and the peasant, tlie renowned and the obscure, 
5Ltravel alike the road which leails to the grave. At the mompt 
when YOU expire, thousands throughout the world, shall, together 
with ^> 11 , be yielding up tbeir breath. Can that be held a great 
calamity, wliich is common to you with every thing that lives on 
earth ; which is an event as much according to the course of nature, 
as it is that leaves shall fall in autumn, or that fruit should drop from 
the tree when it is fully ripe ? 

The pain of death cannot be very long, and is probably less severe 
than, what you have at other times experienced. HThe pomp of death 
is more terrifying than death itself. It is to the "weakness of ima- 
gination that it owes its chief power of dejecting ;|^ 0 )|j|r spirits ; 
when the force of the mind is roused, there is almost no p&srion in 
tbi^our nature but what has showed itself able to overcome the fear of 
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^ l^th. Honour liiSi defied death; love has desyisc^ ^ shame has 
Aitiieduponit; revenge has disregarded a thbipaikl ditf^as 

^'ivj^ed Ibr its ap])roach. Is it not str^ge “t nat reason anlT virtue wmoi 
giVte you stren^h to surnionfit that mr^ which, even in feeble Imnd^ 
so rtu^ passions have conquered ? What inconsistency is there W 
complaining so much of the evils of life, and being at the same tim^so 
afraid of what is to terminate them all ? Who can tell whether his 
future lifrfnight not teem with dftftsters^aiid miseries, ns yctunkiwwn, 
were h to be prolonged according to his wish ? At any rate, is it desiiw 
able Jto draw life out to the last dregs, and to w^ait till old age pour 
upoti you its whole store of diseases and sorrows ? You lament wt you 
are to die ; but did you view your situation properly, you woulu have 
much greater cause to lament if you were chained to this life for two 
or three hundred years, without possibility of release. Expect there- 
fore calmly that which is natural in itself, and which must be dt, 
because it is the ajipoiiitmcnt of Heaven. Perform j'otir duty as a 
good subject of the Deity, during tlie time allotted you; and lejoice 
that a period is fixed for your cj^mi^sion from the present warta r^. 
Remember that the slavish dread of death destroys all the comfe^T 
of that life which you seek to pi*eserve. Better to undergo the stroke 
of death at once, than to live in perpetual misery from tlie fear of 
dying. 

fcJucn discourses as these are specious at least, and plausible. The 
arguments are not w itlioiit streiigtli, and ought to produce some elicct 
on a considerate leflicting mind. But it is to be suspected that their 
effect will be chiefly felt when the mind i-* culm and at ease; rather 
when speculating upon death at a distance, tliaii when beholding it 
at hand. When the ci ideal iiionient arri\ es, w Inch places the anxious^ ^ 
trembling soul on the borders of an unknown world, reasonings ^ 
drawn from necessity and propriety will be of small avail tO quie^ktev 
alarms. In order to uHbrd lelief, you must gi\ c it hope ; you must 
niise it i)rotcctioii ; you must offer somewhat on which it can lay Kolk^ 
for support amidst tlie struggles of Uiboui ing nature. Hence the gremf i\ 
importance of tliose discweiics which u\ elation has made, and 
those princjpl.es with which it foitifies the heait. To the coiisidei- 
atioii of these^ let us next proceed, and obserse llieir superlour efficacy 
for surmounting the fear of death. In order to judge of their import- 
ance, it will be proper to take a view of death in each of those lights 
in which it appears most formidable to mankind. / 

It may be considered, first, as the ternunation of our present 
existence ; the final period of all its joys and hopes. The conclud- 
ing scene of any course of action in wliicli we have been engaged 
with pleasure, even the last sight of objects which wo ha\e been long 
accustQmed to behold, seldom fails of striking the mind with ])aii]ful 
regret. How many circumstances will concur to heighten that rcgi’el, 
when the time comes of our bidding an eternal adieu to tlie light of 
day ; to every pursuit which had occupied our attention as citizens 
of world; and to every friend and relation who had attacin d our 
licarts I How dejecting is the thought to the greatest } ail ol* men, 
that the sun shall rise, and the seasons shall return to others, but no 
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while their neighbours are engaged jin the 
jisiypuiairs shut up iii a dark lonesome n^ioi^ 

and e^piin ai]lpi|mjm, 21s dunigh they never ' 

Win the cutiinig off my shall go to the gates of 

'?prived of the residue of my years. J shall not see A 
Win the land*qf the living. I shall behold man no fnori mt% 
i^abitants of the world. * 

Let vSs now observe, that the dejiition into which we are 
sink at such a juncture, will bear proportion to the degree ' 
attach]|^it to the objects which we leave, and to the impor 
those jfeu rces which remain with us when they are gone. 
is takl^^rewell of a country tlirough which he hacl travelled witli 
satisfaction, and he who is driven from his niitive land, with whicli 
pe had connected every idea of settlement and comfort, will have 
very different feelings at the time of departure. Such is the^djifero 
ence which, at the hour of death, takes place between the 
and the ungodly. The latter knows nothing higher or b^r than 
present state of existence. Ills inten^sts, his pleHsures,:liis ,^- 
Rotations, all centered here. He lived solely for the enjoyme^^ of 
this world. Dreadful, therefore, and insupportable must be ^ that 
event whicli separates him from these for ever. Whereas the cul- 
ture of religion had previously formed tlie mind of a Christian for a 
calm and easy transition from this life. It had instructed him in 
the proper estimate of sublunary happiness. It had set higher pros^ 
pei^ before him. It had formed him to a more refined.^taate qf 
enjoyment, than what the common round of worldly amui^eniente 
could gratify. It gave him connections and alliances with spiritual 
objects, which are unknown to the men of the world. Heni^dM^ugh 
he be attached to life by the natural feelings of humanity, he is raised- 
^ atove the weak and unmanly regret of parting witli it. He knew 
dm it was intended as preparatory only to a succeeding state. As 
as the season of preparation should be finished, he expected a 
removal ; and when Providence ^ves tlie signal, lnW bids adieu to 
the world with composed resolution and undisturbed heart. . 
though death interrupt him in the middle of his designs, and br^w 
off the plans which he had formed, of being useful to liis family and 
the'W'orld? All the.se he leaves w'<lh tranquillity in tKe^-jhinds of that 
Providence to whicli he has ever been accustomed to loo|^ up with 
^resignation ; which governed the world, wisely and graciously before 
he existed ; and which he knows will continue to govern it with equal 
wisdom and benignity when he shall be in it no more. The time of 
his departure was not left to his own choice; but he believes it to 
be the most proper, because it is the time chosen by Him who can- 
not err. Honourable age is not that which standeth in len^h tiwfi^ ^ 

iked which is nseasured by numl^er of years. But wisdom ts the 
iStir to man i und an wispotted life is old ag€.\ When^be behold 
friends and relations mourning<l^und Um, his heaj^my.melt, 
but will not b^^erpowered ; for it is relieved by the thol[£ttk:llil^^ 
is hiding theim^v a temporary, not an eternal farewcU^^ 

* Isfuali, XXK|^^‘|(0> 11. ,, t Wisdom of Solomon, 
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mei) 4 j&thein, in the mean time, to the 

has ; and while he is parting toice f 

soothihis spirit with those 

childrmj I will preserve them alit^lSlind let" thy '^Aeifws tfulst t/ra 
Qf^th is more thau the conclusion of human life. It is t9^ 
which, at the same time that it closes on this world, o[)cns into etelr 
Under this view, it has often been the subject of terrour to 


this view, it has often been the subject of terrour to the 
arid reflecting. The trl^itioit they were about to iiliike^was 
Before them lay a vast undiscovered region, from whose 


bi^i^lho traveller ever returned to bring information of thM^cep- 
tiw'Which he found, or of the objects wlfich he met Th® 

first conception which suggests itself is, that the disembb^^ra spirit 
is to appear before its Creator, who is then to act as its Judge. 'Hie 
strict inquisition which it must undergo, tlic impartial doom which i| 
mu|it 'he^ pronounced, and the unalterable state to which it shall b^ 
asstj^^ji .are awful forms rising before the imagination. They are 
ideas ^lilch conscience forces upon all. Mankind can neither avoid 
considering themselves as accountable creatures, nor avoid viewi|l|g 
death' as the season when their account is to be given. Such a selPF 
titneiit is with most men the source of dread; with all men, of 
anxiety. To a certain degree, a good conscience will conv^ com- 
fort. 'riie reflection on a well-spent life makes a wide difference 
between the last moments of the righteous and the sinner. But 
whose conscience is so clear as to strike him with no remorse? 
Whose righteousness is so unblemished as to abide the scrutiny of 
of the great searcher of hearts ? Who dares rest his everlasflhg 
fate upon his perfect conformity to the rule of duty throughout the 
whole^lif his life? 


We must not judge of the sentiments of men at the approach of 
death, by their ordinary train of thought in the days of health <ai|d^ 
ease. Their views of moral conduct are then, too generally, sujp|^ 
fleial ; slight excuses satisfy their minds, and the avocations of 
prevent their attention from dwelling long on disagreeable subjects. 
But when altogether withdrawn from the affairs of the world, they 
are left to their own reflections on past conduct ; with their spirits en- 
feebled by disease, and their minds impressed with the terroursofan 
invisible r^ion?^ the most resolute are apt to despond, and eveh tlie 
virtuous are in danger of sinking under the remembrance of their er- 
rours and frailties. The fremlding mind casts every-where around 
an anxious exploring eye after any power that can uphold, any mercy 
that will shield and save it. And accordingly we see how ea^rly 
every device has been embraced, which superstition could invent in 
VINOUS countries, for quieting the alarms of the departing spirit. 

'Il'Here appears the great im}x>rtance of those discoveries which 
Christianity has made concerning the government of the universe. It 
displays the ensigns of grace aiid clemency. It reveals the Almigbly, 
nqt OS a^i^tor only and a judj|e/but as a compassionate parent, wpo 

^ame^ who remembers we are dusij us as afathet' • 

'cMldrefi i and xmth whom ihei^e is that he. may 

• Jer. xUx. 11. ' 
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be loved as well as feared. These general views, however, of the 
divini^ adinitiutf ration, would tiot have been suflicient to give full re- 
lief, W t^ y lum not been confirmed by certiiin decisive facts to which 
the milfa c{m appeal amidst all ith' doubts and fears.* Two such facts 
Gospel holds forth to us, particularly adapted to the situation of 
liurnan nature in its greatest extremity; the atonement and the inter- 
cession of Christ. There is no sentiment more natural to men than 
this, .that guilt must be expiated by suficring. All governnient is 
founded on the principle, that' public justice requires compensation 
for crimes ; and all religions proceed upon the belief, that, in order 
to the pardon of the sinner, tlonement must be made to the justice of 
Heaven.* Hence the endless variety of sacrifices, victims, and expi- 
ations, which have filled the earth. The great sacrifice which our 
Redeemer offered for guilt, coincides with these natural sentiments of 
mankind in giving ease to the heart. It shows us tlie forfeit of guilt 
paid by a divine ))ersonagc in our behalf; and allows us to look up to 
tlie Governoiir of the world, as merciful to the guilty in consistency 
with justice and order. But still some anxiety might remain con- 
"terning the extension of that mercy to our ow^n case in particiihur. An 
invisible sovereign is an aw'ful idea; almighty, unknown poww, is 
always formidable, and would be ready to overwhelm the spirit of 
the feeble, were not an intercessor with that sovereign revealed. This 
intercessor is one who lived and acted in oiir own nature ; who not 
only knbws, but who experienced our frailty ; who lias all the feel- 
ings of a brother for human infirmity aiul distress; w^ho lilrnself 
})a.ssed through that valley of the shadem of death which is now open- 
ing on us ; to whose powerful mediation with his Father, w^e have 
every encouragement to commit the charge of onv de{)arting spirit. — 
Such is the provision which Christianity has made for comforting the 
last hours of man. Tlie atonement, and the intercession of Christ, 
are the refuge of the penitent sinnci', and the consolation of the saint. 
By their means, the throne of the universe is encircled with mercy, 
'rhe cloud which hung over the invisible world begins to be dis- 
persed ; ami hope brightens through tlie gloom. 

But what completes the triimiph of good men over death, is the 
prospect of eternal felicity. This was the great object after which 
all nations have sighed, as the or W complete remedy both of tlie mi- 
series of life and the fears of death. On this, the learned and the 
ignorant, the civilized and the savage tribes of mankind, bent their 
longing eyes ; eagerly grasping at every argument, and fondly in- 
dulging every hope, that could promise them a propitious Deity, and 
a prolongation of existiaice in a happier state. But beyond wishes 
and feeble expectations, the light of nature could hardly reach. Even 
the most cultivated, philosoiihical mind was, at the hour of dissolu- 
tion, left in painful suspense. Christianity has put an end to all he- 
sitation. and doubt on this important subject. It has drawn aside the 
vj^il through which reason essayed to penetrate ; and has displayed 
to full view the future dwellings of the spirits of the just, man- 
sions of everlasting rest, the city of the living God» Not only has it 
informed us that a state of perf^pt felicity is prepared for the right- 
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eous, but it has added to this information a variety of circumstances 
which render that state sensible to our pagination, ai^ encoitHiging 
to our hopes. It represents it as fully secured by tm gra^iftf un- 
dertaking of the Saviour of the woiid. It describes it as antkkerit^ 
ance^ to which he has given his followers a right and titlp. He 
said to have taken possession of it in their name. lie rose from the 
grave as ihe finUfruiU of them that sleep ; and under the character of 
their ^r<?-/7mner, entered into the heavenly regions. I am the resur^ 
rectim and the life. He that believeth on me^ though he were dcad^ yet 
shall he live. I give unto my sheep eternal life. 1 ascaid to Father 
and your Father^ to my God and your God. * 

Hence, to those wlio have lived a virtuous life, and who die in the 
faith of Christ, the whole as[)cct of death is changed. Death is to 
them no longer the tyrant wdio ap})roaches with his iron rod, but the 
messenger who brings the tidings of life and liberty. The ])rospects 
which open to them cheer their minds. Even in the valley of death’s 
shade, green pastures a})pear to rise. They view themselves as going 
forth, not to lie silent and solitary in the darkness of the grave, not. 
to wander forsaken in the wide deserts of the universe, Jiot even fib 
pass into a region where they are altogether strangers and iinkiiown ; 
but to. enter on a land, new indeed to sight, but by faith and hope 
frequented long before ; where they shall continue to be under tlie 
cluirge of him who hath hitherto been their guardian, be re-united 
to many of their ancient and beloved friends, and admitted to join the 
innumerable mtdtitudc^ gathered out of all nations^ and tongues^ and. 
people^ who stand before the throne of God. They leave behind tlic 
dregs of their nature ; and cKchaiige this confined and gloomy apart- 
ment of the universe, for the glorious mansions of their Father’s 
house. Blessed surely are the dying in this hope, and blessed the 
dead in this fruition, festifig from their labours^ and followed by their 
works. Good men arc detained at present in the outer court of 
tlie temple : Death admits them into the holy place. As yet, they 
sojourn in the territories of pilgrimage and exile ; Death brings tiieni 
home to the native land of Spirits. In this world, they are divided 
from one another, and mingled with the worthless and vile : Death 
unites in one assembly all the pure and the just. In the sight of' the 
unwise they seemed to die, and their departure was taken for utter de~ 
struction. But they are in peace. Their nward also is with the Jjoi d, 
and the care of them with the Most Uigh .\ — O Death J wheie is now 
thy sting ? O Gh'ave / where is thy victoiy ? Where are the terroiirs 
with which thou hast so long aUrighted tlie nations ? Wliere are 
thy dreary and desolate domains, the haunts of spectres and shades, 
the abhorred dwellings of dai’kncss and corruption? At the touch 
of the divine rod, thy visionary liorrours liave fled. Hie spell is 
broken. The dawn of the celestial morning has dispelled thy dis- 
mal gloom ; and, instead of the habitatiom of dragojis, appeiirs the 
paradise of God. 

But supposing both the regret of quitting life, and the dread of 
entering into a future state, to be ovcircome, there is still one circum- 
* John, li. 25. —u. 17. t^t^isdom of Solomon, iii. 2, 3. — v. 15. 
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ciunstance^hich renders death formidable to many; that is, the 
shock wUch apprehending to sustain at the separation of 

the sdii^'om^xhe body. Formidable, I admit, tliis may justly render 
it to thm whose languishing spirits have no inward |pind whence they 
can then draw relief. Firmness and strength of mind are peculiarly 
requisite for the ^support of nature in its last extremity ; and that 
strength is supplied by religion. The testimony of a good conscience, 
and the remembrance of a virtuous life, a well-grounded trust in the 
divine acceptance, and a firm hope of future felicity, are principles 
sufficient to give composure and fortitude to the heart, even in the 
midst of agony. In what a high degree they can suspend or alleviate 
tlm feelings of pain, has been fully demonstrated, by the magnani- 
mous behaviour of such as have suffered death in the cause of con- 
science and religion. How often has the world beheld them advanc- 
ing to^ meet that supposed king of terroiirs, not witli calmness only, 
but with joy ; raised by divine prospects and hopes, into afl entire 
neglect and contempt of bodily suffering ? 

It is not without reason that a peculiar assistance from Heaven is 
Ibclked for by good men at the hour of death. As they arc taught 
to believe, that in all the emergencies of their life divine goodness has 
watched over them, they have ground to conclude, thfit at the last it 
will not forsake them ; but that, at the season when its aid is most 
needed, it shall be most liberally communicated. Accordingly, a 
persuasion so congruous to the -benignity and compassion of the 
Father of mercies, has been the comfort of pious men in every age. 
My flesh and my heart Jailcth ; bid God is the strength of my heart. 
In the valley of the shadow death 1 will fear no evil^ for thou aH 
with me. When the roll, and staff ol this Sliepherd of Israel are held 
forth to his expiring servjuits, declining nature needs no other sup- 
port. The secret influence of his reviving Spirit is sufficient for their 
consolation and strength, while the painful struggle with mortality 
lasts ; till at length, when the moment arrives that the silvn' cord must 
be loosed^ and the golden bowl be broken^ their Almighty Protector 
carries off the immortal spirit unhurt by the fall of its earthly taber- 
nacle, and places it in a better mansion. — How respectable and 
happy is such a conclusion of human life, when one in this, manner 
(juits the stage of time, honoured t nd supported with the presence of 
his Creator, and . njoying, till, tlie last moment of reflection, the pleas- 
ing thought, that he has not lived in vain ! I have fought a goodfght ; 

I have finished my course ; I have kept the faith. Henceforth there is 
laid up for me a crown (f righteousness^ which the Loo'd the righteous 
Judge shall give me at that day. * 

After the view whicli we have taken of the advantages possessed 
by good men for overcoming the fears of death, the first sentiment 
which should arise in our minds, is gratitude to Heaven for tlie 
hopes ^ich we enjoy by means of the Christian religion. How 
depressM and calamitous was the human condition, as long as the 
terrour of death hung, like a dark cloud, over the inhabitants of the 
earth; when, after all the toils of life, the melancholy silence of the 

• 7 , 8 . 
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grave appeared finally to close the scene of existelilbei if a future 
state opened beliind it, that state teemed with all thos^OJWS of 
horrour which conscious guilt could suggest to a t^ifie^^gin- 
ation ! The hippiest chaii^ which ever took place in tiiqllftircum- 
stances of the human race, is that produced by the discoveries with 
which we are blessed, concerning the government; of the universe, 
the redemption of the world, and the future destination of man. 
How much dignity is thereby added to the human character and 
state ! What light and cheerfulness is introduced into our abode ! 
What eternal praise is due to Him, who, accordifig to his ahmdant 
ma'cy^ hath begotten us again into a lively hope^ by the resurrection of 
Jesus Christ from the dead^ to a7i irdieriiance incoi'mptible^ und^led^ 
and that fadeth not away^ resetwed m heaven J 

The next cfiect which the subject we have considered should pro- 
duce, is an earnest desire to acquire those advantages which good 
men enjoy at their death. The roiid which leads to them is })lain 
and obvious. A peaceful and happy death is, by the appointment of 
Heaven, connected with a holy and virtuous life. Let us renounce 
criminal pursuits and pleasures; let us fear God, and kjcp his coin- 
inandinents ; let us hold faith a7id a good conscience^ if wc hope for 
comfort at our last hour. To prepare for this last hour, every wise 
luan should consider as his most important concern. Death may 
justly be held the test of life. Let a man have supported his cha- 
racter with esteem and applause, as long as he acted on the busy 
stage of the world, il' at the end he sinks into dejection and terrour, 
all his former honour is effaced ; he departs under the imputation of 
either a guilty conscience or a pusillanimous mind. In the ptlier 
parts of luiman conduct, disguise and subtlety may imj>oso on the 
world; but seldom can artifice be supported in the hour of death. 
The mask most commonly falls off, and the genuine character 
appears. When we behold the scene of life closed with proper 
composure and dignity, we naturally infer integrity and fortitude. 
We are led to believe that divine assistance supports the soul, and 
we presage its transition into a happier mansion. Mark the perfect 
man^ and behold the iqmght ; for the cud of that man is peace. 

The last instruction, which our subject points out, respects the 
manner in which a wise and good man ought to stand affected to- 
wards life and death. He ought not to be servilely attached to the 
one. He lias no reason abjectly to dread the other. I..ife is the gift 
of God, which he may justly cherish and hold dear. Nay, he is 
bound by all fair means to guard and preserve it, that he may con- 
tinue to be useful in that post of duty where Providence has placed 
him. But tliere are higher principles to wliich the love of life should 
remain subordinate. Wherever religion, virtue, or true honour, call 
him'forth to danger, life ought to be hazarded without fear- There 
is a generous contempt of death, whicli should distinguisli those- who 
live and walk by the faith of immortality. Tliis is thc^source of 
courage in a Christian. His behaviour ought to show the elevation 
of his soul above the present world; ought to discover the liberty 

* FMbOiiUBIvii* 37. 
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which he possesses, of following the native sentiments ot his mind, 
without jpy of tliose restraints and fetters which tine fear of death 
imposdtgn vicious men. v , ^ > 

At tHfsiyne time, this rational contempt of dMpinust carefully 
be distinguished from that inconsiderate and thou^ness indifference, 
with which some have affected to ti*eat it. lliis is what cannot be 
justified on any principle of reason. Human life no trifle, which 
men may play away at their pleasure. Death, in every view, is an 
important event. It is the mo.^t solemn crisis of the human existence. 
A good mmi has reason to meet it with a calm and firm mind. But 
no man is entitled to treat it with ostentatious levity. It calls for 
manly seriousness of thought. It requires all the recollection of 
which we are capable ; that with the proper disposition of dependent 
beings, when the dust is about to return to its dusty we may deliver 
up the spirit to Him xieho gave it. 


SERMON XXIV. 

ON THE IIAL’PINESS OF A FUTURE STATE. 

[Preached at the Celebration of the Sacrament of tlic Lord's Supper.} 

Revelations, vii. 9. 

After this I heheldy andy to / a great midtitudcy which no man coula 
nnmbcvy of all naiionsy and kindreds^ and pcoplvy and tonguesy stood 
Inffbre the Ihroncy and before the Lamby clothed with while robeSy and 
2)alvis in their hands. 

In tliis mysterious book of Scripture many revolutions are foretold, 
wdiich were to take place in the church of God. They are not in- 
deed so foretold as to afford clear and precise information concerning 
the time of their coming to pass. It would have been, on many ac- 
counts, improper to have lifted up too far that awful veil w hich covers 
futurity. The intention of the Spirit of God was not to gratify the 
curiosity of the learned, by disclosing to them the fate of monarchies 
and nations, but to satisfy the sei ’ ms concerning the general plan, 
and final issue, of the divine government. Amidst those distresses 
wliich bclel Christians during the first ages, the discoveries made in 
this b(;ok were peculiarly seasonable; as they showed that there was 
an Almighty Guardian, wlio watched with particular attention over 
the interests of the church which he had formed ; who foresaw all the 
commotions which were Ip happen among the kingdoms of the earth, 
and would so over-rule them as to promote in the end the cau^se of 
truth. I'his is the chief scope of those mystic visions with which the 
Apostle John was favoured ; of seals opened in heaven ; of trumpets 
sounding aud vials poured forth. The kingilom of darkness was to 
mlAitain for a while a violent spmggle against the kingdom of light. 
But afe^the conclusion, a voice was to be heard, as the voice (f many 
WaUvis and of mighty ihxmderin^^^fj^ngy Allclujahy fin' the Len d God 
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Omnipotent.reigneth. 'Die kingdoms of this world are hecfMe the king^ 
doms our Ijord^ a fid. of ^is Christy and he shall reign JbreveIkT Such^ 

is the prbspeqt mth the Divine Spirit at intervals e]m|htens, 
and with whic^|^l^^wy terminates^ the many dark am (Kreful 
scenes that are e^bited in this book. In closing the canon of Scrip- 
ture, he, with great propriety, leaves upon our mind deep impres- 
sions of the triumphs of righteousness, and of the blessedness of the 
redeemed. J^er this I beheld^ and^ lo! a great multitfide, which no 
inan could number^ of all nations^ and kindreds^ and people^ and tof^uesj 
stood before the throne^ and bfore the Lamb, clothed with white robes, 
and palms in their hands. 

These words present a beautiful description of the happiness of 
saints in heaven ; a subject on which it is, at all times, both comfort- 
able and improving to meditate. On this day in particular, when 
we are to commemorate the dying love of our Saviour, we cannot be 
be better employed than in contemplating what his love hath pur- 
chased ; in order both to awaken our gratitude, and to confirm our 
attachment to him. The sacrament of the Supper is the oath of our 
fidelity. Let us dispose ourselves lor celebrating it, by taking a view 
of tlie rewards which await the faithful. I shall, for this end, in se- 
veral observations from the words of the Text, taken in connection 
with the context, endeavour to illustrate, in some im})erfect degree, 
the j)rospect which is here aflTorded us of a state of future felicity ; 
and then shall make practical improvement of the subject. 

1. WiiAT the words of the Text most obviously suggest is, that 
heaven is to be considered as a state of blessed society. A multitude, 
a numerous assembly, are here represented as sharing together^hc 
same felicity and honour. Without society, it is impossible for man 
to be happy. Place him in a region where he was surrounded with 
every pleasure ; yet there, if hci found himself a solitary individual, 
he would pine and languish. They are not merely our wants, and 
our mutual dependence, but our native instincts also, which impel us 
to associate together. Tlie intercourse which we here maintain with 
our fellows, is a source of our chief enjoyments. But, alas! how 
much are tlicse allayed by a variety of disagreeable circumstances that . 
enter into all our connexions ! Sometimes we suffer from the dis- 
tresses of those whom we love; and sometimes from their vices or 
frailties. Where friendship is cordial, it is exposed to the wounds 
of painful sympadiy, and to the anguish of violent separation. Where 
it is so cool as not to occasion sympathetic pains, it is never produc- 
tive of much pleasure. The ordinary commerce of the %vorld con- 
sists in a circulation of frivolous intercourse, in which the heart has 
no concern. It is generally insipid, and often soured by the slightest 
difference in humour, or opposition of intorest. We fly to company, 
in order to be relieved from wearisome correspondence with ourselves ; 
and the vexations which vre meet with in society, drive us b^k again 
into solitude. Even among the virtuous, dissensions arise ;%nd dis- 
agreement in opinion too often produces alienation of hea^ 
form few connexions where somewl^ does not occur to disappoint 
* • R«.. 15. 
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our hopesNF The beginnings are often pleasing. We flatter our- 
selves^ith having found those who will disgust. 

But vulaknesses are too soon discovered. love 

waxes cold We are jealous of one an6^^^w|^c^f^^d to live 
in disguise. A studied civility assumes me^ j|ra|||p^out the plea- 
sure, of friendship ; and secret animosity and e^pl^e often conceal- 
ed under the caresses of dissembled aftection. 

Hence the pleasure of eardily society, like all our other pleasures, 
is extremely imperfect; and can give us a very faint conception of the 
joy that must arise from the society of perfect spirits in a happier 
world. Here, it is with difficulty tliat we can select from the cor- 
rupted crowd a few with w'hom we wish to associate in strict union. 
There, are assembled all the wise, the holy, and the just, who ever 
existed in the universe of God ; without any distress to trouble tlieir 
mutual bliss, or any source of disagreement to interrupt their {)er- 
petual harmony. Artifice and concealment are unknown there. There, 
no competitors struggle, no factions contend ; no rivals supplant eacli 
other. The voice of discord never rises, the whisper of suspicion 
never circulates, among those itmocent and benevolent spirits. Each, 
happy in himself, participates in the happiness of all the rest ; and, 
by reciprocal communications of love and friendship, at once receives 
from and atlds to the sum of general felicity. Renew the memory of 
the most afiectionate friends with whom you were blest in any period 
of your life. Divest them of all those infirmities which adhere to the 
human character. Rccal the most pleasing and tender moments 
which yon ever enjoyed in their society ; and the remembrance of 
th(^ sensations may assist you in conceiving that felicity which is 
possessed by the saints” above. The happiness of brethren dwelling 
together in unity is, with great justice and beauty, compai'ed by the 
Psalmist to such things as are most refreshing to the heart of man : 
to the fragrancy of the richest odours, and to the reviving influence 
of soft ethereal dews. It is liter the iweciom ointment imired on the 
head of Aaron f and like the dew oflle^mon^ even the dew that descend^ 
cth on thf;^wmtains of Zion^ where the Ij)rd commandeth the blessings 
even life jhf cvetmore. * 

Besides the felicity which springs from perfect love, there are 
two circumstances which particularly enhance the blessedness of 
that mtdtitude ^aho stand before the throne; these are, access to 
the most exalted society, and renewal of the most tender con- 
nexions. The former is pointed out in tlie Scripture by joining 
the innumerable company of angels^ and the general assembly and. 
church of the frst’bom; by sitting down with Abraham^ andlsaac^ and 
Jacoby in the kingdom^ heaven \s a promise which opens thesubliin- 
est prospects to the human mind. It allows good men to entc^rtain 
the no|>e^ that separated from all the dr^s of the human mass, from 
thaj^mi^d and polluted crowd in the midst of which they now dwell, 
tl^ey shift be pernfitted to mingle with prophets, patriai'chs, and 
l|iostles, with legislators and herc^^. with all those great and illus- 
tfious spirits, who have shoni^^p&er ages as the servants of God, 

* Psalm 2, 3. 
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or the be|jijiif|u:tors of iQenj whose deeds we are occusUHfted to cde- 
brate ; follow at a distance ; and whose B^es we ' 

the blessed at the same, time renew 
those aiident-^ag p^TO ns with virtuous friends whicli had been dis- 
solved by deadi^^ie prospect of this awakens in die heai't the most 
pleasing and teiu^ sentiment which perhaps can fill it in this mortal 
state. For, of all the sorrows which we are here doomed to endure, 
none is so bitter as that occasioned 15y the fatal stroke which separ- 
ates us, in appearance, for ever, from those to whom either nature 
or friendship had intimately join^ our hearts. Memory, from time 
to time, renews the anguish ; opens the wound which seemed once 
to have been closed; and, by recalling joys that are* past and gone, 
touches every spring of painfiil sensibility. In these agonizing mo- 
ments, how relieving the thought, that tlie separation is only tem}M}- 
rary, not eternal ; that there is a time to come, of re-union with those 
witli whom our happiest days were spent; whose joys and sorrows 
once were ours ; and from whom, after we shall have landed on the 
peaceful shore where they dwell, no revolutions of natuie shall ever 
be able to pait us more ! — Such is the society of the blessed above. 
Of such are the multitude composed who stand before the thratic. 
Let us now observe, 

IL That this is not only a blessed but a numerous society. It is 
called a multitude^ a gt^eat multitude^ a great multitude ^ich no man 
cmdd number.^ These expressions convey the most enlarged views of 
tlie kingdoin of glory. l)lsniay not yourselves with the apprehension 
of heaven being a confined and almost inaccessible region, into >diich 
it is barely possible for a small handful to gaid admission, after m^ing 
tlieir escape from the general wreck of the human race. In my 
Fathev^s housc^ said our Saviour, thet'e are many mansions. That city 
if the livifig Gody towards which you profess to bend your course, 
is prepared for the reception of citizens innumerable. It already 
abounds with inhabitants, and more and more shall be added to it, 
until the end of time. Whatever difficulties there arev^^the way 
which leads to it, they have been often surmounted. TTie j)ath, 
though narrow, is neither impassable n'or untrodden. Though the 
gate stands not so wide as that which opens into hell, yet through 
tlie narrow gate multitudes have entered, and been crowned. 

It is jfiuch to be lamented, that, among all denominations of Chris- 
tians, the uncharitable spirit has prevailed, of unwarrantably circum- 
scribing the terms of divine grace within a narrow circle of their 
own drawing. The one half of the Christian world has often doomed 
the other, without mercy, to eternal perdition. Without the pale of 
tliat church to which each sect belongs, they seem to hold it impos- 
sible Tor salvation to be attained. But is this the genuinia spirit of 
the Gospel ? Can a Christian believe the effects of the suffer- 
ings of Christ to be no greater than thesd? For tliis^ did die 
Son of God descend from th^^g^t heavens, and pour out his 
soul unto the death, that onlyjfc l^ 'iyho adopt the same ihodies 
of expression, and join in forms of worship with us, 
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might be brought to the kingdom of heaven? Is this all the de-> 
liverance he has ijorought^upon the earth? He mis with child: he 
was in pain; and shall he not see of the travail of his soul, and be 
satisfied? Surely, the Scripture has given ""us- fii|l'« ground to con- 
clude, that the trophies of our Redeemer’s grace shafi correspond: to 
the greatness of his power. ^The Captain ^ ourfsalvation shall hnng 
many sons with hime^ to glory. The pleasure of the Lord shall prosper 
in his hand. He shall see his seed ; He shall justify many. Men shall 
be blessed in him^ and all nations shall call him blessed. For our far- 
ther encouragement, let us observe, 

III. That the heavenly society is represented in the Text, as 
gathered out of all the varieties of the human race. This is intimated 
by the remarkable expressions, of a nirdtitude which no man coidd 
number^ (f all mtions^ and kindreds^ and people^ and tongues ; as if 
designed on purpose to correct our narrow notions of the extent and 
power of divine grace. They whom distant seas and regions now 
divide, whose languages and manners are at present strange to one 
another, shall then mingle in the same assembly. No situation is so 
remote, and no station so unfavourable, as to preclude access to the 
heavenly felicity. A road is opened by the Divine Spirit to those 
blissful habitations, from all corners of the earth, and from all con- 
ditions of human life ; from the peopled city, and from the solitary 
desert; from the cottages of the por>r, and from the palaces of kings ; 
from the dwellings of ignorance and simplicity, and from the regions 
of science and improvement. They shall come^ says our blessed Lord 
himself, the east, and from the west, from the north, and from the 
souths and sit dawn in the kingdom <f God. * 

Such discoveries serve Imth to enlarge our conceptions of the ex- 
tent of divine goodness, and to remove those fears which are ready 
to arise from particular situations in life. Were you permitted to 
draw aside the veil, and to view that diversified assembly of the 
blessed who surround the throne, you would behold among them 
numbers who have overcome the same difficulties which encounter 
you, and which you dread as inMi})erable. You would behold there 
the uiiinstructed, with whom an upright intention supplied the place 
of knowledge ; the feeble, whom divine grace had strengthened ; and 
the misled, whom it had brough back into the right path. You 
would behold the young who had surmounted the allurements of 
youthful pleasure, and the old who had borne the distress of age 
with, undccayed constancy; many whom want could not tempt to 
dishonesty; many whom riches did not seduce into pride or impiety; 
many who, in the most difficult and ensnaring circumstances, in the 
midst of camps and armies, and corrupted courts, had preserved un- 
sullied integrity. In a word, from all kindreds and people 5 that is, 
from all flanks of life, and all tribes of men, even from among pttb- 
licans and sinners, you would behold those whom Divine assist- 
ance he^ conductea to future glory. — And is not the same assist- 
adeei in its full extent, ofFered^also to us? Encompassed, while we 
run t%e Cbtft^an race, with tliis cUnid of witnesses who have finished 

^ • Lall^ xiii. 29. 
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Uicir course with success; aniinAt^» while the goodjtghu 

with the sliouts of those who bave ^vercoige and are crownei^ shall 
despair enervate or dej^t our mini^? From die happy nniltitiide 
abovC} there issued" &>.VOTce which ought to sound perpetually in the 
cur of faith. Be^ye faithfid unto the deaths and ye diall receive the 
erSm, of life : Be strong in the Lord^ and in the pefvoer of his might .• 
Be folU/wers of us who, through faith and patience, are now inha biting 
the pr omises. Consider, 

IV. The description given in the Text of the happiness and glory 
of the heavenly society. They were beheld by the Apostle standing 
before the throne, and before the Lamb, clothed with while robes, and 
palms in their hands. All that these jmlm atid white robes impoi't, it 
i.s not given us now to understftid. We know that among all natiuna 
they have been used as ensigns of joy imd victory ; and ai'e undoubt* 
ediy employed here to represent that distinguished felicity and lionoiir 
to wliich human nature shall be then advanced. But we must be 
endowed with the faculties of the blessed, in order to comprehend 
their employments and pleasures ; and therefore on this part of the 
subject 1 shall not attempt to enlarge. The silence of humble and 
respectful hope^ better becomes us, than the indulgence of those 
excursions of fancy, which degrade the subject they endeavour to 
exalt. 

One circumstance only cannot fail to attract particular attention ; 
That tlie blessed are here described ns standing before the throne, and 
before the Lamb; that is, enjoying the immediate presence of the 
great Creator, and of the merciful Redeemer of the world. The 
unhapfiy distance at which we ai’e now removed from God, is^the 
source of all our woes. Those territories wdiich we inhabit, are not 
His abode. They are regions of exile. They are the dwellings of 
a fallen race; and Jii’e condemned to be invested with clouds and 
darkness. Here, God standeth afar off. In vain we often pursue his 
presence through his works, his ways, and his religious institutions. 
He is said to be a God that hideth himself. He dwelleth, as to us, in 
the secret place <f thunder'. He holdeth back the face if his throne, and 
spreadeth a thick cloud upon it. Tlie manifestation of his presence 
shall be the signal for the renovation of all things. When that Sun 
of righteousness breaks fortli from the cloud which now conceals him, 
sorrow and sin, and every evil thing, shall fly away before the bright- 
ness of his face. For neither guilt nor misery can remain where 
God dwells. As the rising of the sun transforms at once the face of 
nature, and converts the whole extent of space, over which his beams 
are spread, into a region of light; so shall the divine presence, as 
soon as it is revealed, diffuse universal bliss over all who behold it. 
It imports ftdness of joy, and pleasure fqr evermore. The inspired 
writer of this book thus describes its elects : Thet'e shall be no Tnore 
death, neither sorroew, nor crying, nor pain: for the former thitigs are 
passed away. He that sat upon the throne saidj Beheld, I make aU 
things new. They shall hunger no more, neither thirst any more. But 
the Lamb which is in the midst cf the tfirone shall feed o,nd shall 

lead them unto living fmntains if ^^lgter. God shall away all 
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tears from their yes. But, descfRcling from this too sublime theme, 
let us, > ^ . 

V. TyRN our attention to a c^^emnstance in the state o^ future 
happiness, more commensurate to our present conceptions, which 
is suggested by the commentary upon the words of the Text gi>^en 
in the sequel of die chapter. And one of the elders answered^ saying 
unto me^ What are these nsdiich are arrayed in white robes? and whence 
came thaj? And I said unto him^ Sir^ tlwu knawesL And he said unto 
mcj These are they which came oid of great tribulation. * This explan- 
atory circumstance may relate particularly to the case of diosc 
primitive sufferers who endured severe persecution in die cause of 
the gospel* But, in general, it presents this natural and beautiful 
view of the future felicity of good m^, that it is their rest from the 
troubles and toils of life. For, to ail, even to the happiest, human 
life is tribulation and conflict No man is thoroughly at ease in his 
condition. Pursuits succeeding to pursuits keep us in constant agi- 
tation ; while fi'equent returns of disappointment break our plans^ 
and oppress our spirits. — Fatigued by such a variety of toils, man- 
kind have ever looked forward to rest as their favourite object. 
Tliroughout all their ranks, from the highest to the lowest, they are 
in perpetual chace of it; and it perpetually flies before them. It 
is an object which here they are doomed always to seek, and never 
to enjoy. 

The nature and laws of our present state admit not the gratification 
of this favourite wish. For, besides the necessity of trouble, in order 
to fulfil the purposes of discipline and improvement, our very hap- 
piness, such as it is in this world, requires a circulation of labours. 
Our enjoyment consists in pursuit, not in attainment. Attainment 
is with us, for most part, the grave of pleasure. Had we no object 
to excite fresh activity, and to impel us to new toils, human life would 
quickly stagnate in melancholy indolence. At the same time the 
current of all our wishes tends to repose. Imaginary forms float in- 
cessantly before our view, of the happiness which is to be enjoyed in 
rest : And from this conflict between our wishes on the one hand, 
and our actual situation on tlie other, arise much of the disquiet, and 
much of the infelicity, of human life. It is only in heaven that the 
tranquil repose, which on earth is ao more than a pleasing phantom, 
shall be fully realized. Tliere, remaineth at last a rest for the people 
of God; rest from the disturbance of passion, the vanity of pursuit, 
and the vexation of disappointment ; rest from all the sins and the 
sorrows of tliis miserable world ; rest, which shall not be merely an 
indolent cessation from labour, but a full and satisfying enjoyment. 
Good men shall rest from their labours^ and their works shall fotUm 
them. They have come osd of great tribulatign. They have fulfilled, 
with honour, their appointed course of trial. They have sat down in 
the seat of tlie Conqueror ; and of past labours notliing remains but 
the pleasing review, and the happy fruits. There is still to be con- 
^•sidered, 

VI. Owi ltt pry material circumstance, descriptive both of the cha- 

* Rev. 13, 14. 
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racter, and of the happiness, of who enjoy the lieAvenly bliss. 
Not only have th^ come out of but, as the Spirit of 

God adds in explaining the have v^ashed their r^es^ and 

made them vohite in the blood Lamb, * Two things tee here 
su^csted ; the sanctity of the blessed, and the means by which it 
is Attained. ** 

First, Their sanctity or purity is emblematically described, by their 
being clothed in robes which are washed and made white. In order to 
qualify human nature for the enjo 3 mieht of such happiness as 1 have 
endeavoured to describe, it must undergo a change so great, as to 
receive in Scripture the appellation of a new birth ; a change to which 
all the institutions of religion, ^nd all the operations of grace, con- 
tribute in this life, but which is not completed till the next. In this 
sanctity, or regeneration, cfmsist not only the necessary preparations 
for future felicity, but which is not so commonly attended to, con- 
sists an essential part of that felicity itself. For whence arises the 
misery of this present world ? It is not owing to our cloudy atmo- 
sphere, our changing seasons, and inclement skies. It is not owing 
to the debility of our boilies, or to the unequal distribution of the 
goods of fortune. Amidst ail disadvantages of this kind, a pure, a 
stesidfast, and enlightened mind, possessed of exalted virtue, could 
enjoy itself in peace, and smile at the impotent assaults of fortune and 
the elements. It is within ourselves that misery has fixed its seat. 
Our disordered hearts, our guilty passions, our violent prejudices, and 
misplaced tlesires, arc the instruments of the torment which we en- 
dure. These sharpen the darts which adversity would otherwise 
])oint in vain against us. These are the vials of wrath which pour 
forth plagues on the inhabitants of the earth ; and make the dwellings 
of nations become the abodes of woe. I'hence discontent and remorse 
gnaw the hearts of individuals. Thence society is torn by open 
violence, or undermined by secret treachery ; and man is transformed 
into a savage to man. 

But su})pose sin to be banished from the world ; suppose perfect 
purity and charity to descend from lieaven, and to animate every 
human breast ; and you would l)ehold the {)rescnt habitation of men 
changed into the paradise of Go<l. Tlic undisturbed enjoyment of a 
holy mind, and of a blissful union with one another, would scarcely 
allow us to feel those external evils of which wc now so loudly com- 
plain. All nature would assume a different appearance around us. 
'ITuit golden age, which was so long the subject of the philosopher's 
dream, and of the poet's song, would in fact take place. According 
to the beautiful language of ancient prophecy, sp'higs would, then rise 
in the desert^ and rivers be opened, in the thirsty land. The wildeimess 
and the solitary place would be glad, The'Woy^ woidd dwell with the 
lamb^ and the leopard lie down with the kid, JudgmefU would dwell 
in the wiMemess^ and righteousness remain in the fruitful feld. The 
desert would rgoice^ and blossom as the rose, If such, even in this 
world, would be the effects of innocence and virtue completely restored, 
how much greater must they be in that new earthy a j^ those new 

* Rev. vii 14. 
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heavensy where rectitude of natuni^all be combined with eveiy cuv 
cumstance of external present imperfect state of 

human wtue, that hinders us 'Imp^nceiving fully the influence of 
rightebliHess upon haminess. in ^lich the best men are 

now cloth^ to use the language of the Text» are sullied with so 
many staii», as to convey no adequate idea of the original beauty 
which belongs to the garb of righteousness. But when these stains 
shall be washed away, when these robes shall be made perfectly white 
and pure, a lustre will flow froiVi them, of which we can, us yet, form 
no conception. 

But how are the robes of the blessed thus washed ? Whence is 
derived that spotless purity in which they are arrayed ? The Spirit 
of God hath answered us, front the iStood. of the Lamb ; leading our 
tlioughts to that high dispensation of mercy, to which the saintSL 
above owe their establishment, first in grace, and then in glory. 
From that blood which was &hed for the remission of sins, flow both 
the atonement of human guilt, and the regeneration of human nature. 
Human nature had fldleii too low to be capable of retrieving itself. 
It could not regain its primitive innocence, and still less was capable 
of raising itself so high in the scale of existence, as to mingle with 
angels. vVe had neither sufficient knowledge to discover, ndr virtue 
to merit, nor ability to qualify ourselves for enjoying, celestial glory. 
Heaven must have been either covered fi*om our view by perpetusil 
darkness, or only beheld from afar as an inaccessible region, if 
Christ had not interposed to open for us a new and living •wap within 
the veil. The obligations which his generous undertaking lias con- 
ferred upon the human race, will tend highly to increase the felicity 
of the blessed. The sense of being distinguished by so illustrious a 
benefactor, and the corresponding returns of gratitude and love to 
him, form some of the most pleashig of those emotions which shall 
continue to delight diem through all eternity. 

From those views of a stale of future happiness which the Text 
has suggested, various instructions relating to life and practice natu- 
rally arise. We are taught to iN^ctify our notions of felicity; to look 
for it, not in what is external, but in what relates to the mind and 
.heart; in good dispositions and a purified soul; in unity and friend- 
ship with one another; and in t].c divine presence and favour. If 
such things form the principal artides of future bliss, they cannot 
but be essential to our happiness in the more early periodis of ex- 
istence; and he who seeks his chief enjoyment from an opposite 
quarter, errs widely from the path which conducts to felicity. 

We are farther taught whence to derive constancy and persever- 
ance, amidst the present discouragements of a virtuous life. In this 
world, we often behold good men depressed, and the w icked pros- 
pering around us. Our best deeds meet with unjust returns from an 
ungrateful world. Sincerity is over-reached by craft, and innocen^ 
falb a victim to power. But let us not on such occasions say within 
otprselves^ fAiiar^ in vain we have cleansed our heartSy and washed our 
-mtds tn ^cenep. Let us rest on tlie assurance, that these dis- 
orders ex (a not far in the kingdom of God. ITiey affect only the 


now cloth^ to use me language of the Text» are sullied with so 
many staii», as to convey no adequate idea of the original beauty 
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firsi stage of etistSDce* Thfi) rj||j|te to discipline and trial, which 
will soon be finished. In th^M a ganent state which is about to 
open, a new and better ordet"^HH|^ shall arise. When dejected 
with the evils of life, let lis IookVQP^^ that iMPpy multit%iilSl^llfio have 
come out of great and now stand heforc the thwfe. Until 

the day arrive which shall join us to that blessed ass^bly, let us 
show ourselves worthy of the hope that is before us, by supporting, 
with a constant mind, the trials of our fidelity. Be patient ^ staOlSk 
your hearts. The comifig of the Lord tlraweth nigh. 

From the prospects which the Text has afforded, we may likewise 
learn what the spirit is which should regulate our life. Sanctity of 
conduct, dignity of character, elevation of affections, become those 
who expect to mingle with an^ls, and spirits of just men made perfect. 

1 'mean not that such prospects should carry away our whole atten- 
tion from the present world, where undoubtedly lies tlie chief scene 
of human siction, of human duty. But while w'e act as inhabitajQts 
of the earth, we ought at the same time so to remember our connec- 
tion witli a better wwld, as not to debase ourselves with what is 
mean, not to- defile ourselves with what is impure, not lo entangle 
ourselves among what is ensnaring, in the present state. Let neither 
its advantages elate, nor its disappointments deject us ; but with an 
equal spirit, with a mind full of iimnortality, let us pass through all 
the changes of this mortal life. 

Finally, Let the discoveries of future happiness inspire us with 
suitable grafitude to (jod and Christ; to the eternal Father, who 
originally decreed such rew'ards for the righteous ; and to the Son, 
who acts in the high character of the Dispenser of the divine mer- 
cies, and the great Restorer of the fallen race of men. Particularly 
when approaching to trod in solemn acts of devotion, such as we are 
at this day to perform, let gratitude be alive and ardent in our heart. 
The cominenioration of our Savioui*’s death, is in a high degree 
suited to awaken every emotion of tenderness and love. It brings 
before us, under one view, all the obligations which we lie under to 
this great benefactor of mankind. When just ready lo suffer for our 
sake, he instituted this holy sacrament, and said. Do this in rcnietn^ 
hrance of me. — Whom, O blessed Jesus ! shall we ever remember, 
if we are capable of forgetting Thee ? Thee, to whom yre owe the 
forgiveness of sin, and the restoration of divine favour; our victory 
oyer death, and our hope of life eternal ! Thou hast enlarged our 
views beyond these territories of disorders and darkness. Thou 
hast, discovered to us the city of the living God. Tliou settest open 
the gates of that new Jatisalem : and leadest us into the path of life. 
I'hoii from age to age gatlierest out (f every nation^ and kindred^ and 
people^ that multitude which stand before the throne. Thou bringest 
them out of great tribulation, 'lliine ai'e the white robes witli which 
they are invested; thine, the palms which they bear; and by 
Thee they are placed- under the light of the divine countenance for 
ever. 
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JER^IPXXV. 

^ ON CANIMUR. 

1 Coil. xiii. 5. 

Charity — thinketh no evil. 

/■Religion aiul Govenimcnt are the two great foundations of order 
and comfort among mankind. Government restrains the outrages 
and crimes whicli would be subversive of society, secures the pro- 
perty, and defends the lives, of its subjects. But the defect of go- 
vernment is, tliat Innnnii laws can extend no farther than to the 
actjions of men. 'lliough they protect us from external violence, they 
leave us open on difterent sides to be wounded. By the vices which 
prevail in society, our tranquillity may be disturbed, and our lives in 
various ways embittered, while government can give us no redress. 
Religion supjilies the insufficiency of law, by striking at the root of 
those disorders which occasion so much misery in tfte world. Its 
.professed scope is to regulate, not actions alone, but the temper and 
intuitions. By this means it ascends to the sources of conduct; 
and very ineffectual would the wisest system of legislation prove for 
the happiness of mankind, if it did not derive aid from religion, in 
softening tlic dispositions of men, and checldng many, of those evil 
passions to which the influence of law cannot possibly reach. 

We are hxl to this reflection by the description given in the con- 
text of charity, that great principle in the Christiiin system. The 
Apostle places it in a variety of lights, and under each of them ex- 
plaiy^U^operation by its internal effects ; not by the actions.to which 
it but by the dispositions which it produces in the heart. 

He justly supposes, that, if the temper be duly regulated, propriety 
of action will follow, and good orcier take place in external behaviour. 
Of those characters of charity chosen one for the subject of this 

Discourse, which leads to the TOUsideration of a virtue highly im- 
portnnt to us, both as Christians and as members of society. I shall 
endeavour, first, to explain the terapw here pointed out, by showing 
what this description of charity that it thinkeih no evil; and 

then to recommend such a dispositimi, and to display the bad effects 
of an opposite turn of mind. 

I. Let us consider what tliis description of charity imports. You 
will easily perceive that the expression in the Text is not to be iin- 
derslood in a sense altogether unlimited ; as if there were no occa- 
sion on which we are tp think unfavourably of others. To view all 
the actions of men with the same degree of complacency, would be 
contrary both to common understanding^' and to many express pre- 
cepts of j^mion. In a world where rs^tbiuch depravity abounds, 
were wef^: laink and speak equally well of all, we must either be in- 
, sensible of distinction between right wrong, or be indifferent 
^ to that distinction when we perceived it ^^Religion render^ it our 
duty to abhor that 'oihich is evil; and, on many occasions, to exprc.ss 
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our indignation d^nly the Apostle, with great pro* 

prietyy describes the teiupcj^H|HK he is recommending, in such 
strong and general terms, fU^JHpjj^giiard us against th^ extreme, 
to which we are naturally mo^^ohe, of j^h and unjiisf^uspicion. 
The virtue which he means to inculaite, that which^l^ known by 
tlie name of Candour ; a virtue, which, as soon"* as it fs mentioned, 
every one will acknowledge to be essential to the character of a wor- 
thy man; a virtue which we seldom^ fail of ascribing to any person 
whom we seek to recommend to the esteem of others ; but which, I 
am afraid, when we examine our own conduct in a religious view, is 
seldom the subject of inquiry. 

It is necessary to observ<^ that true Candour is altogether differ- 
ent from that guarded, inoileiisivo language, and that studied p{^- 
ness of behaviour, wliicli we so frcijiiently meet with among ,|nen of 
tlie world. Smiling, very ofuai, is the asjiect, and smooth the 
won Is, f)f those who inwardly are the most ready to think evil of 
others. That Candour which is a Christian virtue, consists not in 
fairness of speech, but in lairness of heart. It may want the blan- 
dishment 'or external courtesy, l)iit supplies its place with humane 
and generous liberality of sentiment. Its manners are unaffected, 
and its jirofessions cordial. Exempt, on one hand, from the dark 
jealousy of a suspicious mind ; it is no less removed, on the other, 
from that easy crerlulity wliicli is imposed on by every specious pre- 
tence. It is perfectly consistent with extensive knowledge of the 
w'orld, and with due atteiitioii to our own safety. In that various in- 
lercoiiiyje w hich we are oblig(»d to carry on wdth })ersons of every 
different character, suspicion, to a certain decree, is a nccessaiy guard. 
It is only when it exa-cds ihe bounds </f j)rudenL caution, that it de- 
generates into vice. Inhere is a proper mean l)etween undi^iimuish- 
ing credulity and universal jealousy, Avliich a sound uudcSItSding 
discerns, and wliicli tlie man of candour studies to preserve. 

l ie imikes allowance for the mixture of evil with good, which is to 
be found in evci^ luuuuu characipr. He expects none to be fault- 
less; and lie is unwilling to bcli^S that there is c.ny wdihoiit some 
commendable (jiiality. In the midst of many defects, he can disco- 
ver a virtue. Under the influence of personal resentment, he can be * 
just to the merit of an enemy,. He never lends an open car to those 
defamatory re[)orts and dark Suggestions, wdiicli, among the tribes of 
tlie censorious, circulate with so much ra})idity, and meet with such 
ready acceptance. He is not hasty to judge, and he reejuireS full 
evidence before he will condemn. As long as an action can be as- 
cribed to different motives, he holds it as no mark of sagacity to 
impute it always to the worst. Whei-e there is just ground for doubt, 
he keeps his judgment undecided ; and,* during the period of sus- 
pense, leans to the most charitable construction which an action can 
bear. When he miist^<^demn, he condemns with regret; and with- 
out those aggravations 9‘mch tlie severity of others aw$i*tp the crime. 
He listens calmly to th^Apology of the offender, ancf i^Sdily atlmits 
every extenuating circimastance which equity can suggest. How 
much soever he may ^lame the principles of any sect or party, he 
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never confounds, under one ^ belong to that 

party or sect. He charges thei^^^mth such consequences of their 
tenets, as they refuse and disavc^j^^fem one wrong opinion, he does 
not infer %c*subversiom<)f all kbliM principles ; nor, from one bad 
action, conclude that aUll’egard to conscience is overthrown. When 
he beholds the mote in his brother's eije, he remembers the beam in 
his own. He commiserates human frailty ; and judges of others, ac- 
cording to the principles by whjch he would think it reasonable that 
they should judge of him. In k word, he views men and actions in 
the clear sunshine of charity and good-nature ; and not in that dark 
aiid sullen shade which jealousy and party-spirit throw over all cha- 
racters. — Such being, in general, the sjiirit of that charity which 
tiinketh no evili I proceed, 

II. To recommend, by various arguments, this important branch 
of Christian virtue. 

Let us begin with observing what a necessary requisite it is to 
the proper discharge of all the social duties. I need not spend time 
in showing that these hold a very high rank in the Christian system. 
The encomium which the Apostle in this chapter bestows upon 
charity, is alone suiBicient to prove it. places this grace at the 
head of all the gifts and endowments which can he possessed by 
man ; and assures us, that thon^h xve had all faiths so that uv* could 
remewe mountains^ yet if we be destitute of charity, it xvill jn'o/it tts 
nothing. Accordingly, lm)€^ gentleness^ meekness^ and long-^sn/fering^ 
are enumerated as distinguishingy/7«V5 spirit of Christ.* But 
it is impossible for such virtues as these to find place in a breast, 
where the propensity to„thiiik evil of others is predominant. CJui- 
ritable and candid thoughts of men are the necessary introduction to 
all good-will end kindness. Tliey form, if we may speak so, the 
only climate in which love can grow up and flourish. A suspicious 
temper checks in the bud every kind affectit)n. It hardens the heart, 
and estrjuigcs man from man. What friendship or gratitude can 
you expect iVom him, w'ho view.\ afl your conduct >vith distrustful 
eyes, and ascribes every benefit yon confer to artifice and stratagem? 
Tlic utmost which you can hope from one of this character, is justice 
in his dealings nor even that can you be assured of; as the suspi- 
cions to which he is a prey will afford him freijueiit pretexts lor 
departing from truth, and for defending himself with the same arms 
which he conceives to be employed agamsthiin. Unhappy will they 
be 'who are joined with him by any close coi nexion; exposed 
to every malignant suspicion which arises in his own mind, and to 
every unjust suggestion which the malice of others may insinuate 
against them. Inat store of poison which is collected within him, 
frequently throws out its vehom on all who are within its reach. „ As 
a companion, he will be severe and satirical ; as a friend, captious 
and dangerous ; in his domestic sphere, harsh, jealous, and frascible ; 
in his civil capacity, seditious and turbulent, prone to impute the 
conduct of his superiours to improper motives, and upon loose in- 
formation to condemn their conduct 

• Gal. V. 22, S3. 
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The contrary of all this may be expected from a candid temper. 
Whatever is amiable in mann^ or useful in society, naturally and 
easily ingrafts itself upon it. Q^tt^ss, humanity, and compassion, 
flow from it as their native spring. Ope^.and cheerfuH'in itself, 
it diffuses cheerfulness and good-humour over all who are under its 
influence. It is the chief ground of mutual confidence and union 
among men. It prevents those animosities from arising, which are 
the oifepriiig of groundless prejudice ; or, by its benign interposition, 
allays them when arisen. In the magistrate, it tempers justice with 
lenity. Among subjects, it promotes good order and submission. 
It connects humanity with piety. For he who is not given to think 
evil of his fclIow-crcatures, will not be ready to censure the dispens- 
ations of his Creator. Whereas the same turn of mind which 
renders one jealous, and unjust towards men, will incline him to be 
querulous and impious towards God. 

In tlie second place, As a suspicious uncharitable spirit is incon- 
sistent with all social virtue mid happiness, so, in itself, it is unrea- 
sojiablc and unjiist. In order to form sound opinions concerning 
characters and actions, two things arc especuilly requisite, inform- 
ation and impartiality. Hut such as are most forward to decide un- 
favourably, are commonly destitute of both. Instead of possessing, 
or even requiring, full information, the grounds on which they pro- 
ceed are lref|uently the most slight and frivolous. A tale, perhaps, 
which the itllc have invented, the inquisitive have listened to, and 
the credulous hav(‘ propagated, or a real incident wdiich rumour, iu 
carrying it along, has exaggerated and disguised, supplies them with 
materials of confident assertion, and decisive judgment. From an 
action, they presently look into the heart, and infer tlie motive. 
This supposed motive they conclude to be the ruling principle ; and 
pronounce at onf k, concern iiig the wliole character. 

Nothing can be more contrary both to equity and to sound reason, 
than such jirecijiitatc jiulgmeiits. Any man who attends to what 
})asses Avilhin himself, may easily discern what a complicated system 
the human character is, and wliut a variety of circumstances must be 
taken into the account, in order to estimate it truly. No single in- 
stance of conduct whatever, is suflicient to determine it. As from 
one worthy action, it were credulity, not charity, to conclude a per- 
son to be free from all vice ; so from one which is censurable, it is 
perfectly unjust to infer that the author of it is without conscience 
and without merit. Did you know all the attending circumstances, 
it might appear in an excusable light; nay, perhaps, under 
a commendable form. The motives of Uie actor may have been en- 
tirely difierent from those which you ascribe to him ; and, where you 
suppose him impelled by bad design, he may have been prompted 
by conscience and mistaken principle. Admitting the action have 
been in every view criniinui, he may have been hurried into it through 
inadvertency and surprise. He may have sincerely repented ; and 
the virtuous ))rmciple may have now regained its full viwur. Per- 
liaps this was the corner of frailty ; the quarter on which he lay open 
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to the incursions of temptation ; wliile the other avenues of his heart 
were firmly guarded by conscience. 

No errour is more palpable than to look for uniformity from human 
nature ; though it is commonly on the siip])Osition of it that our 
general conclusions concerning character are formed. Mankind arc 
consistent neither i\i good nor in evil. In the present state of fi*ailty, 
all is mixed and blended. The strongest contrarieties ol' piety and 
liypocrisy, of genorositj'^ and avarice, of triitli and duplicity, often 
meet in one character. The purest huiuan virtue is consistent with 
some vice; and, in the midst of much vice and disorder, amiable, 
nay respectable, (jualitics may be found. There are few eases in 
which w'e have ground to conclude that all goodness is lost. At the 
bottom of the character there may lie soiiie sparks of piety an<l vir- 
tue, suppressed, but not extinguished; which, kept alive by the 
breath of Heaven, and giitliering strength in secret from reflection, 
may, on the first fiivourable o])ening which is afforded them, be 
ready to brt‘ak forth with splendour and force. — Placed, th(?n, in a 
situation of so much niiccrtainty and darkness, where onr knnwJi‘dge 
of the hearts and characters of men is so limited, and onr jndgmonls 
concerning them arc so apt to err, wlnit a continual call do we re- 
ceive, either to su-^pend our judgment, or to giv<^ it on the favourable 
side? especially when we coir^ider, that as, through ini})erfc-ct in- 
formation, w'e are mujualified for deciding ionndly, so, thr(*iigh want 
of impartiality, we are oftt'ii tempted to tieeide wroiig. How 
much this enforces the arffunu'iit for (Amdoiir will appear by con- 
sidering, 

Ix the third place, What the sources are of those severe and un- 
charitable opinions which* we arc so r. ady to form. Were the mind 
altogether free from j)rc[;oi>.session and bias, it iniglit avail itself to 
more advantage of the scanty knowledge which it possesses, lh.it 
this is so far from being the case, that on evi^ry side wc are encum- 
bered wdlh prejudices, and wai j-rd by p.assions, which exert their 
iiiflucuce in *\othii)g more than in leading ns to think evil of others. 
At all times w^e are justly said to s^ c through a darkly ; but pas- 
sion and })i ejiidicc, looking through a glass which distorts the form 
of the objects, make us als<>. .see falsely. 

It is oni‘ of lire inisfortuu* s of c r present situation, that some of 
the good tlisposiliiiiis of liuinaii nature are apt U» betray us into frail- 
ties and vices. Thus it often liap])eus, that the laudable attachment 
wdiich we contract to the country, or the church, to which we bi^ong, 
or lu some political denoiniiuition under which wc class ourselves, 
both confines our affections within too narrow a sphere, and gives 
rise to violent jirejudices against such as come under an opposite 
description. Not contented with , being in the right ouraj^lvds, we 
must nnd all others in the wrong. Wc claim an exclusive possession 
of goodness and w’isdom ; and, from appioving warmly of those who 
join us, W'e proceed to condemn, with much acrimony, not only the 
] principles, but the characters, of those from whom w'e differ. Hence 
pel sons of W’ell-disposed minds are too often, through the strength of 
partial 'good affection, involved in the crime of uncharitable judgnieiiL 
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They rashly extend to every individual the severe opinion which 
tliey have unwarrantably conceived of a whole body. — This man is 
of a party \rhose principles we reckon slavish; and therefore his 
whole sentiments are corrupted. That man belongs to a Religious sect 
which we are accustomed to deem bigotted ; mill therefore he is inca- 
pable of any generous or liberal thou^it. Another is connected with 
a sect which we have been taught to account relaxed ; and therefore 
he can have no sanctity. — Are these the judgments of candour and 
charity ? Is true piety or virtue so Vfery limited in its nature, as to 
be cojifiued to such alone as see every thing with our eyes, and follow 
exactly the train of our ideas ? Was there ever any great com- 
nuinity so corrupt as not to include within it individuals of real 
worth ? 

llesides prepossessions of this nature, which sometimes mislead the 
honest mind, there arc other, and much more culpable, causes ol 
nncharitablc judgment. Pride is hurt and wounded by every ex- 
cellence in which it can claim no share; and, from eagerness to dis- 
cover a blemish, rests upon the slightest appearance of one, as a 
satisiying ))roof. When rivalry and competition concur with pride, 
oiir desire to espy defects increases, and, by consequence, the 
grounds of censure multiply. Where no opposition of interests takes^ 
place, envy has too iimch influence in warping the judgment of 
many. Even when none of these causes operate, the inward con- 
sciousness of depravity is sufficient to fill the mind wit li evil thoughts 
of otliers. Whence should a man so readily draw his opinion of 
iTU'ii as from that cliai’acter with which he is best accjiiainted, because 
it is liis own ? A person of low and base mind iiaturally imputes to 
others the .sentiments which he finds congfenial to himself; and is 
iiK reiliilous of every excellency which to him is totally unknown. 
1 Ic enjoys, besides, consolation in tlic thought that others are no 
better than himself; that his weaknesses and crimes are those of all 
men ; and that such as appear most distinguished for virtue, possess 
no real superiority, except greater dexterity in concealing their vices. 
S<)otlniig tlicmselves with this doctrine in secret, too many foster and 
strengthen the bad opinion which they entertain of all mankind, 
llarely, if ever, have you ground to think well of that man’s heart, 
wiio is, on every occasion, given to think the worst of others. Let 
us observe, 

In the fourth place, That suitable to the sources whence a jealous 
and sgspicious temper proceeds, are the efflicts which it produces in 
the world, the crimes and mischiefs witli which it fills society.^ It 
possesses tliis unhappy distinction beyond the other failings of the 
human heart, that while it impels men to violent deeds, it jiistifie.s to 
their apprehension the excesses which they commit. Amidst 
tbe*upr^r of other bad passions, conscience acts as a restraining 
power. As soon as the tumult subsides, remorse exerts its influence, 
and renders the sinner sensible of the evil which he has done. But 
the uncharitable man is mifortunately set loose from any such check 
or controuL Through die infatuation of prejudice, his judgment is 
perverted ; conscience is misled ; tJiB light ^within him is turned into 
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darkness. Viewing the objects of his displeasure as evil men, be 
thinks himself entitle to give that displeasure lull vent; and in com- 
mitting the most inl|uniah actions, may sometimes imagine that he is 
doing good service to God. 

The fi; >t fruits of an evil-thinking spirit calumny and detrac- 
tion, by which society is so often embroiled, and men are set at vari- 
ance witli one another. But, did it proceed no farther than censorious 
speech, the mischief would be l,ess. Much greater and more serious 
evils frequently ensue. What direful effects, for instance, have often 
flowed from rash and ill-founded jealousy in private life ! No sooner 
has one allowed that daemon to take possession of his mind, than it 
perverts his understanding, and taints all his faculties. Haunting 
him by night and by daj% bringing jierpetiially before him the odious 
and disquieting forms wliich it has raised up, it blackens every ap- 
pearance to his view; gives to trifles, which are in llieinselvi's light 
as air, llie weight of full confirmation ; till what was at first a dubious 
surmise, or a slight displeasure, rises at length into full belief and 
implacable fury. Hence families torn with the most violent convul- 
sions ; the husband armed against the wife, the father against the 
son', the friend against the Iriend ; the plan of treachery and assas- 
sination contrived, and the dagger plunged into the bosom of the 
innocent. — In public life, how often have kingdoms been shaken 
wdth all the violence of war and rebellion, from the unjust suspicions 
which subjects had conceived of their rulers; or the rash jealousy 
which iirinccs had eiiterlained of their jieople ! — But it is in religious 
dissensions chiefly, that the mischievous ])Owcr of uncharitable pni- 
jiidice lias displayed its, full atrocity. Uoligioii is always found to 
heighten every passion on which it acts, and to render c‘V(jry ctiiilesl 
into which it enters, uncommonly ardent; because the objects which 
it presents are of such a nature, as strongly to seize and engage the 
luunaii mind. When zeal for their own principles has })roinpled 
men to view those of a different persuasion in the odious lights which 
bigotry suggests, every sentiment of liuinanity has too often been 
extitiguislicd. ITie mild influence of that religion which breathes 
Tiolliing but gentleness, has proved too feeble restrain the violent 
and bloody hand of persecurion; and the uncharitable spirit, raging 
among contending ])iirticis, has fillcvi the world with such calamities 
and crimes, as have broiiglit disgrace on the Christian name. 

Let us attend particularly to one awful instance of the guilt which 
men may contract, and of the ruin which they may bring upon them- 
selves, through the want of fairness and candour. ITie nation of the 
Jews were almost noted for a nttiTow*^ and uncharitable spirit. Wlicn 
Jdiih the Bajitist, and our blessed Lord, appeared among (hem, be- 
cad&e the former was allstel^3 in his temper, and retired ip bis.lifo» 
they jWonounced of him that he bad nn evil spirit ; and, because the 
latter was open and sociable in his manners, they held him to be 
destitute of that sanctity wliich became a prophet. Their prejudice 
against our Lord took its first rise from a most frivolous and coiit^pt- 
ible cause. Is not this the son of the Carpenter ? Can any good thini* 
come Old of Nazareth ? When his miracles repelled tliis reproach, ami 
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sufficiently proved the^ eminence of his character, still they fostered 
their prejudices by this most futile reasoning, Have any of the rulers 
believed on him ? Obstinate in their attachment to J^temporal Messiah, 
and continuing to view all our Saviour’s conduct with an evil eye, 
when he conversed wiA bad men in order to reclaim them, they 
ti'eated him as a cojnpanion f publicans and sinners . ' Because he dis- 
allowed their groundless traditions, they held him to be a breaker of 
the Sabbath, and a contemner of religion. Because he prophesied 
the destruction of their temple, they accused him of being an enemy 
to his own nation. Till at last, through tlieir perpetual miscon- 
struction of his actions, their passions became so inflamed as to 
make them cry out with one voice, Away with this man to the deaths 
and give usBarabbas the robber. — Viewing in this dreadflil event the 
consequences of want of candour, let every man tremble to tliink evil 
rashly of his brother. No one can tell how far uncharitable preju- 
dices may carry him in guilt, if he allow them to harbour and gather 
strength within his breast. The cloud which rose from the sea, no 
bigger than a man^s hand, may soon swell and spread, tiU it cover 
the whole horizon, and discharge with most desti'uctive violence the 
gathered storm. 

In the fifth place, As a suspicious spirit is the source of so many 
crimes and calamities in the world, so it is the spring of certain 
misery to the person who indulges it. His friends will be few' ; and 
small will be his comfort in those w'honi he possesses. Believing 
others to be his enemies, he will of course make them such. Let his 
caution be ever so great, the asperity of his tlioughts will often break 
out in his behaviour ; and, in return for suspecting and liating, he 
will incur suspicion and hatred. Besides the external evils wliicli he 
draws upon himselfi arising from alienated friendshi]), broken con- 
fidence, and open enmity; the suspicious temper itself is one of the 
worst evils which any man can sufler. If in all fear there be torment, 
how miserable must be his state who, by living in perpetual Jealousy, 
lives in perpetual dread ! Looking upon himself to be suiToimded 
with spies, enemies, and designing men, he is a stranger to reliance 
and trust. He knows not to whom to open himself. He dresses 
his countenance in forced smiles, while his heart throbs within from 
apprehensions of secret treachery. Hence fretfulness and ill-humour, 
disgust at the world, and all the painful sensations of an irritated and 
embittered mind. 

So numerous and great are the evils arising fi'om a suspicious dis- 
position^ that of the two extremes it is more eligible to expose our- 
selves to occasional disadvantage from thinking too well of others, 
than to suffer continual misery by thinking.always ill of them. It is 
better to be sometimes imposed upon, than never to trust. Safety is 
purchased at too dear a rate, when, in order to secure it, we are 
obliged to be always clad in armour, and to live in perpetual hostility 
witli our fellows. This is, for the sake of living, to deprive ourselves 
of the comfort of life. The man of candour enjoys his situation, 
whatever it is, with cheerfulness and peace. Prudence directs his 
intercourse with the world ; but no black suspicions haunt his hours 
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of rest. Accustomed to view the characters of his m^hbours in the 
most favourable light, he is like one who dwells amidst those beau- 
tilul scenes of nature, on wliich the eye rests with pleasure. Whereas 
the siispicipus marii having his imagination filled with all the shock- 
ing forms of human falsehood, deceit, andHreachery, resembles the 
traveller in the wilderness, who discerns no objects around him but 
what are either dreary or terrible; caverns that open, serpents that 
liiss, and beasts of prey that howl. Hence in him are verified those 
descriptions which the Spirit 'of Gotl has given us of the misery of 
the wicked. They shall have no peace. They shall be like the troubled 
sen, xvhen it cannot rest. The Ijjrd shall ^he them a trembling heart, 
and Jailing oj' eyes, and sorroiv of mind : And they shall Jiar day and 
night, and have none assu7'ance o/‘ heart. — I add, 

In the sixth and last place, lliat there is nothing which exposes 
men in a more marked and direct manner to the displeasure of the 
Almighty, than a malignant and censorious spirit. 1 insist not Jiow 
on the general denunciations of divine wrath against malice and hatred. 
Let us only consider under what particular description the Si)ij it of 
God brings tliis crime of uncharitable judgment. It is declared to 
be an im])ious invasion of the prerogative of God, to whoju alone it 
belongs to search all hearts, and to detenniue concerning all charac- 
ters. This privilege He often appro})riatcs expressly to Himself, on 
purpose to restrain the rashness of censure among men; re(piiring us 
to leave the judging of others to Him, and to attend to our ovv!i busi- 
ness and duty. Who art Ihm that judgesl another viatCs sorantF To 
his oxvn master, Jarstandeth orjatlelh. * Judge nothing lujhre the time, 
until the Tjord come, U'ho shall make manijist the counsels of the heavL^; 

It deserves oiir inost serious attention, that in several nassajres of 
Scripture, the great .Iiulgc of the worhl is represented, at tiu' day of 
final retribution, as proceeding ii])on this principle, of remlering to 
men according to the manner in which tliey have acted towards their 
brethren. With the merciful, thou xadlf shew thyself merciful; and with 
the JrorwimU thmi wilt s/ieiv thyself froward.X With what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged ; and with what measure ye mete, it shall be 
\nensured to you again. § It is impossible to form an argument of more 
force tliaii tliis, to resti aiii all severity of judgment among such as 
look forward to the tribunal of (lod. The argument extends not 
indeed so far, as to represent onr acceptance with the Deity as 
entirely suspended upon the candour which wv show in forming our 
seiiliments of others. We know that other graces besides this arc 
requisite, in order to fit us for heaven; and that whhout piety towards 
God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, all our charity to men will 
be found defective and vain. But this we know also, that in the 
heart wliich is destitute «of fairness and candour, the Spirit oi* God 
certainly ihvells not ; and that whatever appearances of religion the 
uncharitable man may assume, on liim die Sovereign of the universe 
looks with no favour. — Tliou who art a man full of frailties, who 
standcst in need, not merely of impartiality in thy divine Judge, but 
of indulgence and mercy : '^Tliou who implorest daily this mercy from 
* Horn, xiv, 4. t 1 Cor. iv. 5. f Psalm xviii. 25, 26. $ Matt. vii*. 2 . 
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Him, and prayest^ihat-He would remember thou art dusty and not be 
sti ict to mark iniquity against thee ; darest thou, with those very 
l)rMyers in thy mdiith, proceed to judge without candour of thy bre- 
thren, and upon the slightest grounds to reprobate and condemn 
them ? O thou hypocrite ! (for by what other name can we call thee?) 
vain are all thy pretensions to piety. Inefieclual is fivery plea which 
thou canst form for mercy from Heaven. The precedent which thou 
hast established against thyself is decisive. Thou hast dictated the 
sentence of thine own condemnation. 

On tlie whole, it clearly appears that no part of the government 
of tem])er tieserves attention moni, than to keep our minds pure from 
uncharitable prejudices, and open to candour and humanity in judg- 
ing of others. The w^orst consequences, both to ourselves and to 
society, follow from the o])posite spirit. Let ns beware of encourag- 
ing a habit of suspicions, by forming too si'vere and Iiarsh opinions 
concerning human nature in general. A great proportion of infirmity 
and coi ruption, doubtless, adheres to it ; yvt tempered also it is W'ith 
various mixtures of virtue and good aflcctioii. Darkened as the 
Divine Image now is among mankind, it is not wholly effaced. 
Much piety and goodness may lie hidden in hearts that are un- 
known to us. Vice is glaring and loud. The crimes of the w'icked 
make a noise in the w'orld, and alarm society. "JVnew'orlh is retired 
and modest, and requires particular situations to bring it forth to public 
notice. 4'he j)ropliet Elijah, in a lime of prL‘vailing corruption, iimi^ 
gined tiiat all trut^ religion had forsaken 1 he land. /, rren I onh/^ said he 
to t!io Lord, am Ufl to serve t/icr. But the Aliniglity, who discerned 
%vliat v/as eoncealoil from his imperfect view, replied, Yrt have llefi me 
sevea ihoasaud mca in Lraii uito have not boiix’d the knee to ISaaL* 
TJieagfdj and the unfortunate, who have toiled through an unsuc- 
cessful life with long experience of the falsehood and fraud of evil 
men, are a])t to be the most severe in the opinions w liich they entertain 
of i;tliers. For sueh, their circumstances may be allowed to form some 
degj ee of apology. But if, in youth and pros})crity 5 the same hard sus- 
picious s])irit prevail ; if tliey who are beginning tlie career of life set 
out with all the scruples of distrust; if, before they have had reason to 
coinpiaiii of the world, they betray the diindeiice of a jealous, and 
tlie malignity of a censorious mind ; sail is tlie ju’esage w'hich may 
llicnce be drawn of their future dishonour. From such, you have 
nothing to look for that shall be cither engaging iji private life, or 
respectable in public character. To youth it particularly belongs to 
be g(:j»erous in sentiment, candid in oj)iiuon, undehigiiiiig in beha- 
viour, open to the most favourable construction of actions and con- 
duct. Throughout all tlie stages of life, cinidour is one of the most 
honourable distincllons of the human character: it is connected with 
magnanimity; it is justified by wdsdom; it is suitable to the relation 
in wliich we stand to one another. But if reason and humanity be 
insufficient to restrain us from rash and uncharitable judgments, let 
diat awful denunciation frequently resound in our ears. He shall have 
judgmait without mercy who hath shewed no mercy. 

* l Kings, x\\. IS. 
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SERMON XXVL 

' OK THE CHARACTER OF JOSEPH. 

OteN. xJv. 5. 8. 

Now therefore be not grieved nor angry with ymirselves that ye sold 
me hithe}*; for God did seiid me before ymi to preserve life. — & now 
it was ^wt yon that sent me hither^ bid God. 

Ik this generous manner, Joseph frames an apology for the unna- 
tural beliavjoiir of his brethren. He extenuates the atrocity of their 
crime, by representing tlie ha])py effects which it had produced. He 
looks beyond all second causes; and rccogiiizes, in tlie wonderful 
events of his life, the liand of the Almighty. — No human character 
exliibited in die records of Scripture, is more remarkable and instruc- 
tive than that of this patriarcli. He is one wliom we behold tried in 
^1 die vicissitudes of fortune ; from the contfition of a slave, rising 
to be ruler of the land of Egypt; and in every station acquiring, by 
his virtue and wisdom, favour with God and man. When overseer 
of Poliphar’s house, his fidelity was proved by strong, temptations, 
which he honourably resisted. When thrown into prison by the 
artifice of a false woman, his integrity and prudence soon rendered 
him conspicuous, even in that dark mansion. When called into the 
jireseiice of Pharaoh, the wise and extensive plan which he Jbrnied 
for saving the kingdom from the miseries of impending famine, justly 
raised him to a high station, wherein his abilities were eminently dis- 
played in the public service. But in his whole history there is no 
circumstance so striking and interesting, as his behaviour to his 
brethren, who had sold him into slavery. The moment in which he 
made himself kmiwn to them, that moment at which w^e are now to 
conteinplati* him, was the most critical one of his life, and the mrist 
decisive ol'his character. It is such as rarely occurs in the course of 
human events ; and is calculated to draw the highest attention of all 
who aic eiulow'cd with any degree of seiisiliilLty of heart. T-ct us 
consider the sentiment which Joseph utters in the 1 ext under two 
views, each of which is very instinctive to all Ciiristians. I. As a 
discovery of his i\)rdial forgiveness of his brctlireii; and, II. As an 
instance of his dutiful attention to tlic Providence of God. 

L The moist cordial forgiveness is here disjdnyed. I shall not 
recapitulate all the preceding history respecting Ji>seph and life bre- 
tliren ; as it is well known by eveiy one wdio has the least acquaint- 
ance with the sacred writings. From the whole tenour of the narration 
it ap})ears, that though Joseph, upon the arrival of his brcthi*en in 
Egypt, made" himself strange to them, yet from the bcgiiuiiiig he 
intended to discover himself; and studied so to conduct the discovery 
as might render the surprise of joy complete. For this end, by 
uffcctra severity, he took measures for bringing down into Egypt all 
his fiither’s children. Tlicy were now arrived there; and Benjamin 
among the rest, who was his younger brother by the same mother, 
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and was particularly beloved by Joseph. Him he tlireatened to de- 
tain ; and seemed willing to allow the rest to depart. This incident 
renewed tlieir distress. They all knew their father’s extreme anxiety 
about the safety of Benjmnin, and with what difficulty he had yielded 
to liis undertaking this journey. Should he be prevented from return- 
ing, they dreaded that ^rief would ov^power the bid man’s spirits, 
and prove fiital to his life. Judah, therefore, who had particularly 
urged the necessity of Benjamin’s accompanying his brothers, ana 
had solemnly pledged himself to their father for his safe return, 
craved, upon this occasion, an audience of the govemour; and gave 
him a lull account of the circumstances of Jacob’s family. 

Nothing can be more interesting and pathetic than this discourse 
of Jiidali, as it is recorded in the preceding chapter. Little knowing 
to whom he spoke, he paints, in all the colours of simple and natural 
eloquence, the distressed situation of the aged patriarch, hastening to 
tlie close of life ; long afflicted for the loss of a favourite son, whom 
he supposed to have been torn in pieces by a beast of prey ; labouring 
now under anxious concern about his youngest son, the child of h|^ 
old age, who alone was left alive of his mother, and whom nothing 
but the calamities of severe famine could have moved a tender father 
to send fron\ liome, and expose to the dangers of a foreign land. If 
living him not back xath ujc shall bring dffwn the gny hairs of 
t/nj scnmjtt^ our fathei\ xmth .vo/rotc to the grave. I pray thee^ iherC’^ 
fore^ let thij savant abide instead of the yoting man^ a bondman to our 
lord. For how shall I go up to my father^ and Benjamin not vnlh me? 
lest I see the evil that shall come on my father. 

Upon this relation, Joseph could no longer restrain himself. The 
tender ideas of his lather and his father’s house, of his ancient home, 
his country and his kindred, of (he distress of his family, and his owm 
exultation, all rushed too strongly upon his mind to beru’ any farther 
concealment. lie a ied^ Cause evay man to go out from me and he 
uvy;/ aloud. Tlie tears w'hich he shed, w’ere not (he tears of grief. 
They were the burst of affection. They were the eftiisioiis of a lieart 
overflowing with all the lender sensibilities of nature. Formerly he 
had been moved in the same manner, when he first saw his brethren 
before him. His bowels yearned upon them; he sought for a place 
*i!cherc to iveep. He went into his chamba' ; and then washed his face and 
returned to them. At that })eriod, his generous plans w'cre not com- 
pleted. But now, when there was no farther occasion for constraining 
liiinseilf, he gave free vent to the strong emotions of his heart. The 
first minister to the king of Egypt was riot ashamed to show, that he 
felt as a man, and a brother. He wept ahud^ and the Egyiians and 
the house of Pharaoh heard him. 

The first words which his swelling heart allowed him to pronounce, 
are tlie most suitable to such an affecting situation which were ever 
uttered; — I am Joseph; doth my father yet live? — What could he, 
what ought he, in ^at impassioned moment, to have said more ? 
This is the voice of nature herself, speaking her own language; 
and it penetrates the heart : No pomp of expression ; no parade of 
kindness ; but strong affection hastening to utter what it strongly 
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felt. His brethren mdd rM answer him ; for theij were troubled at his 
presence. Tlicir silence is as expressive of those emotions of repent- 
ance and shame, which, on diis amazing discovery, filled their breasts, 
and stopped their utterance, as the few words which Joseph speaks 
are expressive of the generous agitations which struggle for vent 
within him. No painter could seize a more striking moment for 
displaying the characteristical features of the human heart, than what 
is here presented. Never was there a situation of more tender and 
virtuous joy, on the one hand ; nor, on the other, of more overwhelm- 
ing confusion and conscious guilt. In the simple narration of the 
sacred historian, it is set before us with greater energy and higher 
cfl'ect, than if it had been wrought up with all the colouring of the 
most admired modern elocjiience. 

AVlien Joseph liad a little recovered himself from the first tre.iisports 
of emotion, he proceeds to explain his situation to his brethren, and 
to show them the beneficent purposes for which he conceived him- 
self to bt raised by Providence into ])ower. The apology which 
makes in the Text for their former criuSfey is uncommon and 
remarkable. AW Ihenforc be not ^riexied nor mvrry wUh your- 
selves that ije sold me hither ; for God did send me before ijou to pre- 
sence yon a poster ity in the earthy and lo save your lives p^cat 
deliverance. So noxo it was not you that sent me hither^ hut God ; and 
he hath made me a father to Pharaoh^ and lord fall his house^ and a 
mler Ihroupt^ont all the land of Egypt. This apology w as, in truth, no 
satisfacloij excuse for their crime. For though the over-riiling 
Provulence of Heaven had so ilirected tins course of events, as to 
render their bad intentions subservient lo a happy issue ; yet the bad- 
ness of the intention originated entirely from themselves. 'Hie envy 
and jealousy which they enterlaincd against their brolhcir, led them to 
the connnissioii of an atrocious deed. The deed was voliuitary ; the 
crime was all their own; and the interposition of Providence, in 
mcaking nufovosocn consequences follow from that crime, did not, 
could not t > culpatc them from guilt. It wxre an inipious conclusion, 
that bt'CiUise God extracts good from our evil, we are not answer- 
able for iiie evil wbii h w’c perpetrate. God cannot be tempted with 
evitf neither tempteth he any man. * But the sentiment in the 'lext is 
to be considered as a coloiir whliii the generous humanity of .Toseph 
prompted him to throw on the conduct of his brethren. Hesaw^the 
confusion wj^ which they were overwhelmed in his presence. lie 
diverts their' attention from the remembrance of a crime wdiich w^as 
now wringing their hearts with anguish, by representing to them 
the happy eftects which that crime had produced. He sets them 
free from all uneasiness on his account. He calls upon them to 
rejoice in his prosperity; and, instead of dwelling on a painful re- 
collection of their own conduct, to join with him in acknowledging 
and adoring the hand of the Almighty. 

How dillerent is this amiable spirit which Joseph discovers, from 
that harsh and ostentatious superiority which too often accompanies 
the pretended forgiveness of injuries among tliose who call tlieni- 

* James, i. 13. 
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selves Christians ! They are ready to say, that, their part, they 
pardon the wrongs which have been done them ; tliey wish that the 
persons who have committed them may be able to forgive themselves; 
they leave them to God md to their own conscience. By the severe 
suggestions which they throw out, they discover the inward bitter- 
ness of their spirit; and artfully gratify*resentment, at the time when 
they profess to exercise* forgiveness. Wliereas the great and good 
man, whose character we now consider, effaces all memory of the 
crimes which he pardons. He seeks to alleviate the remorse of his 
brethren by an extenuation of their guilt; and, while he is j)reparing 
to niiike their circumstances comfortable, studies at the same time to 
render their minds easy and tranquil. 

This was not merely a transient emotion with Joseph, owing to the 
first burst of affection on discovering himself to his brethren. AVe 
have a clear proof, from a romarkabhi transaction which passed many 
5'ears after this j>eriod, of his disposition continuing the same to the 
end of life. It is recorded in the last chapter of this book, that when 
Jacob died, his soils'* bcgmi to be seized w'ilh fear conccj*ning tlife 
treatment whicli they might receive from their brother. The guilty 
arc always suspicious. Conscious of their own baseness, they are 
incapable ofeconceiving the magnanimity of others. They saw the 
bond, which held the family together, now broken by their father’s 
death. They dreaded that the resentment of Joseph against them 
had hitherto been only suppressed, or concealed. Theij mid among 
Ihmaehcs^ IhradvenUire he wU nemo lialc /«•, and requite all the evil 
•which wc did unto him. Under this apprcliension, they first sent a 
liumbhi message to deprecate his displeasure by the memory of their 
common father; and then appearing in his presence, they fell down 
before liis face, professing themselves to be his s('rvants, and pray- 
ing him to forgive* the trespass which they had committed against 
him. But no such hidden resentment as llic‘y dreaded had ever 
lurked in the soul of Joseph. On the contrary, \vhen lie beheld his 
brethren in tliis affecting situation, bereavt'd of their ancient pro- 
tector, and reduced, as thc^y imagined, to llie nee(\ssily of holding up 
their hands to him for mercy, he was overpowered by a tide of tender 
emotions. Joseph wept while his h'dhren spake unto him. These af- 
fectionate tears alone w'ere sufficient to have assured them of his for- 
giveness. But hastening also by words to dispel their alarms, he 
presently added, Fear not ; for^ thmtgh pe thought evil o^^instme^ God 
meant it unto good. Now ihcrtjbre fear ye not ; I xcm nourish you^ 
and your Wile ones. And he comforted them, and spake kindly unto 
them. * 

Such was the last incident that is recorded in the life of this emi- 
nent personage, than whom you wnll find lew* more distinguished by 
an assemblage of illustrious virtues; in the lowest adversity, patient 
and faithful; in the highest prosperity, beneficent and generous; 
dutiful and affectionate as a son; kind and forgiving as a brother; 
accomplished as a statesman ; wise and provident as a ruler of Uie 
land. In such a character you behold human nature possessing its 

* Geo. 1. 21. 
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highest honour&i The sentic^ts, which it inspires tend to eiK^le 
our minds; and to plrevent their' imbibing the of those 
interested} and self-seeking men with whom the wwld abounds. 

The striking example of forgiveness which tlie Text displays, 
ought frequently to occur to our thoughts, amidst the various occa- 
sions of provocation and oiFeiice which arise in our intercourse with 
the world. If one so worthy and amiable,* in the days too of Ips 
youth and innocence, suffered such cruel treatment from his brothers, ^ 
ought we to be surprised if, even from our nearest relations, we meet 
wiui injustice or ingratitude ? Wrongs and injuries arc, more or less, 
the portion of all. Like Death, they are an evil unavoidable. No 
station is so high, no power so great, no character so unblemished, 
as to exempt us from. them. In the world, ungrateful men, false 
ii'iends, and violent enemies, abound. Every wise man ought to 
prepare himself for what he is to encounter in p^ing through tliis 
thorny region. He is not to expect that he am gather grapes from 
tinstlcss nor to Ipse the government of his mind, because, in the midst 
of evil men, he is not allowed to remain, like ar secret and inviolable 
person, untouched and uninjured. 

As this view of our situation ought to blunt the edge of passion 
and impatience, so the alleviating circumstances which r^on will sug- 
gest, ought to mollify resentnient. Think of the various constructions 
which the actions of men will bear. Consider how different the mo- 
tives of him who hath given us offence, may have been from those 
which, in the heat of passion, we ascribe to him ; how apt all men 
are to be seduced by mistaken views of interest, ami how little ground 
we have to complain, if, upon a su})posed interfering of interests, we 
suffer by others preferring their own to ours. Remember that no 
opinions which you form under the power of resenlment can be de- 
pended upon as just ; and that every one loads the intentions of his 
enemy with innaginary ilegrees of malice. 

But, admitting the injury you have received to be ever so atro- 
cious in its ruiturc, and aggravated in its circumstances ; ^{)posing it 
to be even parallel to tliat which Jose})h suffered ; look up, like him, 
to that divine government under which we are all placed. If forgive- 
ness be a duty which we know God to have recjiiired under the most 
awful sanctions, dare we draw upon ourselves the merited vengeance 
of that Superiour to whose clemency we are obliged daily to fly 
When, witil^di|rd and unrelenting dLspositioiis towai'ds our brethren, 

W4. send up IB’ Heaven prayers for mercy to ouri^elves, those prayers 
return like imprecations upon our lieads ; and our very devotions 
seal our condemnation. 

The most plain and natural sentiments of equity concur with divine 
aut|[iprity to enforce the duty which I now recommend. Let I)im who 
has never in his life done wrong, be allowed the privilege of remain- 
ing inexorable. But let such as are conscious of frailties and crimes, 
consider forgiveness as a debt which they owe to others. Common 
foiling are the strongest lesson of mutual forbearance. Were 
this virtue unknown among men, order and comfort, peace and re- 
pose, would be strangers to human life. Injuries retaliated accord- 
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to the exo^twt measure whl^{tesion pjresQi|^ would Justify 
^^entmcnt in The injured^person would become the iil||u^je£r; 

and thus wrongs, ^retaliations, and fresh injuries, would circulate in 
endless succession, till the world was rendered a field of blood. Of 
all the passions which invade the human breast, revenge is the mbst 
direful. When allowed to reign with lull dominion, it is more thim 
sufficient to poison the few pleasures which remain to man in his pr^ 
sent state. How much soever a perspn may suffer from injustice, he 
is always in hazard of suffering more from the prosecution of re- 
venge. The violence of an enemy cannot inflict what is equal to the 
tomient he creates to liimself, by means of tlie fierce and desperate 
passions which he allows to rage in his soul. 

Those evil spirits who inhabit the regions of misery, are represented 
as delighting in revenge and cruelty. But all that is great and good 
in the universe, i|L on Uie side of clemency and mercy, llie Almiglity 
Ruler of the wond, though for ages offended by the unrighteousness, 
and insulted by the impiety of men, is long’-sufferittg^ and slow to anger. 
Hls Son, when he atppeared in our nature, exhibited, both in his Bte 
and his death, the most illustrious example of forgiveness which the 
vrorld ever beheld. If you look into the history of mankind, you will 
find that, in every age, those who have been respected as worthy, or 
admired as great, have been distinguished for this virtue. Revenge 
dwells in little minds. A noble and magnanimous spirit is always 
superiour to it. It suffers not from the injuries of men those se-» 
vere shocks which others feel. Ckdlectecl within itself, it stands 
unmoved by their impotent assaults ; and, with generous pity, rather 
than with anger, looks down on their imwortby conduct. It has been 
truly said, that the greatest man on earth can no sooner commit an 
injury, than a good man can make himself greater, by forgiving it. 
Joseph, at tile moment when we now contemplate him, had entirely 
under his power all those unnatural brethren who had been guilty 
towards him of the most cruel outrage wliich men could perpetrate. 
He couM have retained them for ever in tliat Egyptian bondage to 
wdiich they had once consigned him ; and have gratified revenge by 
every accumulation of disgrace which despotic power enabled him to 
inflict. Had he acted this part, be might for a while have been 
soothed by the pleasures of his high station; but remorse, in the end, 
would have stung his soul. Cruelty would have rendered him un- 
happy within himself, as well os odious to others||md his name 
would have perished among the crowd of those conwiptible stati^s- 
men wliose actions stain the annals of history. Whereas now, his 
character stands among the foremost in the ranks of spotless fame. 
His memory is blessed to all generations. His example continues 
to edify the world, and he himself shines in the celestial regions, as 
the brightness of the Jirmament^ and as the star Sj for ever and ever. Let 
us now, 

II. Consider the sentiment contained in the Text, not only as a 
discovery of cordial forgiveness, but as an expression of devout atten- 
tion to the conduct of Providence. So now it was not you that sent 
me hither^ bu/t God. Remark how beautifully piety and humanity 
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.told of i 
his devo 
'e God ; .80 


Are^ in this instaof^ connected together^ As 
lUiS) the good Cemurion» that his frcyers and 
and his good works, come up together in men 
here we perceive fraternal affection and religious rever^ce, tidngling 
in one emotion witliin the patriarch’s heart In a^person of low and 
yulgar mind, the 'sensations on such an occasion would have been 
'..^Ibremcly different Looking back on the past events of his life, ha 
^buld have ascribed all the adversity which he had suffered to the 
perverse treatment of his brothers; and all the prosperity which he 
afterwards attained, to his own good conduct and wisdom ; and by 
consequence would have remained embittered against the instruments 
of the one, and filled with pride and self-sufficiency on account of the 
other. But the elevated and noble mind of Joseph rejected such un- 
worthy sentiments. Contemplating the hand of Ood in all that had 
befallen him, he effiiced the remembrance of thosei^pvil deeds which 
had produced his adversity ; and for his prosperity he affected no 
praise to himself^ Jbut ascribed it entirely to the will of Heaven. Let 
us take notice, that this is not the reflection of a private, retired man, 
whose situation might be supposed to favour such devout meditations* 
It is thorreflection of one, who was leading a busy and a seducing life, 
in the midst of a court; the favourite of die greatest monarch who 
was then known in the world* Yet him you behold, amidst the sub- 
mission and adulation which was paid to him, preserving the moder- 
adon and simplicity of a virtuous mind; and, amidst the idolatry and 
false philosophy of the Egyptians, maintaining the principles of true 
religion, and giving {^lory to the God of Israel. 

From this unity of pigsty widi humanity, which is so conspicuous in 
the sentiments of Joseph, there arises one very important instruction ; 
that a devout regard to the hand of God in the various events of life, 
tends to promote good dispositions and affections towards men* It 
will be found by those who attend to the workings of human nature 
that a great proportion of those malignant passions which break out 
in the intercourse of men, aris^^'s from confining their attention 
wholly to second causes, and overlooking the first cause of all. Hence, 
they are iasolent in prosperity, because they discern nothing higher 
than their own abilities ; and in adversi^ they are peevish and un- 
forgivinff, because they have no obj«.cton which to fix their view, but 
die conduct of men who have acted as their enemies* They behold 
no plan of or goodness carried on throughout nature, which 

can alluY the.Bj|Pamposure of their mind* As soon as their temper 
is ruffij^, die world mpears to th^ to be a continued scene of disas* 
ters and injuries, of confus^ events, and of unreasonable men* 
Whereas, to the pious man, the cqntemphtdoa of the universe exhi- 
bits s| very different spectacle* In we midst of seeming confusion he 
taraces .a principle of order ; and by attention to that order, his mind 
ids harmonized and calmed. He beholds a wise and righteous Go- 
vernour presiding over all the commotioDa which are raised by the 
tun^t of conflicting passions and interests; raiding, with impercept- 
ible wfluence, ffiehandof the violent to beneficent purposes ; accom- 
plishh^ unexpected ends by the most improbable means; obliging 
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y ^y nii tUh qf s Bometimes hun^ng thei mighty, 

.iMiwdmes e^MHgKie low; often snaring the tilled in the devices 
vohich their hanemSike wroughL Ilespectful acknowledgment of this 
divine^goveriimenV controuls the disorders of inferiour pa&sions. Re^ 
verence for the decrees of Heaven inspires patience and moderation^ 
Trust in tiiat perfect wisdom and goodness which directs all fo r 
best, diminishes the shock which worldly disasters occasion. 
irritation of passion and resentment prill always bear proportion t6 
the agitation which we suffer from the changes of fortune. One who 
connects himself with nothing but second causes, partakes of the vio- 
lence and irregularity of all the inferiour movements belonging to this 
great machine. He who refers all to God, dwells, if we may speak 
so, in that higher sphere where motion begins; he is subject to 
fewer shocks and concussions, and is only carried along by the mo* 
tioii of die univexpe. 

How can mildness or forgiveness gain place in the temper of that 
man, who, on occasion of every calamity which he i^ffers from the ill 
usage of others, has no sanctuaiyr within his own breast to which he 
can make retreat from their vexations ; who is possessed of no prin- 
ciple which is of sufficient pow'cr to bear down the rising" Bde of 
jioevish and angry passions ? The violence of an enemy, or the ingra- 
titude of a fi*ieiid, the injustice of one man, and the treachery of an- 
other, perpetually dwell and rankle in his thoughts. The part \rhich 
they have acted in bringing on his distress, is frequendy more grat- 
ing to him than the distress itself. Whereas he who in every event 
looks up to God, has always in his view a great and elevating ob- 
ject which inspires him with magnanimity. -His mind lies open to 
every relieving thought, and is inclined to every suggestion of gener- 
osity. He is disposed to say with Joseph, It was not you that sent me 
hithet'^ but God ; with David, It is the Lord ; let him do what seemeth 
good in his eyes ; and, with a greater personage than either of these. 
The aip which my Father hath given me to dHnIcy shall I not drink it? 
Hence arises superiority to many of the ordinary provocations of the 
world. For he looks upon the whole of his present life as part of a 
great plan, which is carried on under the direction of Heaven. In 
this plan he views men as acting their several parts, and contributing 
to his good or evil. But their parts he considers os subordinate 
ones ; which, though they may jusdy merit his affection, and may pc- 
casionally call fordi his resentment, yet afibrd no pjMfe foundation 
to violent or malignant passion. He looks upon bra as only the 
rod with which the Almighty chastens ; like the pestilence, the ^rth* 
quake, or the storm. In the midst of their injustice and violence he 
can pity their blindness ; and imitate our blessed Lord in praying, 
Faiher^Jbrffve them: for they know not what they do. k- 
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SERMON XXVII. ^ 

ON the character of IIAZAEL. 



2 KingS) viii. 12, 1 3. 

mff I fazael said^ TV/nj iveej^et/i my I/)rd? And he ansxfoered^ Because 
I kmrdo the coil that thou mil ^ unto the children of Ist'aeL Their 
strong holds wilt thoii set on Jtre^ arid their young men wilt thou 
slay with the swardy and wilt dash their children^ and rip up their 
women with child. And. Hazael saidy But whaty is thy servant a 
dogy that he should do this great thing ? And Elisha answeredy The 
Ijord hath shewed me that thou shall be king over Syria» 


In tlio (Inys of Joram, king of Israel, flourished tlie prophet Elisha. 
His character was so eniinent, and his fame so widely sj)read, that 
lleiihadad, the king of Syria, though an idoliiter, sent to consult him 
concerjiing the issue of a distemper which threatened his life. The 
messenger employed on this occasion was Hazael, who appears to 
have heeii one of the princes, or chief men, of the Syrian court. 
Charged with rich gifts from the king, he ))resents himself before the 
Prophet, and accosts him in terms of the highest respect. During 
the conference which they held together, Elislia fixed his eye st^d- 
fastly on the countenance of Ihizael ; and discerning, by i^^ophetic 
spirit, his future tyranny and cruelty, he could not contain liimself 
from bursting into a flood of tears. Wlicii Hazael, in surprise, in- 
quired into the cause . of this sudden emotion, the Prophet plainly 
infoi nis him- of tfie crimes "and barbarities which lie foresaw that 
hereafter he should coimuit The soul of Hazael abhorred, at this 
lime, tlu! thoughts of cruelty. Uiicorrupted, as yet, by ambition or 
gi'catnessi his indignation arose at being thought capable of such 
sa^nge aclitnis as the Prophet had mentioned; and, with much 
warmth, he replies, But whaty is thy servant a dogy that he should da 
this great thing? Elisha makes jo return but to point out a remark- 
able change which was to take place in his condition; The Lord 
hath shew(d me Ihrd thou shall he Hng ova' Syria. In course of 
time, all that had been jirtdicteti eamc to pass. Hazael ascended 
l^e. throne;, ambition took possession of his heart. He smote the 
child} cn of iu all their coasts. He opprtss^d them durbig all the 
dcni\of I'ing^mmhaz^ ^ and, fi’oin what is left' o.i record of his ac- 
tions,^, plainly np))cars to have proved what the Prophet foresaw him 
to bcj a man of violence, cruelty, and blood. 

* passage of lifstpry, an object is presented which deserves 
us attention. \Ve behold a man who, in one state of life, 
t look upon certain crimes ^vithout surprise and lion*our; 
^trlio knew Fo little of himself, as to believe it impossible for him ever 
"to h^concerued in committing thciliY that'i^^e man, by a change of 
transformed in alHiis sentiments,* ;fm, as he rose in great- 
rising also in. guilt; till at last^ cdiiipleted that whole cha- 

* 2 Kings, xiii. 22. 
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of in!qui]|^vbich he once detested. Hence the following ob- 
sev^^ons natuiSI|f arise. 1. That to a mind, not entirely corrupted, 
of abhorrence at guilt are natural. II. That, iiotwith- 
those sentiments, the mind may be brought* under the 
ddm^ion of the vices wliich it had most abhorred. III. That thii, 
unhappy revolution is frequently owing to a change <;f men's 
ternui circumstances mul condition in the world. 'I hcsc obs^i^p 
ations are to make the subject of thp present Di scourse : and will 
lead us to such a view of hiunan nature, as, it is hoped, may be of 
general use. 

I. Sentiments of abhorrence at guilt are natural to the liuman 
mind. Hazael's reply to the Prophet, sliews liow strongly lie felt 
lliem. Is ihy savant a (hat he slnmhJ do this great thing F Is 
h(i, or can he ever be so base and wretched, as to perjjelrate crimes 
which would render him umvorthy of bearing the name of a man? 
This is the voice of human nature, while it is not as yet hardened in 
iniquity. Some vices are indeed more odious tjo the mind than 
others. Providence has wisely pointed the sharpest edge of ibis 
natural aversion against the crimes which arc of most pernicious and 
destructive nature ; such as treachery, opiiression, and cnieltj^ But, 
in- general, the distinction between moral good and evil is s»o strongly 
marked, as to stamp almost every vice with the character of turpi- 
tude. Present to any man, even the most ignorant and untutored, 
an obviotts instance of injustice, falsehood, or im}>icty ; let him view 
it in a cool moment, wlien no passion blinds, and no interest w^rp-s 
him ; and you w'ill find that his mind immediately revolts againist it, 
us shameful and base, nay, as deserving punish tnent. liena^, in 
reasoning on the characters of others,’' how^ever nuMi may mistake as 
to facts, yet they generally praise and blame according to the prin- 
ciples of sound molality. 

With resjiect to their own character, a notoricais partiality too 
generally misleads their judgment. But it is lenuirkahle, that no 
sinner ever avows directly to himself, that he has been guilty of gross 
and downright iniquity. Even when engaged by his j)assions in flic 
commission of the greatest crimes, he ahvays palliates them to his 
own mind by some extenuation or apology, some pretended necessity, 
or some borrowed colour of innocence. . Such ])ow'cr tlie iimleniable 
dignity of virtue, and the acknowledged turpitude jof-^yico, possc^sses 
over eveiy human heart These sentiments arc .t h |tocinaining 
pressioiis of that law, which was originally writii^pa the nij^d of 
mail. They are gleams of that light which once iinonc cl^ar and 
strong witliin us ; and which, though it be now greatly 0 D$ciired, 
yet continues to shoot a feeble ray athwart the darkness of.j^nan 
liatuire. — But whatever sentiments of abhorrence at vice w'ju j||||r at 
any tinie entertain, we have no reason to build upon tb^ ^pre- 
sumptuous confidence of our continuance in virtue. For the next 
instruction which the; ^ext suggests, is, 

II. That such ignorance oif his own character, suc^ die 

frailty of his nature that hejpay one day become infamous fol^ose 
very crimes whidh at presem^e holds in detestation. This ohserv- 
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atioRvis too well verified by the history oC Hazitel; and a thousmd 
other instances might be bought to confirm it *lliough ther^ is 
nothing which every person ought to know so thoroughly as own 
heart, yet from the conduct of men it appears, that uiere ia tiothing 
with which they are less acquainted. Always more prone to flatter 
themstdves than desirous to discover the truth, they trust to their 
^ng possessed of every virtue which has not been put to the trial ; 
^d reckon themselves secure against every vice to which they liavc 
not hitherto been tempted. As long as their duty hangs in specula- 
tion, it ap{)ears so plain, and so eligible, that they cannot doubt of 
performing it. The suspicion never enters their mind, tliat in the 
hour of s}ieculation, and in the hour of practice, their sentiments may 
diifer widely. Their present disposition diey easily {lersuadd' them- 
selves will ever continue the some; and yet tlill disposition is chang- 
ing with circumstances every moment. 

The man who glows with the warm feelings of devotion, imagines 
it impossible for him to lose that sense of tlie divine goodness which 
at present melts his heart. He wliom his friefid had lately saved 
from ruin, is confident that, if some trying emergency shall put lus 

S atitude to proof, he will rather die uian abandon his benefactor. 

e who lives happy and contented in frugal industry, wonders how 
any man can give himself up to dissolute pleasure. Were any of 
tlu)se persons informed by a superiour spirit, that tlie time was 
shortly to come when the one should prove an example of scandalous 
impiefy, the other of treachery to his friend, and the third of all that 
extravagant luxury which disgraces a growing fortune ; each of them 
would testify as much surprise and abhorrence as Hazael did, upon 
hearipg the predictions of the Prophet. Sincere they might very 
possibly be in their expressions of indignation ; for hypocrisy is not 
always to be charged on men whose conduct is inconsistent. Hazael 
was in earnest, when he resented w'itli such ardour the imputation of 
cruelty. The Apostle Peter was sincere, when he made the zealous 

E ^'ession, that though he should go to prison and to death with his 
ter, he would never deny him. They were sincere ; that is, they 
spoke from the fulness of their hearts, and from the warmth of the 
present moment; but tliey did not know themselves, as the events 
which followed plainlj^ sliewed. So false to its principles, too fre- 
queiitly, is th|t,;^eart of man; so weak is the foundation of human 
virtue ; so nm^rcason there is for wlmt the (iospel jxirpetualfy in- 
culcates concci^ljtg the necessity of distrusting ours^ Ives, and depend- 
iug Oil divine 'aid. Mortifying, I confess, is this view of human 
nature ; yet proper to he attended to by M, in order to escape the 
niQ^ fatal dangers. For, merely through unguarded conduct, and 
want of this prudent suspicion of thei^ own weakness, how 
most promising beginnings, have Wodually apostatized 
"froifi^i^ery principle of virtue ; until, at last, it has become as diffi- 
cult^r one to believe, that they ever bad any love of goodness, as it 
jiave been once to havie persuaded diem|^lves that they were 
to such a height in wickedngss ! 
such cases as I have described, ^nt lias becoihe,'it may be 
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{f^ulred, of those i^lbtitlments of abhorrence at guilt, which weaiionoe 
felt so strongly ? Are they totally erased ? or, if in any degree they 
remain, how do such persons contrive to satisfy themselves in acting 
a part which their minds condemn ? — Here, there is a 'mystery of 
iniquity which requires to be unfolded. Latent and secret is tlie 
progi*ess of corruption within the soul ; and the more latent, the more 
dangerous is its growtii. No man becomes of a sudden compleh^ 
wicked. Guilt never shows its whole deformity at once; but by 
gradual acquaintance reconciles us to its appearance, and impercept- 
ibly diffuses its poison through all the powers of tlie mind. Eveiy 
man has some darling passion, which generally nilc>rds the first in* 
troduc^on to vice. The irregular gratifications into which it occa* 
sionally seduces him^^ppear under the form of venial weaknesses ; 
and are indulged, in the beginning, with scrupulousness and reserve. 
But, by longer practice, these restraints weaken, and the power of 
habit grows. One vice brings in another to its aid. By a sort of 
natural affinity they; connect and entwine themselves together ; till 
tlieir roots come to be spread wide and deep over all the soul. 
Wlien guilt rises to be glarings conscience endeavours to remon* 
strate. But conscience is a calm principle. Passion is loud and impe- 
tuous ; and creates a tumult which drowns the voice of reason. It 
joins, besides, artifice to violence; and seduces at the same time that 
it impels. For it employs the understanding to impose upon the 
conscience. It devises reasons and arguments to justify the Cj^rrup* 
dons of tlie heart. The common practice of the world is appealed 
to. Nice distinctions are made. Men are found to be circumstanced 
in so peculiar a manner, as to render certain actions excusable, if 
not blameless, which, in another situation, it is confessed, would have 
been criminal. By such a process as this, there is reason to believ<^ 
diat a great part of mankind advance from step to step in sin, partly 
hurried by passion, and partly blinded by self-deceit, without any 
just sense of the degree of guilt wliicli they contract. By inveterate 
habits, tlicir judgment is at length perverted, and their moral feelujgs 
are deadened. Tliey see now with other eyes ; and can look with- 
out pain on evil acdons which they formerly abhorred. 

It is proper, however, to observe, that though our native sentiments 
of abhorrence at guilt may be so borne down, or so eluded, as to 
lose their influence on conduct, yet those sentiments belonging 
originally to our frame, and being never totally ^f^cated from the 
soul, will still retain so much authority, os, if not td reform, at least, 
on som^ occasions, to chasten the sinner. It is only during a course 
of prosperity, that vice is able to carry on its delusions wiuiout dis- 
turbance. But, amidst the dark and thoughtful situationsj^ife, 
conscience regains rights; and pours the whole bittemed Mfei re- 
morse on his heai^ who has apostatized from his original pr^^^es. 
We may well believe that, before the end of his days, Hazaef^ first 
impressions would be n^e to return^ In the hour of adversil^, the 
remembrance of hS cemforehee with the venerable Prophet .would 
sting, his heart. C^nitmrij||||the sentiments which, in those his better 
days, he felt, with the atrocious cruelties which he had afterwards 
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comiillted^ all the honours of royalty would be finable to save lihn 
from the inward sense of baseness and infamy. 

From this view which has been exhibited of the progress of cor- 
ruption, and of the danger to which we are exposed, of falling from 
principles which once appeared firmly established, let us receive 
useful adinonition''for our own conduct, het not him that girdeth on 
his harness, boast like him that putteth it offi Let no man place a 
rash and dangerous confidence in his virtue. But let him that think* 
cth he standeth, take heed lest lie JalL Never adventure on too near 
an ap})rQach to what is evil. Familiarize not yourselves with it, in 
the slightest instimccs, without fear. Listen with revei'encc to every 
reprehension of conscience | and preserve the most quick and accu- 
rate sensibility to right and wrong. If ever your moral impressions 
begin to decay, and your natural abhorrence df guilt to lessen, you 
have ground to dread that the riihi of virtue is fast approaching. 
Wliile you employ all the circumspection and vigilance which reason 
can suggest, let your praj'crs, at the same time, continually ascend 
to God for support and aid. Remember that from him descendeih 
trvety good and perfect gift; and that to him only it belongs to keep you 
frctni falling, and to present you faxdtlcss before the presence of his glory 
mth exceeding joy. I proceed now to the 

Hid Observation from the Text, That the power which corrup- 
tion acquires to pervert the original principles of man, is frequently 
owing to a change of their circumstances and condition in the world. 
How different was Hazael the messenger of Beiihadad, from Haziiel 
the king; lie who started at the mention of cruelty, from him wlio 
waded in blood ! Of th^s sad and surprising revolution, the Prophet 
emphatically iissigns the cause in these few words ; The Lord hath 
shcisoed me that thou shall be king over Syria. That crown, that fatal 
crown, which is to be set upon thy head, shall shed a malignant in- 
fluence over thy nature; and shall produce that change in thy cha^ 
racter, which now thou const not believe. — Whose experience of the 
world is so narrow, as not to furitish him with instances similar to 
this, in much humbler conditions of life ? So great is the influence 
of a new situation of external fortune; such a different turn it gives 
to our temper and aifcctioiss, to our views and desires, that no man 
can foretel what his character would prove, should Providence either 
raise or depress bis circumstances in a remarkable degree, or throw 
liim into some ^berc of action, widely different from that to which 
be hob been accustomed in former life. 

The seeds of various qualities, good and bad, lie in all our hearts. 
Bat until proper occasions ripen and bring them forward, they lie 
there inactive and dead. Tliey are covered up and concealed within 
tb^gHiesses of our nature ; dr, it* they spring up at all, it is under .such 
asM^hrance as is frequently mistaken, even by ourselves. Pride, 
for n^tance, in certain situations, has no opportunity of displaying 
itself but as magnanimity, or sense of honour. Avarice appears as 
necessary and laudable ceconomy. What in one station of life would 
discover itself to be cowardice and baseq^s of mind, passe^ another 
prudent circumspection. What in' the fulness of {)o'wer would 
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prove to be cruelty^nd oppression, is reputed, in a subordinate illfc, no 
more than the exercise of proper discipline. For a while^ tlie man is 
kiumn neither by the world nor by himself, to be what he truly is* But 
bring him into a new situation of life, which accords with his predomi- 
nant disposition; which strikes on certain latent qualities of his soul^ 
and awakens them into action ; and as the leaves of a flower gradually 
unfold to the sun, so shall all his true character open flill to view. 

This may, in one light, be accountpd not so much an alteration of 
character produced by a change of circumstances, as a discovery 
brought forth of the real character, which formerly lay concealed. 
Yet, at the same time, it is true that the man himself undergoes a 
change. For opportunity being given for certain dispositions, which 
had been dormant, to exert themselves without restraint, they of 
course gatlicr strength. By means of the ascendancy which they 
gain, other parts of the temper are borne down ; and thus an alter- 
ation is made in the whole structure and system of the soul. He is 
a truly wise and good man, who, through divine assistance, remains 
superiour to this influence of fortune on his character, v^lio having 
once imbibed w^ortliy sentiments, and established proper principles of 
action, continues constant to these, whatever his circumstances be ; 
maintains, throughout all the changes of his life, one uniform and 
supported tenour of conduct; and what he abhorred as evil and 
wicked in the beginning of his days, continues to abhoi: to the end. 
But how rare is it to meet with this honourable conslilhncy ^ong 
men, while they arc passing through the different stations and periods 
of life ! When they are setting out in the world, before their minds 
have been greatly misled or debased, they glow' with generous emo- 
tions, and look with contempt on what is sordid and guilty. But 
advancing farther in life, and inured by degrees to the crooked ways 
of men ; pressing through the crowd, and the bustle of the world ; 
obliged to contend with this man’s craft, and that man’s scorn ; ac- 
customed, sometimes, to conceal their sentiments, and often to stifle 
their feelings, they become at last hardened in heart, and familiar with 
corruption. Who would not drop a tear over this sad, but fre- 
quent fall of human probity and honour? Wlio is not humbled, 
when he beholds the refined sentiments and high principles on which 
w'e are so ready to value ourselves, brought to such a shameful issue ; 
and man, w'ith all his boasted attainments of reason, discovered so 
often to be the creature of his external fortune, moulded mid formed 
by the incidents of his life ? 

The instance of Hazael’s degeneracy leads us to reflect, in par- 
ticular, on the dangers which arise fronr stations of power and great- 
ness; especially when the elevation of men to these has been rapid 
and sudden. Few have the strength of iniiid which is reqiii^jfor 
bearing such a change with temperance and self-command. 
respect which is paid to the great, and the scope which their con- 
dition affords for the indulgence of pleasure, are perilous circum- 
stances to virtue. When men live among their equals, and are 
accustomed: fo encounter hardships of life, they are of course 
reminded of their mutual dej^ndence on each other, iuKl of the de- 
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pen<£l^ce of all upon God. But when arehtghly esiaked above 
their fellows^ they meet with few objects to awaken serious reflection, 
but with many to feed and inflame their passions. They are apt to 
separate th^ir int^est from that of all around them; to wrap them- 
selves up in their ,^vain grandeur; and, in the lap of indolence and 
selfish pleasure, to acquire a cold indifierence to the concerns even 
of those whom they call their friends. The fancied independence 
into which they are lifted up, is, adverse to sentiments of piety, as well 
as of humanity,, in their heart. Taking the timbrel and the harp^ and 
rejoicing ai the sound of the organ^ they say unto God^ Depart from 
fw' •we desire not the knowledge of thy ways. What is the Almighty, 
that we should serve him ? or what profit shall we have, if we pray 
unto him ? 

But we arc not to imagine, that elevated stations in the world 
furnish the only fi>rmidabie trials to which our virtue is exposed. It 
will bo found, that wc are liable to no fewer nor less dangerous 
temptations, from the opposite extreme of poverty and depression. 
When men who have known better days are throwm down into abject 
situations of fortune, their spirits arc broken and their temper sourccL 
Envy rankles in their breast at such as are more successful. The 
providence of Heaven is accused in secret murmurs; and the sense 
of misery is ready to push them into atrocious crimes, in order to 
better their state. Among the inferiour classes of mankind, croft and 
dishonesty are too often found to prevail. Low and penurious cir- 
CuinstonOes depress the human powers. They deprive men of the 
proper means of knowledge and improvement; and where ignorance 
is gross, it is always in hazard of engendering profligacy. 

Hence it has been, generally, the opinion of wise men in all ages, 
that there is a certain middle condition of life, equally remote from 
either of those extremes of fortune, wliich, though it want not also 
its own dangers, yet is, on the whole, the state most favourable bodi 
to virtue and to ha})piness. For there, luxury and pride on the 
one hand, ha^ e not op|K)rtunity to enervate or intoxicate the mind, 
nor w'ant and dependence on tlie other, to sink and debase it; there, 
all the native affections of the soul have the freest and fairest exer- 
cise, the equality of men is felt, friendships are formed, and improve- 
ments of every sort are pursued with most success ; there, men are 
prompted to industry, without being overcome by toil, and their 
[xjwers called forth into exertion, without being either superseded by 
too much abundance, or bolfled by insuperable diificulties ; there, a 
mixtui*e of comforts and of wants, at once awakens their gratitude to 
Ood, and reminds them of their dependence on his aid ; and, there- 
Ibre, ill' this state, men seem to enjoy life to most advanti^e, and to 
b&dq|i 5 t exposed to the snares of vice. Such a condition is recorded 
in die book of Proverbs, to have been the wish and choice of one who 
was eminent for wisdom. Remewe far from me vanity and^ Ues. Give 
ftfe neither poverty noi* riches* Feed me with food convenient for me^ 
Dest I be Jull, and deny Thee, and say. Who is the I/jrd f or lest 1 be 
poor, and steal, and take the name of my God in 

* Prov. 8, 9. 
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From the whoW'^er which we have now token of die we 

may, in the first places ^learn the reasons for which a variety of con* 
ditions and ranks was establidied by Providence among mankind. 
This life is obvioudy intended to be a state of probation and trial. 
No trial of characters is requisite with respect to Opd, who sees what 
is in every heart, and perfectly knows what part each man would act, 
in all the possible situations of fortune. But on account of men them- 
selves, and of the world around th^m, it was necessary that trial 
should take place, and a discrimination of characters be made; in 
order that true virtue might be separated from false appearances of 
it, and the justice of Heaven be displayed in its final retributions; in 
order that the failings of men might be so discovered to themselves, 
as to affi)rd them proper instruction, and promote their amendment; 
and in order tliat their characters might be shewn to the world in 
every point of view, which could famish either examples for imitation, 
or admonitions of danger. ITie accomplishment of these impoiiant 
))ur]X)ses required, that human life should not always proceed in one 
tenour; but that it should both be chccqiicred with many revolutions, 
and diviu'sified by a variety of employments and ranks ; in passing 
through which, the touclistone might be applied to tlie characters of 
men. and their hidden virtues or vices explored. Hazael might have 
appeared in history with a degree of reputation to which he was not 
entitled, h^id he continued to act in a subordinate station. At lx}tton), 
he was false and unsoiuul. When raised higher in life,' the corru))- 
tion of his lieart discovered itself ; and he is now held forth with de- 
served infamy, as a warning to succeeding ages. 

In tlic second place, We learn, from whal has been said, the Im- 
portance of attending, with the utmost care, to the choice wliich wc make 
of our employment and condition in life. It has been shewn, that our 
external situation frequently operates powerfully on our moral charac- 
ter; and by consequence that it is strictly connected, not only with our 
temporal welfare, but with our cvorliistiiig lia})piness or misery. He who 
might have passed unblanied, and upright, through certain walks of life, 
by unhappily choosing a road where he meets with temptations too 
strong tor his virtue, precipitates himself into shame here, and into 
endless ruin hereafter. Yet how often is the determination of this 
most important article left to die chance of accidental connexions, or 
submitted to the option of youthful fancy and humour ? When it is 
made the subject of serious deliberation, how seldom have they, on 
whom the decision of it depends, any furllier view than so to dispose 
of one who is coming out into life, as that he may the soonest become 
ricli, or, as it is expressed, make his w'ay to most advantage in tlie 
world ? Are there no other objects than^this to be attended to, in 
fixing the plan of life ? Are there no more sacred and important 
interests which deserve to be consulted? — You would not willingly 
place one whose welfare you studied, in a situation for which you 
were convinced that his abilities were unequal. These, therefor^ 
you examine with care ; and on them you rest the ground of your 
decision. Be persuaded that not abilities merely, but the turn of 
the temper^ and the heart, require to be examined witli equal atten- 
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tion, '^in forming the plan of &ture establishn^pj^ Every one has 
some peculiar weakness, some predominant^ pas^i^h, ;|yhicli exposes 
him to temptations of one kind more than of another. Early this 
may be discerned to shoot ; and from its first rising its future growth 
may be inferred. . Anticipate its progress. Consider how it is likely 
to be affected by succeeding occurrences in life. If you bring one 
whom you are rearing uj) into a situation where all the surrounding 
circumstances shall cherish and mature this fatal principle in Ills 
nature, you become, in a great measure, answerable for the coi^sc- 
quences that follow. In vain you toist to his abilities and ))oiiv^s. 
Vice and corruption, when they have tainted the heart, are sufScienSt 
to overset tlie greatest abilities. Nay, too frequently they turn tliem 
against the possessor ; and render them the instruments of his more 
^speedy ruin. 

In the third place, We learn, from the histoiy which has been 
illustrated, never to judge of true happiness, merely from the degree 
of men’s advancement in the world. Always betrayed by appear- 
ances, the multitude are caught by nothing so much as by the show 
and pomp of life. They think every one blest, who is raised far 
above others in rank. From their earliest years they arc Uiught to 
fix their views upon worldly elevation, as the ultimate object of their 
aims ; and of all the sources of errour in conduct, this is the most 
general. —Hmsael, on the throne of Syria, would, doubtless, be more 
envied, and esteemed by the multitude a far happier man, than when, 
yet a subject, he was employed by Benliadad to caiTy his message 
to Elisha. Yet, O Hozael ! how much better had it been for thee 
never to have known the name or honour of a king, than to have 
purchased it at the expence of so much guilt; forfeiting thy first 
suid best character ; rushing into crimes which were once thine ab- 
horrence ; and becoming a traitor to the native sentiments and dic- 
tates of ^ thy heart ! How fatal to thy repose proved that coveted 
purple, wliich w'as drenched by ib.ee in so much innocent blood ! 
How much more cheerful were thy dap, and how much calmer tliy 
nights, in the former periods of thy life, than when, placc^ on a 
throne, thy ears were invaded by day with the cries of the nliserable 
whom thou hadst ruined ; and th;. slumbers l>roken by night witJi 
the shocking remeinbroni^ of thy cruelties and crimes ! — Never ft* 
us judge by the outside of things ; nor conclude a man to be happy, 
solely because he is encompassed with wealth or grandeur. Much 
misvjry often lurks where it is little suspected by the world. ITie 
material inquiries respecting felicity are, not what a man’s external 
condition is, but with what disposition of mind he bears it ; whether 
he be corrupted or improved by it; whether he conducts himself so 
as to be . acceptable to Gx)d, and approved of by good men. For 
these aiib the circumstances which make the real and important dis- 
th^ons among the conditions of men. The effects of ’these are to 
1%^ for ever, vmen all worldly distinctions shall be forgotten. 

In the fourth place. From all tliat has been said, we should leant 
never to lie immoderately anxious abo^tom* external situation, but to 
submit our lot with cheerfulness to the'^disposal of Heaven. To make 
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the best and most pritil^iit arrangements which we can. our 

conditionjh'difej^^ of high du^. But let us remember that 

all the pl£s whii^ we fShn are precarious and uncertain. After die 
utmost precautions taken by hthnan wisdom, no man can foresee the 
hidden dangers whicli may await him in that padi of life on which he 
has pitched. Providence chooses for us much mure wisely than we 
can choose for ourselves ; and, from circumstances that appeared at 
first most unpromising and adverse, often brings forth in the issue 
bbth temporm and spiritual felicity* JtTio hnemeth ^hat is good for a 
nmri in this life^ all the days of his vain life^ nxMch he spenddh as a 
? When we consider the darkness of our present state, the 
Imb&ility of human nature, and the doubtfiil and ambiguous value 
of all that we call prosperity, the exhortation of the PsaWst comes 
home with great force on every reflecting mind. Commit thy may unto 
the Lord, * Form thy measures with prudence ; but divest thyself of 
anxiety about the issue. Instead of seeking to order thine own lot, 
acquiesce in the appointment of Heaven, and follow without hesita- 
tion die call of Piovidence, and of duty. In whatever situation of 
life God shall place thee, look up devoutly to Him for grace and 
assistance ; and study to act the part assigned thee with a faithful and 
upright heiu't. Thus shalt diou have peace within thyself, while thy 
course is going on ; and when it draws towards a close, with satisfac- 
tion thou shalt review thy conduct For, after all the toils and la- 
bours of life, and all the vain struggles which we mointain for pre- 
eminence and distinction, we shall find at the conclusion of tliei^hole 
scene, tliat to fear God and keep his commandments is the whole duty 
of man, 


SERMON XXVIIL 

ON THE BENEFITS TO BE DERIVED FROM THE HOUSE OF 


Ecci^esiastes, vii. 2, 3, 4. 

Jit is better to go to the house of mournings ^n to go to the house of 
' feasting ; for that is the end of all metij and the living will lay it 
to his heart. Sorrow is better than laughter $ for by the sadness of 
\ the countenance the heart is made better. The heart of the wise is 
in the house of mournings but the heart of fools is in the house of 
mirth, : . 

M!anv of the maxims contained in this book of Ecclesiastes will 
appear strange sayings to the men of the world. But when they re- 
flect on the character of him who delivers them, they cannot but 
admit that his tenets deserve a serious and attentive examination. For, 
they are not the doctrines of a pedant, who, frpm an obscure retii^ 
ment, dj^laims against pleasures whudi he never knew, lliey are 

* xiivil. 5. 
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not the mvoedvcN of e disappointed man^who takes revengaiipoiithe 
world, by satirising those enjoyments wUch he sought in vain to ob-' 
tain. They are the conclosions of a great and mosperous prince, 
who had onoe^given full scope to his desires; who was thoroughly 
acquainted with life in its most flattering scenes ; and.who noW| 
viewing all that he had enjoyed, delivers to us the result of long 
experience, and tried wisdom. None of his principles seem, at first 
view, more dubious and exceptionable than those which the Teyit 
presents. To assert that sorrokr is preferable to mirth, and the /souse 
of Tttouming to the hoisse qffeastingi to advise men to choose mortifi-* 
cation and sadness, when it is in their power to indulge in joy, may 
appear harsh and unreasonable doctrines. They may, perhaps, be 
accounted- enemies to the innocent enjoyment of life, who give coun« 
tenance to so severe a system, and thereby increase the gloom whidi 
already sits sufficiently heavy on the condition of man. But let thia 
censure be suspended, until we examine with care into tlie spirit and, 
meaning of the sentiments hero delivered. 

It is evident tliat the wise man does not prefer sorrow, upon ijn. 
own account, to mirth ; or represent sadness as a state more eligible 
than joy* He considers it in the light of discipline only. He views 
it wiw reference to an end. He compares it with certain improve- 
ments which he supposes it to produce ; when the lieaH is made l}etter 
hjf the sadness of the countenance^ and the living to lay to hcaH what is 
the end of all men. Now, if great and lasting benefits arc found to 
result from occasional sadness, these, sure, may he capable of giving 
it die preference to some fleeting sensations of joy. The means which 
he recommends in ordei; to our obtaining those benefits, are to be 
explained according to the principles of sound reason ; and tq.fce un- 
derstood with those limitations which the Eastern style, in deliydriitg; 
moral precepts, frequently requires. He bids us go to the house of 
mouiishsgs but he does not command us to dwell there. When he pre- 
fers sorrow to.Jaughter, he is not to be understood as prohibiting all 
mirth; as requiring us to weai* a p^^'rpetual cloud on ourhrow, and to 
sequestrate ourselves from every cheerful entertainment of social life. 
Such an interpretation would be inconsistent with many other^hort- 
ations in his own writings, which recommend temperate and docent 
joy. It would noc suit with the proper discharge of the duties which 
belong to us as members of society; and would be most opposite to 
the goodness and beni^ity of our &eator. Tlie true scope of his 
doctrine in this passage is,, that there is a certain temper and state of 
heart, which is of far greater gonsequence to real happiness, than the 
habitual indulgence^of giddy and thoughtless mirth ; that for the at- 
tainment and cult^tion of this temper, frequent returns of grave 
reflectiqp are necessary; that upon this accounVit is profitable to 
give odteission to those views of human distress which tend to awaken 
such reflection in the mind; and that thus, from the. vicissitudes of 
s^rowi which wjs; either experience in our own lot, or sympathise 
V/iih in the lot of others, much wisdom and improvement maybe de^ 
rived. sentiments which I purpose at prescatt to jus- 

ti^’ and recommend, as most suitable to the character of men and 
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of ChiHMiate; and fkoi with plenmt^ r^tly 

uiKimtood- " \ 

Aiinong variety of dispoiation^^hfch are to be fcmmi in the 
world, ^me indeed require less of tms disdpime thair others. There 
are p^^ns whose tender and delicate sensiUlity, either derived from 
nature, or brought on by repeated aflElictions, renders them too 
dee|:dy susi^ptible of every mournful hiqmssion ; 'whose spirits "stand 
niore in neOd^'of being supported and cheered^ than of being sad- 
dened by the^dark views of hunran life. In sueb cases we are com- 
manded to l//i up the hands nxihich hoing dawn^ and to cor^rm the feeble 
kneesJ* Biit this is &r from being the common disposition of men. 
Their minds are in general inclined to levity, much more than to 
thoughtftil<melaDcholy; and their hearts more to be contracted 
and hardened, than to relent with too much humility. I shall there- 
fore endeavour to shew them, what bad inclinations th^ir compliance 
witli Solomon’s advice would correct; what good dispositions, with 
resect to God, their neighbours, and themselves, it would improve ; 
and how, upon die whole, his doctrine is verified, that In^ the sadness 
of the countenance the heart is made better^ 

I BEGIN by observing, that the temper recommended in the Text' 
suits the present constitution of things in this world. Had mant^iieen 
destined for a course of undisturbed enjoyment, perpetual gaiety 
would then have corresponded to his state; and pensive thought have 
been an unnatural intrusion. But in a state where all is checquered 
and mixed, where there is no prosperity without a reverse, and no 
joy without its attending griefs, where from the house of feasting all 
must, at one time or other, pass into the house of mourning, it would 
be equiuly unnatural if no admission were given to grave reflection. 
The inind of man must be attempered to his condition. Provi- 
dence, whose wisdom is conspicuous in all its works, has adjusted 
with exact proportiop the inwai'd powers of the outward state of 
every rational being. It has for this purpose implanted tlic Serious 
and sympathetic feelings in our nature, that they might correspond 
with the vicissitudes of sorrow in our lot. He who endeavours to 
repel tl^ influence, or to stifle them in unseasonable mirth, acts a 
violent rad unnatural: part. Pie strives with vain effort against tlie 
current of things, contradicts the intentions of his Maker, and coun- 
teracts the original impulses of his own heart. 

It is proper also to observe, that as the sadness of the courttenance 
has, in our present situation, a proper and natiird place ; so it is 
requisite to the true enjoyment of pleasure* Worldly and sensual 
men often remark, not till it be too late, that, by t he studied efforts 
of crastant repetition, all their pleasures fail. Tney draw them off 
so close to the dr^,.that they become insipid and nauseous*. Hence 
even in laughter thm heart is sorros^tiiand the end tf their hhih is 
heaviness, f It is (udy the interposal of serious and thoughftful hours, 
that can give any lively seiMations to the returns of joy* I speak 
of those mou^tful hours, too well known to sinners, whidi proceed ^ 
from guilty remorse; and which, ii»tead of pj^eparing for future 
^ Iwuahi xsxv. 3.— lU. zil. IS. f Vmv* »?• IS. 
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pleasure, damp and sicken the ^ii|pyinent: bv^ of those 

Which toke rise from the mind int^tself, and opening to 

the sentiments of , religion and humanity. Such hours of virtuous 
sadness brighten the gleams of ‘succeeding joy. They give, to the 
temperate enjoyments of the pious and humane, a refined and. delicate 
relish, to which the hardened and insensible are entire /fsti’ongers. 
For it will be fi>ui;id^hat in proportion as the tender affections of tlie 
soul are kepif^wake^ how much soever tliey may somiistimes distress 
the heart, they preserve it open likewise to the most agreeable sens- 
ations. He who never knew the sorrows of friendship, never also 
knew its joys. He whose heart cannot relent in the house of mourn- 
ing, will, in tlie most social hour of the house of feasting^ partake of 
no more than the lowest part ofmiimal pleasure. — Havii^ premised 
these observations, I proceed to point out the direct effects of a prp- 
per attention to tlic distresses of life updn our moral and reU^ous 
character. 

In the first place. The house of mourning is calculated to give a 
proper check to our natural thoughtlessness and levity. The indo- 
lence of mankind, and their love of pleasure, spread throiigli all 
characters and ranks some degi*ee of aversion to what is grave and 
serious. Tliey gi*asp at any object, either of business or amusement, 
which makes the present moment pass smoothly away ; which carries 
their thoughts abroad, and saves them from the trouble of reflecting 
on themselves. With too many this passes into a habit of constant 
dissipation. If their foitune and rank allow them to indulge tlieir 
inclinations, they devote themselves to. the pursuit of amusement 
through all its different forms. The skilful arrangement ofjits suc- 
cessive scenes, and the preparatory study for shining in each, are the 
only exertions on which their understanding is employed. Such a 
mode of life may keep alive, for a while, a frivolous vivacity. It mav 
improve meA in some of those exteriour ac(;pniplishments, whico. 
sparkle in the eyes of the giddy aiul the vain ; but it must sink them 
in the esteem of all the wise. L renders them strangers to them- 
selves ; and useless, if not pernicious, to the world. They lose every 
mtoly principle. Their minds become relaxed and efieminote. All 
that is ""great or respectable in the human character, is bitrira under 
a mass of trifles and follies. 

If some measures ought to be taken for rescuing the mind fi*om 
this disgraceful levity; if some principles must be acquired, which 
ma^ give more dignity and steadiness to conduct; \vhere, I pray you, 
are these to be looked for ? Not surely in the house of fcas^ting, 
wh^re every object flatters the senses, and strengthens the seductions 
to which we are already prone ; where the spirit of dissipation circu- 
lates from heart to heart ; and the children of folly mutually admire 
and are admired. It is in the sober and serious house of mourning 
Slat the tide of vanity is made to turn, and a new direction given to 
■Ac current of thought. When some affecting incident presents a 
^Strong discovery of the deceitfulness of all worldly joy, and rouses 
our sensibility to human woe ; when we behold those with whom wc 
^ad lately mingled in the house of feasting, sunk by some of the 
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Audden vicissitudes' vale of miseiy ; dr when, hi sad 
silence, we stand ineM^^dm we had loved as our own soul, 

stretched on the bea of death ; then is the season when the world 
b^ins to appear in a new light; when the hean opens to virtuous 
sentiments, and is led into diat train of reflectfen which ou^ht to 
direct Wki ' He who before knew not what it was to commune with 
his* heart on any serious subject, now puts tHii^u%s^n to himself, 
For what purpose he was sent forth jnto this mortal, t^isitory state ; 
whatxhis, fate is likely to be when it conchides; and what judgment 
he ought tp form of those pleasures which amuse for a little, but 
which, 'be- now sees, cannot save the heart from anguish in the evil 
day?' Touched by the hand of thoughtful melancholy, that airy edi- 
fice of bliss, which fancy had raised up for him, vanishes away. ' He 
beholds, in the place of it, the lonely and barren desert, in which, 
.,aurfikunded.jyith many a disagreeable object, he is left musing upon 
himself. Thd time which he has mis-spent, and the faculties which he 
has misemployed, his foolish levity, and his criminal pursuits, all rise 
in painful prospect before him. That unknown state of existence 
into which, race after race, the children of men pass, strikes his mind 
with solemn awe. — Is there no course by which he can retrieve his 
past errours ? Is there no superiour power to which he can look up 
for aid? Is there no plan of«^conduct, which, if it exempt him not 
from sorrow, can at least procure him consolation amidst the dis- 
tressful exigencies of life? — Such meditations as these, suggested by 
the house of mourning, frequently produce a change on me whole 
character. They revive those sparks of goodness which were nigh 
being quite extinguished in the dissipated mind ; and give rise to 
principles and conduct more rational in themselves, and more suitable 
to the human state. 

In the second place, Impressions of this nature not only produce 
moral seriousness, but awaken sentiments of piety, and bring men 
into the sanctuary of religion. One might, indeed, imagine that the 
blessings of a prosperous condition would prove the most natural 
incitements to devotion ; and that when men were happy in them- 
selves, and saw nothing but happiness around them, they could not 
-^1 grl^fully to acknowledge that God who giveth them dll things 
richly io enjoy. Yet such is their corruption, that they are never 
more ready to forget their benefactor, than when loaded with his be- 
nefits. The giver is concealed from tlieir careless and inattentive 
view, by the cloud of liis own gifts. When their life continues to 
flow in one smootli current, unruffled by any griefs ; when they neither 

S ceive in their own circumstances, nor idlow themselves to receive from 
e circumstances of others, any admonitions of human instability; they 
not^iply become regardless of Providence, but are in hazard of con- 
temning it Glorying in their strength, and lifted up by the pride of 
life into supposed independence, that impious sentiment, if hot utters 
ed by the mouth, yet too often lurks in the hearts of many, during 
their flourishing periods, Wha^ is ihe Almighty^ that toe dujidd senxr^ 
him s and what profit shoidd we have, if we pray unto him? 

If such be the tendency of the house of feasting, how necessary is 
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it, th&t, by sonic chaiim m thieir sitnaticfo, mea should be obliged to 
enter into the house of moiirning, ih^brder to 'hoover a pi^oper sense 
of their dependent state ? It is diere, when forsaken by the gaieties 
of the world, and feft alone with Ood, that we are made to perceive 
how awful his gov^nmentis; how easily human greatness bends be- 
fore liud ; and how quickly all our designs and measures, at his in- 
terposal, vanish intO:nothing. There, when the countenance is sad, 
and the afle<|fons are softened by grief; when we sit apart, iftyolved 
in serious thought, looking down as from some eminence <on those 
dark clouds that hang over the life of man, the arrogance of prospe- 
rity is humbled, and the heart melts under the impressions of i^eligion. 
Formerly we were taught, but now we see, we feel, how muen we 
stand in need of an Almighty Protector, amidst the ch^ges of this 
vain world. Our soul cleaves to Him who despises not^ nor abhors 
ike affliction of the evicted. Prayer flbws fortli of its own accord 
from the relenting heart, that he may be our God, and the Ood bf 
our friends in distress ; that he may never forsake us wliile we are 
sojourning in this land of pilgrimage; may strengthen us under its 
calamities; and bring us hereafter to those habitations of rest, where 
we, and tliey whom we love, may be delivered from the trials which 
all are now doomed to endure. The discoveries of his mercy, which 
he has made in the Gospel of Chris Varc viewed with joy, as so many 
rays of light sent down fr6m above to dispel, in some degree, the 
surrounding gloom. A Mediator and Intercessor with the Soverqim of 
the universe, appear comfortable names ; and the resiirrectbn of the 
just becomes the powerful cordial of grief. In such moments as these, 
which we may justly call happy moments, the soul participates of all 
the pleasures of devotion. It feels the power of religion to support 
and relieve. It is softened, without being broken. It is full, and it 
pours itself forth; pours itself forth, if we may be allowed to use the 
expression, into the bosom of its merciful Creator. 

I^ the third place. Such serious sentiments produce the happiest 
effect upon our disposition towards our fellow*creatures, as well as 
towai'ds God. It is a common and just observation, that they who 
have lived always in affluence and ease, strangers to the miseries joi 
life, are!*liablc to contract hardness pf heart with r^pcct to all the. 
concerns of others. Wrapped up in themselves, and their own pl<sa^ 
sures, they behold with indifference the most affecting scenes of dis- 
tress. Habituated to indulge all their desires without controul, thqr 
become impatient of the least provocation or offence ; and are ready 
to<t^m{)Ie on their inferiours, as if they were creatures of a different 
%»^ms from themselves. Is this an amiable temper, or such as her 
comes a matr ? When appearing in others, do wo not view it with 
much displ^ure? When imputed to ourselves, can we avoid 
uccounti^ it a severe reproach ? 

^ By tUlexperience of fflstress, this arrogant ins^isibility of temper 
effectually corrected; as the remembrance of our own suf^- 
^^ipgs Tiaturally prompts us to feel for others when they suffer. But if 
p Providence lias been so . kind as not to subject us to much.of this dis- 
cipline in our own lot^^' let us draw improvement from .tlie harder lot 
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of others. Let us scpedm^ step folds ftom the smaothiind flowery 
paths in which we aiw permitted to walk* in order to view the toilsome 
inarch of our fellows through the thorny desert. By voluntarily 

S . into the house of mourning; yielding to the sentiments 
it excites, and mingling our tears with those of the afflict^, 
we shall acquire that humane sensibility which & one of the highest 
ornaments of the nature of man. Perceiving^how much the com* 
moo distresses of life place us all on a level, am ren^ the high and 
the low> the rich and the poor, companions in'misfbf^une and mpr- 
tality, we shall learn to set no man at nought^ and, least of any, our 
afflicted brother. Prejudices will be extinguished, and benevolence 
opened and enlarged, when looking around on the multitude of men, 
we conskler^hem as a band of fellow-travellers in the valley of woe, 
where it ought to be the office of every one to alleviate, as much as 
possible, tlie common burden. — - While the vain and the licentious 
are revelling in the midst of extravagance and riot, how little do they 
think of those scenes of sore distress which- are going on at that mo- 
ment throughout the world ; mulfitudes struggling for a poor sub- 
sistence to support the wife and the children whom they love, and who 
look up to them with eager eyes for that bread which they can hardly 
procure; multitudes groaning under sickness in desolate cottages, 
untended and unmoumed ; many, apparently in a better situation of 
life, pining away in secret with concealed griefs ; families weeping over 
the beloved friends whom they have lost, or, in all the bitterness of 
anguish, bidding those who are just expiring the last adieu. 

May we not appeal to the heart of every good man, nay almost to 
the heart of every man who has not divested himself of his natural 
feelings, whether the admission of such views of human life might not, 
sometimes at least, furnish a more worthy employment to the mind, 
than that mirth of fooU^ which Solomon compares to the crackling of 
thorns under a pot * / the transient burst of unmeaning joy ; the empty 
explosion of giddiness and levity? Those sallies of jollity in the 
house of feasting are often forced from a troubled mind ; like flashes 
from the black cloud, which, after a momentary effiiljgence, are suc- 
.ceeded by thicker darkness. Whereas compassionate affections, even at 
the time when they draw tears from our eyes for human misei^, convey 
satisfeetion to the heart. The gracious appointment of Heaven has 
ordained that sympathetic pains should always be accompanied with 
a certain degree of pleasure ; on purpose that we might be more 
interested in the case of the distressed, and that, by this mysterious 
bondi man might be linked closer to man. The inward sati^^on 
whidi belongs to the compassionate niiections is, at the sanie^ine, 
heightened by the approbation which they receive from our reason ; 
and.by the consciousness which ihey affeird us of feel&g what men 
and Christians ought to feel. 

> In the fourth ^ce^ The disposition recommended i& the Te^t, 
not only improves us in piety and humanity, but likewise assists 
sel&govenunent, and the due moderation of our desires. The hbi^ 
of mourning is the school of temperance and sobriety. Eveiy wise 
‘ ' i 'Eedes. fii. 6.' ■ 
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man find it for his interest to enter into it sometimes of his own 
accord, lest otherwise he be compelled to take up his dwelling there. 
Seasonable interruptions of our pleasures ore necessary tb their pro- 
longation. For, continued scenes of luxury and indulgence hasten 
to a melancholy issue. Tlie house of feasting too oftieiQ becomes an 
avenue to the housd of mourning. Short, to the licentious, is the 
interval between them; and speedy the transition from the one to the 
other. 

But supposing that, by prudent management, the men of pleasure 
could avoid the pernicious effects which intemperance and dissolute*: 
ness are likely to produce on their health or their fortune, can they 
also prevent those disorders which such habits will introduce into tlieir 
minds ? Can they escape that wrath of the Almighty, which will in- 
fallibly pursue them for their sins both here and hereafter? For 
whence, so much as from the unchecked pursuit of pleasure, do all 
those crimes arise which stain the characters of men with the deepest 
guilt, and expose them to the severest judgments of Heaven ? Whence, 
then, is the corrective of those mischiefs to be sought, but from such 
discipline as shall moderate that intemperate admiration of tlie world 
which gave rise to the evil ? By repairing sometimes to the house of 
mourning, you would chasten the looseness of fancy, abate the eager- 
ness of passipn, and afford sco^ie to reason for exerting her restraiiir 
ing powers. You would behold this world stripped of its false 
colours, and reduced to its proper level. Many an important instruo 
lion you would receive from the humiliation of the proud, the 
mortification of the vain, and the sufferings of the voluptuous, which 
you would see exemplified before you, in the chambers of sorrow, of 
sickness, and of death. You would then be taught to rejoice as though 
you rejoiced not, and to weep as though you weeped not s tliat is, neither 
in joy, nor in grief, to run to excess ; but to use this world so as not 
to abuse it ; contemplating the fashion thereof as passing away. 

Moreover, you would there loam the iin])ortant lesson of suiting 
your mind, belbrehand, to what you had i*cason to exjicct from the 
world ; a lesson too seldom studied by mankind, and to the neglect 
of which, much of their misery, and much of their guilt, is to be 
charged. i#.By turning away their eyes from the dark side of life, by 
lookmg at the world only in one light, and that a flattering oiiej tliey 
form their measures on a false plan, and are necessarily deceived and 
betrayed. Hence, the vexation of succeeding disnppointmem and 
biased hope. Hence, their criminal impatience of life, and their 
bitter accusations of God and man ; when, in trutl), they have reason 
to accuse only*their own folly. — Thou who wouldst act like a wise 
man, and build thy house on the rock, and not on the sand, contem- 
plate human life not only in the sunshine, but in the shade. Fre* 

a uent the house of mourning, as well as the house of mirtli. Study 
le nature of that state in which thou art placed; and balance its 
its sorrows. Thou seest that the cup which is held forth to 
d^^wholc human race, is mixed. Of its bitter ingredients, expect 
that thou art to drink thy portion. Thou seest the storm hovering 
every where in' the clouds around thee. Be not surprised if on thy 
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head it shall break. Lower» therefore^ thy sails. Dismiss thy florid 
hopes ; anj^^come forth prepared either to act or to suffer, according 
as Heaven' shall decree. Thus shalt thou be excited to take tlie 
properest measures for defence, by endeavouring to secure an interest 
in his favouiv^Vho, in the time of trouble^ can hid&thee in his pavilion. 
Thy mind shall ^just itself to follow the order of his Providence. 
Thou shalt be enabled, with equanimity and steadiness, to hold diy. 
course through life. • 

In the fifth place. By accustoming ourselves to such serious views 
of life, our excessive fondness for life itself will be moderated, and 
our minds gradually formed to wish and to long for a better world. 
lf*^e know that our coiitiiiuaiice here is to be short, and that w'e are 
intended By our Maker for a more lasting state, and for employments 
of a nature altogether different from those which now occupy the busy, 
or amuse the vain, we must surely be convinced that it is of the highest 
consequence to prepare ourselves for so important t change. This 
view of our duty is frequently held up to us in the sacred writings ; 
and hence religion becomes, though not a morose^ yet a grave and 
solemn principle, calling off the attention of men from light pursuits 
to those w'hich are of eternal moment. TVhat is a vian profited if he 
shall gain the •whole isooiid^ and lose his own sotd F if he shall lead a life 
of thoughtless mirth on earth, and exclude himself from etenial feli- 
city in heaven ? Worldly affection and sensual pleasure depress all 
our higher jmwers. They form an unnatural union between the Im- 
man soul and this earth, which was only designed for its temporary 
abode. They attach it too strongly to objects from which it must 
shortly part. They alienate its desires froj’ii God and Heaven, and 
deject it with sLavish and unmanly fears of death. Whereas, by the 
discipline of religious seriousness, it is gradually loosened from die 
fetters of sense. Assisted to discover the vanity of this w'orld, it rises 
above it; and, in the hours of sober thought, cultivates connexion 
with those divine and immortal objects, among which it is designed 
to dwell. 

TSnough has now been said to convince any thinking person of die 
justice and reasonableness of the maxims in the Text; am^o show, 
that, on various occasions, sorrow may be belter than la7ighta\^Woj^\d^t 
thou acquire the habit of recollection, and fix the principles of thy 
condi|ct; wouldst thou be led up to thy Creator and Redeemer, and 
be formed to sentiments of piety and devotion ; wouldst thou be 
acquainted writh those mild and tender afiectioiis which delight the 
compassionate and humane ; wouldst thou have the power of sensual 
appetites tamed and corrected, and thy soul raised above the ignoble 
love of life, and fear of death? Go, my brother, go — not to scenes of 
pleasure and riot, not to the house of feasting and mirth — but to the 
silent house of mourning; and adventure to dwell for awhile among 
objects that will soften thy heart. Contemplate the lifeless rem^jjii^^ 
of what once was fair and flourishing. Bring home to thy^lT^^ 
vicissitudes of life. * llecal the remembrance of die friend, tlie parSn^: 
or the child, whom thou tenderly lovedst. Look back on the dii^S: 
of former years ; and think on die companions of thy youth, who 
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now sleep in the dust Let the vanity, the mutability, and the sor- 
rows of the human estate, rise in full prospect b(^r€;|ttee ; and 
though thy countenance may be made sad, thy heart shall be made better. 
This sadness, though for the present it dejects, yet shall in tile end 
fortify thy spirit; inspiring thee with such sentiments, atid prompt- 
ing such resolutions, as shall enable thee to enjoy, with more teal ad- 
vantage, the rest of life* Dispositions of this nature form one part 
of the character of those moumeiS'<Nhom our Saviour hath pronounced 
blessed * / and of those to whom it is promised, that sowing in tears^ 
they shall reap in joy. \ A great difference there is between being seri- 
ous and melancholy; and a melancholy too there is of that kind 
which deserves to be sometimes indulged. 

Religion hath, on the whole, provided for every good man abund- 
ant materials of consolation and relief. How dark soever the present 
face of nature may appear, it dispels the darkness, when it brings 
into view the entire system of things, and extends our survey to the 
whole kingdom of God. It represents what we now behold as only 
a part, and a small part, of the general order. It assures us, that 
though here, for wise ends, misery and sorrow are permitted to have 
place, these temporary evils shall, in the end, advance the happiness 
of all who love God, and are faithful to their duty. It shows tliem 
this mixed and confused scene vanishing by degrees away, and pre- 
paring the introduction of that state, where the house of mourning 
shall be sliut up for ever ; where no tears are seen, and no groans 
heard ; where no liopes are frustrated, and no virtuous connexions 
dissolved; but where, under the liglit of the Divine countenance, 
goodness shall flourish in perpetual felicity. Thus, though religion 
may occasionally chasten our mii*th with sadness of countenance, yet 
under that sadness it allows not the heart of good men to sink ; it 
calls upon them to rejoice, became the Lord rcigneih^ who is their 
Bock^ and the most high God, who is their Redeemer. Reason likewise 
joins her voice with that of Religion ; forbidding us to make peevish 
and unreasonable complaints of human life, or injuriously to ascribe 
to it more evil than it contains. Mixed as the present state is, she ])ro- 
nounccs,^at generally, if not always, there is more happiness than 
misCTy, more pleasure than pain, ir the condition of man. 




SERMON XXIX. 


ON THE DIVINE GOVERNMENT OF THE PASSIONS OF MEN. 

Psalm Ixxvi. 10. 

the wrath of 'man shaU praise thee i the remainder qf wrath shall 
h thm restrain. ^ 

^salm appears to have been composed oi occasion of ;S0me 
Me deliverance obtained by die Jewish nation. It is generally 
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understood to have been written in the reign of Hezekiah, and to 
refer to formidable -invasion of Judea by Sennacherib; when 
the angeVlIFthe Lord, in one night, discomfited the whole Assyrian 
host, and smote them with sudden destruction. To this interposition 
of the Divine arm, those expressions in the context may naturally 
be applied; TAere hrake he the arram of the baw^ the shield^ thesmrd^ 
and the battle^ The stout-hearted are spoiled; they have $1^ their 
deep ; and none if the men if might have found their hands* At thy 
rebuke^ O God of Jacob ! both the chariot and the horse are cast into a 
dead sleep* In the Text we have the wise and religious rdlection of 
the Psalmist upon the violent designs which had been carried on by 
the enemies of his country, and upon the issue to which Providence 
had brought them. Surely the wrath if man shaU praise thee* By 
the Wf^ath of man^ we are to understand all that the impetuosity of 
human passions can devise or execute ; the prqects of ambition and 
resentment, die rage of )iersecution, the fury of war ; the disorders 
which violence produces in private life, and the public commotions 
which it excites in the world. AH these shaU praise God, not with 
their intention and design, nor by their native tendency; but^by those 
wise and good purposes, which his providence makes them accom* 
plish; from their poison extracting health, and converting things, 
which in themselves are pernicious, into instruments of his glory, 
and of public benefit : & that, though the wrath if man worketk 
not the righteousness f God, it is nevertheless forced and compelled 
to minister to his praise. The Psalmist adds, the remainder of wrath 
shaU thou restrain ; diat is, God will allow scope to the wrath of man 
as for as it answers his good purposes, find is subservient to his 
praise ; the rest of it shall be curbed and bound up. When it would 
attempt to go beyond its prescribed limit, he says to it, as to tlie 
waters of the ocean. Hitherto shedt thou come, but tw farther ; and 
here shall thy proud waves be stayed* 

All this shall be fully verified and declared by the last issue of 
things; when w^e shall be able more clearly to trace the Divine ad- 
ministration through its several steps, by seeing the consummation 
of the wliole. In some cases, it may be reserved for this period to 
unfold the mysterious wisdom of Heaven. But in genera]^ as much 
of the Divine conduct is at present manifest, as gives just ground 
for the assertion in the Text In the sequel of this Discourse I shall 
endeavour to illustrate and confirtn it. I shall show in what manner 
the WTath of man is made to pr^se the power, the wisdom, the justice, 
and the goodness of God. 

I BEGIN with this observation. That in order to^coinplish the 
great purposes carried on by the Govemour of the Universe, it is 
necessary that the Divine pertections be* displayed before mankind in 
a sensible and striking manner. We are not to conceive the ijupreme 
Being as hereby seeking praise to himself, from a principle of oa ^i- 
tation or vain-^]ijn*y. Independent and self-sufficient, he rests 
enjoyment of his beatitude. His praise consists in the 
orddr and welfare of his creation. This end cannot be attsmi|](, 
unless mankind be mode to feel the subjection under which 
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placed. They^^must be taught to admire and adore their Sovereign^ 
They must be ovei:awed by the view of a high hand, v^|^h can at 
pleasure controul their actions, and render them subsenm^t to pur- 
poses which* they neitlier foresaw nor intended. Hence the propriety 
of God’s making the wrath of man to praise him. We easily conceive in 
what manner the heavens and the earth are said to praise God, as they 
are standing monuments of that supreme perfection which is displayed 
in their creation. The virtues of good men obviously praise him, by 
exliibiting his image, and reflecting back his glory. But when even 
the vices and inordinate passions of bad men are made to praise him, 
in consequence of the useful purposes which they are compelled to 
accomplish, this, in a particular manner, distinguishes and signalizes 
a Divine hand; this opens a more wonderful prospect of the adminis- 
tration of Heaven, than if ail its subjects had been loyal and will- 
ingly obedient, and the course of human affairs had ^proceeded in a 
quiet and regular tenour. 

I. The rcrath of man redounds to the praise of Divine power. It 
brings it forth, with full and awful lustre, to the view of mankind. To 
reign with sovereign command amidst the most turbulent and disorder- 
ed state of things, both in the natural and moral world, is the peculiar 
glory of Omnipotence. Hence God is described in Scripture as siU 
ting on the Jtood^ riding on the mngs of the ttvwrf, dweUmg in the dark-* 
ness and. the tempest ; that is, making the most violent powers in the 
universe minister to his will ; giving them scope or restraining them, 
according as suits the purposes of his dominion. As he stills^ at his 
pleasure, the raging of the seas, and the noise of thdr wa^jesy in like 
manner he stiUs the tumults of the people. When the passions of men 
are most inflamed, and their designs just ripe for bursting into exe- 
cution ; often, by some unexpcctea interposition, he calls upon the 
world to observe that tliere is One higher than the highest on earth, 
who can frustrate their devices in a moment, and command the earth - 
to be still before him. Proud fleets, destined to carry destruction to 
neighbouring kingdoms, may cover the ocean. He blows with his 
wind and they arc scattered. Mighty armies may go forth to the 
field in all the glory of hunum strength ; but the issues of battle are 
with Him. He suspends on high the invisible balance which weighs 
the fate of natimis. According as th'" scale inclines, he gives to some 
slight event the poiver of deciding the contest. He clouds the sky 
widi darkness, or opens the ^vindows of heaven to let forth their flood. 
He dejects the hearts of the brave with sudden terrour, and renders 
the hands of the strong, weak and unperforming at the critical 
moment. A t^usand unseen ministers stand ready to be the instru- 
ments of his power, in humbling the pride, and checking the efforts 
of the wrath of man. Thus, in tne instance of haughty Sennacherib, 
and that boasted tempest of wrath which he threatened to pour uppn 
aULAe Jewish nation; I will put my hooky says the Almighty, in thy 
ny bridle in thy lipsy and I xoiU turn thee by the way ly 
v^Sfthou earnest. * In that night tlie destroying smote the host, 
departed with shame of face to his own landJ^When the heathen 
* 2 Kings, xix. 28, 
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ragef and the people imagine a min thing i when thekifigs of the earth 
set themselv^mid its aiders take counsel together^ He that sitteth in the 
heavens shm^^ktgh ; the hard shall hold them in derision*'* 

II. The ^dth of man is mode to praise the wisdom as well as the 
power of God. Nothing displays more remarkably the admirable 
counsel of Heaven, than its arranging the train of events in such a 
manner, tifiat the unruly passions of the wicked shall contribute to 
overthrow their own .designs. History abounds with examples of 
llieir being rendered the unconscious ministers of Providence, to ac- 
complish purposes directly opposite to those which they had in view.. 
7''hus the cruelty of the sons of Jacob, in pursuing the destruction of 
their brother Joseph, became the meiins of effecting his high advance- 
ment. Thus the wrath of Pharaoh against the Israelites, and his 
unjust attempts to detain them in bondage, ])roved the occiisidh of 
bnnging them forth^ from tlic land of slavery, with signal marks of the 
favour of Heaven. Thus the mliiiman plan which Hainan had formed 
for ruining Mordecai, and extirpating the whole Jewisli nation, paved 
the way for Mordecaf s high jiromotion, and for the triumph of the 
Jews over all their enemies. 

After this manner the Almighty snareth the wicked in the works of 
their hands ; and erects his own council upon the ruin of theirs. 
Those events which, view’ed apart, appear as s})Ots in tlie Divine 
administration, when considered in connexion with all their conse- 
quences, are oilen found to give it additional lustre. The beauty and 
magnificence of the universe are much heightened by its being an 
extensive and complicated system ; in which a variety of springs are 
mode to play, and a multitude of different movements are, wdth most 
admirable art, regulated ancUcept in order. Interfering interests, and 
jarring jiassions, are in such' manner balanced against one another ' 
such jiroper checks are placed on the violence of human pursuits ; 
and the wrath of man is made so to hold liis course, that how opposite 
soever the several motions seem to be, yet tliey concur and meet 
at last in one direction. Wliile, among the multitudes that dwell on 
the face of the earth, some are submissive to the Divine authority ; 
some rise up in rebellion against it ; others, absorbed in their plea- 
sures and pursuits, are totally inattentive to it ; they are all so moved 
by an imperceptible influence from above, that the zeal of the dutiful, 
the wrath of the rebellious, and the indifference of the careless, con^- 
tribute finally to the glory of God. All are governed in such a way 
as suits their powers, and is consistent with rational freedom ; yet all 
are subjected to the necessity of fulfilling the eterni^ purposes of 
Heaven. Tliis deptli of Divine wisdom in tlie administration of the 
universe, exceeds all human comprehension, and affords everlasting 
sulMedt of adoration and praise. 

III. The wrath of man praises the Justice of God, by being e|^g 
ploved^ the ins^tament ofl inflicting punishment on sinners. 

bofl nmn trace of events in their life with attentive 

they miglit easily Jlscover the greatest part of the disasters 
they suffer, to be brought upon them by their own ungoveri^jt' 

* Ftolm ii. 1. 2. 4. 
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passions. Hie succession of causes and dibcts is so contrived by' 
Providence, that the wrath which they meant to pour fgjfA on others, 

. frequently recoils, by its effects, upon themselves. But i^i^posing them 
to escape those external mischiefr which violent passions naturiilly 
occasion, they cannot evade the internal misery which they produce. 
The constitution of things is framed with such profound wisdom, that 
the Divine laws, in every event, execute themselves against the sinner, 
and carry tlieir sanction in their own bosom. The Supreme Being 
has no occasion to unlock the prisons of the deep, or to call down 
the thunder from Heaven, in order to punish the toraf/i of man. He 
carries on the administration of justice with more simplicity and dig- 
nity. It is sufficient that he allow those fierce passions which render 
1^ men the disturbers of others, to operate on their own hearts. 
]$e delivers them up to themselves, and they become their own tor- 
mentors. Before the world, they may disguise their sufferings ; but 
it is well known, that to be inwardly torn with despite, revenge, and 
wrathful passions, is the most intense of all misery. In thus con- 
necting the punisliment with the crime, making their awn wickedness 
to reprove theni^ and their backdidings to correct thern^ the avenging, 
hand of a righteous Governour is conspicuous^ and thus the observ- 
ation of tlie Psalmist is fully verified ; the wicked have drawn out the 
mord^ and bent their baw^ to cast down the poor and needy i but their 
swoid shall entef' into their ami heart. * 

' The wrath of man also praises the justice of God in the punish- 
ment of other criminals, as well os of the wrathful themselves. Am- 
bitious and lawless men are let loose upon each otlier, that, without 
any supernatural interposition, they may fulfil the just vengeance of 
Heaven in their mutual destniction. They may occasionally be 
oeincnted together by conspiracy against the just; but as no firm 
nor lasting bond c£in unite them, they become at last tlie prey of 
mutual jealousy, strife, and fraud. For a time, they may go on, and 
seem to prosper. The justice of Heaven may appear to slumber ; but 
ii is awake, e.nd only waits till the measure of their iniquity be full. 
God represents himself in Scripture as sometimes permitting wicked- 
ness to arise to an overgrown height, on puqiosc that its ruin may l)e 
tlie greater, and more exemplary. He says to the tyrant of Egypt, 
that for this cause he had raised him up^ that is, had allowed him to 
prosper and be exalted, that he might shew in him his power; and that 
his name might he declared throughout all the earth, f The Divine ad- 
ministration is glorified in the punishment contrived for the workers 
of iniquity, as well as in the reward prepared for the righteous. This 
is the imrpose which the Lord hath purposed upon all the earth ; and 
this is the hand that is stretched forth aver all the nations, i 

IV. The wrath of man is made to praise the goodness of Qod. 
This is the most unexpected of its ^ects ; and therefore requires to 
most .fully illustrated. AU the operations mven^ent 

Deity may be ultimately resolved into gocMlmss. Hi^^pbwer^ 
vdHjf wisdom, and justice, all conduce to general and order. 

the means which he uses for accomplishing USs end^ it will 
* PSaliKi mvu. 14, 15. t ^^(od. ix. 16. f Isaiah, xiv. 26. 
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•be found) that the wrath of man) throu^ his over^rulhig dhectioi^ 
possesses a^M|Eiderable place. 

FiRSTj^It^l^inployed by God as an useful instrument of discipline 
and correction to the virtuous. The storms which aiftbition and 
pride raise among mankind, he permits with the same intention that 
he sends forth tempests among the elements ; to clear the atmosphere 
of noxious vapours, and to purify it from that corruption which all 
things contract by too much rest. When wicked men prevail in their 
designs, and exercise the power which they have gain^ with a heavy 
and o})pressive hand, the virtuous are apt to exclaim, in bitterness of 
soul, Where is the Lord ? and where the sceptre of righteousness 
and trutli ? Hath God Jbrgotten to be gi'ocious f or dotii he indeeil 
see, and it there knowledge in the Most High f — Their oppresses 
are, in trutli, nej more than the ministers of God to them for go<^ 
He sees that they stand in need of correction, and therefore raises 
up enemies against them, in order to cure the intemperance of pros* 
perity ; and to produce, in the serious hours of affliction, proper 
reflections upon their duty, and their past erroiirs. 

In this light the disturbers of the earth are often represented in 
Scripture, as scourges in the hand of God, employed to inflict chas* 
tisement upon a degenerating people. Hiey are commissioned for 
the execution of righteous and wise pui^ioses, concealed from them- 
selves ; and when meir commission is fulfilled, they are recalled and 
destroyed. Of this we have a remarkable example in the use which 
God made of the king of Assyria with respect to the people of Israel ; 

1 wiU said him against an hypocritical nation^ and against the people 
of my wrath^ will I give him a charge^ to lake the spoils and to take the 
jn'ey. Hcfwheitj he mcaneth not so; neither doth his heart think so ; 
hut it is in his heart to destroy, and cut nations not a few. Where^ 
Jure it shall come to pass, that xvhm the Lmd hath paformed his whole 
work upon Mount Zion and on Jerusalem, I will punish the fuit of the 
stout heart of the king of Assyria, and the glory of his high looks. * In 
vain, then, doth the wrath of man lift itself up against God. He saith, 
by the strength of my hand I have done it, and bp my wisdom, for I am 
jmidjent. Shall the axe boast itself against him that heweth therewith ? 
or shall the saw imignijy itself against him that shaketh it ? All things, 
whether th^ will it or not, 7nust work together' for good, to them that 
laoe God. llie wrath of man, among the rest, fills up the place 
assigned to it by the ordination of Heaven. The violent enemy, the 
proud conquerour, and the oppressive tyrant, possess only the same 
station with the famine, the pestilence, and the flood, llieir triumphs 
are no more than tlie accomplishment of God’s correction ; and the 
remaiQder of thdr wi'aih shall he restrain. * 

i^|:coNDLY, God makes the wr^h (f man contribute to the benefit 
of t% virtuous, j^renderin^ it the means of improving and signal^,, 
ing graces ;^d of raising them, tliereby, to higher honou ^M , 
gfor^' .Had in an orderly train, und^b 

opposition bc^ nllade to religion and virtue by Uie violence of 
wicked^ what room would have been left for some of the highest 

* Isaiali, X. 6, 7. 12. 
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most generous exertions of the soul of man ? How mo^ shining ex- 
amples of fortitude, constancy, and patience, would been lost to 
.^,the world? What a field of virtues peculiar to a stai^-bf^^scipline 
had lain uncultivated ? Spirits of a higher order possess a state of 
established virtiicy^ that stands in need of no such trials and improve- 
ments. But to us, who are only under education for such a state, it 
belongs to pass through the furnace, that our souls may be tried, 
refined, and brightened. We must stand the conflict, that we may be 
graced and crowneil as conqucroiirs. ITie wrath cf man opens the 
field to glory ; calls us forth to the most distinguished exercise of 
active virtue, and forms us to all those suffering graces which are 
among the highest ornaments of the human soul. It is thus, that the 

a strious band of true patriots and heroes, of confessors and martyrs, 
e been set forth to the admiration of all ages, as lights of the world; 
while the rage and fury of enemies, instead of bearing tlicm down, 
have only served to exalt and dignify them more. 

Thirdly, The wrath of man is often made to advance the tem- 
poral prosperity of the righteous. The occasional distresses which 
it brings upon them, frequently lay the foundation of their future 
success. The violence with which wicked men pursue their resent- 
ment, defeats its own purpose ; and engages the workl on the side of 
the virtuous, whom they persecute. The attempts of malice to blacken 
and defame them, bring forth their characters witl> more advantage 
to the view of impartial beholders. The extremities to which they are 
reduced by injustice and oppression, rouse their courage and activity; 
^d often give occasion to such vigorous efforts in their just dcfeiic&i 
as overcome all opposition, and terminate in prosperity and success. 

' Even in cases where the wrath ()f man appears to prevail over the 
peaceable and the just, it is frequently, in its issue, converted into a 
blessing. How many have had reason to be thankful, for being dis- 
appointed by their enemies in designs which they earnestly pursued, 
but which, if successfully accoitnnlished, they have afterwards seen 
would have occasioned their ruin ? JVhoso is wisc^ and will observe 
these thmgs^ even he shall understand the loving-'hindness of the Lord. * 
While the wrath of man thus praises God by the advantages 
which it is made to bring to good men as individuals, the Divine 
hand is equally ajiparent in the similar effects which it is appointed 
to produce to nations and societies. When wars and commotions 
sh^f^ the earth, when factions rage, and iiitestin'^ divisions embroil 
kingdoms that before were flourishing, Providence seems, at first 
view, to have abandoned public affairs to the misrule of human pas- 
sions. Yet from the midst of this confusion, order is often made to 
spring; and from these liiischiefs lasting advantages to By 

s^uch convulsions, nations are roiled from that dangerous leth^^ 
into, which flq^wing wealth, long peace, and gi^oi^g effeminsipy of 
.'iK^iiiers, h^lfl^sunk them. They are awakened to^iscern thel|r'true 
$i^rests ; aim taught to take proper measures f^sqpurity and de- 
fence a^nstall their foes. Inveterate prejudiceswe ccurrected; and 
latent sources of danger are discovered; Public spirit is called forth ; 

* Psalm evii. 43. 
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and lar^r vlpws of national happiness are formed. Tbo corruptions 
to which ev&y government is liable, are often rectified by a ferment 
in the body, as noxious humours in the animal frame are 

carried ^by the shock of a disease. Attempts made against a wise^ 
. and well-established civil constitution tend in tlie issue to strengthen 
it ; and the disorders of licentiousness and faction^ teach men more 
hi^ly to prize the blessings of tranquillity and leml protection. 

F 0 URTHI.Y, The wra/A qfman^ when it breaks forth in the perse- 
cution of religion, praises the Divine goodness, by being rendered 
conducive to the advancement of truth, and propagation of religion 
in the world. The church of God, since the days of its infancy, 
hath never been entirely exempted from the wratli of the world ; 
and in those ages, during which it was most exposed to t]b^ 
wrath, it hath always flourished the most. In vain the policy mu 
the rage of men united their efforts to extin^iish this Divine lipit. 
Though all the four winds blew against it, it only shone brighter, 
aiul flamed higher. Many ^isaatm coidd not quench it^ nor all the Jloods 
drown it, Tlie constancy and fortitude of those who suffered for the 
trutli, had a much greater effect in increasing the number of converts, 
than all the terrour and cruelty of persecutors in diminishing it. 
By this means the wrath of man was made to turn against itscli^^ to 
the destruction of its ovm purpose ; like waves, which, assaulting a 
rock with impotent fury, discover its immoveable stability, while they 
dash themselves in pieces at its feet. 

I sHAix only add one other instance of the wrath of man praising 
God, by accomplishing ends of most extensive benefit to inankinu. 
Never did the rage ana malice of the wicked imagine that they had 
obtained a more complete triumph, than in the death of Jesus Christ. 
When they had executed their purpose of making Iiim suffer as a 
maleflictor, they were confident that they had extinguished his name, 
and discomfited his followers for ever. Behold, how feeble are the 
efforts of the wrath of man against ^e decree of Heaven ! All that 
they intended to overthrow, they most effectually established, llie 
death of Christ was, in the councils of Heaven, the spring of ever- 
lasting life to the faithful. The cross on which he suffered wdth ap- 
parent ignominy, became the standard of eternal honour to him ; the 
ensign under which his followers assembled, and triumphed. He 
who, at his pleasure, 7'estrains the remainder of wraths suffered the 
rage of our Savioiir’s enemies to suggest no other things to them than 
what, long before, he had determined, and his prophets had foretold. 
They all conspired to render the whole scene of Christ’s sufferings 
exactly conformable to the original predicted plan of Divine mercy 
and goodness ; and each of them contributed his share to accomplish 
tlujtt gfffht undertaking, which none of them in the least understood, 
OF meant to promote. — So remarkable an instance as this, fully os- 
certamed in Scrip^m^, of the wrath man ministering'^lq^the clesign^^ 
of deiyen, oughtjto be frequently in our eye ; as an el^hiplificatif^^ 
of the conduct of l^vidence in many other cases, where we have nd^;, 
so much.lij^ht afforded us for tracing its ways. 

By this mduction of particulars, ''the doctrine contained in the Text 
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b piling and fiiUy verified. We have see^ that dae diitordeiy-whfch 
the pride and fwssions of men occasiim in die wori^ though they 
^take rise fiom the oomipdon of human nature in- thibfidjl^ atat^ 
yet are so 'over-ruled Providence as to redound to ha honour 
and glory who gpvems all. lliey illustrate before the world the 
INvine perfections in the administration of the universe. They serve 
the purposes of moral and religious improvement to the souls of men. 
By a secret tendency, they advahce the wel&re of those whom they 
appear to threaten with evil. JSwefy, 0 God! the mrath of man shall 
jn-ais^rthee ; the remainder of 'wrath skalt thou restrain. — In thy hand 
it is ; and Thou never lettest it forth but in weight and in measure. 
It is wild and intractable in its nature ; but Thou tamest it. It U 
y|^d and headlong in its impulse; but Thou direetest it. It stru^ 
^es continually to break its chain; but Thou confinest it; Thou 
retrenchest all the superfluity of its fury. — Let us now consider, 
what improvement is to be made of this meditation on the ways of 
Providence. 

In the flrst place, Let it lead us to a religious contemplation of the 
hand of God in all the transactions of the world. In the ordinary 
course of human affairs, we behold a very mixed and busy scene ; 
the passions of men variously agitated, ami new changes daily taking 
place upon this stage of time. We behold peace and war alternately 
returning; thefortunesofprivate men rising and falling; and states and 
nations partaking of the same vicissitude. In all tliis, if we attend only 
to the operation of external causes, and to the mere rotation of events, 
we view no more than the inanimate part of nature; we stop at the sur- 
face of things ; we contemplate the great spectacle which is presented 
to us, not with the eyes of rational and intelligent beings. The life 
and beauty of the universe arises from the view of that wisdom and 
goodness which animates and conducts the whole, and unites all the 
parts in one great design, lliere is an eternal Mind who puts all 
those wheels in mption ; Himself remaining for ever at rest. NoUiing 
is void of God. Even in the passions and ragings of men, He is to 
be found ; and where they imamno they ^ide themselves, they arc 
guided and controuled by his hand. What solemn thoughts and 
devout oflections ought tins meditation to inspire; when, in viewing 
the affairs of the world, we attend not merely to the actings of men, 
but to the ways of God ; and consider ourselves, and all our con- 
cerns, as included in his high administration. 

In the second place, Tlie doctrine which has been illustrated 
should prevent us from censuring Providence, on account of any 
seeming disorders and evils which at present take place in the world. 
Ilie various instances which have been pointed out in this Discourse, 
of human passion and wickedness rendered subservient to nrjse and 
useful ends, give iis the highest reason to conclude, that^ all other 
cases of seeming evil, the like ends are carried on. This oii^ht to 
^isfy our ittitid, even when the prospect is most dark and dfscour- 
The plans of Divine wisdom are too la^S^ and comprehm-, 
sivc ib be discerned by us in all their extent; aim where we see only 
by pavis, wf must frequently be at aloss in judging of the whole. 
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T^we^rfQod ii in ihem^mAhh^paiks in ike greiAw^ 
fidiaeps are ndt known. * JBtd aOkough thou mfest thou cami not see ' 
kim^yei^^i^meni is b^e hin^ iher^e trust thou in him. f As in the.^ 
natural world no real deformity is found, nothinn but whair either " 
some omainent or some use; so in the moral world, Ae most irregular 
and deformed appearances contribute, in one way* or other, to the 
order of the whole. The Supreme Being, from the most opposite 
and disagreeing principles, forms %niversal concord ; and adapts 
even the most harsh and dissonant* notes to the harmony of his 
praise. As he hath reared the goodly frame of nature from v^ious 
and jarring elements, and hath settlecl it in peace ; so he hath fo]^ed 
such an union by his Providence of the more various interests, and 
more jarring passions of men, that they all conspire to his glory, 
co-operate mr general good. •— How amazing is that wisdom, wh9P 
comprehends such infinite diversities and contrarieties within its 
scheme ! How powerful that hand, which bends to its own purpose 
the good and the bad, the busy and the idle, the friends and the 
foes of truth; ivliich obliges them all to hold on their course to his 
glory, though divided from one another by a multiplicity of pursuits, 
and diifering often from themselves; andwliile they all move at their 
own freedom, yet, by a secret influence, winds and turns tliem at his 
will ! O the depth of the richer both of the wisdom and knendedge of God ! 
how unsearchable are his judgments^ and his ways past Jinding out / % 

In the tliird place, We sc^, from what has been said, how much 
reason there is for submission to the decrees of Heaven. Wliatevcr 
distresses we suffer from the wrath of man^ wc have ground to believe 
that they liefal not in vain. In the midst of human violence or op* 
pression, we are not left to be the sport of fortune. Pligher counsels 
are concerned. Wise and good designs are ^oing on. God is 
always carrying forward his own pur;x>ses ; and it these terminate in 
his glorv, whim is ever the same with the felicity of the righteous, 
is not mis a sufficient reason for our calm and cheerful acquies* 
cence? 

Hence also, to conclude, arises tlie most powerful argument for 
studying, with zealous assiduity, to ^in the favour and protection 
of the Almighty. If his displeasure hang over our heads, all things 
around us niay be just objects of terrour. For, against him, there is 
no defence. Ihe most violent powers in nature are ministers to him. 
Formidable, indeed, may prove the wrath of man^ if he be pleased 
to let it forth against us. To him, but not to us, it belongs to restrain 
it at pleasure. Whereas, when we' arc placed under his protection, 
all human wrath is divested of its terrours. If he he jin' us, who^ or 
what, can be against us f Let us pursue the measures which he bath 
appoint for obtaining his grace, by faith, repentance, and a holy 
lifc^ ati^ wetsball have no reason to be q^aid of evil tidings j our hearts 
wiU be fixed, trusting in the Lord. When the religious fear of God 
possess the heart, it expels the ignoble fear of man, and becomes^, 
the {principle of coinage and magnanimity. The Lord is a hucUef f 
and a shield to them that serve him. When he ariseth, his enemies shall 4 

^ Fkalm Izxyif. Z9. xxxt. 14. % Rom^xi. S3. 
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scattered as smtAe is driven amyt o>*d a$ttihtffih^a, tie wind, ■ He 
giveth Uret^h and wcUtry to Ms peoflci he dotheth tuVA soAw- 
tion. TTte.wath ^ mm shall praise Mnit and the remainder;^ mrath 
shall he retrain. 


SERMON XXX. 



E IMPORTANCE OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE TO MANKIND. 


[Preached before the Society in Scotland for IVopagating Christian Knowledge.] 


m Isaiah, xL 9. 

They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy mountain ; Jbr the earth 
shall be full of the hiorddedge of the Lord^ as the waters cover the 
sea. 

This passage of Scripture is understood, by all Christian interpreters, 
to refer to the days of the Gospel. The rrophet describes, in tlie 
context, the auspicious influence of the Messiah’s reign, as extending 
over all nature, and producing universal felicity. The full accom- 
plishment of this prediction is yet future, and respects some more 
advanced period of the kingdom of God, when true religion shall 
universally prevail, and the native tendency of the Gospel attain its 
entire effect. In the prospect of this event the Prophet seems to rise 
above himself, and celebrates that happy age in the most sublime 
strain of Eastern poetry. He opens a beaut^ul view of the state of 
the world, as a state of returning innocence. He represents all 
nature flourishing in peace ; discord and guile abolished ; the most 
hostile natures reconciled, and the most savage reformed and tamed. 
The wolf shall dwell with the lamb^ and the leopard lie down with the 
kid ; and the calf and the young lion^ and the fatting togetlKl^^ and a 
little child shall lead them. The lion shall eat sf7'aw like the ox ; and 
the sucking child shall play on the hole of the asp, and the weaned 
child, shall put his hand on the cockatrice den. - They shall not hurt nor 
destroy in all my holy mountain ; for the earth shall befidl of the know* 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 

Upon reading these words, we must immediately perceive the great 
encouragement which they give to all good designs for promoting 
religion in the world. When we engage in these, we have th6 com- 
fort of being engaged, not only Ih a go^ cause, bi»t also in one that 
shall undoubtedly be successful. For we are here assured by the 
Divine promise, that truth and righteousness shall at length prevail, and 
. that the increasing influedceof religion shall introduce general happi- 
ness. It is a pleasing and animating reflection, that, in cariying bn such 
designs, we .^^ct upon the Divine plan; and co-operate with God for 
|,advancing the kingdom of the Messiah. We have no reasoi^to be 
Aliscouraged by any unfavourable circumstances which at pre^t 
oppose our pious endeavours. Though the ignorance, superstition, 
and corruption, which now fill so great a part of the world, have a 
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dark and mysterious aap^t, it is not beyond the power of 
Supreme Beiii^, who brings light out of darkness, to clear up thdse^ 
perplexing appearances, and gradually to extricate mankind from the. 
labyrinth of ignorance and errour. Let us consider hoin^improbable 
it seemed, when the Gospel was first published, that it should extend 
so far, and overthrow so much established superstition, as it has 
already done. There is nothing ii^ie present state of the world, to 
render it more unlikely tliat it shalf^id day be universally received, 
and prevail in its full influence. At the rise of Christianity, thp dis- 
proportion was, at least, as great between the apparent human.jE^uses, 
jmil the effect which has actually been produced, as there is iri our 
age, between the circumstances of religion in the world, and the effect 
which we farther expect. The Sim i)f rightcomness having alre|||j|r 
exerte<l its influence in breaking through the thickest darkness, we 
may justly hope, that it is powerful enough to dispel all remaining 
obscurity ; and that it will ascend by degrees to that perfect day, 
when healing shall be U7ider its tvii/gs to all the nations. A litllc one 
shall becotne a thousand ; a7id a small otic a strong nation* I the Lord 
will hasten it in his time. * 

Besides the prediction which the Text contains of the future suc- 
cess of religion, it points out also a precise connection between the 
increase of religious knowledge^ and the happiness of mankind. The 
knowledge ()f the Lot'd Jllling the earthy is assigned as the cause why 
they shall not hurt not' destroy in all the holy momitam of' God. To 
this I am now to lead your thoughts; as a subject both suited to the 
occasion of the present meeting, and proper to be illustrated in times, 
wherein total indifference to religious principles appears to gain ground. 
Whether Christianity shall be propagated farther or not, is treated as d 
matter of no great concern to mankind. The opinion prevails among 
many, that moral virtue may subsist, with equal advantage, inde- 
pendeu^i^f religion. For moral principles great regard is professed ; 
but articles of religious belief are held to be abstract tenets, remote 
from life; points of mere speculation and debate, the influence of 
which is very inconsiderable on the actions of men. The general 
conduct, it is contended, will always proceed upon views and jmnei- 
ples which have more relation to the present state of things ; and 
religious knowledge can thei'efore stand in no necessary connection 
with their happiness and prosperity. — How adverse such opinions 
are, both to the profession and practice of religion, is abundantly 
evident. How adverse they are to*the general w^elfare and real in- 
terests of mankind, I hope to make appear to candid minds. 

By the knowledge the Lord, in the Text, is not to be understooil 
the natural knowledge of Godbnly. It is pkiin that the prophet speaks 
of the dge of the Messiah, when more enlarged discoveries should be 
made to mankind of the Divine perfections and government, than 
unass, ^ted reason could attain. The hwwlcdgc of the ljn'd^ there- 
fore, ^mpreliends the principles of Christianity, as well as of natural 
religion. In order to discern the importarice of such knowledge to 

* kaiab, 1*. 22 
T 
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general happiness, we shall condder man, 1. as an individual; 
II. as a member of society. 

L CoNsiD£RiNa man as an individual, let us inquire how far th^ 
knowled^ bf true religion is important, first, to his improvement; 
next, to his consolation. 

First, With respect to the improvement of man; the advancement 
of his nature in what is valuable and useful, the acquisition of such 
dispositions and habits as fit hltti for acting his part witli propriety 
on tills stage, and prepare him for a higher state of action hereafter; 
whatjjbienefit does he receive, in these respect^:, from religious know- 
ledge and belief? It is obvious, that all increase of knowledge is 
improvement to the understanding* The more that its sphere is cn- 
larged, the greater number of objects that are submitted to its view, 
especially when these objects are of intrinsic excellence, the more, 
must those rational powers, which are the glory of man, be in the 
course of attaining their proper strength and maturity. But were 
the knowlege of religion merely speculative, though the speculation 
must be admitted to be noble, yet less could be said of its importance. 
We recommend it to maiikina, fis forming the heart, and directing 
the life. Those pure and exalted conceptions which the Christian 
religion has taught us to entertain of the Deity, as the universal 
Father and righteous Governour of the universe, the Standard of 
unspotted perfection ; and the Author of everf 'good and perfect gift ; 
conducting his whole administration with an eternal regard to order, 
virtue, and ti’uth ; ever fiivouring the cause, and supiTorting the inte- 
ests, of righteous men ; and applying, in this direction, the whole 
might of omnipotence, and the whole council of unerring wisdom, 
from the beginning to the end of things; such conceptions both 
kindle devotion, and strengthen virtue. They give fortitude to the 
mind in the practice of righteousness, and establish the persuasion of 
its being our highest interest. 

All tlie doctrines peculiar to the Gospel are great improvements on 
what the light of nature had imperfectly suggested. A high dispens- 
atlDn of Providence is made known, particularly suited to the exi- 
gencies of man ; calculated for recovering him Ironi that corrupted 
state into which experience bears witness that he is fallen, and for 
restoring him to integrity, and favour with his Creator. Tlie method 
of carrying on this great })lan is such as gives us the most striking 
views of the importance of righteousness or virtue, and of the high 
account in which it stands with God. The ijon of God appeared pn 
the earth, and suffered as a propitiation for the sins of the world, with 
tills express intention, that he might bring in everlastiftg righteousness ; 
that he might jw/rge our consciences from dead works to setve the living 
God; that he might redeem us from aU iniquity^ and. pur\fy unto himself 
wpecidiar 'people zealous of good works. Such a merciful inteiposition 
of |he Crei||^r of the world, while it^ illustriously displays his good- 
ness, and sjlghalizes his concern for the moral interests of mankind, 

' aifords us, at the same time, the most satisi^ing ground of coixmlence 
and trust It offers an object to the mind on which it can Jay Jbold 
for the security of its future hopes ; when, with a certainty for beyond 
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what any abstract argument could yield, it appeals to a distmgnlshed 
fact; and is enabled to say, He that spared not his atm Son^ but 
delivered him up Jbr us aU^ haw shall he not with him also freely give us 
all thirds F* 

While the Divine government is thus placed in a light the most 
amiable, and most encouraging to every virtuous mind, there is, at 
the same time, something extremely awful and solemn in the whole 
doctrine of redemption. It is calculated to strike the mind with 
reverence for the Divine administration. It points at some dee|^.^a« 
lignity in sin, at some dreadful consequences flowing from guil]^ un- 
known in their caUvSes and in their whole eflects to us, which moved 
the Sovereign of the world to depart from the ordinary course of Pro- 
vidence, and to bring about the restoration of his fallen creatures by 
a method so astonishing. Mankind are hereby awakened to the most 
serious reflections. Such views are opened of the sanctity of the Divine 
laws, of the strictness of the Divine justice, of the imjwrtance of the 
part which is assigned them to act, as serve to prevent their trifling 
with human life, and add dignity and solemnity to virtue. These great^^ 
purposes are farther carried on, by the discovery which is made of tlie 
fixed connection in which this life stands with a future eternal state. 
We arc represented as sowing now, what we are to reap hereafter ; un- 
dergoing a course of probation and trial, which, according as it termin- 
ates in our improvement, or leaves us unreformed and corrupted, will 
dismiss us to lasting abodes, cither of punishment or reward. Such 
a discovery rises far above the dubious ^conjectures, and uncertain 
reasonings, which mere natural light suggests concerning the future 
condition of mankind. Here we find, what alone can produce any con- 
siderable influence on practice, explicit promise and threatening ; an 
authoritative sanction given to a law; the Governour and Judge 
revealed ; and all the motives which can operate on hope and fear, 
brought home to Uic heart, with. Thus saiih the Ijord of Hosts. In a 
word, a great and magnificent plan of Divine administration is opened 
to us in the Gospel of Christ ; and imthing is omitted that can impress 
mankind with the persuasion of their being all, in the strictest 
subjects of the moral government of God. 

Though the bounds of this Discourse allow us to take only an im- 
perfect view of the principles of Christian doctrine^ yet the hints 
which have been given, lay a sufficient foundation for appealing to 
every impartial mind, whether the knowledge and belief of such prin- 
ciples be not intimately connected with the improvement, and, by 
consequence, with the happiness of man? I reason now with^uch 
as admit, that virtue is the great source both of improvement and 
happiness. Let them lay wdiat stress they please upon the authority 
of conscience, mid upon the force and evidence of its dictates ; can 
they refuse to allow that the natural tendency of the princijiles which 
I have mentioned, is to support those dictates, and confirm that 
authority; to excite, on various occasions, the most useifdl sentiments; 
to provide additional restraints from vice, and additional motives^ fd 
0^4^ virtue ? Who dares pronounce, that there is no case in which 

• Rom. via. 3V. 
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conscience stan'ds in need , of such assistance to direct, where there 
so much uncertainty and darkness ; and to prompt^ where diere 
so much feebleness and irresolution, and such a fatal proneness 
vice and folly ? 

But how good soever tlie tendency of religious principles may be, 
some will still call in question their actual significancy, and influence 
on life. This tendency is by various causes defeated. Between the 
belief of religious principles and a correspondent practice, it will be 
alleged that frequent experience shows there is no necessary connec- 
tion; ,nnd that therefore the propagation of the one, cannot give us 
any assurance of proportionable improvements following in the other. 
— Tliis, in part, is granted to be true ; as we admit that religious 
knowledge and belief are susceptible of various degrees, before they 
arrive at tliat real Christian faith w'hich the Scripture represents os 
pfit'ifying the lieaH. But though the connection between principle 
and practice be not necessary and invariable, it will not, I suppose, 
be denied, that there is some connection. Here then one avenue to 
the heart is opened. If the tendency of Religious Knowledge be 
good, wisdom must direct, and duty oblige us to cultivate it. For 
tendency \vill, at least in some cases, rise into effect; and, probably, 
in more cases than arc known and observed by the world. Besides 
the distinguished examples of true religion and virtue, wd)ich have, 
more or less, adorned every age of the Chris! ian mra, what numbers 
may there be, in tlie more silent and private scenes of life, overlooked 
by superficial observers of mankind, on whose hearts and lives 
religious princiifles have the most happy influence ? Even on loose 
and giddy minds, where they are fiu* from accomplishing their full 
eflect, their influence is, frcc|uontly, not altogether lost. Impressions 
of religion often check vice in its career. They prevent it from pro- 
ceeding its utmost length; and though they do not entirely reform 
theoflender, they serve to maintain order in society. Persons who 
are now bad, might probably have been w^orse without them, and the 
wojjd have suffered more frenn unrestrained licentiousness. They 
oflfft SOW' latent seeds of goodness in the heart, which proper cir- 
cumstances and occasions afterwards ripen; though the reformation 
of the offender may not be so ct»nspicuous as his former enormities 
have been. .From the native tci Icncy of religious helicti there is 
reason to conclude, that those good eflects of it are not so rare as 
some would represent them. By its nature and tendency, we can 
better judge of its effects, than by observations drawn from a sup- 
posed experience, which ofl;en is narrow in its compass, and fallacious 
in its conclusions. 

^ TJie actual influence of principle and belief of mankind admits of 
de^ illustration from uncontested matter of fact, lliey wlio hold 
tlhe'good effects of Christian principles to be so inconsiderable, as to 
renm^r the propagation of them of small importance, will be at no 
Jpss to give iis instances of corrupt principles of belief having had the 
most powerful influence on the w'orld. Loud complaints we hear 
ircHu this quarter of the direful effects wdiich superstition and enthu- 
siasm have produced ;^of their having poisoned the tempers, and 
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transformed the manners, of men; of their having overcome the 
strongest restraints of law, of reason, and humanity. Is this tlien 
the case, that all principles, except good ones, are of such mighty 
energy ? Strange ! that false religion should be able to'clo so much, 
and true religion so little; that belief, so powerful in the one cose, 
should be so impotent in the other. — No impartial inquirer, surely, 
can entertain this o])inion. The whole history of mankind shows 
that their religious tenets and principles, of whatever nature they be, 
are of great influence in forming their character, and directing* their 
conduct. The mischief which false principles have done, afmrds a 
good argument to guard carefully against erroiir ; but as it is a proof 
of what belief can do, it gives ground to hope the more from it, when 
rightly directed. The same torrent which, when it is put out of its 
natui’ul course, overflows and lays waste a country, adorns and en- 
riches it, when running in its proper channel. If it be alleged that 
superstition is likely to be more powerful in its cflects than truth, 
because it agrees better with the follies and corruptions of the world, 
we may oppose to this, on the other hand, that truth has the Divine ' 
blessing and the countenance of Heaven on its side. Let ns always 
hope w ell of a cause that is good in itself, and beneficial to mankind, 
'rruth is mighty, and will prevail. Let us •spread incornq)tihle 
seed as widely as we can, and trust in God that he will give the in- 
crease. — riaviiig thus shown the importance of Religious Knowledge 
to mankind in the way of im])roveniont, let us, 

In tlie second place. Consider it in the light of consolation; as 
bringing aid and relief to us amidst the distresses of life. Here re- 
ligion incontestably triumphs ; and its happy eflects, in this respect, 
furnish a strong argument to every benevolent mind for wishing them 
to be farther dilfusetl throughout the w'orld. For without the belief 
and hope afibrded by Divine Revelation, the circumstances of man 
arc extremely Ibrloi’ii. He finds himself placed liere as a stranger 
in a vast universe, whore the powers and operations of Nature are 
very imperfectly known ; wiiere both the beginnings and the is si^ of 
ihuigs lire involved in mysterious darkness ; where he is unarm to 
iliscover, with any certainty, whence he sj)rimg, or tor what purpose 
he was brought into this state of existence ; whether he be subjected 
to the goveriiiuent of a mild, or of a wTathful ruler ; what construc- 
tion he is to put on many of the dispensations of his providence; 
and w'hat his fate is to be when he departs hence. What a discon- 
solate situation to a serious inquiring mind ! The greater degree of 
virtue it possesses, its sensibility is likely to be the more oppressed 
by this burden of labouring thought. Even though it were in one’s 
power to banish all uneasy thought, and*to fill up the hours of life 
with perpetual amusement, life so filled up would, upon reflection, 
appear i)oor and trivial. But these are far from being the terms 
upon which man is brought into this world. He is conscious that 
his being is frail and feeble ; he sees himself beset with various dan- 
gers ; and is exposed to many a melancholy apprehension, from the 
evils which he may have to encounter, before he arrives at the close 
of life. In this distressed condition, to reveal to him such discoveries 
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of the Siipreme^Being, as the Christian religion afibrdsi is to reveal to 
him a Father and a Friend ; is to let in a ray of the most cheering light 
upon,|he darkness of the human estate. He who was before a des- 
titute orphan, wandering in tlie inhospitable desert, has now gained 
a shelter from the bitter and inclement blast. He now knows to whom 
to pray, and in whom to trust; where to unbosom his sorrows, and 
from what hand to look for relief. 

It is certain tj^at when the heart bleeds from some wound of recent 
misfortune, nothing is of equal efficacy with religious comfort. It is 
of power to enlighten tlie darkest hour, and to assuage the severest 
.woe, by the belief of Divine favour, and the prospect of a blessed im- 
mortal ity. In such hopes the mind expatiates with joy; and when 
bereaved of its earthly friends, solaces itself with the thoughts of one 
Friend, who will never ffirsake it. Refined reasonings concerning 
the nature ol* the hiiinan condition, and the iinf)roveincnt which phi- 
losophy teaches us to make of every event, may entertain the mind 
when :t is at ease ; may perhaps contribute to sooth it when slightly 
touched w'ith sorrow. But when it is torn with any sore distress, 
they are cold and feeble, compared with a direct j)romisc from the 
word of God. This is an anchor to the soul both sure and stadfast. This 
has given consolation and refuge to many a virtuous heart, at a time 
when the most cogent reasonings would have proved utterly mi- 
availing. 

Upon the approach of death, especially when, if a man thinks at 
all, ills anxiety about his future interests must naturally increase, 
tlie power of religious consolation is sensibly felt. Then appears, in 
the most striking light, the high value of the discoveries made by the 
Gospel ; not only life and iininortality revealed, but a Mediator with 
God discovered; mercy proclaimed, througli him, to the frailties of 
the penitent and the humble ; and his presence promised to be with 
them when they are passing through the valley of the shadow of deaths 
in order to bring them safe into unseen habitations of rest and joy. 
Here is ground for their leaving the world with comfort and peace. 
BiiCTn this severe and trying period, this labouring hour of nature, 
how sliall the unhappy mini support himself, who knows not, or be- 
lieves not, die discoverie^s of religic'u ? Secretly conscious to himself 
' that he has not acted his part as he ought to b.ave done, the sins of 
his past life arise before him in siul remembrance. He wishes to 
■ . exist after death, and yet dreads that existence. The Governour of 
the world is unknown. He cannot tell whether every endeavour to 
obtain his mercy may not be vain. All is awful obscurity around 
him ; and in the midst of endless doubts and perplexities, the trem- 
. bling, reluctant soul is forced away Irom the body. As the misfor- 
tunes of life must, to such a man, have been most oppressive, so its 
ehd is bitter. His sun sets in a dark cloud ; and the night of deatli 
clpses over his head, full of misery. — Having now shown how im- 
portant the Knofdedge of the Lord is, both to the improvement and 
'the consolation of man, considered as on individual, I am next to show, 

II. How important this Knowledge is to him as a member gf 
society. Tiiis branch the subject is in part anticipated by what 
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has been said. For all the improvement which iftui receives, as 
an individual) redounds to the benefit of the public. Society reaps 
the fruit of the virtues of all tlie members who compose it ; ^d in 
proportion as each, apart, is made better, the whole must fioumh. 

But, besides this effect, Religious Knowledge has a direct tendency 
to improve the social intercourse of men, and to assist them in co- 
o})erating for common good. It is Uie great instrument of civilizing 
the multitude, and forming them to ynion. It tam^ the fierceness 
of their passions, and softens the rudeness of their nianners. There 
is much reason to doubt whether any regular society ever subsisted, 
or could subsist, in tlic world, destitute of all religious ideas mid 
principles. They who, in early times, ailernpted to bring the 
wandering and scattered tribes of men from the woods, and to unite 
them ill cities and communities, always found it necessary to begin 
with some institution of religion. The wisest legislators of old, 
througli the whole pi ogress of their systems of government, con- 
sidered religion as essential to civil polity. If even those imperfect 
forms of it, loaded with so much superstition and errour, were im- 
portant to the welfare of society, how much more that reasonable 
w'orship of the true God, which is taught by the Gospel ? True 
religion introduces the idea of regular subjection, by accustoming 
mankind to the awe of superiour power in the Deity, joined with the 
veneration of superiour wisdom and goodness. It is by its nature an 
associating principle ; and creates new and sacred bonds of union 
among men. Coinmon assemblies for religious worship, and joint 
Iioniage offered ujito one God; the sense of being all dependent on 
the same protection, and bound to duty by the same ties, sharers in 
the same benefits of Ileaveii, luid expectants of the same reward, 
tend to awaken the sentiments of friendly relation, and to confirm and 
strengthen our mutual connexion. The doctrine of Christianity is 
most adverse to all tyranny and ojipressioii, but highly favourable to 
the interests of good government among men. It represses the 
spirit of licentiousness and sedition. It inculcates the duly of subr 
ordination to lawful superiours. It requires us /o Jirtr Gody to 
the khigy and not to meddle mth them that arc given to cJuuige. 

Religious Knowledge forwards all useful and ornamental improve- 
ments in society. Experience shovrs, that in proportion as it diffuses 
its light, learning flourishes, and liberal arts are cultivated and 
advanceil. Just conceptions of religion promote a iVoe and manly 
spirit. They lead men to think for themselves ; to form their prin- 
ciples upon fair inquiry, and not to resign their conscience to the 
dictates of men. Hence they naturally inspire aversion to shivery of 
every kind; and promote a taste for liberty and laws. Despotic 
governments have generally taken the firmest root among nations 
tliat were blinded by Mahometan or Pagan darkness; where the 
throne of violence has been supported by ignorance and false religion. 
In the Christian world, during those centuries in which gross super- 
stition held its reign undisturbed, oppression and slavery were in its 
train. The cloud of ignorance sat tluck and deep over the nations ; 
and the world was threatened with a into ancient barbarity. 
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As soon as qf the Lord revived^ at the ^spicioiHs 

of the Reformation, learning, liberty, and arts, be;gan to shine 
fo^^th it, and to resume their lustre. 

1|pPiihe happy influence which religion exerts on society, extends 
muw&rther than^ to effects of this kind. It is not only subsidiary 
to the improvement, but necessary to the preservation of society. It 
is the very basis on which it rests. Religious principle is what gives 
men the sure$'t^old of one another. That last and greatest pledge 
of veracity, an natli, without which no society could sulisist, derives 
its w'hole authority from an established reverence of God, to whom 
it is a solemn afipeal. Jlariisli religious principle, and you loosen all 
the bonds which connect mankind together ; you shake the funda- 
mental ])illar of mutual confidence and trust; you render the security 
arising I'rom laws, in a great measure, void and ineffectual. For 
human laws and human sanctions cannot extend to riumbcrless cases, 
ill which the safety of mankind is deeply concerned. They would 
prove very feeble instruments of order and peace, if there were no 
checks upon the conduct of men from tlie sense of Divine legislation ; 
if no belief of future rew^ards and punishments were to overawe con- 
science, and to supply the defects of human government. 

Indeed, the belief of religion is of such importance to public wel- 
fare, that the most expressive description we could give of a society 
of men in the utmost disorder, would be to say that there was no lear 
of God left among them. Imagination w’ould immediately conceive 
them as abandoned to rapine and violence, to perfidy and treachery; 
as deceiving and deceived, oppressing and oppressed; consumed by 
intestine broils, and ripe for becoming a jirey to the first invader. On 
the other hand, in order to form the idea of a society flourishing in 
its highest glory, we need only conceive the belief of Christian prin- 
ciple exerting its full influence on the hearts and lives of all the mem- 
bers. Inslanlly, the most amiable scene would ojieii to our view. 
We should see the causes of public disunion removed, when men 
\vere uninmied witli that noble spirit of love and charity which our 
^religion lireathes ; and formed to the pursuit of those higher interests, , 
which give no occasion to competition and jealousy. We should 
see families, neighbourlioods, and cominunities, living in unbroken 
.amity, and purauiing, >vith one hea.i and mind, the common interest; 
Sobriety of maiiiiei’s, and simplicity of life, restored; virtuous indus- 
try carrying on its useful labours, and cheerful contentment every 
wh< re reigning. Politicians may lay down what plans they please 
for advancing public prosperity ; but, in truth, it is the prevalency of 
such principles of religion and virtue which ibrnis the strength and 
glory of a nation. When these are totally wiuiting, no measures 
contrived by human wisdom'can supply tlie detect. In {iroportion as 
they prevail, they raise the state of society from that sful degeneracy 
into which it is at present sunk, and carry it forward, under the blcss- 
of Heaven, towards that happy period, when nation shall ml lift 

t^r rword against nation^ nor ham nsoar anymore. 

Tir order to prove the importance of' Religious Knowledge to the 
interest of society, one c||teideration more, deserving pa|'ticularatten- 
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timiy retdiiiis to be mentioned. It is» tliat saHn be not sown 

in the field, tt^es will infiillibly spring tip* The propension towaHs 
religion is str(^ in tlie human heart* There is a natun^wj^mp*- 
ation in our minds for receiving some impressions of sUpOTWpal 
belief. Upon these, among ignorant and uncultiyated men, 
stitioii or enthusiasm never fail to graft themselves. Into what mon- 
strous forms these have shot forth, and what various mischiefs they 
have produced to society, is too well-known. Nor ^this the whole 
of the danger. Designing men are always ready t^&ke advantage 
of this popular weakness, and to direct the superstitious bias of the 
multitude to their own ambitious and interested ends. Superstition, 
ill itself a formidable evil, threatens consequences still more formi- 
dable, when it is rendered the tool of design and craft. Hence arises 


with zeal, as far 
doctrines of the 


one of the most powerful arguments for 
as our influence can extend, the pure and undefile 
Gosjiel of Christ ; in order that just and rational principles of reli- 
gion may fill up that room in the minds of men, which dangerous 
fanaticism will otherwise usurp. 

This consideration alone is sufficient to show the higii utility of the 
design undertaken by the Society for Propagating Christian Know- 
ledge. With great proprie^, they have bestowed their chief atten- 
tion on a remote quarter of our country, where, from a variety of 
causes, ignorance and superstition had gained more ground, than in 
any other corner of the land ; where the inhabitants, by their local 
situation, were more imperfectly supplied with die means of proper 
education and instruction ; and at the same time exposed to the se- 
ductions of such as sought to pervert them from the truth. The 
laudable endeavours of this Society, in diffusing religious and useful 
‘ knowledge through this part of the country, have already been crown- 
ed with much success ; and more is still to be expected from the con- 
tinuance of their pious and well-directed attention. 

With such good designs, it becomes all to co-operate, who are 
lovers of mankind. Thus shall they show their just sense of the votj, 
r,Iue of that blessing which they enjoy, in the knowledge of the Gos-'^* 
pel of Christ ; and their gratitude to Heaven for conferring it upon 
them. Thus shall they make the blessings of those who are now 
ready to pe^'ish through lack of descend iipian their heads. 

Thus shall they contribute their endeavours for bringing forward^' 
that happy period, foretold by ancient prophecy ; when there shall be 
mie over all the earthy and his name one ; wken that name shall 
be great from the rising to the setting su7i ; when there shall be nothing 
to hm't nor destroy in all the holy mmmtain (f God; hxxtjtidginejit shall 
dxecU m the mlderness^ and. righteousness remain in the Jmitfd fehl ; 
the desert shall rejoice^ and blossom as the rose; and the earth shall be 
fidl of the knowledge of the Lordy as the waters cover the sea. * 

* Zecli. sir. 9. Malachi, i. 11. Issiab, zi. 9.— zzzu. 16. — zuv. 1. 
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SERMON XXXI. 

p 

ON THE TRUE HONOUR OF MAN. 

• 

Proverbs, iv. 8. 

JSa;aU Jicf'j and she shall projnote thee : she shall bring thee to 

honour. 

The love of honour is one of the strongest passions in the human heart. 
It shows itself in our earliest years ; ami is coeval with the first exer- 
tions of reason. It accompanies us through all the stages of subse- 
quent life ; and in private stations discovers itself no less than in the 
higher ranks of society. In their ideas of what constitutes honour, 
men greatly varj', and often grossly err. But of somewhat which 
they conceive to form pre-eminence and distinction,^ all are desirous. 
All wish, by some means or other, to acquire respect from those 
among whom they live ; and to contempt and disgrace, none are 
insensible. 

Among the advantages which attend religion and virtue, the ho- 
nour which they confer on man is frequently mentioned in Scripture 
as one of the most considerable. Wisdom is the imnciiml things says 
Solomon, in the passage where the Text lies, therefore get msdom : 
and with all thy geltmg^ get understaiiding. Exalt het'^ and she shall 
promote thee ; she shall bring thee to honour^ when thou dost embrace her. 
She shall give to thine head an mmament of grace y a cnrmn (f ghnj 
shaU she deliver' to thee. It is evident that throughout all the sacred 
writings, and particularly in the book of Proverbs, by xmsdom is to be 
understood a principle of religion producing virtuous comhict. The 
fear of the Lord is said to be the beginning of wisdom : And by this 
fear of the Lord men are said to depots from evil ; to walk in the way 
good men^ and to keep the path if the righteous.* Man is then regu- 
i by the wisdom which is from above^ when he is formed by [)iety 
the duties of virtue and morality; and of the wisdom which pn 
diices this effect, it -is asserted in the Text, that it bringeth ns to 
honour. 

On this recommendation of religion it is the more necessary to fix 
r attention, because it is often refused to it by men of the world. 
Their notions of honour arc apt to mu iii a very different chaimel. 
Wherever religion is mentioned, they connect with it ideiis of melan- 
choly and dejection, or of mean and feeble spirits. They perhaps 
admit that it may be useful to the multitude, as a principle of restraint 
from disorders and crimes;, and that to persons of a peculiar turn of 
mind, it may afford consolation under the distresses of life; but* from 
the active jeenfes of the world, and from those vigorous exertions 
lyhich dispH^ to advantage the human abilities, they incline totally 
tp exclude it. It may sooth the timid or the sad : But they consider 
it lljhaving no connexion with what is proper to raise men to honour 


stiqetion. I shall now endeavour to remove this reproach 
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from T^Mdin; and to show that in every sitiialfion of human 
even in 'me ^hest stations, it forms the honour, as wel^ 
happiness of man. 

But first, let us be careful to ascertain what true relig^^l^Pt 
admit diat there is a certain species of religion, (if we can ' giiljlirit 
that name,) which has no claim to such high distinction; when iit is 
placed wholly in speculation and belief, in the regularity of external 
homage, or in fiery zeal about contested opinions, ^fom a super- 
stition inherent in the human mind, ttie religion of tWmultitude has 
always been tinctured with too much of tliis spirit. Tliey serve God 
os they would serve a proud master, who may be flattered by their 
prostrations, appeased by their gifts, and gained by loud protesU 
ations of attachment to his interests, and of enmity to all whom they 
suppose to be his foes. But this is not that wisdom to which Solo- 
mon ascribes, in tlie Text, such higli prerogatives. It is not the 
religion which we preacli, nor the religion of Christ That religion 
consists In the love of God and tlie love of man, grounded on faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ, the great Redeemer of the world, the Inter- 
cessor for the penitent, and the Patron of the virtuous; ihrougli 
whom we enjoy comforUiblc access to the Sovereign of the universe 
in the acts of worship and devotion. It consists in justice, humanity, 
and mercy ; in a fair and candid mind, a generous and aftecdoiiate 
heart; accompanied with temperance, sclt-government, and a per- 
petual regard in all our actions to conscience, and to the law of God. 
A religious, and a thoroughly virtuous character, therelbre, I consider 
as tlic same. 

By the true honour of man is to be understood, not what merely 
commands external respect, but what commands the respect of the 
heart; what raises one to acknowledged eminence above others of 
the same sjjecics ; what always creates esteem, and in its highest de- 
gree produces veneration. The question now before us is, From what 
cause tins eminence arises ? By what means is it to be attained ? 

I SAY, first, From riches it does not arise. These, we 
tniay belong to the vilest of mankind. Providence has scattered thei|l 
^ among the crowrd with an uiidistinguishing hand, as of purpose to 
show of what small account they are in the sight of God. Experi- 
ence every day jiroves that llie |)ossession of tliem is consistent with 
the most general contempt. On this point, therefore, I conceive 9 
not necessary to insist any longer. 

Neither does the honour of man ai-ise from mere dignity of rank 
or ofiice. Were such distinctions always, or even generally, ob- 
tained in consequence of uncommon merit, they would indeed confer 
Jionour on the character. But, in the present state of society, it is 
too veil known that this is not the case.' They are often the conse- 
quence of birth alone. They are sometimes the fruit of mere de- 
peiidance and assiduity. They may be lire recompenHil of flattery, 
versatility, and intrigue ; and so be conjoined with meanness and base- 
ness of character. To persons graced with noble birth, or ^ iced 
in high stations, much external honour is due. ThisiU 
suboi^ination ^of society necessarily requir||;; and what every gSH 
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jqfimber of it will cheerfolly yield. But how often' harft^hppened 
tftat such persons, when externally respected, are,^^vertheless, de- 
spil^by men in their hearte ; nay, sometimes execrated by the public? 
Ifiv^fevation, if they have been unworthy of it, is so far from pro- 
curing them true honour, that it only renders their insignificance, 
perhaps their infamy, more conspicuous. By drawing attention to 
their conduct, it discovers in the most glaring light now little they 
deserved the stotion which they possess. 

I MUST iiexf observe, Th«at the proper honour of man arises not 
from some of those s})lendid actions and abilities wdiich excite high 
admiration. Courage and prowess, military renown, signal victories 
and conquests, may render the naine of a man famous, without ren- 
dering his character truly honourable. To many brave men, to 
many heroes renowned in story, we look up with wonder. Their 
exploits are recorded. Their praises are sung. They stand' as on 
an eminence, above the rest of mankind. 71 ieir eminence, neverthe- 
less, may not be of that sort before which we bow with inward esteem 
and respect. Something more is w*anted for that purpose, than the 
conquering arm, and the intrcjiid mind. 'Fhe laurels of the warrior 
must at all times be dyed in blood, and bedewed with the tears of the 
widow and the orphan. But if they have been stained by rapine and 
inhumanity ; if sordid avarice has marked his character ; or low and 
gross sensualiQr has dcgradeil his life ; the great hero sinks into a 
little man. What at a distance, or on a superficial view, we admire, 
becomes mean, perhaps odious, when we examine it more closely. 
It is like the colossal statue, w’hose immense size struck the spectator 
afar off* with astonishment ; but when nearly viewed, it appears dis- 
proportioned, unshapely, and rude. 

Observations of the same kind may beapjdied to all the reputation 
derived from civil accomplishments; from the refined politics of the 
statesman; or the literary clforls of genius and erudition. *111686 
bestow, and, within certain bounds, ought to bestow, eminence and 
distinction on men. They discover talents which in themselves are» 
'Shilling; and which become higldy valuable, when employed in ad'^"' 
vancing the good of mankind. Hence, they frequently give rise to 
fame. But a distinction is to be in* dc between fiiiia^ and tru (3 honour. 

former is a lo!ul and noi^y applause, the latter, a more silent and 
internal homage. Fame floats on the breath of the multitude: 
Honour rests on the judgment of the thinking. Fame may give 
praise while it withholds esteem : True honour implies esteem mingled 
with respect. The one regards particular distinguished talents ; the 
other looks up to the whole character. Hence the statesman, the 
orator, or the poet, may be famous ; wliile yet the man himself is far 
from being honoured. We envy his abilities. We wish to 'rival 
them. But we would not choose to be classed with him who pos- 
sessed them. Instances of this sort are too often found in every 
record of ancient or modem history. 

M|m ^tliis it follows. That, in order to discern wh^e man’s tiiie 

^ adventitious circumstance of 
fortune to any single sparkling quality; but to the whole of 
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ivhat fopilii man; what entitles him, as such, to rank high amo^ 
that class of b^i^s to which he belongs; in a word, we must lookfo 
the mind and die soul. — A mind superiour to fear, to selfish iijilgt 
and corruption; a mind governed by the principles of unHFoftt^pli-' 
tude and integrity; the same in prosperity and adversity; which no 
bribe can seduce, nor terror overawe ; neither by pleasure melted 
into effeminacy, nor by distress sunk into dejection ; such is the mind 
which forms the distinction and eminence of men. — One, who in no 
situation of life is either ashamed or afraid of discharging his duty, 
and acting his proper pari with firnmess and constancy ; true to the 
God whom he worships, and true to the faith in wliich he professes 
to believe; full of aifection to his brethren of mankind; faitliful to 
his friends, generous to his enemies, warm with compassion to the 
unfortunate ; self-denying to little private interests and pleasures, but 
zealous for public interest and ha))|)iiiess ; magnanimous, witliout be- 
ing proud ; humble, without being mean ; just, without being harsh : 
simple in his manners, but manly in his feelings; on w^liosc word 
you can entirely rely ; whose countenance never deceives you ; whose 
professions oi' kindness are the effusions of his heart; one, in fine, 
whom, independent of any views of advantage, you would choose for 
a superiour, could trust in as a friend, and could love as a brotlier : — 
This is the man, whom in your heart, above all otherKS, you do, you 
must, honour. 

Such a character, iin})ertectly as it has now been drawn, all must 
acknowledge to be formed solely by the influence of steady religion 
and virtue. It is the elfect of principles which, operating on con- 
science, determine it uiiifonnly to pursue U'Juitsoevcr ikhigs arc frm^ 
•whatsoever things arc ho7iesfj •whatsoever things are just'y •whatsoever things 
arejnav^ •whatsoever things are lovely^ whalsocivr thin^is arc o)' good 
repaid if there he any xnrfue, and if there be any praise, * By those 
means, xvisdom^ as the text asserts, briiigeth us to honour. 

In confirmation of this doctrine it is to be observed, that the 
honour which nuiii acquires by religion and virtue is more iiKlej)ciul- 
ent and more complete, than what can be acquired by any other 
llicaiis. It is independent of any thing foreign or external. It is not 
])artial, but entire respect wdiich it procures. Wherever fortune is 
concerned, it is the station or rank which commands our difference. , 
Where some shining quality attracts admiration, it is only to a part ^ 
of the character that we pay homage. But when a j)erson is dis- 
tinguished for eminent worth and goodness, it is the man, the whole 
man, whom we respect. The honour which he possesses is intrinsic. 
Place him in any situation of life, even an obscure one; let room 
only be given for his virtues to come forth and show themselves, and 
you will revere him as a private citizen ; oT* as the fatlier of a fiunily. 

If in higher life he a))pear more illustrious, this is not owing merely to 
the respect created by rank. It is, because there a nobler sphere of 
action is opened to him; because his virtues are brought forth into 
more extended exertion ; and placed in such conspicuous view, tjip^t 
he appears to grace and adorn the station which he fills^ JEyen in 

• niiHp. i^. 8. , : 
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the silence of retirement, or in the retreat of old ag^ such a man sioks 
not into forgotten obscurity : his remembered virtues continue to be 
honoured, when their active exertions are over ; and to the last stage 
of Mfe he -is followed by public esteem and respect. Whereas, if 
genuine worth be wanting) the applause which may have attended a 
man for a while, by degrees dies away. Though, for a part of his 
life, he had diussded the w'orld, this was owing to his deficiency in the 
essential (jualities having not been suspected. As soon as the impos- 
ture is discovered, the falling star sinks in darkness. — There is, 
therefore, a standard of independent intrinsic worth, to which we 
must bring in the end whatever claims to be honourable among men. 
By this wc must measure it; and it will always be found, tliat no- 
thing but what is essential to man has power to command the respect 
of man’s heart 

It is to be farther observed, Tliat the universal consent of man- 
kind ill honouring real virtue, is sufficient to show what the genuine 
sense of human nature is on this subject. All other claims of ho- 
nour are ambulatory and diangeable. Tlie degrees of respect paid 
to external stations vary with foi*ms of government, and fashions of 
the times. Qualities which in one country arc highly honoured, in 
another are lightly esteemed. Nay, what in some regions of the 
earth distinguishes a man above others, might elsewhere expose him 
to contempt or ridicule. But where was ever the luition on the face 
of the globe, who did not honour unblemished worth, uiiairected 
piety, stedfast, humane, and regular virtue ? To whom were altars 
erected in the Heathen w'orld, but to those whom their merits and 
heroic labours, by their invention of useful arts, or by some signal acts 
of beneficence to their countiy, or to mankind, were found worthy, 
in their opinion, to be transferred from among men, and added to the 
number of the gods? — Even the counterfeited appearances, of virtue, 
which are so often found in tlie world, are testimonies to its praise. 
Tlie hypocrite knows that, without assuming the garb of virtue, 
every other advantage he can possess, is insufficient to procure him 
esteem. Interference of interest, or perversity of dis})ositioii, may 
occasionally lead individuals to oppose, even to hate, the upright and 
th^good. But however the characters of sucli ]>crsons may be mis- 
taken or misrepresented, yet, as iar as they arc acknowledged to be 
virtuous, die profligate dare not traduce them. Genuine virtue has 
a language that speaks to every heart throughout the world. It is 
a language which is understood by all. In every region, every 
clime, the homage paid to it is the same. In no one sentiment were 
ever mankind more generally agi'eed. 

Finally, The honour acquired by religion and virtue is honour 
divine and immortah It is honour, not in the estimation of men 
only, but in the sight of GckI ; whose judgment is the standard of 
truth and right ; whose approbation confers a crowti of glorjf that 
fadeth not avm/. All the honour we can gain among men is limited 
aud confined. Its circle is narrow. Its miration is and tran- 
sitory. ^ ^ut the honour which is founded on true gc^ness, accom- 
panies^^^ through the whole progress of our existence. It -enters 
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with mail into a future dtate; and continues to brighten throughout 
eternal ages. What procured him respect on earthy shall render 
him estimable among the great assembly of angels, and Sjpirit^ of 
just men made peifect ; where, we are assured, they who* have^ieen 
eminent in righteousness shall shine as the brightness if the firmament^ 
and as the stars for ever and ever.* — Earthly honours are both sliort- 
lived in their continuance, and, while they last, tarnished with spots 
and stains. On some quarter or other, their brightness is obscured ; 
their exaltation is humbled. But the honour which proceeds fi*om 
God, and virtue, is unmixed and pure. It is a lustre which is de- 
rived from heaven ; and is likened, in Scripture, to the light of the 
morning, •when the sun riscth, even a morning mihaut clouds; to the 
light which shineth mot'e and more unto the perfect day. f Whereas the 
honours which the w'orld confers, resemble the feeble and twinkling 
flame of a taper ; which is often clouded by the smoke it sends forth ; 
is alway.s wa iting, and soon dies totally away. 

Let him, therefore, who retains any sense of human dignity ; who 
feels within him that desire of honour whicli is congenial to man, 
aspire to the gratification of this passion by methods which are 
worthy of his nature. Let him not rest on any of those external 
distinctions which vanity has contrived to introduce. ITiese can 
procure him no nu)re than tlic semblance of respect. Let him not 
be flattered by the a))plause which some occasional display of abili- 
ties may have gained him. That applause may be mingled with 
contempt. Let him look to what will dignify his character as a 
man. Let him cultivate those moral qualities which all men in their 
hearts respect. Wisdom shall then give to his head an ornament if 
grace, a n'own of glory shall she deliver' to him, 'Ihis is an honour 
to which all may aspire. It is a prize for which eveiy one, whether 
of high or low rank, may coiitejid. It is always in Ins power so to 
distinguish himself by worthy and virtuous conduct, as to command 
the respect of those around him ; and, what is highest of all, to 
obtiiiii prai.se and honour from God. 

Let no one imagine that in the religious part of this character 
there is any thing which casts over it a gloomy shade, or derogates 
from th.Tt esteem which men are generally disposed to yield to ex- 
emphuy virtues. False ideas may be entertained of religion ; as. 
false and imperfect conceptions of virtue have often prevailed iji the 
world. But to true rcligioji there belongs no sullen gloom ; no 
melancholy austerity, tending to withdraw men from human society, 
or to diminish the exertions of active virtue. On the contrary, the 
religions principle, rightly understood, not only unites with all such 
virtues, but supports, fortifies, and confirms them. It is so far from 
obscin'ing the lustre of a character, that it heightens and ennobles it. 
It adds to all the moral vutucs a venerable and authoritative dignity. 
It renders tlie virtuous character more august. To the decorations * 
of a palace, it joins the majesty of a temple. 

He who religion from virtue, understands neither the one 

nor the othei? It is uie union of the two, which consummates the 

• Dan* lii. S. \ 2 Sam. xxUi. 4, Pror!^ 18. 
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human character and state. It & their union whicli^ has distin? 

g uished thhse great and illustrious Wen, who have shone ^h so much 
onour in former ages ; and whose memory lives in 'the remembrance 
of stfcceedkig generations. It is their union which forms that wisdom 
which is fiom above g that wisdom to which the Text ascribes such 
high effects '; and*to which belongs the sublime encomium given of it 
by an author of one of the apocryphal books of Scripture ; with 
whose beaRtifiil and emphatical expressions I conclude this Dis- 
course. The memorial ^ virt&e is immortal. It is known with God, 
and with men. When it is presetd^ men take example at it ; and when 
it is g 07 iej they desire it : It weareth a ct'omn^ atid triumpheth for ever ; 
having gotten the victory^ strivhig for undefiled reimrds. Wisdom is 
the breath of the power of God^ and a pto'e irflimice f owing from the 
glot'y of the Almighty : Ther(fore can no defiled thing fall into her. She 
is the brightness of the everlasting light ,• the unspotted mmvr of the 
power of God; and the image (f his goodness, llemdtiiing in herself 
she maketh all things new ; and m all ages entering mto holy souls, she 
maketh them fiends of God, and prophets : For God lovcl/i imie but 
him that dwelleth wiffi Wisdom. She is more beautiful than the sun ; 
and above all the oraei^ of the stars : Being compared with light, she is 
found before iV. * 


SERMON XXXII. 

ON SENSIBILITY. 

Rom. xii. 15. 

Ilejoice them that do rejoice, and weep with them that weej). 

The amiable spirit of our holy religion a})pcars in nothing more than 
in tlie care it hath taken to enforce on men the social duties of life. 
Tliis is one of the clearest characteristics of its being a religion whose 
origin is divincj ; For every doctriiu'. which proceeds from the Father 
of mercies will undoubtedly breathe benevolence and humanity. This 
is tlfe scope of the two exhortations in the Text, to rejoice with them 
that rejoice, and to weep with them that weep $ die one csdculated to 

i irornote the happiness, the other U alleviate the sorrows, of our 
cllow-creatures ; bolh concurring to form that temper which interests 
us in die concerns of our brethren ; which dksposes us to 
along with them, to take part in their joys, and in their sorroi^^ 
This temper is known b^ the name of Sensibility; a word wh^&M 
mod^U times we hear in the mouth of every one; a quality wl^li 
evctij^he affects to possess ; in itself a most luniable and woithy dU- 
fiodmn of mind, but offen mistaken and. abused ; employed* as a 
coveiH^sometimcs to a capricious humour, soml^times to selfish pas- 
sions. I shall endeavour to explain the nature of true sensibility. I 
shall consider its effects; and, after showihg its luj^jutages, shall 
point qiiMhe abuses and mistaken forms of this yirtiip^^ 

^ * Wisdom of Solomon, iv. 1, 2. vii. 25 , 26 , 27 , 28 , 29 , 
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The ox^iialcoastftudctfi,(:^.oui^ nature with respect to mixture 
of selfish and social affections, discovers in this, as in eveiy other 
part of our frame, profound and admirable wisdom. Each individual 
IS, by his Creator, committed particularly to himself, and his own 
care. ^ He has it more in his power to promote his>QW4M 'miare, than 
any other person can possibly have to promote it. : jt was therefore 
fit, it was necessary, that, in each individual, self-love should be the 
strongest and most active instinct. Tliis self-love, if he had been 
a being who stood solitary and alone, might have proved sufficient 
for the purpose both of his preservation and his welfai-e. But such 
is not the situation of man. He is mixed among multitudes of tlie 
same nature. In these multitudes, the self-love of one man, or 
attention to his particular interests, encountering the self-love and 
the interests of another, could not but produce frequent opposition, 
and innumerable miscliiefs. It was necessary, therefore, to provide 
a counterbalance to tliis pai't of liis nature; which is accordingly 
done by implanting in him those social and benevolent instincts 
which lead him in some measure out of himself, to follow the interest 
of others. The strength of these social instiiicfi^is, in general, pro- 
portioned to their importance in human life. Hence^liat degree of 
sensibility which prompts us to weej) wiik them that *weep^ is stronger 
than that which prompts us to rejoice with them that rejoice ; for this 
reason, that the unhappy stand more in need of our fellow-feeling and 
assistiuice than the prosperous. Still, however, it wiis requisite, that, 
in each individual, the quantity of self-love should remain in a large 
proportion, on account of its importance to the preservation of his 
life and well-being. But as the quantity requisite for this purpose is 
apt both to engross his attention, and to carry him into criminal ex- 
cesses, the perfection of his nature is measured by the dlhe counter- 
poise of those social principles, which, tempei'ing the fiu'ce of the 
selfish affection, render man equally useful to himself, and to tliose 
with wliom he is joined in society. Hence the use and the value of 
that sensibility of which wc now treat. 

That it constitutes an essential part of a religious character, there 
can be no doubt. Not only are the w^ords of the Text expre^ to 
this purpose, but the wliolc New Testament abounds with passages 
which enjoin the cultivation of this disposition. Being all one hody^ 
and members; one of anothet\ we are commanded to laoe out' neigh-^ 
hour as ourself; to look evety man^ not on his own things only^ but on 
tnhse of oth^ ahb ; tobk pitiful^ to be courteous^ to be tender-hearted; 
fy l^ar one anoihen^s burdens^ and so to fulfiL the law of Christa •' The 
dii^sitions opposite to sensibility are cruelty, hardness of heart, 
(idtitracted^attachment to worldly interests; which every one will ad- 
^mit to be directly opposite to the Christian character. According to 
the different degreq^ of constitutional warmth in men’s afiPections, 

* sensibility may, even among the virtuous, prevail in diilerent pro- 
■ portions. For all derive not from nature &e same happy delicacy, 
and tenden^ea^ feeling. With some, the heart melts, and, relents, 
in kind eomms, much more easily than witli others. .J^t with 
* Luke, 1 . 27. Philip, if. 4. 1 Pet. iil. 8. Golat. vi. 2. 

U 
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every one who aspires at the chariMter of a good man, it is necessary 
that die humane and compassionate dispositions should be found. 
Tiiere must be that within nim which^shall form him to feel in some 
decree with the heart of a brother; and when he beholds othei*s en- 
joying happiness, *or sees diem sunk in sorrow, shall bring his affec- 
tions to accord, ^l^iid, if we may speak so, to sound a note in unison 
to theirs. This is to ryoice mih them that rejoice^ and to *aieep with 
them that weep. How much this temper belongs to the perfection of 
our nature, we learn from one who exhibited that perfection in its 
highest degi'ee. When our Lord Jesus, on a certain occasion, came 
to the ^rave of a beloved friend, and saw his relations mourning 
around it, he presently caught the impression of their sorrow ; he 
groaned in spirit^ and was irmibled^ lie knew that he was about to 
remove the cause of their distress, by recalling Lazarus to life : Yet, 
in the moment of grief, his heart sympathised with theirs ; and, 
together with the weeping friends, Jesm wept. * 

Let us liext proceed to consider the effect of this virtuous sensi- 
bility on our character, and our state. I shall consider it in two 
views ; its mfluence on our moral conduct, and its influence on our 
happiness. 

First, It powerfully influences the proper discharge of all the rela- 
tive and social duties of life. Without some discharge of those duties, 
diere could be no comfort or security in human society. Men would 
become hordes of savages, perpetually liarassing one another. In 
one way or other, therefore, the great duties of social life must be 
performed. There must be among mankind some reciprocal co- 
operation and aid. In this, all consent. But let us observe, that 
these duties^ may be performed from different principles, and in dif- 
ferent waysf.*' &metimes they arc performed merely from decency, 
and regard to character; sometimes from fear, and even from selfish- 
ness, wliich obliges men to show kindness, in order that they may 
receive returns of it. In such cases, the exteriour of fair behaviour 
may be preserved. But all will admit, that when from constraint only 
the olliccs of seeming kindness are performed, little depcndancc can 
be placed on them, and little value allow'ed to them. 

By others, these offices aie discharged solely from a principle of 
duty. They are men of cold affectu>ns, and perhaps of an interested 
character. But, overawed by a sense of religion, and convinced tliat 
they arc bound to be beneficent, they fulfil the course of relative du- 
ties with regular tenour. Such men act fi*om conscience and prin- 
ciple. So far they do well, and are worthy of praise, lliey assist 
thmr friends ; they give to the poor ; they do justice to all. But wl^at 
a dm^ent complexion is given to the same actions, how much higher 
flavour do they acquire, when they flow from the sensibility of a feel- 
ing heart I If one be not moved by affection, even supposing him 
influenced by principle, he will go no farther than strict principle 
appears to require. He will advance slowly, and rel^tantly. As it 
is justic% not generosity, which impels him, he wifPbften feel as a 
t^k whiu he is required by conscience to perform. Whereas, to him 

* John, xi. 35 . 
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who is prompted jliy virtuous sensibiUtyi every office of teneficenoc 
mid humanity is a pleasure. He gives, assists, and relieves, not merely 
because he is bound to do so, but because it would be painful for him 
to refrain. Hence, the small&t Benefit he confers rises In its value, 
on account of its carrying the'l^ction of the giv^r impressed upon 
the It speaks his heart; and the discoveiy of the heart is very 
frequently of greater consequence than all that liberality can bestow, 
ilow often wUl the nftectiouate smile of approbation gladden the 
humble, and raise tlie dejected ? How often will die lo(% of tender 
sympathy, or the tear that involuntarily falls, impart consolation to 
the unhappy ? By means of this correspondence of hearts, all the 
great duties which we owe to one another, are botli performed to more 
advantage, and endeared in the performance. From true sensibility 
(low a thousand go(xl offices, apparently small in themselves, but of 
high importance to the felicity of otliers : offices which altogether 
escape the observation of the cold and unfeeling, who, by the hard- 
ness of their manner, render themselves unamiablc, even when they 
mean to do good. Ilow happy, then, would it be for mankind, if 
this aflbetionate disposition prevailed more generally in the world ! 
How much would the sum of public virtue and piiblro felicity be in- 
creased, if men were always inclined to rejoice with that rejoice^ 
ziiul to weep with than that weep! 

Bui', besides the effect of such a temper on general virtue and 
happiness, let us consider its effect on the happiness of him who 
)ios.sesscs it, and the various pleasures to which it gives him access. 
If he be master of riches or influence, it affords him the means of 
increasing his own enjoyment, by relieving the wants, or increasing 
the comforts, of otliers. If lie commiind not these advantages, yet 
all the comforts %vhicli he sees in the possession of the d^rving, be- 
come in some sort his, by his rejoicing in the good which tffey enjoy. 
Even the face of nature yields a satisfaction to him which the insen- 
sible can never know. The profusion of goodness w'hich he beholds 
poured forth on the universe, dilates liis heart with the tliought that 
innumerable multitudes around him are blest and happy. When he 
sees the labours of men apjiearing to prosper, and views a country 
flourishing in wealth and industry ; when he beholds the spring com- 
ing forth in its beauty, and reviving the decayed fiice of nature ; or 
in autimin beholds the fields loaded with plenty, and the year ci*owiied 
with all its fruits ; he lifts his affections with gratitude to tlie great 
Father of all, and rejoices in the general felicity and joy. 

It may indeed be objected, that the same sensibility lays open the 
heart to be pierced with many wounds from the distresses which 
abound in the world ; exposes us to frequpnt suffering from tlie j)ar- 
ticipation which it communicates, of the sorrows, as well as of the 
joys of friendship. .But let it he considered, that the tender melan- 
choly of sympathy is surcon^nied witli a sensation, which they who 
feel it would not exchmige for the gratifications of the selfish. When 
the heart is stggpgly moved by any of the kind affections, even when 
it pours itselfTorth in virtuous sorrow, a secret atlractiije charm 
mingles with the painful emotion; there is a joy in the midst of grief. 

u 2 
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Let it be farther considered, that the griefs' Which sensibility intro* 
duces are counterbalanced by pleasures which flow from tne same 
source. Sensibility heightens in gemral the human j^wers, and H 
connected with acuteness in all our idlings. If it iflakes us more 
alive to some paiotul sensations, in reliirn it renders the pleasing eBes 
more vivid and animated. The selfish man languishes in his narrow 
circle of pleasures. They are confined to what affects his own ifiter^ 
est. "He is obliged to repeat t;|ie same gratifications, till they bccoraSa 
insipid. But the man of virtuous sensibility moves in a wider sphere 
of felicity. His powers are much more frequently called forth into 
occupations of pleasing activity. Numberless occasions open to him, 
of indulging his favourite taste, by conveying satisfaction to t>(hers. 
Often it is in his power, in one way or other, to sooth the afflicted 
heart, to cany some consolation into the house of woe. the scenes 

of ordinary life, in the domestic and social intercourses of men, the 
cordiality of his affections cheers and gladdens him. Every appear- 
ance, every description of innocent happiness, is enjoyed by him. 
Eveiy native expression of kindness and affection among others, is 
felt by him, ^n though he be not the object of it. Among a circle 
of friends, enmying one another, he is as happy as the happiest. In 
a word, he li^S in a different sort of world from what the selfish man 
inhabits. He possesses a new sense, which enables him to behold 
objects which the selfish cannot see. At the same time, his enioy- 
ments are not of that kind which remain merely on the surface of the“ 
mind. They penetrate the heart. They enlarge and elevate, they 
refine and ennoble it. To all the pleasing emotions of affection, they 
add the dignified consciousness of virtue. — Children of Men ! Men 
formed by nature to live and to feel as brethren ! How long will ye 
continue to estrange yourselves from one another by competitions 
and jeali^sies, when in cordial union ye might be so much more 
blest? How long will ye seek your happiness in selfish gratifications 
alone, neglecting those purer and better sources of joy, which flow 
from the affections and the heart ? 

Havino iK^w explained the nature, and shown the value and high 
advantages of true sensibility, I proceed to point out some of the mis- 
taken forms, and abuses of this virtue. — In modem times, the chief 
improvement of which we have to boast, is a sense of humanity. 
This, notwithstanding the ^selfishness that still prevails, is the 
favourite and distinguishing virtue of the age. On general manners, 
and on several departments of society, it has had considerable influ- 
ence. It has abated the spirit of persecution ; it has even tempered 
the horrors of war; and man is now more ashamed, than he was in 
some formei^l^ges, of acting as a savage to man. Hence, sensibflity 
is become s6 reputable a quality, that the appearance of it is fre- 
quently assumed Svhen the reality is wanting. Softness of manners 
must not be mistaken for true sensibility. Sensibility indeed tends 
to produce gentleness in behaviour ; ai^ when such behaviour flows 
from native affection, it is valuable and amiable. But the exteriour 
manner ^alone may be learned in the school of the wprld ; and^<ifler], 
too often, is found to cover much unfeeling hardness of heart. 'Pro- 
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fessions of sensibility dn every trifibg OQcasion, Joined with the ap- 
pearance of excessive softnessi and a profusion of sentimental lan- 
afford .^always much wr distrust They create the 

suspicion of s^istudied charac^^/ ' Frequently, under a negligent and 
seemingly roitgh manner, therd lies a tender and feplingheaj*t. Man-* 
liness and sensibility are so far from being incompatible, that the 
tf uly brave are for the most part generous and humane ; while the 
soft and effeminate are hardly capable of any vigorous exertion of 
affection. 

As sensibility supposes delicacy of feeling with respect to others, 
they who affect the highest sensibility are apt to carry this delicacy 
to e^pesSr They iu*e, perhaps, not incapable of the warmth of dis- 
interested friendship ; but they are become so refined in all their 
sensadpnsj they entertain such high notions of what ought to cor- 
respond in the feelings of others to their own ; they are so mightily 
hurt by every thing which conies not up to their ideal standard of 
reciprocal affection, as to proiluce disquiet and uneasiness to all with 
whom they arc connected. Hence, unjust suspicions of iheir friends; 
hence, groundless upbraid ings and complaints of unk|^idiiess ; hence, 
a proneness to take violent offence at trifles. In coiroquence of ex- 
amining their friends with a microscopic eye, what lo an ordinary 
observer would not be unpleasing, to them is grating and disgusting. 
At the bottom of the character of such persons, there always lie 
much pride and attention to themselves. This is indeed a false 
species of sensibility. It is the substitution of a capricious and 
irritable delicacy, in the room of that plain and native tenderness of 
heart, which prompts men to view others w^ith an indulgent eye, and 
to make great {illowances for the imperfections which arc sometimes 
adherent to the most amiable qualities. 

Tuer£ are otliers who affect not sensibility to this dxb'eme, but 
who found high claims to themselves upon the degree of interest 
which they take in the concerns of others. Although their sensi- 
bility can produce no benefit to the person who is its object, they 
always conceive that it entitles themselves to some profitable returns. 
These, often, ai'e persons of refined and artful character ; who partly 
deceive themselves, and partly employ their sensibility as a cover to 
interest. He who acts from genuine affection, when he is feeling 
along with others in tlieir joys or sorrows, thinks not of any recom- 
pence to which tliis gives him a title. He follows the impulse of his 
heart. Pie obeys tlie dictates of his nature ; just as the vine by its 
natiiM(:e^ produces fruit, and the fountain pours forth its streams. 
Wherever views of interest and prospects of return, mingle with the 
feelings of affection, sensibility acts an imperfect part, and entitles us 
to sn^all share of praise. 

But, supposing it to be botli complete and ^)ure, I must caution 
you against resting tlie whole merit of your character on sensibility 
alone. It is indeed a happy constitution of mind. It fits men for 
the proper discharge of many duties, and gives them access to many 
virtuous ptea^ures. It is reej^uisite for our acceptance either witli God 
or man. . At the same time, if it renuun an instinctive feeling alone, 

♦ u S 
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it will form no more than an imperfect character. Complete virtue 
is of a more' exalted and dignified nature. It supposes sensibility, 
good temper, and benevolent ofFectiorS^ it includes th^ as essential^ 
parts ; but it reaches farther : It supposes diem to tr<^^ngthened 
and 4Soiifirm^ by. principle;, it requires them to be supports^' 
justice, temperance, fortitude, and all those other virtues which, 
us to act with propriety in the trying situations of life. " ■ ' ' 

It is very possible for a man ^ possess the kind affections in a 
high degree, while at the same time he is carried away by passion 
and pleasure into many criminal deeds. Almo^ every man values 
himself on possessing virtue in one or other of its forms. He wishes to 
lay claim to some quality which will render him estimable in hi&^own 
eye, as well as in that of the public. Hence it is common for mtoy, 
especially for those in the higher classes of life, to take il||g^cb.ipraise 
to themselves on account of their sensibility, though it be; in truth, 
a sensibility of a very defective kind. They relent at the view of 
misery when it is strongly set before them. Often too, affected chiefly 
by the powers of description, it is at feigned and pictured distress, more 
than at real iql^ery, that they relent. Tlie tears which they shed 
upon these occasions, they consider ns undoubted proofs of virtue. 
They applaud Ihcmselveis for the goodness of tlieir hearts ; and con- 
clude, that with such feelings they cannot fail to Jbe agreeable tci 
Heaven. At the same time, these transient relentings make slight 
impression on conduct. Tlicy give rise to few, if any, good deeds ; 
and soon after such persons have wept at sonic tragical tale, they are 
ready to sti^atch forth the hand of oppression, to grasp at the gain of 
injustice, or to plunge into the torrent of criminal pleasures. This 
sort of sensibility affords no more than a fallacious claim to virtue, 
and gives men no ground to think highly of themselves. Wc must 
inquire, not merely how they feel, but how their feelings prompt them 
to act, in order to ascertain their real character. 

I SH4LL conclude with observing, that sensibility, when gemiiuC 
and pure, has :i strong connection w ith piety. That warmth of affection 
and tenderness of heart, which lead men to feel for their brethren, 
and to enter into their jr>ys and sorrows; should naturally dispose 
them to melt at the remembrance of the Divine goiidness ; to glow 
with admiration of tlie Divine Majcsl/ ; to send uj> the voice of praise 
and adoration to tliat Supreme Being who incakcs his creatures happy. ' 
He who pretends to great sensibility towards men, and yet has no 
feeling 1w the high objects of religion, no heart to admire. and (sdoro 
the grea£^!F]ather of the universe, has reason to distrust thc^.^bmth ancl 
delicacy sanisibllity. He ha# ircason to suspect, that in some 

comer of there lodges a secret depravity, an unnatural 
hardness aiia which vitiate his chafactcr. — Let us study 

to jom all the parfi of virtue in proper union.; to be consistently and 
unifonfily good ; just and upright, as w'cll as, pitiful and courteous; 
pious, as well as sympathising. Let us pr^ t^ Him who made the 
heart, that he would fill it with all proper dj^dsitiOns ; its 

errours ; and render it the happy abode of personal inte^ty and 
social tenderness, of purity, benevolence; and devotion^ 
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SERMgJSr XXXIIL , 

ON THE IMPROVEMENT OF TIME. 

Genesis, xlvii. 8. 

And Pharaoh said unto Jacoby Haw old art thou f 

Time is of so great importance to mankind, that it cannot too often 
employ religious invitation. , There is. notliing in the management 
of which, wisdom is more requisite, or where mankind display their 
inccm^tcncy more. In its particular parcels, tliey ajmcnr entirely 
carelei^s of it; and throw it away with dioughtlcss jpromsion. But, 
when, ^l^ted into some of its great portions, and viewed as the 
measure briheir continuance in life, tliey become sensible of its value, 
and begin to regard it witli a serious eye. While day after day is 
wasted in a course of idleness or vicious pleasures, if some incident 
shall occur which leads the most inconsiderate man to think of his 
age, or time of life ; how much of it is gone ; at what period of it he 
is now arrived ; and to what projiortion of it he caiPwidi any pro- 
bability look forward, as yet to come ; he can hardly avoid feeling 
some secret coi^unction, and reflecting seriously upon his state. 
Happy, if that mtuous impression were not of momentary continu- 
ance, but retained its influence amidst the succeeding cares and plea- 
sures of the world I To the good old Patriarch mentioned in the 
Text, we have reason to believe tliat such impressions w'ere habitual. 
The question put to him by the EgjqHian monarch produced, in his 
answer, such reflections as were naturally suited to his time of life. 
And^ Jacob said unto Pharaoh^ The days the years of my pilgrimage 
are an hundred and thirty years : Few ami evil have the days of Hie 
ycai's of my life been^ and have not attained unto the days of the years 
of thetlife tf my fathers^*, in the days of their pilgrimage. But the 
peculiar circumstaiK^s of the Patriarch, or the number of his years, 
are not to be the sulgect of our present consideration. My purpose 
is to show how we* should be affected in every period of human life, 
by reflection upon our age, whether we be young or advanced in 
years ; in order that tlie question, How old art ilpu ? may never be 
put to any of us without some go(^ effect. There are three different 
portions of our life whidi such a question naturally calls to view ; 
lliBt^^ of it which is past; that which is now present; and that 
to wfaich^e fondly look forward, as future. Le^us. consid^sr in what 
manner We ought jto be affected J?y attending these, 

I. Let us review that part of bnF tim^ which i| |lfd|^ ,.,,,Acc<>r(Iin 
to the progress whicif we have made in the W Iffo, the field 

which past years present, to our review will be moi^ or less extensive. 
But to every one they wffl be found to afford sufficient matter of 
humiliation and regret. ^ For where is the pei'son who, having acted 
for in the world, remembers not many errours and many 

follie^^nFUs past bdhtavibur? Who dares to say, that he has im- 
prove, he might have done, the various advantages which were 

u 4 
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afforded him; and jtlud; he recalls notlifasg for which has reascm 
either to grieve, or io?^Iush? When we recollect the s^ral stages 
of life through which vre have passed; the 8ucce^i^^^|»i^patig||^ 
in which ^e have, been engagech the designs we haiii‘'hiive formed, 
and^he hopes apd fears which alternately have filled our breast; 
how barren for most pai't is the remembrance; and how few tra^S 
of any thing valuable or important remain | Like characters draiiir|i 
on the sand, which the next wave washes totally away; so onoirivm 
succession of events has effaced the memory oi the preceding; and 
though we have seemed all along to be busy, yet for much of what 
we have acted, we are neither wiser nor better than if such ac- 
tions had never been. Hence let the retrospect of what is.-^past 
produce, as its first effect, humiliation in our own eyes, and 
ment before God. Much do human pride and self-complacency 
require some correction ; and that correction is never more effec- 
tiially administered, than by an impartial and serious review of formet 
life. 

But, though past time be gone, we ai-e not to consider it as irr^ 
decmably lost. To a very profitable purpose it may yet be applied, 
if we lay hold of it while it remains in remembrance, and oblim it 
to .it^ntribute to future improveniciit* If you have gained nothing 
mdi^^bytlie years that are past, you have at least gained experience; 
and experience is the mother of wisdom. You have seen the weak 
parts of your character; and may have discovered the chief sources 
of your misconduct. To these, let your attention be directed ; on 
these, let the proper guards be set. If you have trified long, resolve 
to trifle no more. If your })assioQs have often betrayed and degraded 
you,^, study how tliey may be kept, in future, under better discipline. 
Leariij at the same time, never to trust presumptously in your own 
wis4ol^« Hombly apply to the Author of your being, and beseecli 
his ^ace to guide you safely through those slippery and dangerous 
paths, in which experience has shown that you are so ready to err, 
and to fall. 

In reviewing past life, it cannot but occurs that many things now 
ap))ear of inconsiderable hnpqitaiice, which once’ occupied aiid at- 
tached us, in the highest degree. Where ore those keen competi- 
fions,^ those mortifying disapp«iintmc.its, tliose violent enmities, those 
eager pursuits, whic h we once thought were to last 'for ever, juid on 
which wo considered our whole happiness or misery as suspended ? 
We look back upon them now, as upon a dream which ha^ passed 
away. None of those mighfy consequences have fol lowed Vhich' we 
Iiad^ predicted. ITie airy fabric vanished, and left no trace 
behind it.^ smile at ouc. form^^j^mlence ; and wonder liow sudi 
things ^uld havi^pr appeared so significant and great. We mav 
rest naji^ed, thaf^mt hath been shall again be. When time shall 
onc^ l^e laid his lenient hand on the passions and pursuits of the 
|>re5ej|^ moment, they too shall lose tha#ii|nfiginary value which 
hei^^ fancy now bestows upon them, let them already 

be|P to subside to their proper ' a tmettire 

of^ioderation into the cagiem^s of contest, by antic^ating that 
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period of odolneM, which the lapse of tlm^yiS, ct Iftelf, i^alnly 
Wng.~ ^heit'we look back on vears thatm past, how swiftly do 
*-lkey appw;;^ have fleeted away I How insensibly has one period 
of life stoleii' uipon us after another, like the successive iifddents in a 
tale that is t<M / Before we were aware, childhqod had grown up 
^into^youth; youth hod passed into manhood; and manhood now, 
3|»erhaps, begins to assume the grey hair, and to decline into old age. 
i'^Wfaen we are carrying our views ibrward, months and years to come 
seem to stretch tlirough a long and extensive space. But when the 
time shall arrive of our looking back, tliey shall appear contracted 
within narrow bounds. Time, when yet before us, seems to advance 
wi^ slow and tardy steps ; no sooner is it post, than we discern its 

a T^arkable ])eculiarity in the retrospect of former life, that 
it is conimonly attended with some measure of heaviness of heart. 
Even to the most prosperous, the memory of joys that ore past is 
accom}3anied with secret sorrow. In the days of former years, many 
objects arise to view, which make the most unthinking, grave ; and 
render the serious, sad. The pleasurable scenes of youth, the objects 
on which our aifections had been early placed, the companions and 
friends with wliorii wc had spent iitany happy days, even the 
and the occups^ons to which we had been long accustomed, to 
which we have now bidden farewell, can hardly ever be recalled, witli^ 
out softening, nor, sometimes, witlioiit ]>iercing the heart. Such sens>» 
ations, to which few, if any, of my hearers are wholly strands, I 
now mention, as nflbrding a strong proof of that vanity of the liiumn 
state, which is often represented in the sacred writings : And vain 
indeed must that state be, where shades of grief tinge the recollec- 
tion of its brightest scenes. But, at the same time, though itbevery 
proper that such meditations should sometimes enter the mti^, yet 
on them I advise not the gentle and tender heart to dwell too 
They are apt to produce fruitless melancholy ; to deject, without 
bringing much improvement ; to thicken the gloom which already 
hangs over human life, without furnishing proportionable assistance 
to virtue. 

Let me advise you, rather to recal to view such parts of form^ 
conduct, if any such there be, as afford in tlic remembrance,a ration!^ 
satisfaction.. And what parts of conduct are these ? Are they the 
pursuits of ^sensual pleasure, the riots of jollity, or the displays of 
sho^ a^d vanity ? No : I ap))eal to your hearte, my friends, if what 
you recollect with most pleasure be not the iilnoccnt, the virtuous, 
the honoui’able parts of your^^fu^ life; when you were employed in 
cultivating your minds, and fi^||;i^ving (hem with useful knowledge ; 
when, by regular application md persevering tellur, you were lay- 
ing die foundation of future reputation and w^limement; when you 
were occupied in disch^ging with fidelity the duties of your station, 
and acquiring the e^t^lhof the worthy and the good ; when, in some 
trying situation, yqjj^l^re enabled to act your part with firmness and 
honour; .or "die happj^^imrtunity of assisting the deserv- 

ing, of relieving the distre^l^ aRlI bringing down upon your heads 
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the blessbigs qfthote that mere read^ to jperAJh^-^^rhese^ these are the^ 
parts of former life ivhich are recdled with most satisfaction 1 On 
them alone^ no heaviness of heart attends. You enjoy them as a 
treasure which is now stored up, and put beyond all danger of being 
lost. These cheeif the hours of sadness, lighten the burden of old 
age, and, through the mortifying remembrance of much of the past^ 
dart a ray of light and joy. — From tlie review of these, and the com- 
parison of them witli the deceitful pleasures of sin, let us learn hot^;r 
to form our estimate of happiness. Let us leam> what is true, what 
is false, in human pleasures ; and from experience of the past, judge 
of the quarter to which we must in future turn, if we would lay a 
ibundation for permanent satisfaction, ^ftcr having thus reviewed 
the former years of our life, let us consider, 

II. What attention is due to that period of age in which we are 
at present placed. Here lies the immediate and principal object of 
our concern : For the recollection of the past is only as far of moment, 
as it acts upon the present. The past, to us now, is little ; the future, 
as yet, is nothing. Between these two great gulphs of time subsists 
the present, as an isthmus or bridge, along which we are all passing. 
With hasty and inconsiderate steps let us not pass along it; but re- 
member well, how much depends upon our holding a steady and 
properly conducted course. What&ococr thine handfinikih to do^ da 
it nrm mth all thy might; for nom is the accepted time ; fiom is the day 
(f salvation. Many directiojns might bC given for the wise aiul reli- 
gious improvement of the present; a few of which only 1 shall hint. 

Let us begin with excluding those ‘supei'fluoiis avocations which 
unprofitiibly consume it. Life Is shoit ; much that is of real import- 
ance remains to be done. If we suffer the present time to be wasted, 
either in absolute idleness or in frivolous employments, it will here- 
after call ff}r vengeance against us. Removing, therefore, what is 
merely superfluous, let us bethink ourselves of what is most material 
to be attended to at present : As, first and chief, tlie great work of 
our salvation ; the discharge of the religious duties which we owe to 
God our Creator, and to Christ on»’ Redeemer. God miiteth as yet 
to be gracums ; whether he will wait longer, none of us can tell. 
Now, therefore, seek the Lord while he hnay he founds call upon him 
while is hear. Our sjiirilual intc osts will be best promoted by 
regular performance of all the duties of ordinary life. Let these, 
therefore, occupy* a great sharc of the present hour. Whatever our 
age, oiu: character, our profession, or station in the world, requires 
us to do, ill that let each revolving day find us busy. . Never delay 
till to-morrow, what reason and conscience tell you ought tp be per- 
formed to-day. To-morrow is not yburs ; and tlidugh you shouUl 
live to enjSv it, y^.jttiust not overload it with a burden not its own. 
the j^^iU prove the duty there 

Tlie' observance of order and method is of high consequence for 
tlie mjg^vemeiit of present time. He who ^rfor^ every employ- 
menl ju due place and season, suffers no' ^sart of time to escape 
without profit. He multiplies hjs d^s ; for jb^e^ives much in litde 
space. Whereas he who neglecti o|uej!^*in the iurrangement of liis 
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oocupsfion8y b always lo|^ the pi^ent In returning upi«i the past, 
oncl trying, in vain, to r^ver it when gone.-*--Let me advise you 
frecpiently to. make the present employment of time an object of 
thought. Ask yourselves, about what are you now busied ? What 
is the ultimate scope of your present pursuits and, cares? Can you 
justify them to yourselves ? Are they likely to produce any thing 
that will survive the moment, and bring forth some fruit for futurity ? 
lie who con give no satisfactory answer to such questions as these, 
has reason to suspect that his employment of the present is not tend- 
ing either to his advantage, or his honour. — Finally, let me admo- 
nish yon, that, while you study to improve, you should endeavour 
also to enjoy, the present hour. Let it not be disturbed with ground- 
less discontents, or poisoned with foolish anxieties about what is to 
come: But look up to Heaven, and acknowledge, with a gi*ateful 
heart, the actual blessings you enjoy. If you must a^mit, that you 
are now in health, peace, and safety; without any particular or un- 
common evils to afflict your condition; wdiat more can you reason- 
ably look for in this vain and uncertain world? How little can the 
greatest prosperity add to such a stale? Will any future situation 
ever make you happy, if now, W’ith so few causes of grief, you imagine 
youselvcs miserable? The evil lies in the state of your mind, not in 
your condition of fortune ; and by no alteration of circumstances is 
likely to be remedied. Let us now, 

III. CoNsiUEii with wh^t d]S]x>sitions we ought to look forward to 
those years of oiir life that may yet be to come. Merely to look 
forward to them, is what requires no admonition. Futurity is the 
great object on which the imaginutions of men are employed ; for the 
sake of which the past is forgotten, and the present too often ne- 
glected. All time is in a manner swallowed up by it. On futurity 
men build tlicir designs; on futurity, they rest their hopes; and 
though not hap})y at the present, they alw^ays reckon on becoming 
so, at some subsequent j)eriod of their lives. This propensity to 
look forward was, for wise purimses, implanted in the humiui breast. 
It serves to give proper occupation to the active powers of the mind, 
and to quicken all its exertions. But it is tpo often immoderately 
indulged and grossly abused. The curiosity w^hich sometimes prompts 
persons to inquire, by unlawful metliods, into what is to. .epui6, is 
equally foolish and sinful. Let us restrain all desire of penetrating 
farther than is allowed us, into that dark and unknown region* Tn- 
liu'ify belongs to God ; and happy for us is that mysterious veil, with 
which his wisdom has covered it. Were it in our power to lift up 
the veil, Mid to behold what it conceals, many and many a tliorii we 
should plant in our breasts. The prpper*aHd rational conduct of 
men with regard to futurity, i§ regulated by two^i^^deratiqiis : First 
that much of what it contains, imist remain to ul^^solutely imkowif^ 
next, that there are also some events in which it may be certainly 
known and foreseen. .. 

®rst, Much of futurity is, and must be, entirely unknown to us. 
Wh^ we speculatoabout th^ continuance of our life, and the events 
which niV5 to fill it, we beliolditi river which is always flowing; but 
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which soon escapes out of our sight, cove^ with mists and 
darkness. Some of its windings we ma^' endeavour to trace; but 
it is only for a very short way tnat we arc able to pursue them. In 
endless conjectures we quickly find ourselves bewildered ; and, often, 
the next event thaA happens baffles all the reasonings we had formed 
concerning the succession of events. The consequence which follows 
from this is, that all the anxiety about futurity, which passes the 
bounds of reasonable precaution, is unprofitable and vain. Certain 
measures are indeed necessary to be taken for our safety. We are 
not to rush forward inconsiderate and headlong. We must make, 
as far as we are able, provision for future welfare ; and guard against 
dangers which apparently threaten. But having done this, we must 
stop ; and leave the rest to Him who disposeth of futurity at his will. 
He who sitteth in the heavens laughs at the wisdom and the plans of 
worldly men. Wherefore boast not thyself of to^morraw ; fat' thou 
knowest not what a day may bring forth For the same reason, de- 
spair not of to-morrow ; for it may bring forth good as well as evil. 
Vex not yourselves with imaginary fears. The impending black 
cloud, to which you look up with so much dread, may pass by 
harmless ; or though it should discharge the storm, yet, before it 
breaks, you may be lodged in that lowly mansion which no storms 
ever touch. 

In the next place,' There are in futurity some events which may be 
certainly foretold by us, through all its*aarkhess. First, it may be 
confidently predicted, that no situation into which it will bring us, 
shall ever answer fully to our hopes, or confer perfect happiness. 
This is certain as if we already saw it, that life, in its future periods, 
will continue to be what it has heretofore been ; that it will be a 
mixed and varied state ; a checqiiered scene of pleasures and pains, 
of fugitive joys and transient griefs, succeeding in a round to one 
another. Whether we look' forward to the years of youth, or to 
those of manhood and advanced life,* it is all the same, llie world 
will be to us, what it has been to generations past. Set out, there- 
fore, on what remains of your journey, under this persuasion. Ac- 
cording to this measure, estimate your future pleasures ; and cal- 
culate your future gains. Carry always along with you, a modest 
and a temperate mind. Let not yo«ir .expectations from the years 
that ai'e to come rise too high ; and your disappointments will , be 
fewer^ and more easily supported. ♦isf > \ ; 

Farther ; This may be leckoned upon as certain, that, ui eveiy 
future sitpation of life, a good conscience, a well-orderedfinind, aiid 
a luninble ^ust in tlie favour of' Heaven, wiU prove the esseptial 
ingredi^Q of yoqr happiness. In reflecting upon the past, you nave 

t id j&is to hold. Assure yourselves that, in future, the case will 
the^Whe. The prinripm correctives of human vanity wad dis^ 
tress i^ust be sought fof 'W religion and virtue. ^Entering on paths 
wUMi unknown, .plaee yourselves undfifr the con^ 

diwol^^mne guide. Follow the great^^i^A^ who^ 

amidst Ihe turmoil of this world, leads flock iWo green pastures^ 
and by ike still waters* As you advance in life^ study tp improve 
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both good principles oad in gf^ practice. You wHi be enabled 
to look to futurity withoq^/ear^ if, whatever it brings, it shall find 
you regularly employecf in doiitg Jasily, lomig merty^ and walking 
humbly with the Lord your God. 

Lastly, Whatever other things may be dubious in futurity, two 
great events ore undoubtedly certain, death and jud^ent. These, 
we all know, are to terminate the whole course ^ time; and we 
know them to be not only certain, but to be approaching nearer to 
us, in consequence of every day that passes over our heads. To 
these, therefore, let us look forward, not with the dread of childi'en, 
but with that manly seriousness which belongs to men and Christians. 
Let us not avert our view from them, as if we could place them at 
some greater distance by excluding them from our thoughts. This, 
indeed, is the refuge of too many ; but it is the refuge of fools, 
who aggravate thereby the terrours tliey must encounter. For he 
that coineth^ shall come^ and will mt tarry. To his coming, let us 
look with a steady eye ; and as life advances through its progressive 
stages, prepare for its close, and for appearing before Him who 
made us. 

Thus I have endeavoured to point out the reflections proper to be 
made, when the question is put til any of us, How old art thou ? I 
have shown with what eye we should review the past years of our 
life ; in what light we should consider tlie present ; and with what 
dispositions look forward tb the’ future : In order that such a ques- 
tion may always leave some serious impression behind it ; and may 
dispose us so to number the years of our life, that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. 


SERMON XXXIV. 

ON THE DUTIES BEIX>NGING TO MIDDLE AGE. 

1 Cor. xiii. 11. 

— When I became a man^ I put away childish things. 

Tq every things says the wise man, there is a season ; and a time to 
eoery pna'pose under heaven. * As there are duties which belong to par- 
tkuiar situations of fortune, so there are duties also which result from 
particular periods of human life. In every period of it, ii^eed, that 
comprehensive rule takes place. Fear Godj and ke^ his^c0mand<^ 
ments ; for this is the whole duty of man.^ Piety to G^od, and! charity • 
to men, are incumbent upon persons of every as soon os 
con thliik and act. Yet these virtues, in-, differdnt stages of 
assume different fi^ms ; and when they ap^ar in that form which is 
most suited, to our age, they appear with peculiar gracefiitoCits 

8 "ye propiie^, to ^.conduct, and add dignity to character. In former 
iscourses j;, 1 have treate^f the virtues which adorn youtlh, and of 
' * Eecl^t ifi. l. t IS. t See Sermons XI. and XII. 
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the duties which specially belong fo old ega 'Ae cttdc of ;tho^ 
duties which respect middle age, is indeed much larger. As thdf is 
die busy period in the life of man, it includes in effect the whole com- 
paips of religion, and therefore cannot have its peculiar character so 
definitely mark^ ^nd ascertained. At the same time, during those 
years wherein one is sensible that he has advanced beyond the coiw 
finds of youth, but has not yet passed into the region of old age, 
there are several things which reflection on that portion of human 
life suggests, or at least ought fo suggest, to the mind. Inconsider- 
ate must he be, who, in his gradual progress throughout middle age, 
pauses not, at times, to think how far he is now receding from youth ; 
how near he draws to the borders of declining age ; what part it is 
now incumbent on him to act ; what duties both God and the world 
have a title to expect from him. To these I am at present to call 
your attention; as what materially concern the greatest part of those 
who are now my hearers. 

L 1 BEGIN with observing, that the, first duty of those who are 
become men, is, as the Text expresses it, to jnd away childish thvi^s. 
The season of youthful levities, follies, and passions, is now over. 
These have had their reign ; a reign perhaps too long; and to which 
a termination is certainly proper at last. Much indulgence is due' 
to youth. Many things admit of excuse then, which afterwards be- 
come unpardonable. Some things (nay even be graceful in youth, 
which, if not criminal, are at least ridiculous, in persons of maturer 
years. It is a great trial of wisdom, to make our retreat from youth with 
propriety ; to assume the character of manhood, without exposing 
ourselves to reproach, by an unseasonable remainder of juvenility on 
the one hand, or by precise and disgusting formality on the other. 
Nature has placed certain boundaries, by which she discriminates the 
pleasures, actions, and employments, that arc suited to the different 
stages of human life. It becomes us neither to overleap those bound- 
aries, by a ti’arisition too hasty and violent ; nor to hover too long 
on one side of the limit, when nature calls us to pass over to the 
other. 


There are particularly two things in which middle age should pre- 
serve its distiirction and separation from youth ; these arc levities of 
behaviour, and intemperate indulgence of pleasure. The gay spirits 
of the young often prompt an inconsiderate degree of levity, some- 
times amusing, sometimes offensive ; but for ivliich, though betraying 
. them occasionally into serious dangers, their want of experience may 
plead Excuse. A more composed and manly behaviour is expected 
m,riper.|f^rs* The tiffectatioii of youthful vanities d^ades the dig- 
nity of ms^ood; even renders its manners less agreeable; and, by 
attemjgts to please, produces contempt. Cheerfulness Is ne- 
iBmibli' in everjf age. But the proper cheerfulness of a mm is as 
^ levity of tlie boy, as the flight of the eagle is from 

luring of a sparrow in the air. 

afi unseasonable returns to the levity of youth oiight to be laid 
aride, -t*-m admonition which equally belongs to both die sex^, — 
sffll more ai'e we to guard against those intemperate indulgences of 
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ple^te, to turhldFthe yflipw aretuhhappiiy prona FrMa th^ ve 
€anhot too soon retreat They open the path to min, in every pertncl 
of our days. * As long, however, as these excesses are confined to die 
fii*st stage of life, hope is left, that when this fever of the'spirits 
abate, sobriety may gain the ascendant, and wiser counsels have power 
to influence conduct , But after the season of youth is post, if i^in- 
temperate spirit remain ; if, mstead of listening to the Calls of honbiir, 
and bending attention to the cares and the business of men, the some 
course of idleness and sensuality continue to be pursued, the case be-^ 
comes more desperate. A sad presumption arises, that long im- 
maturity is to prevail ; and that the pleasures and passions of the 
youth are to sink and overwhelm the man. Difficult, I confess, it 
may prove to overcome the attachments which, youthful habits hod 
for a long while been forming. Hard, at the beginning, is the task, 
to impose on our conduct restraints which are altogether unaefeus- 
toincd and new. But this is a trial wliicli every one must underm>, 
in entering on new scenes action, and new periods of life. Let 
those who ai'e in this situation bethink themselves, that all is now at 
stake. Their character and honour, dicir future fortune and success 
in the world, depend in a great measure on the steps tliey take, when 
first they appear on the stage of active life. Tlic world then looks 
to them with an observing eye. It studies their behaviour ; and in- 
terprets all their motions, as presages of the line of future conduct 
which tl>ey mean to hold. Now, therefore, pul aimy childish things ; 
dismiss your former trifling amusements, and youthful jdcasures; 
blast not the hopes which your friends are willing to conceive of you. 
Higher occupations,^ more serious cares, await you. Turn your 
mind to the steady and vigorous discharge of the part you are called 
to act This leads me, 

II. To point out the particular duties which open to those who 
are in the middle period of life. They are now come forward to that 
field of action where they arc to mix in all the stir and bustle of the 
world ; where all the human powers arc brought forth into full ex- 
ercise ; where all that is conceived to be important in human affairs 
is incessantly going on around them. The time of youth was the 
preparation for future action. In old age our active part is supposed 
to be finished, and rest is permitted. Middle age is the season when 
we are expected to display the fruits which education had prepared 
and rijien^. In this world, all of us were formed to be assistants 
to one another. The wants of soc^y call for every man’s Jiabour, 
and require various departments to be filled up. They require that 
some be appointed to rule, and others to obey ; some to defend the 
sop^ty from danger, others to maintain iits intemid order and peaoe; 
some to provide the conveniences of life, others' to promote the ||b 
provement of the mind; many to work; others *ito contrive aira 
direct In short, within the sphere of society, there is empl oyny t 
for everyone; and, in the course of the.to employments, nnPra 
moral duty is to be performed ; many a religious grace to be «er- 
clsed. No one is permitted to be a mere blank in the world. ^ No 
rank, nor station, no dignity of birth, nor extent of possessi0ifs, 
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exempt any man from contributing his jBhare %> public utSity and 
g^. This is the precept of God. "Diis is the voice of^jE^ce. 
^is is the just demand of the human ra^e upon one another. 

One of the first questions, therefore, which eve^ man who is in 
the vigour of his age should put to himself is, What am I doiim 
m mis world? What have I yet done, whereby I may glorify 
God, and be useful to my fellows? Do I properly fill up the 
place which belongs to my riuik and station? Will any memorial 
remain of my having existed on the earth ? or are my days passing 
fruitless away, now when I might be of some importance in the 
** system of human affairs?” — Let not any man imagine that he is of 
no importance, and has, upon that account, a privilege to trifle with 
his days at pleasure. Talents have been given to all; to some ten; to 
o^ers. Jive ; to others, Ocmjnf xvith these till I came *, is the 

c6fl|^nd of the great Master to all. Where superiour abilities are 
possessed, ordistinguished advantages of fortune arc enjoyed, a wider 
range is afforded for useful exertion, and the world is entitled to ex- 
pect it. But^ among those who fill up the inferiour departments of 
society, though the sphere of usefulness be more contracted, no one 
is left entirely insignificant. Let us remember, that in all stations and 
conditions, the important relations take place, of masters and servants, 
husbands and wives, parents and children, brothers and friends, citi- 
zens md subjects, llie discharge of the duties arising from those 
varioui relations, forms a great portion of the work assigned to the 
middle age of man. •Though the part wc have to act may be con- 
fined within a humble line, yet if it be honourably acted, it 'will be 
always found to carry its own reward. 

In fine, industry, in all its virtuous forms, ought to inspirit and 
^ invigorate manhood. This will add to it botli satisfaction and dignity ; 
will^make tlic current of our years, as they roll, flow along in a clear 
and equable stream, without the putrid stagnation of sloth and idle- 
ness. Idleness is the great corru]>ter of youth ; and the bane and 
dishonour of middle age. *He who, in the prime of life, finds time 
to hang heavy on his hands, may with much reason suspect, that he 
has not consulted tlie duties which the consideration of his age im- 
posed upon him ; assuredly he has not consulted his own happiness. 
But, amidst all the bustle of the world, let us not forget, 

III. To guard with vigilance against the peculiar dangers which 
attend the period of middle life. It is much to be regrettecL that in 
the prese|it state of things tliere is no period of man’s age m which 
his not exposed to perils. Pleasure lays its snares for youth ; 

and, after the season of youthful follies is past, other temptations, no 
les^. formidable to virtue, presently arise. The love of pleasure is 
succeeded by the passion for interest In this passion the Svhole 
mind is too often absorbed ; and the change thereby induced on the 
sr, is of no amiable kind. ^ 4ji|9dst the excesses of youth, 
affections often r^ain. of friendship^ the 

lov^ of honour, .and tlie of senslj^ty, give a degree of lustre 

over iiiany a foiling. But interest, when it 
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is biscome the rulhig^^ncipl^ both debases themifid^ttS haidens 
the hMPt^ It deadena*the reeling of eVcry thing that is .sublime or 
refined. It contracts the alfections within a narrow circle ; and ex« 
tinguishes all. those sparks of generocSty and tenderness whioh oUce 
' glowed in the breast. t ^ ’ 

In proportioi^ as worldly pursuits multiply, and competitions rj^, 
ambition, jealousy, and envy, combine with interest to excite nlul 
passions, and to increase tlie corruption of the heart. At first, per- 
haps, it W 21 S a man’s intention to advance himself in the world by 
none but fair and laudable metiiods. He retained for some time an 
aversion to whatever appeared dishonourable. But here, he is en- 
countered by the violence of an enemy. There, he is supplanted by 
the address of a rival. The pride of a superiour insults him. llie 
ingratitude of a friend provokes him. Animosities ruffle his^emp^ 
Suspicions poison his mind. ' He finds, or imagines that he 
the artful and designing surrounding him on every hand. He views 
corruption and iniquity prevailing; thcx modest neglected; the for- 
ward and the crafty rising to distinction. Too easily, from the ex- 

S le of others, he leiirns tliat mystery of vice, balled the way of the . 

, d. ^VHiat he has learned, he fancies necessary to practise for 
hfs own defence; and of course assumes that supple and versatile 
charact€*r, which he observes to be frequent, and which often has 
appeared to him successful. 

To these, mid many more dangers of the smne kind, is th<t"ban 
exposed who is deeply engaged ii\, active life.* No small degree of 
firnmess in religious principle, and of constancy in virtue, is requisit<^ 
in order to prevent his being assimilated to the;, spirit of the world* 
.and called away by the mthUude of evil dpers. Let liim therefore 
call to'^md those principles which ought to fortify him against such 
tempianons to vice. Let him often recollect that, whatever hisj$,ta- 
tion in life may be, he is a man; he is a Christian. These are 'the 
chief characters which he has to support ; characters superiour far, 
if they be supported with dignity, to any of the titles with which 
courts can decorate him ; superiour to all that can be acquired in the 
strife of a busy world. Let him think, that though it may be desir- 
aMe to increase his opulence, or to advance his rank, yet what he 
ought to hold much more sacred is, to maintain his integiaty and 
honour. If these be forfeited, wealth or station will have few clianps 
left. Tliey will not be able to protect him long from sinking into 
contempt in the eye of an observing world. Even to his own eye he 
will at last appear base and wretched. — Let not the 
world entirely engross his time and thoughts. From that’ dlh^gious 
air which he breathes in the midst of it, let him sometimes retreat 
into salutary shade consecrated to* devotion and to wisdom. 
'Fherlr^ conversing seriously with his own- soul, and looking tip to " 
thev Father of spirits, let him study to calm those unquiet passions, 
and to rectify those intern1(i disorders, which intercourse 
wc^Jl||l bad excited and inerme^ ^ In ord^ to render this medi9^ 
o£ w mind more cffectualj^^#wili berhi^ly^romr, 

^ IV. ^HAT, as W^^advance in the course of yws, we oft^n attend 
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to the lapse of time and life, and to the revolutions which these are 
ever effecting. In this meditation, one of the first reflections which 
should occur is, how much wj^owe to that God who hath hitherto 
helped us; who hath brough£%S on so far in life; hath guided us 
through the slippery paths of youth, and now enables us to flourish 
in jlie strength of manhood. Look back, my friends, to those who 
started along with yourselves in the race of life. Think how many 
of them have fallen around you. Observe how many blank spaces 
yoti can number in the catalogue of those who were once your com- 
panions. in the midst of so much devastation^ you have been 
preserved and blessed ; consider seriously what returns you owe to 
the goodness of Heaven. Inquire whether your conduct has corres- 

E onded to these obligations ; whether, in public and in private, you 
ave honoured, as became you, the God of your fathers; and 
whether, amidst the unknown occurrences that are yet before 
you, you have ground to hope for the continued protection of the 
Almighty. 

Bring to mind the various revolutions which you have beheld in 
human afiairs, since you became actors on tliis busy theatre. Reflect 
on the changes which have taken place in men and manners, in 
opinions and customs, in private fortunes, and in public conduct. By 
the observations you have made on these, and the experience you 
have gained, have you improved proportionably in wisdom ? Have 
the changes of the world which you have witnessed, loosened all un- 
reasonable attachment to it? Have they taught you this great 
lesson, that, while the fashion of the *morld is ever passing amiy^ only 
in God and in virtue stability is to be found ? Of' great use^ amidst 
the whirl of the world, are such pauses as these in life ; such resting- 
places of thought«and reflection ; whence we can calmly and deliber- 
ately look back on the past, and anticipate the future. 

To the future, we are often casting an eager eye, and fondly storing 
it, in our imagination, with many a pleasing scene. But if would 
look to it, like wise men, let it be under the persuasion that it is 
nearly to resemble the past, in bringing forward a mixture of alter- 
nate hopes and fears, of griefs and joys. In order to be prepared for 
whatever it may bring, let us cultivate that manly fortitude of mind, 
which, supported by a pious trust in God, will enable us to encounter 
properly the vicissitudes of our state. No quality is more necessary 
than this, to them who are passing through that stormy season of 
life of which we now treat. Softness and effeminiicy let them leave 
to the^ young and unexperienced, who are amusing themselves vntli 
florid prospects of bliss. But to those who are now engaged in the 
middle of their course, who are supposed to be well acquaijped witli 
the world, and to know that they hiave to straggle in it with various 
hardships ; firmness, vigour, and resolution, are disposition^ more 
They must buckle on well this armour of the mind, if they 
issue forth into t|^ contest with any prospect of success. — 
we thus sCud}^ TOrrect the erroiu's, and to provide against 
th& dangers* ||bich are joec^ar to this staw of life, let us also, 

foundation for comfort in old* age. That is a period 
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which all expect and hope to see; and to which, amidst ^he toQs of 
the world, men sometimes look forward, not witliout satislaction, as 
to the period of retreat and rest. But let them not deceive them- 
selves. A joyless and dreary season^^ will prove, if they arrive at it 
with an unimproved, or corrq^ted mind. For ol^ age, as Ibr every 
other thing, a certain preparation is requisite ; and that preparation 
consists chiefly in three particulars ; in the acquisition of knowledge, 
of friends, of virtue. Ihere is an acquisition of another kind, of 
which it is altogether needless for m£ to give any rccomniendatipn, 
that of riches. But though this, by many, will be esteemed a more 
material acquisition than all the three I have named, it may be con- 
fidently pronounced, that witliout these other requisites, all the wealth 
we can lay up in store will prove insufficient for making our latter 
da^ pass smoothly away. 

First, He who wishes to render his old age comfortable, should 
study betimes to enlarge and improve his mind ; and by thought 
and inquiry, by reiuliiig and reflecting, to acquire a taste for useful 
knowledge. This will provide for liim a great and noble entertain- 
ment, when other entertainments leave him. If he biing into the 
solitary retreat of age, a vacant, uninformed mind, where no know- 
ledge dawns, where no ideas rise, whicli has nothing to feed upon 
witliin itself, many a heavy tuid comfortless day he must necessarily 
pass. — Next, When a man declines into the vale of years, he 
depends more on the aid of his friends, than in any other period of 
his life. Then is the time, when he would espcciiilly wish to find 
himself surrounded by some who love and respect him; who will 
bear with his infirmities, relieve him of liis labours, and cheer him 
witli their society. Let him, therefore, now in the summer of his 
days, while yet active and flourishing, by acts of seasonable kindness ~ 
and beneficence, ensure that love, and by upright and honourable i 
conduct lay foundation for that respect, which in old age lie would 
wish to enjoy. In the last place. Let him consider a good con- 
science, peace with God, and the hope of heaven, as the most effectual 
consolations he can possess, when the evil days shall come^ wherein, 
otherwise, he is likely to find little })leasure. It is not merely by 
transient acts of devotion that such consolations arc to be pro- 
vided. The regular tenour of a virtuous and pious life, spent in 
the faithful discharge of all the duties of our station, will prove the 
best preparation for old age, for death, and for immortality. 

Amoj^tg the measures thus taken for the hitter scenes of life, let me 
admonish every one not to forget to put his w^orldly affairs in order 
in due time. Tliis is a duty which he owes to his chariijrter, to his 
fiimily, pr to those, whoever they be, that are to succeed him ; but a 
duty too often unwisely delayed, from a childish aversion to entertain 
any tlioughts of quitting the world. Let him not trust much to what 
he will do in his old age. Sufficient for that day, if be shall live to 
see it, will be the burden thereof. It has beem remarked, tl^ife a s 
nieu advance in years, they cai'e less to t^fnlTof death. PerhapPIt 
occurs oftener to the thoughts of the y^^g; than of ^ pk^ Feeble- 
ness of spirit renders melancholy ideas more oppreiisive j.^^and after 
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having been so long accustomed and inured to the world, men bear 
worse with any thing which reminds tliem that they must soon part 
with it.— i* However, as to part with it is the doom of all, let us take 
measures betimes for going off the stsigc, when it shall be our turn 
to withdraw, with /decency and propriety ; leaving nothing unfulfilled 
which it‘ is expedient to have done before we die. To live long, 
ought not to be our favourite wish, so much as to live well. By con- 
tiiiuiog too i^ng on earth, we might only live to witness a great 
number ofi ir^huicholy scenes, and to expose ourselves to a wider 
compass of human woe. He who has served his generation faith- 
fully in the world, has duly honoiiretl God, and been beneficent and 
useful to mankind ; he who in his life has been respected and beloved ; 
whose death is accompanied with the sincere regret of all who knew 
him, and whose memory is honoured ; that man has sufficiently ful- 
filled his course, whether it was appointed by Providence to be long 
or short. For hoiunirahlc age h not that which standeth in length of 
timCf mr that which is measured by number of years; but wisdom is the 
gt'ey hair to man ; and an unspotted life is old age. * 


SERMON XXXV. 

ON DEATH. 

Ecclesiastes, xii. 5. 

. — — Man goeth to his long home^ and the mournm go about the 

streets. 

Tilia is a sight which incessantly presents itself. Our eyes are so 
much*. accustomed to it, that it hardly makes any iin})res.sion. 
Throiighout -every season of flie year, and during the course of al- 
mAt every day, the funerals which juiss along the streets show ns 
rtMi going to his long home. Were death a rare and uncommon ob- 
ject; it only once in the course of a man’s life, that he beheld 
one ^ his fellow-creatures carried to the grave, a solemn awe would 
fill him; he would stop short in the midst of his. pleasures; he 
would ev^ be chilled with secret iiorrour. Such impressions, how- 
prove unsuitable to the nature of our present state. Wheil 
became so strong as to render men unlit for ^he ordinary busi- 
ng of Itfe, they would in a great measure defeat the intention of our 
\mng placed in this world. It is better ordered by the wisdom of 
Providenfe, that they should be weakened by the frequency of their 
recurrence ; and so tempered by the mixtui-e of other passions, as to 
allow us to* go on freely in acting our parts on eai*th. 

' Yet, familiar as death is now become, it is undoubtedly fit, that by 
(refit of so important a nature, some impression shomd be made 
^ pur minds. It biiglrt not to pass over, as one of thosei^ommon 
I beheld wkhout concern, and awaken no reflection. ^ 
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There are many things which the funerals of our fellow-creatures are 
calculated to teacb^ and happy it were for the gay and dissipated, if 
they would listen more frequently to the instructions of W awful a 
monitor. In the context, the wise man had described, under a variety 
. of images suited to the eastern style, the growing iniirniities of old 
age, until they arrive at that period which conclu&s them all; when, 
as he beautifully expresses it, silver cord behig lo^cfied^ and the 
' golden bowl broken^ the pitcher beit^ broken at the J(h0ainy and the 
wheel at the cistern^ man goeth to his lofig home^ and th^'^cMrn^s go 
about the streets* In discoursing from these words, «<t iS’ not my pur^- 
pose to ^eat, at present, of the instructions to be drawn from the 
prospect of our own death. I am to confine myself to the death of 
others ; to consider death as one of the most frequent and consider- 
able events that happen in the course of human affairs ; and to show 
in what manner we ought to be aifreted, first, by the death df stran- 
gers, or indifferent persons ; secondly, by the death of friends ; and 
thirdly, b}^ tlie death of enemies. 

I. 11y the death of indifferent persons ; if any can be called indif- 
ferent to whom wc are so nearly allied as brethren by nature, and 
brethrcJi in mortality. When we ob|crve the funerals that pose^, 
along the streets, or when we walk along the monuments of death,,, 
the first thing that naturally strikes us, is the undistingtiishing blow^:^ 
with which that common enemy levels all. We behold a great pro- 
jnisciious multitude all carried to the same abode; all lodged iijf the 
same dark and silent iiuiiisioiis. There, mingle persons of every age 
and character, of every rank and condition in life; the young and the 
old, the poor and the rich, the gay and the grave, the renowned and 
the ignoble. A few weeks ago, most of those whom w^ fia%;secn 
carried to the grave w'alked about as we do now on the e^th ; cm- - 
joyed their friends, beheld the light of the sun, and<were fbrmfi^ 

' designs for future days. Perhaps, it is not long since they 
cMigaged in scenes of high festivity. For them, perhaps, the dbe^rful 
company Jissembled; and in the midst of the circle they 
with gay and pleasing vivacity. But now — to them, all is fiii^y.. 
closed. To them, no more shall the seasons return, or tlie sUn rise. 
No more shall they hear the voice of mirth, or behold the 4|kce of 
man. They arc swept from the universe, as though they^had never 
been, 'flicy are ctm'ied away as with a Jiood ; the wiftd^ei^ pai$ed ; 
them^ and they are gone* ^ r. > 

When we contemplate this desolation of the huii^ 4 .^^piice;£PSs 
filial termination of so many hopes; this silence th^ dbw^‘.i*miis 
among those who, a little vrhile ago, were so busy or so gi^; who 
can avoid being touched witli sensations at once awful a^d tender ? 
^:What heart but then warms with the ^ow of humanity? In w'hose 
eye does not the tear gatlier, on revolving the fate of passing and 
short-lived man? Sucli sensations are so coi^eiiial to human nature, 
that tljcy^ are attended witli a certain kina of aorrowfgl pleaggre. 
Even voluptuaries themselves sometimes indulge a taste for fdllKal 
' melancholy. After the festive assembly is di8mis q|^yyjg||[ choj|^ to 
walk retired in the shady grove, ana to contempImP^^Vi^llBil^ 
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sepulchres of their ancestors* This melancholy pleasure arises from 
two different sentiments meeting at the same time in the breast; a 
sym})athctic sense of the shortness and^yanity of life, and a persuasion 
that something exists after death ; sentiments which unite at the view 
of the house appointUd for aU A tomb, it has been justly said,, 

is a monument situated on the confines of both worlds. It, at once,, 
presents to us the termination of the inquietudes of life, and sets 
before us the image of eternal rest. There^ in the elegant expres- 
sions of Job, the moiefeed cease from troubling ; and there the vsearp he 
at resL There the 'prisoners rest together they hear not the voice (f 
the o2)pressor. The small and the gi'eat are thet'e ; and th^ervant is 
free from his master. It is very remarkable, that, in allianguages, 
and among all nations, death has been described in a style of this 
kind ; expressed by figures of speech, which convey every where the 
same idea of rest, or sleep, or retreat firom the evils of life. Such a 
style peHcctly agrees with the general belief of tlie soul’s immortality; 
but assuredly conveys no high idea of the boasted pleasures of the 
world. It shows how much all mankind have felt this life to be a 
scene of trouble iind care ; and have agreed in opinion, that perfect 
rest is to be expected only in the grave. 

^ Thcre^ says Job, are the mall and the great. There, the poor man 
ilays down at last the burden of his wearisome life. No more shall 
he groan under the load of poverty and toil. No more shall he hear 
the insolent calls of the master, from whom he received his scanty 
wages. No more shall he be raised from needful slumber on his bed 
of sti*aw, nor be hurried away fi’om his homely meal, to undergo the 
repeated labours of the day. While his humble grave is preparing, 
tuid a few ])oor ami decayed neighbours arc carrying him thither, it 
is good for us to think that this man too w^as our brother; that for 
him the aged and destitute wife, and the needy children, now weep; 
that, neglected as he was by world, he possessed perhaps both a 
sound understanding and a worthy heart; and is carried by 
angels to rest in Abraham’s bosom. — At no great distance from him, 
the grave is opened to receive the rich and ))roud man. For, as it is 
said with emphasis in the j)^irablc, the rich man also died^ and was 
hnried. * He also died. His richc*s prevented not his sharing the 
same fate with the poor man ; perhaps, through luxury, they acce- 
lerated his doom. Then, indeed, the mournet s go about the street t 
aii||wrhile, .in all the pomp and magnificence of woe, his funeral is 
])r^^red, his heirs, in the mean time, impatient to examine his will, 
ar^Jooking on one another with jealous eyes, and already beginning 
to t^uarrel about the division of his substance. — One day, we see 
earned alofig the coffin of the smiling infant ; the flower just nijpped 
as it began to blossom in me parents’ view; and the next day; we 
behold a young man, or young woman, of blooming form and pro- 
mising hopes, laid in an untimely grave. While tlie funeral is at- 
tended by a numerous, unconcerned company, who are discoursing 
one aao| ^ about the news of the day, or the ordinar|||^rs of^^^ 
lifej||t rather follow to the house of mourning, and ^ 

* Luke, ivi. ^ 22 . .'.J • 
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represent to themselves what is goinc on there. There^ we should 
see a disconsolate family, sitting in silent grief, thinking of the sad 
breach that is made in their Jittle society ; and, with tears in their 
eyes, looking to the chamber that is now left vacant, and to every 
memorial that presents itself of their dcpartccl^i^nd. By such aN 
tention to the ^es of others, the selfish hardness of our hearts will 
be gradually softened, and melted down into humanity. 

Another day, we follow to the grave one who^ in old age, and 
after a long career of life, has, in fulf maturity, sunk at last into rest. 
Ah we are going along to the mansion of the dead^^it is natural for 
us to thinjky and to discourse, of all the changes which such a person 
has seen .nuriiig tlie course of his life. He has passed, it is likely, 
through varieties of fortune. He has experienced prosperity and 
adversity. He has seen families and kindreds rise and fall. He has 
seen peace and war succeeding in their turns ; the face of his ‘country 
undergoing many alterations ; and the very city in which he dwelt, 
risings in a manner, new around him. After all he has beheld, his 
eyes are now closed for ever. He was becoming a stranger in the 
midst of a new succession of men. A race who knew him not, had 
arisen to fill the earth. Thus passes the world away. Throughout 
all ranks and conditions, ofie generation passeth, and anothei' ge^ieraHon 
cometk; and this gi*eat inn is by turns evacuated, and replenished Ity' 
troops of succeeding pil^ims. — O vain and inconstant world ! O \ 
fleeting and transient Hie f When will the sons of men learn to think 
of thee as they ought ? When will they learn humanity, from the 
afflictions of their brethren; or moderation and wisdoni, from the,, 
sense of their own fugitive state? — But now to come nearer to our- 
selves, let us, 

II. Consider the death of our fi’iends. Want of reflection, or 
the long habits either oft- a very busy, or a very dissipated life, may 
' have rendered men insensible to all such objects as I have now de- 
scribed. stranger, and the unkSown, fall utterly unnoticed at. 

their side. Life proceeds with them in its usual train, without being 
affected by events in which tliey take no personal concern. But the 
dissolution of those ties, which had long bound men togetlier in 
intimate and familiar union, gives a painful shock to evety heart. 
When a family, who, for years, had been living in comtort and 
peace, are suddenly shattered by some of their most beloved or 
respected members being torn from them ; when the husband 
s(^ouse are separated for ever from tlie companion, who, anmst 
every vicissitude of fortune, solaced their life; who had shared all 
their joys, and participated in all their sorrows ; when the weeping 
parent is folding in his aims the dying ghild whom he tenderly loved ; 
when he is giving his last blessing, teceiving the last fond adieu, 
looking for the last time on that countenance, now wasting and faded, 
which he had once beheld with much delight; then is the time, when 
the heart is made to drutj^iill the bitterness of human woe. — I 
peek wound youi^'^ feelings by ^welling on thesj^npid descrip* 

lions, us- rather turn our thoughts to the ma^fip^gi^whicligic^ 
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events ought to be received and improved, since happen they mu^ 
in the life of man. ' • < 

Then, indeed, is the time to weep. Let not a false idea of for- 
titude, or mistaken conceptions of duty, be employed to 

restrain the bursting emotion. Let the heart seek its relief^ in the 
free effusion of just and natural sorrow. It is becoming in everv 
one to show, on such occasions, that he feels as a man ought to feeu 
At the same time, let moderation temper the grief of a good man 
and a Christian. He must ndt sonvw like those who have no hope* 
As high elatiomipf spirits befits not the joys, so continued and ovef-* 
whelming dejection suits not the grief of this transitory world. 
Grief, when it goes beyond ceitain bounds, becomes unmanly ; V^lieii 
it lasts, beyond a certain time, becomes unseasonable. Let him 
not reject the alleviation which time brings to all the wounds of 
the heart, but suffer excessive grief to subside, by degrees, into a 
tender and affectionate remembrance. Let him consider, that it is 
in the power of Providence to raise him up- other comforts in the 
place of those he has lost. Or, if his mind, at present, reject the 
thoughts of such consolation, let it turn for relief to the prospect of 
a future meeting in a happier world. This is, indeed, the chief 
soother of affliction ; the most powerful balm of the bleeding heart. 
It 'assists us to view death as no more than a temporary separation 
firom friends. Tliey whom we have loved still live, though not pre- 
sent to us. They are only removed into a different mansion in the 
house of the common Father. The toils of their pilgrimage are 
finished ; and they are gone to the land of rest and peace. They 
are gone from this dark and troubled world, to join the great assem- 
bly of the just; and to dwell in the midst of everlasting light. In 
due time, we hope to be associated with them in these blissful habit- 
ations. Until this season of re-union arrive, no principle of religion 
discourages our holding correspondence of affection with them by 
means of faith and hope. ^ 

Meanwhile, Jet us respect the virtues, and cherish the memory of 
the deceased. Let their little failings be now forgotten. Let us 
dwell on what was amiable in dieir character, imitate their worth, 
and trace their steps. By this means, the remembrance of those 
whom we loved shall become useful and improving to us, as well as 
sacred and dear; il we accustom ourselves to consider them as still 
sinking, and exhorting us to all that is good ; if, in situations where 
off virtue is tried, we call up their respected idea to view, and, as 
placed in their presence, think of the part which we could act before 
them without a blush. 

Moreover, let the rememb;*ance of the friends whom we have lost, 
strengthen our affection to those that remain. The narrower the 
circle becomes of those we love, let us draw the closer together. 
Let the heart that has been softened by sorrow, mellow into gentle- 
ness^ and kindness ; make liberal allowarm for the weaknesses of 
others; and, divest itself of the little prejiMces that may have for- 
merly prepossessed it against them. The- greater havoc that death i 
has'^lnude iimong our friends on eaith, let us cuh^Mte. connexion 
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more with God,^ and heaven, and virtue. Let those noble views 
wliich man’s innnortal character affords, fill and exalt our minds. 
Passengers only through this sublunary region, let our thoughts often 
ascend to that divine couw^Jfhlch we are taught to consider as the 
native seat of the soul. 7!nm we form connexiojis that are never 
broken. There we meet witli friends who never die. Among celes- 
tial things there is firm and lasting constancy, while all that is on 
earth changes and passes away. — Such are some of the fruits we 
should reap from the tender feelings excited by the death of friends. 
But they are not only our friends who die. Our erfjfgiitsi alse. must 
go to their lofig home. Let us, therefore, ^ 

IM. Consider how we ought to be affected, when they from 
whom suspicions have alienated, or rivalry has divided us; thwwith 
whom we have long contended, or by whom we imagine ourselves to 
have suffered wrong, are laid, or about to be laid, in the grave. How 
inconsiderable, then appear those broils in which we have been long 
involved, those contcsts^niid feuds which we thought were to lost for 
ever ? The aw'ful moment that now terminates them, makes us feel 
tlieir vanity. If there be a spark of humanity left in the breast, the 
remembrance of our common fate then awakens it. Is there a man 
who, if he were admitted to stand by the death-^bed of his bitterest 
enemy, and beheld him enduring that conflict which human nature 
must suffer at the last, would not be inclined to stretch forth tJie 
hand of friendship, to utter the voice of forgiveness, and to wish for 
perfect reconciliation with him before he left the world ? Who is 
there that when he beholds the remains of his adversary de))osited in 
the dust, feels not, in that moment, some relentings at tlie remembrance 
of those past animosities which mutually emluttcred their life? — 
“ There lies the man with whom I contended so long, silent Jind 
“ mute for ever. He is fallen, and I am about to follow him. How 
poor is the advantage which I now enjoy ? Where are the fruits 
of all our contests ? In a short tinfe we shall be laid together ; 
and no remenibiance remain of either of us under the sun. How 
many mistakes may there have been between us ? Had not he his 
‘‘ virtues and good (jualities as well as I ? When we both shall ap- 
pear before the judgment-seat of God, shall I be found innocent 
and free of blame, for all the enmity I have borne to him?” — 
My friends, let the anticipation of such sentiments serve nbw to cor- 
rect the inveteracy of prejudice, to cool the heat of anger, io Rli|y 
the fierceness of resentment. How unnatural is it for animosities ]^b 
lasting to possess the hearts of mortal men, that nothing can ex- 
tinguish them but the cold hand of death ? Is there not a sufficient 
proportion of evils in the short span of .human life, that we seek to 
increase their number, by rushing into unnecessary contests with one 
another ? When a few suns more have rolled over our heads, friends 
and foes shall have retreated together; and their love and their 
hatred be equally buried^^Let our tew days, then, be spent in peace. 
While we are all journe^g onwards to death, let us rather bear one 
%n(ft/ia^s iurdensj than harass one another by the way. Let ^ us 
smooth and ckjeei* the road as much as we can, rather tluui fill" the 
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vall<^ of our pilgrinuige wlttlthe hateful Qionumentak^' our contention 
and strife. ^ m 4 ^. 

Thus 1 have set before you some o£ tl^se meditations n^ch are 
naturally suggested by the prevaleQ^lip^^ around ul^^y the 
death of strangers* of mends* aud of ei9^ies>« Because topii^W thie 
nature are obvious, Idt it not be thought that they are without use. 
They require to be recalled, r^eated, and enforced. .Moral an^ 
religious instruction derives its efficacy, not so much from.jy^hat meh' 
are taught to know, as fro)n what they are •brought torfeel. It ia 
not the dormant knowledge of any truths, but the vivid impressimi 
of them,\which 'has ihflueiice on practice. Neither let it bg thought 
' that such nleditations are qnseasonable intrusions upon tlio^who are 
living in health, iii affluence, and ease. There is no hazard of their 
matdng too deep or painful mi impression. The gloom .which th^ 
occasion is transient ; and will soon, too soon, it is probable, be dis- 
pelled by the succeeding affairs and pleasures of tlie world.^ To 
wisdom it certainly belongs, that men shoulchbe impressed witfil^just 
views of their nature ‘and their state i and the pleaimres of life^^l 
alvi^s be enjoyed to most advantage when they are tempered with 
serious 4R>ught. There is a time to moum^ as well as a time to r^ice^ 
Tfaer^is a virtuous sorrow, which is better than layghter. Tliere is a 
sadness of the countenance, by which the heart is made better 
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lie not deceived : Evil comminications corrupt good manners. 

Though human nature be nov/ fallen from its original honour, 
several good principles still remain in the hearts of men. Tliere are 
few, if any, on whose minds the reverence for a Supreme Being 
continues not, in some degree, impressed. In every breast,, some 
benevolent affections ai'e found, and conscience still retains a sense 
of the distinction between moral good and evil. These principles of 
virtue are always susceptible of improvement; and,,. in: favourable 
siluatioiis, might have a happy influence on practicf\ B^t such is the 
frailly of our nature, and so numerous are the temptations to evit> 
that tliey are in perpetual hazard of being either totally ell^f^d, or 
so far weakened as to produce no effect on conduct. They alik'^ood 
seeds originally sown in thts heart; but which require culture, in 
orde)* to make them rise to any maturity. If left wiAgut^ssistdiice, 
they ar e^ ely to be stifled by that profusibiM>f noxious weeds which 
the ip^l^ds forth around them. * " " v.. , # . 

ilRp^the numerous causes which intrpduce.^ corruption in^jthe 
hearVOT? Accelerate its growth, non^is,J^fe unhappily povm'ful > 
than tSdt which is pointed out, in the Texil^ under, the description of 
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eM commmcatiMi that is, the contagiiSi^iivrhi^h is diiiised bad 
exampleiii^^^ind lightened by particular c^iSiesdbiis with persons of 
loose pri^ipleS} or disscdgtemcnrals;^ This^ in a licentious slate of 
aociety^j^the most coiiuaM||^^ of those vices and disorders which 
so muem^abound in great and often proves^ |ti a particular 

manner, filial to the youngs even to them whose begmnings were once 
iuspicious and promising. It may therefore be an Osefol employment 
tif attention, to trace the progress of this principle of corruption ; to 
examine the means by which evil coinmmications gradually under* 
hiine, and at last destroy, good mannetSy or (which he^gi is the proper 
significatim of the originid word) good morale. It is indeed dis- 
iigreeabl^to contemjdate- human nature, in^this downward^ourse of 
its progress* Bui it is always profitable to know oiir own infirmities 
and dangers. The consideration of them will lead me to sum|tst 
some of the means proper to be used, for preventing thC mis^iefis 
arising from evil communications. 

Aorkeably to what I observed of certain virtuous principles be- 
ing inherent in human nature, there are few bui who set out at first 
in the' world with good dispositions. The warmth which belong^ to 
vouth naturally exerts itself in generous ^feelings, and sentiiuent»H4>f 
noiiouE} in strong attachments to friends, and me other emotions«of 
a kind and lender heart. . Almost all the plans with which persons 
who haVe been liberally educated begin the world, ore connected 
with honourable views. At that perira they repudiate whatever is 
mean or base. It is pleasing to them to think of commanding the 
esteem of those among whom they live, and of, acquiring a name 
among men. j^ut, alas ! how soon does this flattering prospect begin 
to be overcast 1 Desires of pleasure usher in temptation, and for- 
ward the growth of disorderly passions. Ministers of vice are seldom 
wanting to encourage, and flatter the passions of the young. Infe- 
riours study to creep into fiivour, by servile obsequiousness to all 
their desires and humours. Glad to find any apology for the indul- 
gences of which they are fond, the young too readily listen to tlie 
voice of those who suggest to them, tliat strict notions of religion, 
order, and virtue, are old-&shioned and illiberal ; that the restraints 
which they impose are only fit to be prescribed to (hose who are 
in the first stage of pupflage; or to be preached to tlie vulgar, who 
ought to be Icept within the closest bounds, of regularity and subjec- 
tion. Blit th^ goodness of their hearts, it is insinuated to them, and 
tlie liberality e^^eir views, will fiilly justify their emancipating theix$<> 
selves, in some degree, fixim the rigid discipline of parents ancTteachers. 

l^^ng as such insinuations are to theyouth&l and inconsiderate, 
their llm steps, however, in vice, are cautious md timid, and occa- 
sionally checked by remorse. As they begin to mingle more in the 
worlt^ .aiid'^eiiierge into the circles of gaiety and pleasure, finding 
these loose i^eas count^Mticed by too ^nerol practice, they gradually 
become boldef in the merties they tue. If they h^ beeS: bred to 
businesi^ they b^^in to tire of industry, and look with coiotii^pt on 
the plodding race of dtiz|ns^^If they be of superiour rahl^. they 
think it beconms them to resemble Iheis equals ; to astsume that free- 
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dom of bchpiour, that air 6f forwardness, that tone' of d^ipation, 
that easy negligence of those with whom they converse, whtek appear 
fashionable in Sigh life. If affluence of fortune unlmppily concRl* to 
favour their inclinations, aniuseiuents^iEi^Vdiversicnis su^eed in a 
perpetual round^; night and day are'\;onfounded; gamif^^la iip 
their vacant intervals ; they live wholly in public places \ they run 
into many degress of excess, disagreeable even to themWlves, mere^ 
from weak complaisance, and the fear of being’ ridicitled by their 
loose associates. Among these associates, the most liardettM and 
determined always take the lead. The rest follow them with implicit 
subniissicip ; and make proficiency in the school of iniquity, in exact 
proportion to the weakness of llieir understandings, and the strength 
of their passions. 

How many pass away, after this manner, some of the most valu- 
able years of their life, tost in a whirlpool of >vhat cannot c^led 
pleasure, so much as mere giddiness and folly? In the habi&of 
perpetual connexion with idle or licentious company, all refl^doif' is 
lost; while circulated from one empty head, and one tlioughtless 
heart, to another, folly shoots up into all its most ridiculous forms * 
prompts the extravagant unmeaning frolic in private ; or sallies forth 
in public into mad riot ; impelled sometimes by intoxication, some- 
times by mere levity of spirits. 

All the while, amidst tliis whole course of juvenile infatuation, 1 
readily admit, that much good-nature may still remain. Genei’osity 
and attachments may be found ; nay, some awe of religion may still 
subsist, and some remains of those good impressions which were 
made upon the mind in , early days. It might yet be very possible to 
reclaim such persons, and to form them lor useful and respectable 
stations in the wcjrld, if virtuous and improving society should ha})pily 
succeed to the place of thjit idle crew with whom they now associate ; 
if important business should occur, to bring them into a dillerent 
sphere of action ; or if some reasonable stroke of affliction should in 
mercy be sent, to recal them to ihemsMves, and to awaken serious 
and manly tiuught. Hut, if youth, and vigour, and flowing fortune, 
continue;" if a similar succession of companions go on to amuse tliem, 
to engross their time, and to stir up their passions ; the day of ruin, 
— let them take heed and beware! — the flay of irrecoverable ruin 
begins lo diaw I'igh. Fortmic is squaiidere<l ; health is broken; 
friends are offended, affronted, estranged; aged parents, perhaps, 
sent afflicted and mourning lo the dust. 

'I'here are certain degrees of vice which are chiefly stamped witli 
the qjiaracter of the ridiculous, and the contemptible ; and there are 
also, cet^in limits, beyond which if it pass, it becomes odious and exe- 
crabidblf, to other corruptions which the heart has already received, 
be the infusion of sceptical principles, that woi^st of all the evil 

comnm^ations of siimers, the whole of morals is then on the point of 
being overtlirown. For, every crime can then be palliated to conscience ; 
every check iuid restraint which had hitherto remained, taken 
away. ’ He who, in the beginning of his course, soothed himself with 
llu; thought, that while he indulged his desires, he did hurt to no 
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mm; ncgv pressed by the necessity of supplying those yi^ants into 
ivliridi bis* expensive pleasures have brought Htm, goes on withoi^ie^' 
morse to defraud and to oppress. The lover of pleasure now becomes 
hardehentmd cruel ; viol^i&s^s trust, orbeirays his frieiid ; becomes 
a.manjdf^eachery, or a manf of blood ; satisfying, prat least endca- 
vouriug all the while to satisfy hiitiselt^ that circumstances from his 
excuse; that by necessity he is impelled ; and that, in gratifying the 
passions whiBi nature hiul implanted within him, he does no more 
than follow nature. * 

Miserable and deluded man ! to what art thou come at the last ? 
Dost thou pretend to follow nature, wben thou art contenuiiDg] the 
laws of the God of nature ? when thou art stifling his voice within 
thee, which remonstrates against thy crimes? when thou art vio- 
lating Uxe best pai*t of thy nature, by counteracting the dictates of 
justice and humanity? Dost thou follow nature, when tliou renderest 
thyself an useless animal on the earth ; and not useless only, but 
noxious to the society to which thou belongcst, and to which thou art 
a disgrace; noxious, by the bad example thou hast set; noxious, by 
the crimes ihou hast committed ; sacrificing innocence to thy guilty 
pleasures, and introducing shame and ruin into the habitations of 
peace ; defoauding of their due the unsuspicious who have trusted 
thee ; involving in the ruins of thy fortune many a worthy family ; 
reducing^ the industrious and the aged to misery and want ; by all 
which, if thou hast escaped the deserved sword of justice, thou hast 
at least brouglit on thyself the resentment, and the reproach, of all 
the respectable and the worthy? — Tremble then at the view of the 
^Iph which is opening bclbre thee. Look with horrour at the prfj- 
cipicc, on the brink of whicli tliou standest ; and if yet a moment be 
lelt for retreat, think how thou mayest escape, and be saved. 

This brings me to whai I proposed as the next head of discourse ; 
to suggest some means tliat may be used Jbr stopping in. time the 
jirogress of such mischiefs ; to point out some remedies against the 
filial infection of evil co?nmun?ca/ions. 

The first and most obvious is, to withdraw from all associations 
witli bad men, with persons either of licentious principles, or of dis- 
orderly conduct. I have shown to what*issue such dangerous con- 
nexions are apt to bring men at last. Nothing, therefore, is of more 
importance for the young, to whom I now chiefly address myself^ 
than to be careful in the choice of their friends and companions. This 
choice is too frequently made without much thought, or is determined 
by some casual coniiexion; and yet, very often, the whole fate of 
their future life depends upon it. TTie circumstances which chiefly 
attract the liking and the friendship of youtli, are, vivacity, good hu-* 
mour, engaging manners, and a cheerfuf or easy temper; qualities, 

I conibss, amiable in themselves, and useful and valuable in their 
place. But I intreat you to remember, that these are not all the 

a ualijlies requisite to form an intimate companion or friend. Sonie- 
ling more is still to be looked for ; a sound understanding, a steady 
mind, a firm attachment to principle, to virtue, and honour. As only 
solid bodies polish well, it is only on the substantial ground of these 
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manly endowments» th§t the otjber amiable qualities can receive their 
proi^er lustre. Destitute of these essential requisites, they shine with 
no more than a tinsel br41iancy.* It may sparkle for a little, amidst a 
few circles of the frivolous and superficial ; but it imposes ^ on the 
discernment of the public. The world in general seldom^ after' a 
short trial, jitdges amiss of the characters ortaen. You may be as- 
sured, that its character of you will be formed by the company you 
frequent ; and, how agreeable soever they may seem to be, if nothing 
is to be found among them but hollow qualities, and external acconn 
^plisliments, they soon fall down into the class, at best, of the insig- 
n^C^nt, perhaps of the worthless ; and you sink, of course, in the 
opinion of the public, into the same despicable rank. 

Allow me to warn you, that the most gay and pleasing are some- 
times the most insidious and dangerous companions ; an admonition 
which respects both the sexes. Often they attach themselves to you 
firoin interested motives ; and if any taint or suspicion lie on tneir 
character, under the cover of your rank, your fortune, or your good 
reputation, they seek protection for themselves. Look round you, 
then, with attentive eye, and weigh characters well, before you con- 
nect yourselves too closely ^vith any who court your society. He 
that moalketh with wise men shall be wise $ but a companion of fools shall 
he destroyed. Wherefore, enter not thou into the council (fthe scorner. 
Walk not in the way with evil men; avoid it i pass not by it; turn 
from iti and pass away. * 

In order to prevent the influence of irvil communications^ it is far- 
ther needful, that you fix to yourselves certain principles of conduct, 
and to be resolved and determined on no occasion to swerve from 
them. Setting the consideration of religion and virtue aside, and 
attending merely to interest and reputation, it will be found, that he 
who enters on active life without having ascertained some regular 
plan, according to which he is to guide iiiinself, will be unprosperous 
in the whole of his subsequent progress. But when conduct is viewed 
in a moral and religious light, the cilect of having fixed no principles 
of action, of having formed no laudnble standard of character, becoik^ 
mere obviously fatal. For hence it is, that the young and thought- 
less imbibe so readily the poison of evil communications^ and fall a 
prey to every seducer. They have no internal guide whom they are 
accustomed to follow and obey; nothing within themselves that can 
give firmness to their conduct. They are of course the victims of 
momentary inclination or caprice ; religious and uood by starts, when, 
during the absence of temptation and tempters, the virtuous principle 
stirs within them ; but never long the same ; changing and flu^uat- 
ing acceding to tlie passion that chances to rise, or the instigation of 
those wth whom they have connected themselves. They are .sailing 
on a dangerous sea, which abounds with rocks ; without compass, by 
which to direct their course ; or hehn, by which to guide the vessel. 
Wii^peas, if they acted on a system, if their behaviour made it appear 
that they were determined to conduct themselves by certain rules 
and principles, not only would they escape innumerable dangers, but 

* ProveilM^ zUi. 20. 14, 15. 
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they would command respect from the licentious themselves. Evil 
doers would cease'to lay their snares fer, one "whom they saw moving 
above them, in a higher sphere, and^with a^ore steady course. 

As a farther corrective of eoil c(mmuHicatiom^ and as a foundation 
to those principles which you lay down for conduct,«]et me advise you 
sometimes to think, serfously, of ilhat constitutes rent enjoyment and 
happiness, lour days cannot be entirely spent in company and 
pleasure. How closely soever you ai-e surrounded and besieged by 
evil comjianions, there must be some intervals, in which you are 
left by yourselves ; when, after all the turbulence of amusement ^ 
over, your mind will naturally assume a graver and more pmsiyo 
cast. These are precious intervals to you, if you knew their valu^^ 
Seize that sober hour of retirement and silence. Indulge the inedt* 
tations which then begin to rise. Cast your eye backwards on what 
is past of your life ; look forwcord to what is probably to come. Tliitik 
of the part you are now acting; and of what remains to be acted, 
perhaps to be suffered, before you die. Then is the time to form 
your jdaiis of happiness, not merely for the next day, but for the 
general course of your life. Remember, that what is pleasing to you 
at twenty, will not be equally so at forty or fifty years of age ; and 
that what continues longest plea,sing,4s always most valuable. Recdl- 
lect your own feeliiij^s in difierent scenes of life. Inquire on what 
occasions you have felt the truest satisfaction ; whether days of so- 
briety and a rational employment Iiave not left behind them a more 
agreeable remembrance, than nights of licentiousness and riot.' Look 
round you on the world ; reflect on the different societies which have 
fallen under your observation ; and think who among them ap})ear 
to enjoy life to most advantage ; wliether they who, encircled by gay 
companions, are constantly fatiguing themselves in quest of pleasure; 
or tliey to whom pleasure conies iiiisoiight, in the course of an active, 
virtuous, and manly life. Compare together these two classes of 
mankind, and ask your owui hearts, to which of them you would 
chppjse to belong. If, in a happy moment, llie light of truth begin 
to break in upon you, refuse not admittance to the ray. If your 
hearts secretly reproach you fur the wrong choice you have made^ 
bethink yourselves that the evil is not irreparable. Still there is 
time for repentance and retreat; and a return to wisdom is always 
honourable. 

Were meditations often indulged, the edl communications of 
sinners woultJ^lie away before them ; the force of their poison would 
evaporate; the world would begin to assume in your eyes a new form, 
and shape. Disdain not, in these solitary hours, to recollect what 
the wisest have said, and have written, concerning human happiness, 
and human vanity. , Treat not their opinions, as effusions merely of 
peevishness or disappointment ; but believe them to be^ what they 
truly are, the result of long experience, and thorough acquaintance 
widi the world. Consider that the season of you^ is passing fast 
away. It is time for you to be taking measures for an establishment 
in life; nay, it >vere wise to be looking forward to a placid enjoy- 
ment of old age. Tliat is a period you wish to see; but howmiser- 
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able, when it arrives, if it yi^ld you nothing but thq dregs pf life ; 
and present no retrospect, exj^t that of a thouglitl^s and dishon- 
oured you tl). ^ “ 

Let me once more advise youj look foi-^^ard so^ietimes beyond 
old age ; to look tp a future worlcL - Amidst Sil communications^ let 
your belief, and your character %s Christians arise to your view. 
Think of the sacred name in which you were baptized. Think of 
the God whom your fathers lioiioured and worshipped ; of the reli- 
gion in which they trained you uj) ; of the venerable rites in ^hich they 
brought you to partake. Their paternal cares have now ceaseJ. 
Tliey have finished their earthly course ; and the time is coniiilg 
when you must follow them. You know that you arc not to live 
always here ; and you surely do not believe that your existence is to 
end with this life. Into what world, then, are you next to go? 
Wliom will you meet with there ? Before W'hosc tribunal are you to 
appear? What account wnll you be able to give of your present 
trifling and irregular conduct to Him who made you ? — Such thought j 
may be treated as unseasonable intrusions. But intrude they •‘•'une- 
tinies will, whether you make them welcome or not. Better, men, 
to allow them free reception wdien they come, and to consider fairly 
to what they lead. You have seen persons die; at least, you have 
heard of your friends dying near you. Did it never enter into your 
minds, to think what their last reflections prooably were in their con- 
cluding moments ; or what your own, in such a situation, would bo ^ 
Wj^^would be then your hopes and fears ; what part you would 
tliet'i wish to have acted ; in what light your closing eyes w’ould llicn 
view this life, and this world. 

These are thoughts, my friends, too important to be always ex- 
cluded. These are things too solemn and awful to be trifled with. 
They are superiour to all the ridicule of fools. They come home to 
every man’s bosom ; and are entitled to every man’s highest atten- 
tion. Let ns regard them as b< comes reasonable and mortal crea- 
tures ; and they will prove eflectuai antidotes to the evil cammwiicatims 
of petulant scoffers. When vice or folly arise to tempt ns under 
flattering tbrins, let the scri<jus character which w'c bear as men come 
also forw'ard to view ; and let the solemn admonitions, with which I 
conclude, sound full in our ears: sofiy if sinners entice theCj con^ 

sent thou not. Come frwn amongst them^ and be separate. Hemembcr 
th^ Creator in the days ef thy youth. Tear the I jord^ and depart froni 
evil. The way of life is above to the wise* atid he that keepeth the 
commandment^ keepeth his (rnn soul. 

* Prov. i. 10. 2 Cor, vi. 17. Ecclec. xii. 1. Prov. xv. 24. 
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Though an host should encamp agaimt me^ my heart shall not fear. 

This world is a region of danger, ‘in which perfect safety is pos- 
sessed by no man. Though we live in times of established tranquil- 
iiity, when there is no ground to apinrehend that an host shall, in the 
literal sense, encamp against tisi yet every man, from one quarter .'Or 
other, has somewhat to dread. Riches often make to themselves wings^ 
andjiee arjcay. The firmest health may in a moment be shaken. 
The most flourishing fjmily may unexpectedly be scattered. The 
a'^pcarances of our security are frequently deceitful. When our sky 
seems more settled and serene, in some unobserved quarter gathers 
the little black cloud, in which tlie tempest ferments, and prepares to 
discharge itself on our head. Such is the real situation of man in 
this world ; and he who flatters himself wdth an opposite view a£ his 
state, only lives in the paradise of foeJs. 

In this situation, no quality is more requisite than constancy, or 
fortitude of mind.; a quality which tlie Psalmist appears, from the 
sentiment in the Text, to have possessed in an eminent degree, 
fortitude was justly classed, by the ancient philosophers, amiSi^j^e 
cardinal virtues. It is indred essential to the support of thlimUl; 
and it is most necessary to be acquired by every one who wishes to 
discharge witli fidelity the duties of his station. It is the armour of 
the iniiid, which will fit him for encountering the trials, and sur- 
mounting the dangers, that are likely to occur in the course of his 
life. It may be thought, perhaps, to be a quality, in some measure, 
constitutional; dependent on firmness of nerves, and strength of 
spirits. Though, partly, it is so, yet experience shows that it may 
also be acquired by principle, and be fortified by reason ; and it is 
only w'hen ±us acquired, and thus fortified, that it can be accounted 
to carry the character of virtue. Fortitude is opposed, as all knent, 
to timidity, irresolution, a feeble and a wavering spirit. It is placed^ 
like otlier virtues, in the middle between two extremes ; standing at 
im equal distance from rashness on the one hand, and from pusUjiar 
jiimity on the otiicr. In discoursing on this subject, 1 propose, first, 
to show the importance of fortitude or constancy ; next, to ascertain 
the gi'ounds on ivhich it must rest ; and lastly, to suggest some con- 
siderations for assisting the exercise of it^ 

L The high importjince of fortitude will easily appear, if we con- 
sider it as respecting either the happiness^ of human life, or tlie pro- 
per discharge of its duties. 

'^itliout some degree of fortitude, there can be no hai^f^jness; be- 
caij^ aniidst the thousand unceitainties of life, thwe c^ be no 
ec^ypant of tranquillity. The man of feeble and timorous spirit 
lives uncler perpetual alarms. He foi esees every distant danger, and 
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trembles. He explores j^e regions of possiblli^, to^l^fscover the 
dangers that may arise. he creates imaginary ones ; always 

magnifies those that are rikl. * Hence 5 like a person haunted by 
spectres, he loses the free enjoyment even of a safe^ahd prosperous 
state. On the first shock of adversity, he desponds. Instead of 
exerting himself to lay hold on the resources that remain, he gives 
up ali tor lost; and resigns himself to abject and broken spirits. — 
On the other hand, firmness of mind is the parent of tranquillity. It 
enables one to enjoy the prcsefit without disturbance; and to look 
calmly on dangers that approach, or evils that threaten in future. It 
suggests good hopes. It supplies resources. It allows a man to 
retain the full possession of himself, in every situation of fortune. 
Look into the heart of this man, and you will find composure, cheer*- 
fulness, and magnanimity. Look into die heart of the odier, and 
you will see nothing but confusion, anxiety, and trepidation. The 
one is the castle built on a rock, which defies the attacks of sur- 
rounding waters. The other is a hut placed on the shore, which 
every wind shakes, and every wave overflows. 

If fortitude be thus essential to die enjoyment of life, it is equally 
so to the proper discharge of all its most important duties. He who 
is of a cowardly mind is, and must be, a slave to tlie world. He 
fiisliions his whole conduct according to its hopes and fears. He 
smiles, and fawns, and betrays, from alijcct considerations of personal 
safety. He is incapable of either conceiving, or executing, any great 
desigT|/ He can neither stand the damoiir of the multitude, nor the 
frowBD^f the mighty. The wind of po))ii]ar favour, or the threats of 
power, arc sufficient to shake his most determined purpose. The 
world always knows where to find him. lie may pretend to have 
principles ; but on every trying occasion, it will be seen, that his 
pretended principles bend to convenience mid safety. — The man 
of virtuous fortitude, again, follows die dictates of his heart, unem- 
barrassed by those restraints whicli lie upon the timorous. Having 
once determined what is fit for him to do, no threatenings can shake, 
nor dangers appal him. He rcbts upon himself, supported by a 
consciousness of inward dignity. I do not say that this disposition 
alone v/ill secure him agauist every vice. He may be lifted up with 
pride. He may be scducexl by plcf'sure. He may be hurraed away 
by passion. But r.t least on one quarter he will be safe ; by no abject 
feairs misled into evil. 

. Without this temper of mind, no man can be a thorough CSirisdan. 
For his profession, as such, requires him to be supenour to that Jear 
of man •which bringeth a snare ; enjoins him, for the sake of a good 
conscience, to encounter every danger ; and to be prepared, if cmled, 
even to lay down his life in the cause of religion and truth. All who 
liave been distinguished as servants of God, or benefactors of men ; 
all who, in perilous situations, have acted their part with such honour 
&s,io«rend.^,ilieir names illustrious throimb succeeding ages, li|^ve 
b^ii eminent for fortitude of mind, ^..this we have oue.;16on- 
sfiicttous<^xample in the Apostle Paul, whom it will be instriii^ie for 
.ns to view in a remarkable occurrence of his life. After having 16^ 
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acted as the Apostle of the Oexidle%,hii} lAsAotk called Mm to go to 
Jerusalem, where he knew that he was to encounter tlie utmost 
violence of his enemies. Just before he set Siiil, he called together 
the elders of his fiivourite church at Ephesus, and in a pathetic speech, 
which docs great honour to his character, gave them his last fareii^wl. 
Deeply affected by their knowled^ of the certain dangers to.fWhich 
he was exposing himself, all the assembly were filled with distress, 
and melted into tears, llie circumstonces were such as might have 
conveyed dejection even into a resolute mind ; and ivould have totally 
overvhelmed the feeble. They all wept sore^ and fell on PattFs neck^ 
and kissed him g soirawing most itf all for the words which he spake^ 
that they shotdd see his face no more,, • What vrerc then the senti- 
ments, what was the language of this great and good man ? Flear 
the words which spoke his firm and undaunted mind. Behold, I go 
hottnd in the spirit unto Jerusalem, not knowing the thitigs that shall 
hfal me there g save that the Holy Ghost wiinesseth in evety city, say- 
ing, that bonds and afflictions cAide me. But fione<f these things move 
me : neither count I my life dear unto myself, so that I might fnish my 
course with Joy, and the ministry which lhave received of the Lord Jesus, 
to testify the gospel tf the gtoce of God. f There was uttered the voice^ 
there breathed the spirit, of a brave and a virtuous man. Such a 
man knows not what it is to shi'ink from danger, when conscience 
points out bis path. In that path he is determined to walk; let the 
consequences be w’hat they will. Till I die, I will not retkove. my in- 
tegrity from me. My righteousness I hold fast, and wiU not k^Jt go. 
My heart shall not reproach me so long as I live, f “ For me, mere is 
‘‘ a part appointed to act. I go to perform it. My duty I shall do 
^ to^ay. Let to-mon^ow take thought for the things (f itself.^*-— - 
Having thus shown the iinporUinc^ 1 proceed, 

II. To show' the proper foundations of constancy and fortitude of 
mind. They ore principally two; a good conscience, and trust in 
God. 

A corrupted and guilty man can possess no true firmness of heart. 
He who, by crooked paths, pursues dishonourable ends, has many 
things to dismay him. He not only dreads the disappointment of 
bis ucsigns, by some of those accidents to which ail are exposed ; but 
he has also to dread the treachery of his confederates, tlie di^coveiy 
and reproach of the world, and the just displeasure of Heaven. Flis 
fears he is obliged to conceal ; but while he assumes the appearance 
of intrepidity before the world, he trembles within himself; and the 
bold and steady eye of integrity frequently darts terrour into his 
heart Tliere is, it is true, a sort of constitutional courage, which 
sometimes has rendered men daring in the most flagitious attempts. 
But this fool-hardiness of the rash, tliis boldness of the ruffian, is 
altogether different from real fortitude. It arises merely firom warmth 
of blood, from want of thought, and blindness to aanger. As it 
no character of v^ue, so it appears only in occasional sallies ; 
ani|i nevw can be uniftiirmly maintained. It requires adventitious 
piri]p8^tb support it; and, in some hour of trial, always fails. There 

* Acts, zx. S7, 38. t A^:zz. 23, 23, 24. t Job, xxvii. 5, S. 
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can be no true courage, no regular persevering constancy, but what 
is coiiiicctccl with principle, and founded on a consciotf^hess of rec- 
titude of intention. This, and this only, erects that brazen wall, 
wliicli we can oppose to every hostile attack. It clothes us with an 
nrniour, on which fortune will spend its shafts in vain. All is sound 
within. There is no weak place, where we particularly dread a blow. 
There is no occasion for false colours to be hung out. No disguise 
is needed to cover us. We would be satisfied if all mankind could 
look into our hearts. What fias he to fear, who not only acts on a 
plan which his conscience approves, but who knows that every good 
man, nay, the whole unbiassed world, if they could trace his inten- 
tions, would justify and approve his conduct? 

Hk knows, at the sanie time, that he is acting under the immediate 
eye and protection of the Almighty. Behold^ my nsoityiess is in heaven / 
and my record is on high. * Here opens a new source of fortitude to 
every virtuous man. The consciousness of such an illustrious spec- 
tator*, invigorates and animates him. He trusts, that the ctenial 
Lover of righteousness* not only beholds and approves, but will 
strengthen and assist ; will not suffer him to be unjustly oppressed, 
and will reward his constancy in the end, with glory, honour, and 
immortality. A good conscience^ thus supported, bestows on tKe 
heart a much greater degree of intrepidity, than it could otherwise 
inspire. One who rests on an almighty, though invisible. Protector, 
exerts his powers with double force ; acts with vigour not his own. 
Accordingly, it was from this principle of trust in God, that the 
Psalmist derived that courage luid boldness, which he expresses in the 
text. He had said immediately before. The Lord is my light and im^ 
sahation ; the Lord is the streiigth of my life. The consequence which 
directly follows is, C^ whom shall I be afraid? Jliough an host should 
encamp agahist me^ my heart shall not fear. It remains, 

III. That I su|jgest a few considerations which may prove auxiliary 
to the exercise of virtuous fortitude in the midst of dangers. 

F mm w'hiii was just now said, it appears, first, that it is of high 
importance to every one, who wishes to act his part with becoming 
resolution, to cultivate a religious })rinciple, and to be inspired with 
Irust ill God. The imperfoctionsof tlie best ai’e indeed so numerous, 
as to give them no title to claim, on their own account, the protection 
oi’ Ho<i\'en. But we are taught to believe, that tlie merciful God, 
who made us, and who kmxm our frame^ favours the sincere and 
upright ; that the supreme administration of the universe is always 
on the side of truth and virtue ; and that, therefore, every worthy 
character, imd every just and good cause, though for a while it should 
be depressed, is likely to receive countenance and protection in the 
end. The more firmly this belief is rooted in the heart, its influence 
will be more powerful, in surmounting the fears which arise from a 
sense of our own weakness or danger. The records of all nations 
afford a thousand remarkable instances of the effect of this principle, 
both oil individuals, and on bodies of men. Animated by the strong 
belief of - a just cause, and a protecting God, the ^eble have ivased 

* Job, xvi. 19. 
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c/rangv and^tiavo despised dangers, sufiPerings, and death. Handfiilsf 
of men have defied hosts that *mcre encamped against th€m$ and have 
gone forth, conquering and to conquer. The smrd of the Lord and 
of Gideon have called forth a valour which astonished the world; 
and which could have been exerted by none, but ihose who fought 
under a divine banner. 

In tlie next place, let him who would preserve fortitude in difficult 
situations, fill his mind w'ith a sense of what constitutes tlie true" 
honour of man. It consists not in* the multitude of riches, or tlie 
elevation of rank ; for experience shows, tliat these may be possessed 
by the worthless, as well as by the deserving. It consists in being 
<leterrcd by no danger when duty calls iis forth; in fulfilling our 
allotted part, whatever it may be, with fiiith fulness, bravery, and 
constancy of mind, 'rhese qualities never fail to stomp distinction 
on the character. They confer on him who discovers them, an ho- 
nourable superiority, which all, even enemies, feel, and revere. Let 
every man, therefore, when the hour of danger comes, bethiniC'^^him- 
self, that now is arrived the hour of trial, the hour which must deter- 
mine, whether he is to rise, or to sink for ever, in the esceeiii of iill 
around liim. Ifi when put to the lest, he discover no firmness to 
fiiaintain his ground, no fortitude to stand a shock, he has f()rfeited 
every pretension to a luaiiiy mind. He must reckon on being ex- 
]H>sed to general contempt; and, what is worse, he will feel that ho 
deserves it. In his own eyes he will be contemptible ; than which, 
surely, no misery can be more severe. 

But in order to sicquire liabits of fortitude, what is of the highest 
consequence is to have formed a just estimate of the goods and evils 
of life, and of tlie value of life itself. For here lies the chief source 
of our weakness and pusillaniiiiily. We over-value the advantages 
of tbrUine ; rank and riches, case and safety. Deluded by vain opi- 
nions, w'e look to these as our ultimate goods. We hang upon them 
with Fond attachment ; and to forfeit any hojie of advancement, to 
incur the least discredit with tlie world, or to be brought down but 
one step from the station we possess, is regarded with consternation 
and dismay. Hence, a thousand weights hang upon the mind, 
which depress its courage, and bend it to mean and dishonourable 
complumces. What fortitude ctui lie ]iosscss, what worthy or ge- 
nerous purpose can he form, who conceives diminution of rank, or 
loss of fortune, to be the chief evils which man can suffer ? Put these 
into the balance with true honour, with conscious integrity*, with the 
esteem of the vii’tuous and the wise, with the favour of Almighty 
God, with peace of mind and hope of heaven ; and then think, whe- 
ther those dreaded evils are sufficient to intimidate you from doing 
your duty. Look beyond external ajipearances to the inside of 
thiij^. Suffer not yourselves to be imposed on by that glittering 
varnish, with which the surface of the world dazzles the vulgar. 
Consider how many are contented and happy without those ad- 
.vantages of fortune, on which you put so extravagant a value. Con- 
sider whether it is possibfe for you to be happy with them, ifj for 
their sake, you forfeit all that is estimable in man. The favour of 
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the great, perhaps, you think, is at stoker or that*poptilarlty with 
the jiuiltitude, on which you build plans of advancement, Alas! 
how precarious are tlie means which you employ in order to attain 
the end you have in view; and the end itself, how little is it worthy 
of your ambition ? That favour which you pursue, of dubious ad-> 
vantage when gained, is frequently lost by servile compliance. The 
timid and abject are detected, and despis^ even by those whom they 
court ; while the firm and resolute rise in the end to those honours, 
which the other pursued in vain. 

Put the case at tlie worst. Suppose not your fortune only, but 
your safety, to be in hazard ; your life itself to be endangered, by 
adhering to conscience and virtue. Think, what a creeping and 
ignominious state you would render life, if, when your duty calls, 
you would expose it to no danger ; if, by a dastardly behaviour, you 
would, at any expence, preserve it. That life which you arc so 
anxious to preserve, can at any rate l>e ))rolonged only for a few 
years more ; and those years may be full of woe. He who will not 
risk death when conscience requires him to face it, ought to be 
ashamed to live. — Consider as a man and a Christian, for what 
purpose life w'as given thee by Heaven. Was it, that thou 
mightest pass a few years in low jdeasures, and ignoble sloth^ 
flying into every corner to hide Uiyself, when the least danger 
rises to view ? No : Life was given tliat thou mightest come forth 
to act some useful and honourable part, on that tlieatre where Uioii 
hast been placed by Providence; mightest glorify him that made 
thee ; and, by steady perseverance in virtue, rise in the end to an 
immortal state. 

Son of man, Remember thine original honours I Assert the dig- 
nity of tliy nature ! Shake off this pusillanimous dread of death ; and 
seek to fulfil the ends for which thou wert sent forth by thy Creator ! 
— The sentiment of a noble mind is, I count not my life dear unto 
myself^ so that I may finish my cmirse ^ithjmj. To the finishing of his 
cmrse, let every one direct his eye ; and let him now appreciate life 
according to the value it will be found to have, when summed up at 
the close. This is the period which brings every tiling to the test. 
Illusions may formerly have imposed on the world ; may have im- 
posed on the man himself But all Elusion then vanishes. The real 
character comes forth. The estimate of happiness is fairly formed. 
Hence it lias been justly said, that no man can be pronounced either 
great or happy, until his last hour come. To that last hour, what 
will bring such satis&ction, or add so much dignity, as tlie reflec- 
tion, on having surmount^ with firmness all the discouragements 
of die world, and having persevered to the end in one uniform 
course of fidelity and honour ? We remarked before, the magnani- 
moWibehaviour of the Apostle Paul, when he had persecution and 
distras full in view. Hear now the sentiments of the same gi-eat 
man, when the time of his last suffering approached ; and remark the 
majesty and ease with which he looked on death. / am now ready to 
be (^ied^ and the time of my depaiiw'e is at hand^ I have fought the 
godd^f^ht^ I ha!oe finished my course. I have lept the faith. 
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fflrth thet'e.^Mid up for me a cram qf HgJiteoumess. • HoW many 
years of life does such a dying moment overbalance ? Who would 
not choose in this manner to go oiF the stage, with such a song pf 
triumph in his mouth, rather Uian prolong his existence throu^ a 
wretched old age, stained with sin and shame? , 

Animated by these consideratbns, let us nourish tliat fortitude of 
mind, which is so essential to a man and a Christian. Let no dis- 
couragement nor danger deter us from doing what is right. Tlirough 
honour and dishonour ^ Ihrowfh good 7t:port and bad report ^ let us pre- 
serve fidelity to our God aiul our Saviour. Though an //as/ should <?;/- 
camp against let us not fear to discharge our duty. God assists 
us in tlie virtuous conflict ; and will crown the conqueror with eternal 
rewards. Be thou faithful unto deaths and I *mill give thee a crowfi of 
life. To him that ovcrcometh^ saith our blessed Lord, / isdUI grant 
to sit •with me on my throne ; erocn as I also overcame^ and am set down 
•with my Father on his thronc.\ 


SERMON XXXVIIL 

ON ENVY. 

1 Cor. xiii. 4*. 

Charitfenvieth not — - 

JEnvy is a sensation of uneasiness and disquiet, arising from the 
advantages which others are supposed to possess above us, accom- 
panied with malignity towards those who possess them. 71ns is uni- 
versally admitted to be one of the bUickcht j)assious in the human 
heart. In this world we depend much on one anoll)er ; and were 
therefore formed by God to be mutually iiscliil and assisluig. 71ie 
instincts of kindness and compassion which belong to our frame, 
show liow much it was the intention of our Creator that we should 
be united in friendship. If any infringe this great law' of nature, by 
acts of causeless hostility, resentment may justly arise. No one is 
to he coiKlcnmcd for defending his rights, and showing displeasure 
against a malicious enemy. Ihit to conceive ill-will at one who has 
attacked none of our rights, nor done ns any injury, solely because 
lie is more prosperous than w'e arc, is a disposition altogether unna- 
tural ; it suits not the human constitution, and partakes more of the 
rancour of an evil spirit. Hence, the character of an envious man is 
universally odious. All disclaim it; and they who feel themselves 
und^r the influence of this passion, careTfully conceal it. 

But it is proper to consider, that among all our passions, both 
good and bad, there are many different gradations. Sometimes tliey 
swim on tlie surface of the mind, wdthout jiroduciiig any internal 
^tatioii. They proceed no farther than the beginnings of passion* 
.Mlayed by our constitution, or tempei*ed by the mixture of other 

• 2 Tim. iv. 6 , 7, 8. t ReV. ii. 10. — iii. 21. 
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dispositions, they exert no considerable influence onwe temper. 
Though the character in which envy fornis the ruling passion, and 
reigns in all its force, be one too odious, I hope, to be common ; yet 
some shade, some tincture, of this evil disposition mixes with most 
characters in the vorld. It is, perhaps, one of the most prevailing 
infirmities to wliich we are subject. There are few but who, at one 
time or other, have found somewhat of this nature stirring within 
them ; some lurking uneasiness in their mind, when they looked up 
to others, who enjoyed a greatef share than had fallen to their lot, of 
some advantages which they wished, and thought themselves entitled, 
to possess. Though this should not embitter their disposition ; 
tliough it should create the uneasiness only, without the malignity, of 
envy ; yet still it is a disturbed state of mind ; and always borders 
upon, if* it actually include not, some vicious afiections. In order, as 
far as possible, to remedy this evil, I shall now consider what arc the 
most general grounds of the envy which men arc apt to bear to 
others; and shall examine what foundation they ailbrd, for any 
degree of this troublesome and dangerous passion. — The cliicf 
grounds of envy may be reduced to three : Accomplishments of 
mind ; advantages of birth, rank, and fortune ; superiour success in 
worldly pursuits. 

I. Accomplishments, or endowments of the mind. Tlie chief 
endowment for which man deserves to be valued, is virtue. This 
unquestionably forms the most estimable distinction among mankind. 
Yet this, which may appear surprising, never forms any ground of 
envy. No man is envied for being more just, more generous, more 
patient, or forgiving, than others. This may, in part, be owing to 
virtue producing in every one who beholds it, that high de^ee of 
respect and love, which extinguishes envy. But, probaoly, it is more 
,9wing to the good opinion which every one entertains of his ov^ 
inorm qualities. Some virtues, or at least the seeds of them, he fin^ 
within his breast. Others, he vainly attributes to himself. Tliose 
in which he is plainly deficient, he undervalues, as cither not real 
virtues, or virtues of very inferioui rank ; and rests satisfied, that, on 
the whole, he is as worthy and respectable as bis neighbour. 

The case is different, yviih regard to those mental abilities and 
powers which are ascribed to others As long as these are exerted 
in a sphere of actum remote from ours, and ikjI brought into com- 
petition with talents of the same kind, to which we have preten- 
sions, they create no jealousy. They are viewed as distant objects, 
in which we have not any concern. It is not until tliey touch our 
own line, and appear to rival us in what we wish to excel, that they 
awaken envy. Even then, envy is, properly speaking, not grounded 
on tjti^l|l^ents of others. For here, too, our self-complacency brings 
us from the persuasion, that, were we tlioroiighly known, and 

fuir*^pi^ce done to us, our abilities would be found not infcrioiir to 
of our rivals. What properly occasions envy, is the fruit of 
^^ncconiplishments of others ; the pre-eminence which the opinion 
‘opne world bestows, or which we dread it will bestow, on their, talents 
pove ours. Hence, ^distinguished superiority, in genius, le^j^ng. 
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eloqucnce^^or any other of those varions arts that attract the notice 
of the world, often become painful grounds of envy; not indeed to 
all indifferently, but to those who follow tlie same line of pursuit. 
Mere rivality, inspired by emulation, would carry no reproach ; were 
not that rivality joined with obliquity, and a malignant spirit ; did it 
not lend to secret detraction, and unfair methods of diminishing the 
reputation of others. Too frequently has such a spirit tarnished the 
character of those who sought to shine in the elegant arts ; and who, 
otherwise, had a just title to fame. — "Let such as are addicted to this 
infirmity, consider how much they degrade themselves. Superiour 
merit, of any kind, always rests on itself. Conscious of what it 
deserves, it disdains low competitions and jealousies. They w'ho are 
stung with envy, especially wlicn they allow its malignity to appear, 
confess a sense of their own inferiority; and, in effect, pay homage 
to that merit from which they endeavour to detract. 

But ill order to eradicjite the passion, and to cure the disquiet 
which it creates, let such jiersons farther consider, how inconsiderable 
the advantage is which their rivals have gained, by any superiority 
over them. They whom you envy, arc themselves inferioiir to others 
who follow the same pursuits. For how fevr, how very few, have 
reached the summit of excellence, in the art or study which they 
cultivate? Even that degree of excellence which they have attained, 
how seldom is it allowed to them by the w'orld, till after they die? 
Public applause is the most fluctuating and uncertain of all rewards. 
Admired as they may be by* a circle of their friends, they have to 
look up to others, who sforul above them in public opinion; and Un- 
dergo the same mortifications which you suffer in looking up to them. 
Consider >vliat labour it has cost them to arrive at that degi'ee of 
eminence they have gained ; and, after all their labour, liow imperfect 
fl^eir recompence is at last. Within what narrow bounds is their 
firnc confined ? With what a number of humiliations is it mixed ? 
To how many arc they absolutely unknown ? Among those who 
know them, liow many censure and decry them ? — Attending fairly 
to these considerations, the envious might come in the end to discern, 
that the fame acquired by any accoinplisliment of the mind, by all 
ijiat skill can contrive, or genius can execute, amounts to no more 
Aan a small elevation, raises the possessor to such an inconsiderable 
height above the crowd, that others may, without disquiet, sit down 
contented with their own mediocrity. 

II. Advantages of fortune, superiority in birtli, rank, and riches, 
even qualifications of body and form, become grounds of envy. 
Among external advantages, those w^hich relate to the body ought 
certaiidy, in the comparative estimation of ourselves and others, to 
hold ^le low'cst place ; ns in the acquisition of them we can clai|n no 
merit, but must ascribe them entirely to the gift of naturcL 
envy has often showed itself here in full malignity; though a small 
of reflection might have discovered that there was little or 
no ground for this passion to arise. It would have proved a blessing 
to multitudes, to have wanted those advantages for which they ard 
frequently, for instance, has beauty betrayed the pos- 
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sessors of It into moiiy a snare, and brought upon them many a dis* 
aster? Beheld with spiteful eyes by those who are their rivals, they, 
in the mean time, glow with no less envy against others by whom 
they are surpassed ; while, in the midst of their competitions, jea- 
lousies, and concealed enmities, the fa<ling flower is easily blasted ; 
short-lived at the best, and trifling at any rate, in comparison with 
the higher and more lasting beauties of the mind. 

But of all tlie grounds of envy among men, superiority in rank 
and fortune is the most general. «Hence the malignity which the 
poor commonly bear to the rich, as iiigrossing to themselves all the 
comforts of life.* Hence the evil eye, with which persons of inferiour 
station scrutinize tliose who are above them in rank ; and if they 
approacli to that rank, their envy is generally strongest against such 
as are just one step higher than themselves. — Alas ! iny friends, all 
this envious disquietude, which agitates the world, arises from a de- 
ceitful figure which imposes upon the public view. False colours are 
liung out ! the real state of men is not what it seems to be. Tlic 
order of society requires a distinction of ranks to take place; but, in 
{K)iiit of happiness, all men come much nearer to equality than is 
commonly imagined ; and the circumstances, which form any material 
difiercnce of happiness among them, are not of that nature which 
renders them gi'ounds of envy. The poor man possesses not, it is 
true, some of the conveniences and pleasures of the rich ; but, in 
return, he is free from many embarrassments to which they arc sub- 
ject. ^*By the simj)licity and uniformity of his life, he is delivered 
from that variety of cares, which perplex those who have great 
aflairs to manage, intricate plans to })ursne, many enemies, perhaps, 
to encounter in the pursuit. In the tranquillity of his small habit- 
ation, ami private family, he enjoys a peace which is often unknown 
at courts. Tlie gratifications of nature, which are always the most 
satisfactory, are possessed by him to their full extent; and if he be 
a stranger to the refined pleasures of the wealthy, he is unacquainted 
also with iIjc desire of them, and by consequence feels no want. 
His plain meal satisfies his appetite, with a relish, j)rol)ably higher 
than that of the rich man, who sits down to his luxurious banquet. 
His sleep is more sound ; his heullh more firm ; he knows not what 
spleen, languor, or listlessiKss are. His accustomed employments 
or labours are not more oppressive to him, than the labour of at- 
tendance on courts and the great, the labours of dress, the fatigue of 
amu sements, the very weight of idleness, freimendy are to the rich. 
In the mean time, all the beauty of the face of nature, all the enjoy- 
ments of domestic society, all tlie gaiety and cheerfulness of an easy 
inindf are as open to liim* as to those of the highest rank. Tlie 
spl^dour of retinue, the sound of titles, the appearances of high 
res»j^t, are indeed soothing, for a short time, to the great. But, 
become familiar, they are soon forgotten. Custom e&iaes their im- 
plSsssion. They sink into the rank of those ordinary tilings which 
daily recur, without raising any sensation of joy. — Cease, therefore, 
^from looking up with discontent and envy to those whom Ibirth or 
fortune have placed above you. Adjust the balance of happiness 
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ikirly. Wh^ you think of the enjoyments you want, think also of 
the troubles from which you are free. Allow their just value to the 
comforts you possess; and you will find reason to rest satisfied, with 
a very mraerate, though not an opulent and splendid, condition of 
fortune. Often, did yon know the whole, you would be inclined to 
pity the state of those whom you now envy. 

IIL SupEiuouR success in tlie course of worldly pursuits is a fre- 
quent ground of envy. Among all ranks of men, competitions arise. 
Wherever any favourite object is pursued in common, jealousies sel- 
dom fail to take place among those who are equally desirous of 
attaining it; as in that ancient instance of envy recorded of Joseph’s 
brethren, who hated their hrother^ because their father laoed him more 
than all the rest. * I could easily bear,” says one, that some others 
should be more reputable or famous, should be richer or greater 
than I. It is but just, that this man should enjoy the distinction 
to which his splendid abilities have raised him. It is natural ibr 
that man, to command the respect to which he is entitled by his 
birth or his rank. Uut when 1, and another, have started in the 
race of life, upon equal terms, and in the same rank ; tliat he^ 
without any pretension to uncommon merit, should have suddenly 
so far outstripped me ; should have engrossed all tliat public favour 
to which I mn no less entitled than he ; this is, what 1 cannot 
bear; my blmd boils, my spirit swells with indignation, at tliis un- 
deserved treatment I have suffered from the world.” Complaints 
of this nature are often made, by them who seek to justify the envy 
which they bear to their more prosperous neighbours. But if such 
persons wish not to be thought unjust, let me desire them to inquire 
whether they have been altogether fair in the comparison they have 
made of their own merit witli that of their rivals ? and whether they 
have not themselves to blame, more tlian the world, for being left 
behind in the career of fortune? The world is not always blind, or 
unjust, ill conferring its favours. Instances, indeed, sometimes occur, 
of deserving persons prevented, by a succession of cross incidents, 
from rising into public acceptance. But in the ordinary course of 
things, merit, sooner or later, receives a reward, wliile the greater 
part of men’s inisfortunes and disappointments can, generally, be 
traced to some misconduct of their own. Wisdom bringeth to honour : 
the hand of the diligent makefh rich; and, it has been said, not alto- 
getlier without reason, that, of his own fortune in life, every man is 
the chief artificer. If Joseph was preferred by the fatlier to all his 
brethren, his subsequent conduct showed how well he merited the 
preference. 

Siqiposing, however, the world to havc» been unjust, in an uncom- 
mon degree, with regard to you, this will not vindicate malignity and 
envy tow'ards a more prosjierous conqietitor. You may accuse the 
world ; but what reason liave you to bear ill-will to him, who has 
only improved the favour which the world showed him ? IfJ by 
means diat are unfair, he has risen, and, to advance himself has acted 
injuriously by you, resentment is justifiable; but, if you cannot ao 

* Gtn. xizviii 4. 
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CU 50 him of any such Improper conduct^ his success alone gives no 
sanction to your envy. You, perhaps, preferred the enjoyment of 
your case, to the stirs of a busy, or to the cares of a thoughtful, life. 
Retired from the world, and following your favourite inclinations, 
you were not always attentive to seize the opportunities which offered, 
for doing justice to your character, and improving your situation. 
Ought you then to complain, if the more active atul laborious have 
acquired what you were negligent to gain ? Consider, that if you 
have obtained less preferment, you have possessed more indulgence 
and ease. Consider, moreover, that the rival to whom you look up 
with rei)ining eyes, though more fortunate in the worltl, may per- 
haps, on the whole, not be more happy than you. He has all the 
vicissitudes of the world before him. He may have much to en- 
counter, much to Slider, from which you are protected by the greater 
obscurity of your station. Every situation in lile has both a bright 
and a dark side. Let not your attention dwell only on what is bright 
on the side of those you envy, and dark on your own. But, bring- 
ing into view both sides of your respective conditions, estimate fairly 
the sum of felicity. 

Thus I have suggested several considerations, for evincing the 
unreasonableness of that disquietude which envy raises in our breasts; 
considerations, which tend at least to mitigate and allay the work- 
ings of this malignant passion, and which, in a solJl^r mind, ought 
totally to extinguish it. The scope of the whole has been to pro- 
mote, in every one, contentment with his own state. Many argu- 
ments of a different nature may be employed against envy ; some 
taken from its sinful and criminal nature; some from the mischiefs 
to which it gives rise in the world; others, from the misery which 
it produces to him who nourishes this viper in his bosom. But, 
undoubtedly, the most efiicacious arguments are such as show, that 
the circumstances of others, compared with our own, afford no 
ground for envy. The mistaken ideas which are entertained of the 
high import;\iice of certain worldly advantages and distinctions, form 
the principal cause of our repining at our own lot, and envying that 
of others. To things light in themselves, our imagination has added 
undue weight. Did we allow reflection and wisdom to correct the 
prejudices which we have imbibe<’, and to disperse those phantoms 
of our own crealiiig, the gloom which overcasts us would gradually 
vanish. Together with returning contentment, the sky would clear 
up, and every object brighten around us. It is in the sullen and 
dark shade of discontent, that noxious passions, like venomous aiiU 
inals, breed and prey upon the heart. 

Envy is a passion of so odious a nature, that not only it is con- 
cealed as much as possible from the world, but every man is glad to 
dissemble the appearances of it to his own heart. Hence it is- apt 
to grow upon him unperceived. Let him who is desirous to keep 
his heart chaste and pure from its influence, examine himself strictly 
on those dispositions which he bears towards his prosperous neigh- 
bours. Does he ever view, with secret uneasiness, the merit of 
others rising into notice and distinction? Does he hear their praises 
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with unwilli)^ eOT? Does he feel an inclination to depreciate what 
he dares not openly blame? When obliged to commend, does his 
cold and awkward approbation insinuate his belief of some unknown 
defects in the applauded character? From such symptoms as these, 
he may infer that the disease of envy is forming; »that the poison is 
beginning to spread its infection over his heart. 

The causes that nourish envy aj*c principally two ; and two which, 
very frequently, operate in conjunction ; these are, pride and indo- 
lence. The connexion of pride with envy, is obvious and direct. 
The high value which the proud set on their own merit, the unrea- 
sonable claims which tliey form on tlic world, and the injustice 
which they suppose to be done to them by any preference given to 
others, are perpetual sources, first of discontent, and next of envy. 
When indolence is joined to pride, the disease of the mind becomes 
more inveterate and incurable. Pride leads men to claim more than 
they deserve. Indolence prevents them from obtaining what they 
might justly claim. Disappointments tbllow ; and spleen, malignity, 
and envy, rage within them. The proud and indolent ai*e always 
envious. Wrapt up in their own injportance, they sit still, and 
repine, because others are more prosperous than they; while, 
with all their high opinion of themselves, they have done nothing 
either to deserve, or to acquire, prosperity. As, tliercfore, we 
value our virtue, or our peace, let us guard against these two 
evil dispositions of mind. Let us be modest in our esteem, fuid, 
by diligence and industry, study to acquire the esteem of others. 
Ho shall we shut up the avenues that lead to many a bad pas- 
sion ; and shall learn, in w/taisoevtT stale we arc^ therewith to be 
content. 

Finally, in order to subdue envy, let us bring often into view 
those religious considerations which regard us particularly as Chris- 
tians. Let us remember how unworthy w^e are in tlie sight of God; 
and how much the blessings which each of us enjoy, are beyond what 
we deserve. Let us nourish reverence and submission to that Di- 
vine Government, which has appointed to every one such a condition 
in the world os is fittest for him to possess. Let us recollect how 
opposite the Christian spirit is to envy; and what sacred obligations 
it lays upon us, to walk in love and cliarity towards one another. 
Indeed, when w'e reflect on the many miseries which abound in hu- 
man life ; on the scanty proportion of happiness which any man is 
here allowed to enjoy ; on the small difference which the diversity of 
fortune makes on that scanty proportion ; it is surprising that envy 
should ever have been a prevalent passion among men, much more 
that it should have prevailed among Christians. Where so much is 
suffered in common, little room is left for envy. There is more occa- 
sion for pity and sympathy, and inclination to assist each otlier. To 
our own good endeavours for rectifying our dispositions, let us not 
forget to add serious prayers to the Author of our being, that he 
who made the heart of man, and knows all its infirmities, w^ould 
thoroughly purify our hearts from a passion so base, mid so criminal, 
as envy. Create in me^ 0 Gody a dean heart ; and renew a right 
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Spirit within me. Search me^ and kearti 

my thoughts. See if there be any wicked way in me^ a\ 
way everlasting. * 
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SERMON XXXIX. 

ON IDLENESS. 

Matiiiew, XX. 6. 

— Why stand ye here all the day idle ? 

It is an observation which naturally occurs, and has been often made, 
that all the representations of the Christian life in Scripture are taken 
from active scenes; from carrying on a warfare, running a race, striv- 
ing to enter in at a strait gate ; and, as in tliis context, labouring in 
a vineyard. Hence the conclusion plainly follows, that various active 
duties are required of the Christian ; and that sloth and indolence 
are inconsistent with his hope of heaven. 

But it has been sometimes supposed, that industry, as far as it is 
matter of duty, regards our spiritual concerns and employments only; 
and that one might be very busy as a Christian, who was very idle as 
9 man. Hence, among some denominations of Christians, an opi- 
nion has prevailed, that the perfection of religion was to be found in 
those monastic retreats where every active function of civil life was 
totally excluded, and the whole time of men ftlled up with exercises 
of devotion, l^ey who hold such opinions proceed on the suppo- 
sition, tliat religion has little or no concern with the ordinary affairs of 
the world ; that its duties stand apart by themselves, and mingle not 
in the intercourse which men have with one another. Tlie perfect 
.^ristian was imagined to live a sort of angelic life, sequestered fro^ 
the business or pleasures of this contemptible state, llie Gospel, 0% 
the contrar}^, represents tlie religion of Christ as intended for the be- 
nefit of human society. It assumes men as engaged in the business 
of active life ; and directs its exhortations, accordingly, to all ranks 
and stations ; to the magisti ate and the subject, to the master and the 
servant, to the rich and the poor, to them tliat bu^ and tlieni that 
sell, diem that use and them that abuse the world. Some duties, in- 
deed, require privacy and retreat. But the most important must be 
perlbrmed in the midst of the world, where we are commanded to 
shifie as lights^ afid by our good works to glorify our Father which is in 
heaven. Tliis world, as the context represents it, is God’s vineyard, 
where each of us has a task' assigned him to perform. In every sta- 
tion, afld at every period of life, labour is required. At the third, 
die sixth, or the eleventh hour, we are commanded to work, if we 
woifld not incur, from the great Lord of the vin^ard, this reproo^^ 
}fky stand ye here all the day idle? — We may, I confess, be bus^j 
about many tilings, and yet be found negligent of the Onethingnee^ 

* Ftalm IL 10. — ezxzis. 23^ 24. 
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fd. We ^thal very ill ^ployed.' But 

though a per^l may be indfixstrious without being religious, I must 
at the same time admonish you, that no man can be idle without 
being sinful. This 1 shall endeavour to show in the sequel of the 
Discourse ; wherein I purpose to reprove a vice which is too com- 
mon among all ranks of men. Superiours admonish their inferiours, 
and parents tell their children, that idleness is the mother of every 
sin ; while, in tlieir own practice, tlicy often set the example of what 
they reprobate severely in others. L shall study to show, that the 
idle man is, in every view, both foolish and criminal ; that he neither 
lives to God ; nor lives to the world ; nor lives to himself. 

I. Hf: lives not to God. The great and wise Creator certainly 
docs nothing in vain. A small measure of reflection might convince 
every one, that for some useful purpose he was sent into the w'orld. 
The nature of man bears no mark of insignificancy, or neglect. He 
is placed at the head of all things here below. He is furnished wdtli 
a great preparation of faculties and powers. He is enlightened by 
reason with many important discoveries ; even taught by revelation 
to consider himself as ransomed, by the death of Christ, from misery ; 
and intended to rise, by gradual advances, to a still higher rank in 
the universe of God. In such a situation, thus distinguished, thus 
favoured and assisted by his Creator, can he hope to be forgiven, if 
he aim at no improvement, if he pursue no useful design, live for no 
other pur[)osebut to indulge in sloth, consume the fruits of the earth, 
and to spend his days in a dream of vanity? Existence is a sacred 
trust ; and he who thus misemploys and squanders it away, is treach- 
erous to its Author. — Look around you, and you will behold the 
whole universe full of active powers. Action is, to speak so, the 
genius of nature. By motion and exertion, the system of being is 
preserved in vigour. By its different parts always acting in subordi- 
nation one to another, the perfection of the whole is carried on. The 
heavenly bodies perpetually I'evolve. Day and night incessantly re?* 
pSat their appointed course. Continual operations are going on in 
the earth, and in the waters. Nothing stands still. All is alive and 
stirring throughout the universe. — In the midst of this animated and 
busy scene, is man alone to remain idle in liis place ? Belongs it to 
him, to be tlie sole inactive and slothful being in the creation, when 
he has so much allotted him to do ; when in so many various w'ays he 
might improve his own nature; might advance the glory of the God 
who made him ; and contribute his part to the general good ? 

Hardly is tlicre any feeling of the human heart more natural, or 
more universal, than that of our being accountable to God. It is, 
what the most profligate can never totally erase. Almost all nations 
have agreed in the belief that there is to come some period when the 
Almighty will act as the Judge of his creatures, ^esentiments of 
tbi^ work in every breast. Conscience has already erected a tri- 
bunal, on which it anticipates die sentence which at mat period shall 

passed. Before diis tribunal let us sometime^; place ourselves in 
l^rious thought, and consider what account we are prepared to give 
of our conduct to Him who made us. I placed you,” the great 
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Judge may then be supposed to say, << in a staQ|)n where you had 
** many occasions for action, and many opportunities of improvement. 
You were taught, and you knew, your duty. Throughout a course 
of years I continued your life. I surrounded you with friends to 
whom you might be useful. I gave you health, ease, leisure^ and va- 
tIous advantages of situation. — Wliere are the fruits of those talents 
which you possessed ? What good have you done witli thenivto 
‘‘ yourselves ? What good to others ? How have you filled up ydiir 
place, or answered your destination in the world ? Produce some 
evidence, of your not having existed altogether in vain.** — Let 
such as are now mere blanks in the world, and a burthen to the 
earth, think what answer they will give to those awful questions. 

II. The idle live not to the world, and their fellow-creatures 
around them, any more than they do to God. Had any man a title 
to stand alone, and to be independent of his fellows, he might then 
consider himself as at liberty to indulge in solitary ease and sloth, 
without being responsible to others tor the manner in which he chose 
to live. But, on the face of the earth, there is no such person, from 
the king on his throne, to the beggar in his cottage. We are all 
connected with one another, by various relations ; which create a 
chain of mutual dependence, reaching from the highest to the lowest 
station in society. 'Phe order and happiness of the world cannot be 
maintained, without perpetual circulation of active duties and offices, 
which all are called upon to perform in their turn. Superiours arc 
no more independent of their inferiours, than these infei’iours are of 
them. Each have demands and claims upon the other ; and he, who 
in any situation of life refuses to act his part, and to contribute his 
share to the general stock of felicity, deserves to be proscribed from 
society, as an unworthy member. If any man mil not wor/i\ says the 
Apostle Paul, neither should he eat. * If he will do nothing to ad- 
vance the purposes of society, he has no title to enjoy the advantages 
of It. 

It is sometimes supposed, that industry and diligence are duties 
rc(|uircd of the poor alone, and that riches confer the privilege of 
being idle. This is so far from being justified by reason, how oflen 
soever it may obtain in fact, that the higher one is raised in the world, 
his obligation to be useful is prop' »rtionably increased. Tlie claims 
upon him, from various (juaricrs, multiply. Tlie sphere of his actTO 
4feties wddens on every hand. Even supposing liim exempted fr^ 
exerting himself in behalf of his inferiours, supposing the relatiiiil 
between superiours and inferiours abolished, the relation among equals 
must still subsist. If there be no man, however high in* rank, who 
stands not frequently in need of the good offices of his friends, does he 
think that he owes nothing' to them in return? Can he fold his arms 
in selfish indolence, and expect to be served by others, if he will not 
exert himself in doing service to any? — Were there no other call 
to industry, but the relation in which every one stands to his own 
family, the remembrance of this alone should make the man of idle- 
ness blush. Pretends he to love those with whom he is connected 
. * 2 Thess. iii. 10. .. ;,i.. 
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by the dearest tics,\iKl yet will he not bestir himself for their gutd ^ 
ance, their support, or their advancement in the world ? How iia> 
moral, and cruel, is the part he acts, who slumbers in sensual ease, 
while the wants and ^demands of a helpless family cry aloud, but 
cry in vain, for his vigorous exertions ? Is this a husband, is this a 
father, that deserves to be honoured with those sacred names ? How 
many voices will be lifted up against him at the last day ! Let such 
persons remember the a^vdiil w-ords in Scripture, and tremble. It is 
written in the First Epistle to Timothy, the fifth chapter and eighth 
verse, If any provide not fm' his own^ and specially for those of his orim 
hmise^ he hath denied ihe faith^ and is *morse than an iiifideL 

III. The idle man lives not to himseli^ with any more advantage 
than he lives to the world. It is indeed on a supposition entirely 
opposite, that persons of this character proceed. They imagine tha^ 
how deficient soever they may be in point of duty, they at least con- 
sult their own satisfaction. They leave to others the drudgery of life ; 
and betake themselves, as they think, to the quarter of enjoyment 
and ease. Now, in contradiction to this, I assert, and hope to prove, 
that the idle man, first, shuts the door against all improvement; 
next, that he opens it wide to every destructive folly ; and, lastly, 
that he excludes liimself from the true enjoyment of pleasure. 

First, He shuts the door against improvement of every kind, 
whether of mind, body, or fortune. The law of our nature, the 
condition under w hicli we are placed from our birth, is, that nothing 
good or great is to be acquired, without toil and industry. A price 
is appointed by Providence to be paid for every thing ; and the price 
of improvement is labour. Industry may, indeed, be sometimes dis- 
appointed. 77/c race may not be always to the swifts nor the battle 
to the strong. But, at the same time, it is certain that, in the ordi- 
nary course of things, >vitliout strength, the liattle cannot be gained; 
without swiftness, the race cannot be run with success. In all labour^ 
says the wise man, there is profit ; but the sold of the slu^ard desirethy 
and hath ?tothmg,* If we consult either the improvement of tlie mind, 
or tlie health of the body, it is well known that exercise is the great 
instrumeiit of promoting both. Sloth enfeebles equally the bodily 
and the mental powers. As in the animal system it engenders dis- 
ease, so on the faculties of the soul it brings a fatal rust, 'which cor- 
ro^s and wastes them ; which, in a short time, reduces the brightest 
gemus to the same level with the meanest understanding. The greaf^' 
clillbrenccs wdiich take place among men, are not owing to a distinc- 
tion, tliat nature has made in their original powers, so much as to 
the su])eriour diligence with which some have improved these powers 
beyond others. To no purpose do we possess the seeds of many 
great abilities, if they arc suffered to lie dormant within us. It is 
not the latent possession, but the active exertion of them, which gives 
them merit. 'Hiousands whom indolence has sunk into contemptible 
obscurity, might have come forward to the highest distinction, if idle- 
ness had not frustrated the effect of all their powers. 

Instead of going on to improvement, all things go to decline, with 

* I’rov. xiv. 23. — *iii. 4 . 
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the idle man* His diaracter falls into contempt. His fortune is 
consumed. Disorder, confusion, and embarrassment, mark' his 
whole situation. Observe in what lively colours the state of his 
affairs is described by Solomon. I went by the Jteld of the slothful^ 
and by the vineyaf^d ^ the man void of undet'standir^ : ^d, to / it was 
all grown over with thomsy and nettles had coveted the face there^^; 
and the stone wall thereof was broken down. Then I saw, and considSed 
it well : I looked upon ity and received instmetion.^ In die midst, too, 
of those distresses which idleness brings on its votaries, they must 
submit to innumerable mortifications, which never fail to attend their 
shameful conduct They must reckon on seeing themselves con- 
temned by tlie virtuous and wise, and slighted by tlie thriving part of 
mankind. They must expect to be left behind by every competitor 
for rank or fortune. Tliey will be obliged to humble themselves 
before persons, now far their superiours in tlie world, whom, once, 
they would have disdained to acknowledge as their equals. — It is in 
this manner that a man lives to Iiimself ? Are these the ail vantages 
which were expected to be found in the lap of ease ? The dowm may 
at first have appeared soft : But it will soon be found to cover thorns 
innumerable. How long wilt thou sleepy O sluggard ? When wilt 
thou arise out of thy sleep ? Yet a little sleepy yet a little slumbery a 
little folding of the hands to sleep. So skaU thy povet ty come as one 
that iravelleth ; and thy wanty as an armed man. f — But this is only a 
small part of the evils which persons of this description bring on 
themselves: For, 

In the second place. While in this manner they shut tlie door 
a^inst every improvement, they open it wide to the most destructive 
vices and follies. The human mind cannot remain always unem- 
ployed. Its passions must have some exercise. If we supply them 
not with proper employment, tliey are sure to run loose into riot and 
disorder. While we are unoccupied by what is good, evil is con- 
tinually at hand ; and hence it is said in Scripture, that as soon as 
Satan found the house emptyy he took possession, and filled it witli 
evil spirits.’^ Every man who recollects his conduct, may be satisfied, 
that his hours of idleness have always proved the hours most danger- 
ous to virtue. It was then that criminal desires arose ; guilty pur- 
suits were suggested ; and designs were formed, which, in uieir issue, 
|have disquieted and embittered his whole life. If seasons of idleness 
^e dangerous, what must a continued habit of it prove? HaUtiM 
indolence, hy a silent and secret progress, undermines every virtwin 
the soul. More violent passions run their course, and terminate. 
They are like rapid torrents, which foam, and swell, and bear down 
ev^ thing before them. But after having overflowed their banks, 
their impetuosity subsides. They return, by degi*ees, into their 
natural channel ; and the damage which they have done can be re- 
paired. Sloth is like the slowly-flowing, putrid stream, which stag- 
nates in the marsh, breeds venomous animals, and poisonous plants ; 
and infects witli pestilential vapours the whole country round it. 
Having once tainted the soul, it leaves no. part of it sound; and, at 
• FroVj* xsW. SO, 81, 32. f Prov. zxiv. 33, 34. ' r If Matt. xU. 44. 
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the same time, gives not those alarms to conscience^ wludi the erup- 
tions of bolder and fiercer emotions often occasion. The disease 
which it brings on is creeping and insidious ; and is, on that account 
more 'certainly mortal. 

One constant effect of idleness is, to nourish th6 passions, and, of 
cqursc, to heighten our demands for gratification ; while it unhappily 
withdraws from us the proper means of gratifying these demands. 
If the desires of the industrious man^be set upon opulence or rank, 
upon the conveniences or the splendour of life, he can accomplish 
his desires by methods which are fair and allowabli^ The idle man 
has the same desires with the industrious, but not the saine resources 
for compassing his ends by honourable means. He must therefore 
turn himself to seek by fraud, or by violence, what he caiinot submit 
to acquire by industry. Hence the origin of those multiplied crimes 
to which idleness is daily giving birth in the world; and which con- 
tribute so much to violate the order, and to disturb the i}eace, of 
society. — In general, the children of idleness may be ranked under 
two deiioininations or chisses of men ; both of whom may, too justly, 
be tenned, The children of the devil. Either, incapable of any 
efibrf^ they arc such as sink into absolute meanness of character, and 
contentedly wallow with the drunkard and debauchee, among tlie 
herd of the sensual; until poverty overtakes them, or disease cuts 
them off : Or, they are such as, retaining some remains of vigour, 
arc impelled, by their passions, to venture on a desperate attempt for 
retrieving their ruined fortunes. In this case, they employ the art of 
the feaudulent gamester to ensnare the unwary. They issue forth 
with the highwayman to plunder on the road; or, with the thief and 
the robber, they infest the city by night. From this class, our prisons 
are peopled; and by them the scafibld is furnished witli those 
melanchofy admonitions, which are so often delivered from it to the 
crowd. Such are frequently the tragical, but well-known, conse- 
quences of the vice against which I now warn you. 

In the third, and last place, How dangerous soever idleness maybe 
to virtue, are there not pleasures, it may be said, which attend it ? 
Is there not ground to plead, that it brings a release from the op- 
pressive cares of the world ; and sooths the mind with a gentle satis- 
faction, which is not to be found amidst the toils of a busy and active 
life ? — This is an advanUige which, least of all otliers, we admit it to 

^ 1 . In behalf of incessant labour, no man contends. Occasioiuu 
from toil, and indulgence of ease, is what nature demands, 
and virtue allows. But what we assert is, that nothing is so great 
an enemy to the lively and i^irited enjoyment of life, as a relaxed 
and indolent habit of mind. He who knows not what it is to labour, 
knows not what it is to enjoy. The felicity of human life depends 
on the regular prosecution of some laudable purpose or object, which 
keeps awake and enlivens all our powers. Our happiness consists 
in the pursuit, much more than in the attainment, of any temporal 
good. Rest is agreeable ; but it is only from preceding labours that 
rest acquires its true relish. When the mind is suffered to remain 
in continued inaction, all its powers decay. It soon languishes and 
' : z 2 
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sickens ; ana the pleasures wliich it proposed to obtain from rest, end 
in tediousness and insipidity. To tins, let that<fftiserable set of men 
bear witness, '%ho, after spending great part of tlieir life in active 
industry, have retired to what tliey fimcied was to be a pleaj^ing en- 
joyment of themselves, in wealthy inactivity, and profound repose. 
Where they expected to find an elysiuni, they have found nothi^ 
but a dreary and comfortless waste. Their days have dragged 6^ 
in uniform languor ; with the melancholy remembrance often return- 
ing, of the cheerful hours they piissed, when they were engaged in the 
honest business and labours of the world. 

We appeal to every one who has tlic least knowledge or observ- 
ation of life, whether the busy, or the idle, have the most agreeable 
enjoyment of themselves? Compare them in their families. Coin- 
pare them in the societies with which they mingle ; and remark, 
which of them discover most cheerfulness and gaiety ; which possess 
the most regular flow of spirits ; whose temper is most equal ; whose 
good humour most unclouded. While the active and diligent both 
enliven and enjoy society, the idle are not only a burden to them- 
selves, but a burden to those with whom they are connected ; a nui- 
sance to all whom they oppress with their company. Oii whom does 
time hang so heavy, as on the slothful and lazy ? To whom are the 
hours so lingering ? Wlio arc so often devoured with spleen, are 
obliged to fly to every expedient which can help them to gcit rid of 
themselves? Instead of producing trnn(|ui11ity, indolence produces 
a fretful restlessness of mind ; gives rise to cravings which arc never 
satisfied; nourishes a sickly eflemiriate delicacy, which sours and 
corrupts every pleasure. 

, Enough has now been said to convince every thinking person, of 
the folly, the guilt, and the misery, of an idle state. Let these ad- 
monitions stir us up, to exert ourselves in our different occupations, 
with that virtuous activity which becomes men and Christians. Let 
us arise from the bed of sloth ; ilistribute our time with attention and 
care ; and improve to advantage the opportunities which Providence 
has bestowed. The material business in which our several stations 
engage us, may often prove not sufficient to occupy the w'hole of our 
time and attention. In the life even of busy men, there are frequent 
intervals of leisure. I-et th<‘m takj care, that into these, none of the 
v^s j>f idleness creep. Let some secondary, some subsidiary eni- 
^yment, of a fair and laudable kind, be always at hand to fill up 
those vacant spaces of life, which too many assign, either to corrupt- 
ing amusements, or to mere inaction. We ought never to forget^ 
that entire idleness always borders, either on misery, or on guilt. 

At the same time, let the course of our employments be ordered 
in such a manner, that in carrying them on, we may be also pro- 
moting our eternal interest. With the business of the world, let us 
properly intermix the exercises of devotion. By religious duties, 
and virtuous actions, let us study to prepare ourselves for a better 
world. In the midst of our labours for this life, it is never to be for- 
gotten, that we must Jlr^t seek the kingdom of God^ and his righteous^ 

; and give diligence to make our caUing%nd election m'c. Other- 
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wise, how active sogi^r we may seem to be, iur whole Mtivity ’will 
prove only a laborious idleness : We shall appear, in tl^e '^id, to have 
been busy to no purpose, or to a purpose worse than^ none. Then 
only we fulfil the proper character of Christians, when we join that 
pious zeal which becomes us as the servants of God, willi that 
iildustry which is required of us, as good members of society; 
when, according to tlie exhortation of the Apostle, we are found 
slotliftd in bminessj and, at the sam^ time, fervent in spirit^ sen'ing 
the Lord. * 


SERMON XL. 

ON THE SENSE OF THE DIVINE PRESENCE. 

<» 

Psalm Ixxiii. 23. 

lam continnally U'itk thee 

We live in a world which is full of the Divine presence and power. 
We behold every where around us the traces of that supreme gocxl- 
ness w'hich enlivens and supports the universe. Day uftereth speech 
of it to day; and 7iight sheweth knovoledge of it to 7iight, Yet, sur- 
rounded as we are with the perfections of God, meeting him where- 
ever wc go, and called upon by a thousand objects, to confess his 
presence, it is both the misfortune and the crime of a great part of 
mankind that they are strangers to Him, in wljose world they dwell. 
Occupied with notliing but their pursuits of interest and pleasure, 
they pass through this world, as though God w'ero not there. The 
virtuous and reflecting are })articulaiiy distinguished from the giddy 
and dissolute, by that habitual sense of the Divine Presence which 
characterises the former. To them, nothing appears void of God. 
They contemplate his perfections in the works of nature; and they 
trace his Providence in the incidents of life. When retired from the 
world, he often employs their medittition. When engaged in action, 
he always influences their conduct. Wherever a pious man is, or 
.whatever he does, in the style of the text, he is continmUy with 
God. ^ 

. , The happy effect of this sentiment on the heart, is folly displa)^ 
the context. We see it allaying all the disquiet which the Psalmist, 
m the preceding verses, describes himself to have suffered on account 
of the prosperity of tlie wicked. The first reflection which restored 
tranquillity to his mind, was the reniembt-ance of the presence of God. 
Nevertheless^ I am continually with thee ; thou hast holden me by my 
right hand. He came sensible, that wliatever distresses the righteous 
might suffer for a time, tliev could not fail of being compensated in 
the end, by that 4Jniighly Protector, whose propitious presence ever 
continued to surround them. Whereupon follow those memorable 
expressions of his tntalP^ and joy in God. Thou shall guide tne With 

Rom. xii. 11. 
z 3 
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thy ctmnsel lOndaftemards receive me to glary.^Whom have tin hea- 
vefibut theijjrand there is none upon earth I dStn besides thee* 

Theiie a2r§" principally two effects, which the sense of the Divine 
Presence is fitted to produce upon men. One is, to restrain them 
from vice ; the other, to encourage their virtue. Its operation, as a 
check upon the sinner, is obvious. The perpetual presence of so 
powerful and venerable a witness, is one of the most awful consider- 
ations which can be addressed to die dissolute. It removes all die 
security which secrecy can be supposed to give to crimes. It aggra- 
vates the guilt of them, from being committed in the face of the Al- 
mighty ; and has power to strike terror into the heart of the greatest 
criminal, in the midst of his misdeeds. While this principle of reli- 
gion thus checks and terrifies the sinner, it produces also another 
effect, that of strengthening, and comforting the good man, in the 
practice of his duty. It is the influence of the Divine Presence on 
good men, which, in consequence of the Psalmist’s sentiment, I pur- 
pose to consider. To their character, it belongs* to he continually 
*mith God, I shall endeavour to show the high beneflt and comfort 
which they derive from such a habit of mind ; and shall, for this end, 
first consiaer their internal moral state ; and next, view them as they 
are affected by several of the external accidents and situations of’ 
life. 

Let us begin with considering them in their internal state. The be- 
lief of the Divine Presence acts upon them here, first, as an incitement 
to virtue. The presence of one whom we highly esteem and revere, 
of a sovereign, for instance, a father, or a friend, whose approbation 
we are solicitous to gain, is always found to exalt the powers of men, 
to refine and improve their behaviour. Hence, it has been given ns 
a rule by ancient moralists, that, in order to excel in virtue, we should 
propound to ourselves some person of eminent and distinguished 
wortli ; and should accustom ourselves to act, as if he were standing 
by, and beholding us. To the esteem and approbation of their fel- 
low-creatures, none are insensible. There are few, who, in the con- 
spicuous parts of their life, when they know the eyes of the public 
to be fixed on them, act not their part with propriety and decorum. 
But what is the observation of the public ; what is the presence of 
the greatest or wisest men on oartn, to that presence of die Divinity 
which constantly surrounds us ? The man who realizes to his mind 
tflis august Presence, feels a constant incentive for acquitting himself 
with dignity. He views himself as placed on an illustrious theatre. 
To liavc the Almighty for the spectator and witness of his conduct, 
is more to him than if the whole world were assembled to observe' 
him. Men judge often falsely, always imperfectly, of what passeil 
before them. They are imposed on by specious appearances;^ and 
the artful carry away the praise which is due to the deserving. Even 
supj^osing them to judge fairly, we may want the opportunitv of do- 
ing justice to our character, by any proper displw of it in the sight 
of^e world. Our situation may bury in obscurlly those talents and 
virtues which were entitled to command esteem. But 

lie, in whose presence the good man acti^^^th an impartial, and 
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an unerring, judge pf! worth. No fallacious appearances impose on 
him. No secret vii^^Js hidden from him. He is attd||^ve equally 
to the meanest and the greatest ; and his approbation ^l!^ers eternal 
rewards. The man therefore, wlio sets the Lord always befm'e him^ is 
prompted to excel in virtue, by motives which arc peculiar to him- 
selfj and which engage, on the side of duty, both honour and interest. 
I have kept thy precepts and thy testimonies : for all my ways are before 
thee, * 

Supposing, however, his virtuous ^endeavours to be faithful, many 
imperfections will attend them. A faultless tenoiir of unblemished 
life is beyond the reach of man. Passions will sometimes overcome 
him ; and ''ambition or interest, in an unguarded hour, will turn him 
aside into evil. Hence lie will be ashamed of himself, and disquieted 
by a sense of guilt and folly. In this state, to which we are often re- 
duced by the weakness of human nature, tlie belief of God's continual 
Presence brings relief to the heai't. It acted before as an animating 
principle. It now acts as a principle of comfort. In the midst of 
many imperfections, a virtuous man appeals to his Divine witness, for 
die sincerity of his intentions. Pie can appeal to Him who knows 
his frame^ that, in the general train of his conduct, it is his study 
to keep the law of God. 

Merc law, among men, is rigid and inflexible. As no human law- 
giver cmi look into the hearts of his subjects, he cannot, even though 
he were ever present with them, estimate their character exactly. 
He can make no allowance for particiilar situations. He must pre- 
scribe the same terms to all wdiom he rules ; and treat all alike, ac- 
cording to their outward actions. But eveiy minute diversity of cha- 
racter, tenqier, and situation, is known to God. It is not only from 
what his servants ilo, but from what they seek to do, that he forms 
his judgment of them. He attends to all those circumstances which 
render the trial of their virtue, at any time, peculiarly hard. He 
hears the whisper of devotion as it rises in the soul. He beholds tlie 
tear of conti'ition which falls in secret. He sees the good intentioji 
struggling in its birth ; and pursues it, in its progress, through thos^ 
various obstacles which may prevent it from ripening into action. 
Good men, therefore, in their most humbled and dejected state, draw 
some consolation from his knowledge of their heart. Though they 
may sometimes have erred from tlie right path, they can look up to 
Him who is ever with them, and say, as an Apostle, who had griev- 
ously ofiended, once said to his great Master, thou knowest all 

things : thou lamwesl that Hove thee.^ 

Appealing thus to their omniscient witness, they are naturally 
^i^iootned and encouraged by tlie hope of his clemency. At the same 
' tiniq, it is the peculiar advantage of* this sentiment of the Divine 
Presence, that it prevents such hope from flattering them too much, 
or rising into undue presumption. For while it encourages, it tends 
also to humble, a pious man. If it encourage him, by the reflection 
on all his good (Uspositions being known and attended to by God, it 
humbles hun by me rg||embrance, that his secret sins also are ever in 
• Psalm cxix. t John, xxi. 17. 
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the light of the Divine countenance. So that, by dwelling under the 
sense of God being continually with us, we I^p alive the proper 
temper of a Christian in the soul ; humility, without dejection ; fear, 
mingled with hope. We are cheered, without being lifted up. We 
feel ourselves obnoxious to tlie all-observing eye of justice; but are 
comforted with the thoughts of that iilercy, which, tlirough Jesus 
Christ, the Discerner of all Hcai’ts, holds forth to the sincere and 
penitent. — Such are the blessed effects which this principle of reli- 
gion produces upon the inward moral slate of a good man. Let us 
now', 

In the second place, consider his external circumstances; and 
examine the influence which the same ))rinciple has upon his hap- 
piness, ill several different situations of life. 

Let us first view liiin in what the world calls prosperity ; when 
his circumstances are easy or affluent, and his life flows in a smooth 
untroubled stream. Here, it might be thought, that a sense of the 
Divine Presence could operate upon him only, or chiefly, for pro- 
moting tempei'ance, and restraining the disorilcrs incident to a pros- 
perous state. Valuable effects, indeed, these are; and most conducive 
to the true enjoyment of all that is agreeable in life. But though it, 
doubtless, does exert this salutary influence, yet it stops not there. 
It not only preserves the virtue of a good man amidst the temptations 
of pleasure, but it gives to his prosperity a security, ami a peculiar 
relish, which to others is unknowm. He who is w ithout a sense of 
God upon liis mind, beholds in huinaii affairs nothing but a })erpe- 
tual fluctuation, and vicissitude of events. lie is surrounded with 
unknown causes, wliich may be working his destruction iu secret. 
Ho cannot avoid perceiving, that there hangs over him the* irresistible 
arm of that Providence, whose displeasure he has done nothing to stay 
or avert. But he who, in the day of prosperity, dwells with God, 
is delivered from those disquieting alai ins. He (hvelLs as with a 
friend and protector, from whom he conceives his blessing's to pro- 
ceed. He <1111 appeal to him for the thankfulness witii which he 
receives them ; and for his emit avours to emj)loy them well. He 
trusts that the God whom he serves, will not forsake him ; that the 
goodness which he has already ex})erienced, will continue to bless 
him; and though he believes hims< ^f not exempted from the changes 
of the world, yet, in the midst of these, he has ground to hope, that 
sources of comfort and hap]iiness shall always bo. left open to him. 

Moreover, the pleasures of life, w'hile they la^t, are unspeakably 
heightened by the presence of that Benefactor wiio bestow^s them. 
The pleuijing emotion of gratitude to the giver, mingles with the 
enjoyment of the gift. While to the mere w^orldly man, the whole 
frame of nature is only a VUst irregular fabric ; and the course of 
human affairs no more than a confused succession of foiluitous events : 
all nature is beautified, and every agreeable incident is enlivened, to 
him who beholds God in all things. Hence arise a variety of pleas- 
ing sensations, to fill up those solitary hours, in wUch external pros- 
. perky supplies him with no entertainment. .In the smiling scenes of 
" nature, he contemplates the benignity of ifafi ^P bor. In its sublime 
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objects, he admires his majesty. In its awful and terrible ones, he 
adores his po^r. Ife dwells in this world as in a magnificent 
temple, which is full of the glory of its founder ; and every where 
views nature oiiering up its incense to him, from a thousand altars. 
Such ideas exalt and ennoble the human mind ; and reflect an addi- 
tional lustre on the brightness of prosperity. 

From the prosperous, let us next turn to the afflicted condition 
of a good man. For as prosperity may, affliction certainly will, at 
one time or other, be his lot. It entbrs into the appointed trial of 
his virtue ; and, in one degree or other, is the doom of all. Here 
we shall find various situations occur, in which no relief is equal to 
what a virtuous and holy man derives from a sense of the peipetual 
})resence of God. 

Is he, fi)r instance, thrown into an obscure condition in the wwld, 
without friends to assist him, or any to regard and consider his estate? 
He enjoys the satisfaction of thinking, that though he may be nc- 
glecte(l by men, he is not forgotten of God. Inconsiderable as he is 
in himself^ he knows, that he will not be overlooked by the Almighty, 
amidst the infinite variety of being, or lost in the immensity of his 
w'orks. The ]»oor man can, with as much encouragement as the 
rich or great, lift up his eyes to heaven, and say, Nemtheless, O 
I am conihmnlly mlh thee : Thm boldest me hy my right hand. 
The gracious j^resence of that Supreme Being is allecttd by no 
diversity of rank or fortune. It imparts itself alike to all the vir- 
tuous and upright; like its glorious image, the siiii in the firmament, 
which sheds its rays equally upon tJie humble cottage, and upon the 
palace of kings. In the jiresencc of the great Lord of heaven and 
earth, all the distinctions which vanity has contrived to make among 
men, totally disappear. All ranks arc on one level. The rich and 
the ]wor here indeed meet togcthei' ; without any other distinction 
tiian wliat arises from tlic heart and the soul. 1'he sense of this, 
lifts tlie poor man above contempt; supports his si>irits, when apt to 
be dejected ; and bestow's dignity on the part wdiicli he acts. How 
inconsiderable soever that part may appear in the estimation of an 
injudicious world, it is ennobled, when virtuously performed, by tlie 
approbation of his Divine witness. He can betu* with indifference 
the scorn of the proud, as long as he knows, that tliere is one higher 
than the highest to regard him. He can enjoy himself with jdeasurc 
in his mean habitation, because he believes that God dwells with him 
there. The Divine Presence cheers to him tlic most lonely retreat. 

It accompanies his steps to the most distant regions of the earth. 
If be should be driven into exile from all his friends, and obliged to 
dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, cyeii there God’s hand would 
hold himj and his right hand woidd guide him. Tliough left without 
companion or friend, he never thinks himself desolate, as long as Jic 
can say, I am still with God. 

But though raised abc^ve obscurity or poverty, yet, in any situ- 
ation of fortune, cAiinny and reproach may be the lot of the sci- 
vaiit of God. His goud^teiitions may be misconstrued ; bis cha- 
nictcr unjustly tradii<&^^iid, to the open reviling of enemies, the 
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more bitter unkindness of friends niay sometimes be joined. In this 
situation, when wounded in spirit, and, perhaps, unble to make his 
innocence appear, to whom shall he have recourse for defence, to 
whom make his last appeal, but to that God who is ever present 
with him, and who knoweth his heart? How frequently, amidst the 
injustice and oppression of tlie world, has distressed innocence had 
no other relief but this ? God is my witness. God is my avenger. 
« He hath seen it, and he will repay.” A good conscience, it is 
true, is, of itself*, a powerfid sCip))ort. But God is Lord of the con- 
science ; and it is only when connected with a sense of Divine Pre- 
sence and approbation, that a good conscience becomes a steatly 
principle of fortitude in the mind, under all discouragements. Hence, 
a virtuous man possesses a high degree of independence, both on 
the praise and on the censure of the world. It is enough to him, ifj 
when undergoing the same reproaches which Job suffered from his 
mistaken friends, he am say with him, Behold my mtmss is in heaven^ 
and my record is on high, * He afiects not to divulge his good deeds 
to the world. He is widiout aincern whether the world be acquainted 
with them or not. He knoweth that his Father which is in heavm 
sceth in sea'Ct ; and that his prayers and his ahns come up in grateful 
memorial b^ore him. With me^ it is a mall thing to he judged of you, 
or of marCs judgment ; he that judgeth me, is the Lord, f He shall 
bruigfmih my righteousness, at last, as the light, and my judgment as 
the noon-day. In this consciousness of integi’ity, he looks down with^ 
indifference, as from a superiour station, upon the harsh censures ot 
a giddy and ignorant world. The sense of being continually witli 
God, difliises over his soul a holy calm, which unjust reproach can-i* 
not disturb. In the presence of that august and venerable witaess, 
all the noise and clamours of men, like the raurmurings ot a distant 
storm, die away. 

Lastly, Supposing the character of a good man to be untainted 
by reproach, supposing also Jiis external situation to be opulent or 
distinguisliOil ; many, notwithstanding, and severe, are the distresses 
to which he may be exposed. Secret griefs may be preying upon 
him ; and his heart left to feed in silence on his own bitterness. He 
may labour under sore disease, and discern his earthly frame gra- 
dually moulder into <lust. He i-iuy be deprived of those friends and 
relatives who had been ' tlie chief comforts of his state ; or may be 
obliged to prepare himself for taking farewel of them for ever. In 
the midst of these various afflicting scenes of haman life, no conso- 
lation can be more powerful than what arises fi'om die presence of a 
Divine protector and guardian, to whom oi^ case, with all its sor- 
rows, is perfectly known. , To him, says the Psalmist, Lpoured out 
my complaint, I shewed btfore him my trouble, I looked on my right 
hand, and viewed s but, behold there was no man who cared for my souL 
I said unto thee, O Lord, thou art my reftge. When my spirit was 
ooerwhelmed within me, then thou knewest my poth^ 

We all know, that to communicate ouj^* mePto a faithful friend, 
oi^ gives ease and relief to the burde nc d ^ i ^ art Such communi- 

/ • * Job, xti. 19. t 1 Cor. It. S, 4. f Ftalm cxlii. 2, 3, 4. 
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cation we ore ^icouraged to make, and such relief we ma;/ expect to 
jQnd, in }M>urit% out our heait Wore that God in *aJi(m compassions 
jktm. We may have no earthly friend to whom we can with full 
confidence disclose all our sorrows ; or we may want words in which 
to express them. But God is the searcher of all hearts ; and tb& 
hearer of all prayers. To the secret anguish of the soul, he is iia; 
inattentive witness. Every groan which is heaved from the labour- ^ 
ing bosom, though heard by no human car, reaches his throne. As 
he hiaws our frame^ so he remember^ we are dust ; and thence light 
arises to tlie up'ight in darhiess. For the hope naturally s))rings, that 
this beneficent Being will pity them, as a father pitieth his children ; 
an^, in the midst of those distresses which tlie present circumstances 
of hian render unavoidable, will setid them help from his sanctuaty^ 
Surrounded with this compassionate presence of the Almighty, go^ 
men never view themselves as left in this vale of tears, to bear, soli- 
tary and alone, the whole weight of human woe. In their dark, as 
well as in their brighter hours, God is with them. Even in that valley 
of tlie shadow of death, where no friend, no comforter, can go along 
to aid them, he is with them still. In the last extremity of nature, 
the rod and staff of the Shephet'd (f Israel support them. 

Thus I have shown, though m an imperfect manner, what be- 
nefits holy men derive from a liabitual sense of the Divine Presence. 
It animates and strengthens their virtue. It enlivens* and brightens 
their prosperity. Under various forms of adversity, it affords them 
consolation and relief. — Such considerations, undoubtedly, form 
a strong argument in favour of a devout spirit, and a virtuous life. 
But they are considerations which may, probably, be regarded by 
some, as ideal and visionary ; requiring aid from a heated, or an en- 
thusiastic, fancy, in order to give them force. I readily admit, that, 
amidst the hurry and turbulence of the world, it may he difficult to 
bring these religious sentiments as fully into view, as is necessary for 
their making a just impi'ession on Uie soul. This re(]iiires the efibn 
of an intelligent and feeling mind ; and therefore cannot be expected 
to be commonly found. To the unreflecting crowd, nothing appears 
real, but what is exposed to sense. Wlnit is invisible, is the same to 
them, as if it had no existence. But by the grossness of their own 
conceptions, tliey have no title to measure tlioso of otliers. While 
they affect to treat all considerations taken from the sense of the Di- 
vine Presence as visionary and endiusiastic, it can, on tiie contrary, 
be clearly shown, that they are founded on the most certain and 
unquestionable principles of reason. They essentially belong not to 
revealed only but to ^latural religion. Their reality can be denied 
by none, but those who deny that God exists, «or that he governs the 
world; For if he exists, he must undoubtedly pervade and inspect 
the world which he governs. He must know what is going on 
throughout his own universe ; and especially must know what passes 
within the hearts which he has made, and of which he is to judge. 
To be every wher^resent, is the attribute of liis nature, which, of 
all others, is the most i^^sary to his administi ation of the universe. 
Hiis, accordingly, is a^^Hribute which all religions have ascribed to 
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him. All nations have believed in it. All societies wpeal to it, in the 
solemnities of an oath, by which they determine ccN^)versies. This 
attribute being once admitted to belong to the" Deity, the conse- 
quences which I have deduced from it plainly and naturally follow : 
And every good man has ground to say, O Zjord, 1 am continually 
mth thee. 


SERMON XLI. 

ON PATIENCE. ^ 

Luke, xxi. LO. 

In your Patience “possess ye your souls. 

The imsession qf our souls is a very emphatical expression. It de- 
scribes that state in which a man has both the full command, and the 
undisturbed enjoyment, of himself; in opposition to his undergoing 
some inward agitation which discoin}>oscs his powers. Upon the least 
reflection it must appear, how essential such a state of mind is to 
happiness. He only who thus possesses his soul is capable of pos- 
sessing any other thing with advantage; and, in order to attain and 
preserve this self-jiossessibn, the most important requisite is, the 
habitual exercise of patience. 

I know that patience is apt to be ranked, by many, among the 
more humble and obscure virtues ; belonging chiefly to those wh^t^ 
groan on a sick bed, or who languish in a prison. If their situation 
be, happily, of a different kind, tliey imagine that there is no occasion 
for the discipline of patience being preached to them. But I hope 
to make it appear, that, in every circumstance of life, no virtue is 
more important, both to duty imd to happiness; or more requisite 
for forming a manly and worthy character. It is not confined to a 
situation u( continued adversitj It principally, indeed, regards the 
disagreeable circumstances which are aj)t to occur. But in our 
present state, the (fccurrence of these is so frequent, that, in every 
condition of life, I’atienco is incessantly called forth. Prosperity 
cannot be enjoyed, any more than adversity supported, without it. 
It most enter into the teni|ier, and form the habit of the soul, if we 
w<tiild pass through the world with tranquillity and honour. What 
i purpose is to pouit out some of the chief occasions on which 
Patience is required ; and to recommend and |||iforce the exercise of 
it, in order to our possessbig mr souU. % * 

- 1. Patience under provocations. The wide circle of human 
society is diversified by an endless variety of characters, dispositions, 
and passions. Unifonnity is, in no respect, the genius of the world. 
Every man is marked by some peculiarity whidi distinguishes him 
from another ; ami no where can two individual be found who are 
exactly, and in all respects, alike. Where diversity obtains, 

it cannot but happen, that, in the intercoutii^hicli men are obliged 
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to maintain, their tempers shall often be ill adjusted to .tlmt inter- 
course ; shall and interfere with each other. Hence, in every 
station, the highest as well as the lowest, and in every condition of 
life, public, private, and domestic, occasions of irritation frequently 
arise. We are provoked, sometimes by the folly and levity of those 
with whom we are 'connected ; sometimes by their indifference, or 
neglect; by the incivility of a friend, the haughtiness of a superiour, 
or the insolent behaviour of one in lower station. Hardly a day 
passes, without somewhat or other occurring, which serves to ruffle 
the man of inij)atient spirit. Of course, such a man lives in a con- 
tinual storm. He knows not what it is to enjoy a train of good 
humour. Servants, neighbours, friends, spouse, and children, all, 
through the unrestrained violence of his temper, become sources of 
disturbance and vexation to him. In vain is affluence; in vain, are 
health and prosperity. The least trifle is ‘sullicient to discompose his 
mind, and poison his pleasures. His very amusements arc inixeil 
with turbulence and passion. 

1 would beseech this man to consider, of what small moment the 
provocations which lie receives, or at least imagines hinsclf to re- 
ceive, arc really in themselves ; but of what great moment he makes 
them, by suffering them to dbprive liiiu of the possession of himself. 

I would beseech liim to consider, how many hours of luqipincss he 
tlirows away, which a little more patience would allow him to enjoy ; 
and how much he puts it in the power of the most insignificant per- 
sons to render him miserable. But who can expect,” we hear him 
exclaim, ‘‘ that he is to possess the insensibility of a stone ? How 
% is it possible tor human nature to endure so many repeated provoca- 
“ tioiis? or to bear calmly with such unreasonable behaviour?” — My 
brother! If you can bear with no instances of unreasonable be- 
haviour, witlidraw yourself from the world. You are no longer lit 
I to live ill it. Leave tlic intercourse of* men. llelrcal to the moun- 
tain and the desert; or shut yourself up in a cell. For here, in the 
midst of society, offences mml come. You might as well exjiect, when 
you belield a calm atmosphere, and a clear sky, that no clouds were 
ever to rise, and no winds to blow, as that your life was long to pro- 
ceed, without receiving provocations from human ftailty. llie care- 
less and the imprudent, the giddy and the fickle, the ungrateful and 
the interested, every where meet us. They are tins briars and the 
thorns, with which the paths of huinuii life are beset. He only who 
can hold his course among them witii patience and eqiianiinily, he 
who is prepared to bear what he must expect to happen, is worthy 
of the name of n mau.|l 

* .Did yom- only preserve yourself composetl for a moment, you would 
jHircelye the insignificancy of most of those provocations which you 
magnify so highly. When a few suns more have rolled over your 
head, the storm will have, of itself, subsided ; tlie cause of your pre- 
sent impatience and disturbance will be utterly forgotten. Can you 
not, tlien, anticipateltliis hour of calmness to yourself ; and begin to 
enjoy the peace which^r^ will certainly bring ? If others have be- 
haved improperly,"^ leai^ ^hiem to their own folly, without becoming 
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the victim of their caprice, and punishing yourself on their account 

— Pati^ce, in this exercise of it, cannot be too much studied by all 
who wish their life to flow in a smooth stream. It is the reason of a 
man, in opposition to the passion of a child. It is the enjoyment of 
peace, in opposition to uproar and confusion. He that hath no rule 
ooer his <nm spirit, is like a city that is broken damn, and without walls** 

— The next important exercise of Patience is, 

II. Patience under disappointments. These will often happen 
to the best and wisest men ; sbmetimes to the wisest and best*con- 
certed plans. They may happen, too, not through any imprudence 
of those who have devised the plan, not even through the malice or 
ill design of otliers ; but merely in consequence of some of those 
cross incidents of life which could not be foreseen. On such occa* 
sions, persons of a warm and sanguine temper are presently in a 
ferment. They had formed their hopes, as they tliink, upon the 
jiistcst grounds. They had waited long for success ; and home with, 
many delays. But when their designs are brought to so unexpected 
an issue ; when, without any fault of tlieir own, they find their hopes 
finally blasted, all patience forsakes them ; they no longer possess 
their souls ; the most p^issionate exclamations break forth. To 
“ whom, except to them, could such a disappointment have hap- 
“ pened ? Since the creation of the world, was such a combination 
** of disastrous incidents ever beheld ? Why are they doomed to 

be so unfortunate beyond all others?” — Alas! how unskilfully 
have you calculated the course of human events ? How raslily and 
presumptuously had you trusted to success ? To whom was it ever 
given, to guard against all the vicissitudes, which tlie fluctuating 
fashion of the world is incessantly bringing about? If one friend, to 
whom you looked up, has died, or another has lost his influence and 
power; if the opinion of the public is changed, and its favour has 
been withdrawn ; if some mistakes have occurred to lessen tlie good- 
will of a patron on whom you depended ; i^ through the concurrence 
of these, or such like circumstMnees, a more fortunate rival has pre- 
vailed against you ; what is there in all tliis, that differs from the 
ordimiry lot of man ? Are we not, each in his turn, doomed to ex- 
perience the unceitainty of worldly pursuits ? Why, then, aggravate 
our misfortunes by the unreasomble violence of an impatient spirit? 
If our designs have failed through rashness or misconduct, let us 
blame ourselves. If tliey have failed through circumstances which 
we could not prevent, let us submit to the fate of man ; and wait, with 
patience, till a more favourable opportunity shall occur of regaining 
success. ^ 

Meanwhile, let us turn to the other side of the prospect; and 
calmly consider how dubious it was, whether the success which we 
longed for would have proved a blessing. Whjo knoweth what is good 
for man in this life ? Perhaps, the accomplishment of our designs 
might have been pregnant with misery. Perhaps, from our present 
disappointment, future prosperity may rise. Of such milooked-for 
issues, we all know there have been many examples. Who can tell, 

• PhW. MV. 38. 
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whether our case may not add one to the number ? ~ A t any rate, 
let us recollect, diat there is a Supreme Ruler, who disj^ioses of the 
of&irs of men ; under whom, all second causes work only as sub« 
ordinate agents* Looking up to that irresistible arm which is 
stretched over our heads, let us be calm; let us submit, and adore. 
Either to despair, or to rage, under disappointments, is sinful. By 
the former, we injiu’e ourselves ; by the latter, we insult Pravidence, 
and provoke its displeasure to continue. To possess our souls in pa- 
tience is, at once, our wisdom as men, and our duty as Christians, llie 
benefits of this virtue are so often repeated in this world, that good 
policy alone would recommend it to every thinking man. Disap* 
pointments derange, and overcome, vulgar minds. The patient and 
the wise, by a proper improvement, frequently make them contribute 
to their high advantage. — Let me next recommend, 

III. Patience under restraints. Numerous are the restraints 
imposed on us, by the nature of the human condition. To the re- 
straints of authority and law, all must submit. The restraints of 
education and discipline lie on the young. Considerations of health 
restrain the indulgence of pleasure. Attentions to fortune restrain 
expence. Regard to friends, whom we are bound to please; respect 
to established customs, and to the opinions of society, impose restraint 
on our general behaviour. There is no man, in any rank of life, 
who is always at liberty to act according as he would incline. In 
some quarter or other, he is limited by circumstances, that either 
actually coniine, or that ought at least to confine and restrain him. 

These restraints, the impatient are apt to scorn. They will needs 
burst the barriers which reason had erected, or their situation had 
formed; and, without regard to consequences, give free scope to 
their present wish. Hence, many dangei’ous excesses flow ; much 
confusion and misery arc produced in human life. Hat! men the 
patience to submit to their condition, and to wait till it should allow 
them a freer indulgence of their desires, they might, in a short time, 
obtain the power of gratifying them with safety. If the young, for 
instance, would undergo, with patience, the labours of education, 
they would rise, at a proper period, to honours, riches, or ease. If 
the infirm would, with patience, bear the regu&tions which their 
constitution demands, they might regain the comforts of healtli. If 
persons of straitened fortune hod patience to conform themselves to 
their circumstances, and to abridge their pleasures, they might, 
degrees, improve and advance their state. Whereas, by eagerness 
of temper, and precipitancy of indulgence, they forfeit all the ad- 
vantages which patience woind have procured ; and incur the opposite 
fevils to their full extent. 

In the present state of human afiairs, no lesson is more necessaiy 
to be learned by all, . to be inculcated on the young, and to be prac- 
tised by the old, than tliat of patient submission to necessity. For, 
under the law of necessity, we are all inevitably placed. No man is, 
or can 'be, always his own master. We are obliged, in a thousand 
cases, to submit and obey. The discipline of patience preserves our 
minds easy, by conforming tlwm to our state. By the impetuosity 
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of an impatient and unsubmitting temper, we fight against an uncoDi* 
querable power; and aggravate the evils we must endure. — Another 
important exercise ofithe virtue concerning which we discourse, is, 

IV. Patience under injuries and wrongs. To these, amidst tlie 
present confusion of the world, all are exposed. No station is so 
higli, no fK)wer so great, no character so unblemished, as to ex- 
empt men from being attacked by rashness, malice, or envy. * To 
behave under such attacks witli due patience and moderation, is, it 
must be confessed, one of the most trying exercises of virtue. Bu4 
in order to prevent mistakes on this subject, it is necessary to observe, 
that a tame submission to wrongs is not required by religion, r 
are, by Jio means, to imagine, that religion tends to extinguiskipe^/ 
sense of honour, or to suppress the exertion of a manly Spi^ ^ is 
under a false apprehension of this kind, that Christian patience is 
sometimes stigmatised in discourse as no other than a different name 
for cowardice. On ' the contrary, every man of virtue ought to feel 
what is clue to liis character, and to support properly his own rights. 
Kesenlment of wrong, is an useful principle in human nature ; and 
for the wisest purposes, was implanted in our frame. It is the neces- 
sary guard of private rights ; mid the great restraint on the insolence 
of the violent, who, if no resistance were made, would trample on 
the gentle and peaceable. 

liesentment, however, if not kept within due bounds, is in hazard 
of rising into fierce and cruel revenge. It is the office of patience, to 
temper resentment by reason. In this views it is most properly 
described in the Tex4 by a mm*s possessmg his sotd; acting tlie part 
which selt-ilefence, which justice, or honour, require him to act, with- 
out being transported out of himself by the vehemence of miger; op 
insisting on such degrees of reparation as bear no proportion to the 
wrong that he has suffered. What proportion, for instance, is there 
between the life of a man, and an affront received by some rash ex- 
pression in conversation, which the wise would have slighted ; and 
which, in the course of a few weeks, would have been forgotten by 
every one ? How fantastic, thei), how unjustifiable, are those sup- 
posed laws of modern honour, wiiicli, for such an affront, require no 
less reparation than the death of a fellow-creature ; anil which, to 
obtain this rcjiaratioii, require ' man to endanger his own life? 
Laws which, as they have no foundation in reason, never received 
the least sanction from any of the wise and polished nations of anti- 
quity ; but were devised in the darkest ages of the world, and are 
del ived to us from the ferocious barbarity of Gotiiic manners. 

Nothing is so inconsistent with self-])ossession as violent anger. It 
overpowers reason ; confounds our ideas ; distorts the appearantSi^ 
and blackens the colour, <fi every object. By the storm which it 
raises witliiii, and by the mischiefs which it occasions without, it 
generally brings, on the passionate and revengeful man, greater 
misery than he can brii^ on his enemy. Patience allays tliis de- 
structive tempest, by maxing room for the return of calm and sobeir^ 
IhoMghjj^ r It suspends the blow tirhich sudden resentment was ready 
io inflict^ It disposes us to attend^ the alleviating cireiimstances 
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which may be discovered in the midst of the wrongs we sup|$bse 
ourselves to have suffered.- Hence it naturally inclines to the mo- 
derate and gentle side ; and while it allows all proper measures to be 
taken, both for safety, and for just redress, it makes way for return- 
ing peace. Witliout some degree of patience exercised under inju- 
ries, human life would be rendered a state of perpetual hostility; 
offences and retaliations would succeed to one another in endless 
train ; and the world would become a fi^ld of blood. — It now re- 
mains to recommend, * 

V. Patience under adversity and affliction. This is the most 
CHimmon sense in which this virtue is understood; as it respects 
poverty, old age, loss of friends, and the other calamities 
whi^h at^ incident to Iniman life. Though a man live many yearsy 
midr^oice in them aU^ yet let him remember the days of darkness^ 
for they shall be many. * Tlie various duties to which patience, 
under this view, gives rise, afford a larger subject to discourse than 
I am at present to pursue. In general, there are two chief exer- 
cises of patience under adversity ; one respecting God, and another 
respecting men. 

Patience with respect to God, must, in the days of trouble, sup- 
press the risings of. a murmuring and rebellious spirit. It must 
appear in that calm resignation to the will of Heaven, which is ex- 
pressed in those pious sentiments of ancient good men : I was dwnb s 
I opened not my tnouth^ because thou didst it. It is the Lord^ let him 
do what seemeth good in his eyes. Shall we receive good at the hand of 
the Lordj and shall we not receive evil also ? This is loyalty to the 
great Governour of tlie universe. Tliis is that reverence W'hich so 
well becomes creatures who know they are dependent, and who must 
confess themselves to be sinful. Such a spirit is fitted to attract the 
favour of Heaven, and to bring the severe visitation sooner to a 
close. Whereas the stubborn and impatient, who submit not them- 
selves to the decrees of the Most High, require to be humbled and 
subdued by a continuance of chastisement. 

Patience in adversity, with respect to men, must appear by the 
composure and tranquillity of our behaviour. The loud complaint, 
the querulous temper, and fretfiil spirit, disgrace every character. 
They show a mind that is iinmannetl by misfortunes. We weaken' 
thereby the sympathy of others ; and estrange them from the offices 
of kindness and comfort. Tlie exertions of jiity will be feeble, 
when it k' mingled with contempt At . the same time, by thus 
weakly yielding to adversity, we allow its weight to bear us down 
viith double pressure. Patience, by preserving comjwsure witliin, 
firsts the impression which trouble makes from without. By leaving 
the "mind open to every consolation, it Yiaturally tends to alleviate 
our burden. — To maintain a steady and unbroken mind, amidst 
all the shocks of the world, forms the highest honour of a man. 
Patience, on such occasions, rises to magnanimity. It shows a great 
2tid noble mind, which is able to rest on itsfelf^ op God, and a good 
conscience : which can enjoy jtself affiidst^^all evils ; and would rather 
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endure the greatest hardships, than submit to what was dishonour*^ 
able, in order to obtai^relief. This gives proof of a strength that 
is derived from Heaven. It is a beam of the immortal light, shining 
on the heart Such patience is the most complete triumph of reli* 
gion and virtue; and accordingly it has ever characterised those 
whose names have been transmitted with honour to posterity. It 
has ennobled the hero, the saint, and the martyr. We are troubled 
on eocry side^ yet not distressed; uoe are pn-plexed^ but not in despair j 
persecuted^ hut not forsaken ; ca^t donate but not destroyed. * 

Thus I have traced Patience through several of its most important 
operations in different circumstances of life; under provocations; 
under disappointments; under restraints; under injuries; and under 
afflictions. We now see, that it is a virtue of universal use. No man, 
in any condition, can pass his days with tolerable comfort who has 
not learned to practise it His prosperity will be continually dis- 
turl^d ; and his adversity will be clouded with double darkness. He 
will be uneasy and troublesome to all with whom he is connected ; 
and will be more troublesome to himself than to any other. — Lret 
me particularly advise those who wish to cultivate so necessary a vir-« 
tue, to begin meir cultivation of it, on occasions when small offences 
and provocations arise. It is a great, but common error to imagine, 
Aat we are at liberty to give loose reins to temper among the trivial 
* occurrences of life. No excuse for irritation and impatience can be 
worse, than what is taken from the person being inconsiderable, or 
the incident being slight, which threw us off our guard. With in*- 
considerable persons we are surrounded. Of slight incidents, the 
bulk of human life is composed. In the midst of these, the ruling 
temper of the mind is formed. It is only by moderation and self- 
command then acquired, tliat we can inure ourselves to patience, 
when the great conjunctures of life shall put it to a severer trial. If 
neglected then, we shall afterwards solicit its return in vain. If t/mc 
hast mn VDith footmen^ and they ham varied thee^ horn canst thou con-' 
tend mth horses F And if in the Itvid of peace^ *a)herein thou trustedst^ 
they wearied thee^ the^i how wilt thou do in the sweUitigs of Jordan ? f 
In order to assist us in the acquisition of this grace, let us often 
contemplate that great model of it, which is displayed in the whole 
life of our Saviour Jesus Christ. '^Vhosc temper was ever tried by 
moi'e frequent provocations, more repeated disappointments, more 
flagrant injuries, or more severe distress ? Yet, amidst them all, inre be^ 
hold him patiently enduring the contradiction of sinnet'S; to their rud&* 
ness, o])posing a mild and unruffled, though Arm, spirit; and, in tlie 
cause of mankind, generously bearing with ever}' indignity. WeU 
might he say. Learn of me, for I am meek^ and lomy in he^^ X 
Having such a high example before our eyes, let us be ashamm of 
those SiUlies of impatience which we so often suffer to break forth in 
the midst of prosperity. By a more manly tranquillity and self- 
command, let us discover to the world, that, as men, and as Chris- 
tians, we have leari^^d ih patience to possess our souk. 

* 8 Cor. iv. 8, 0. t Jer. ly}. 5. t Ma^ xi. 89. 
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SERMON XLirt 

ON MODERATION. 

Phil. iv. 5. 

Let your Moderation be kncfwn unto all men. 

The present state of man is neither doomed to constant misery, nor 
designed for complete happiness. It is, in general, a mixed state, of 
comfort and sorrow, of prosperity and adversity ; neither brightened 
by uninterrupted sunshine, nor overcast with per})etual shade ; but 
subject to alternate successions of the one, and the other. While 
such a state forbids despair, it also checks presumption. It is 
equally adverse to despondency of mind, and to high elevation of 
spirits. The temper which best suits, is expressed in the Text by 
moderation ; which, us the habitual tenour of tlie soul, the Apostle 
exhorts us to discover in our wdiole conduct; let it be hwmi unto all 
men. This virtue consists in tlie equal balance of the soul. It im- 
ports such proper government of our passions and pleasures, as 
shall prevent us from running into extremes of any kind ; and shall 
produce a calm and temperate frame of mind. It chiefly respects 
our conduct in that state which comes under the description of eos^s 
or prospeiity. Patience, of which I treated in the preceding Dis- 
course, directs the proper regulation of the mind, under the disagree- 
able incidents of life. Mocleration determines the bounds within 
which it should remain, when circumstances arc agreeable or pro- 
mising. What I now purpose is, to point out some of the chief 
insUinces in which Moderation ought to take place, and to show the 
importance of preserving it. 

I. Moderation in our wishes. The active mind of man seldojn 
or never rests satisfied with its present condition, how prosperous 
soever. Originally formed for a wider range of objects, for a higher 
sphere of enjoyments, it finds itself, in every situation of fortune 
straitened and confined. Sensible of deficiency in its state, it is 
ever sending forth the fond desire, the aspiring wish, after something 
beyond what is enjoyed at present. Hence, that restlessness which 
prevails so genei’ally among mankind. Hence, tliat disgust of {dear 
sures which they have tried; that passion for novelty; that ambition 
of rising to some decree of eminence or felicity, of which tliey have 
formed to themselves an indistinct idea. Ail which may be con- 
sidered as indications of a certain native, original greatness in the 
human soul, swelling beyond the limits of its present condition, and 
parting at the higher objects for whictli it was made. Happy, if 
thesedatent remains of our primitive state served to direct our wishes 
towards their proper destination, and to lead us into the path of 
true bliss ! 

But, in this dark and bewildered state, the ^piring tendency of 
our nature unfortunately takes an opposite direc^on, and feeds a very 
misplaced ambition. The flattering appearances which here present 
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themselves to sense the distinctions which fortune confers; the ad« 
vantages and pleasures which we imagine the world to be capable of 
bestowing, fill up the ultimate wish ot mok men. These are the ob- 
jects which engross their solitary musings, and stimulate their active 
labours ; which warm the of the young, animate tlie industry 

of the middle-aged, and often keep alive the psissions of the old, until 
the very close of life. Assuredly, there is nothing unlawful in our 
wishing to be ireed from whatever is disagreeable, and to obtain a 
fuller enjoyment of the comforts of life. But when these wishes are 
not tempered by reason, they arc in danger of precipitating us into 
much extravagance and folly. Desires and wishes arc the first springs 
of action. When they become exorbitant, the whole character is 
likely to be tainted. If we suffer our fancy to create to itself worlds 
of ideal happiness ; if we feed our imagination with plans of opulence 
and s))lendour iar beyond our rank; if we fix to our wishes certain 
stages of high advancement, or certain degrees of uncommon reput- 
ation or distinction, as the sole stations of felicity ; the assured con- 
sequence will be, that we shall become unhappy in our present state; 
unfit for acting the part, and discharging the duties that belong to 
it; we shall discompose the peace and order of our minds, and foment 
many hurtful passions. Here, then, let Moderation begin its reign ; 
by bringing within reasonable bounds the wishes that we form. As 
soon as they become extravagant, let us check them by proper reflec- 
tions on the fallacious nature of tliose objects which the world hangs 
out to allure desire. 

You have strayed, my friends, from the road wdiich conducts to 
felicity ; you have dishonoured the native dignity of your souls, in 
allowing your wishes to terminate on nothing higher than worldly 
ideas oi greatness or happiness. Your imagination roves in a land 
of shadows. Unreal forms deceive you. It is no more than a phan- 
tom, an illusion of happiness which attracts your fond admiration ; 
nay, an illusion of happiness which often conceals much real misery. 
Do you imagine, that all are happy, who have attained to those sum- 
mits of distinction, towards which your wishes aspire? Alas! how 
frequently has experience showed, that where roses were supposed to 
bloom, nothing but briars and thorns grew ? Reputation, beauty, 
riches, grandeur, nay, royalty itself^ would, many a time, have been 
gladly exchanged by the possessors, ibr that more quiet and humble 
station, witli which ^ ou are now dissatisfied. With all that is splendid 
and shining in the world, it is decreed that tliere should mix many 
deep shades of woe. On the elevated situations of fortune, the great 
calamities of life chiefly fall, lliere the storm spends its violence, 
and there the thunder' breaks ; while safe and unhurt the inhabitant 
of the vale remains below. — Retreat, then, from those vain and per- 
nicious excursions of extravagant desire. Satisfy yourselves with 
what is rational and attainable. Train your minds to moderate views 
of human life, and human happiness. Remember, and admire, the 
wisdom of Agur’s wish. Scniove far from me vanity and lies. Give 
me neither pacerty nor riches. Feed me voith food convenient fot' me • 
Ltsf I be jfiiB, and deny thee, and say. Who is the Ijord f or lest I 
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be pooTj and steals and take the name qf my God in vain. ** Let. me 
recommend, 

II. MciDERATiON in our pursuits. Wishes and desires rest within. 
If immoderate and improper, though they taint the heart, yet society 
may not be affected by them. The obscure and harmless individual 
may indulge his dreams, without disturbing the public peace. But 
when the active pursuits in which we engage rise beyond moderation, 
they fill the world witli great disorders ; often with flagrant crimes. 
Tills admonition chiefly respects the ambitious men of the world. I 
say not tliat all ambition is to be condemned ; or that high pursuits 
ought, on every occasion, to be checked. Some men are formed by 
nature, for rising into conspicuous stations of life. In following the 
impulse of their minds, and properly exerting the talents with which 
has blessed them, there is room for ambition to act in a laudable 
sphere, and to become the instrument of much public good. But 
this may safely be pronounced, that the bulk of men are ready to 
over-rate their own abilities, and to imagine themselves equal to 
higher things than they were ever <lesigncd for by nature. Be sober, 
therefore, in fixing your aims, and planning your destined pursuits. 
Beware of being led aside from the plain path of sound and moderate 
conduct, by those false lights which self-flattery is always ready to 
hang out. By aiming at a mark too high, you may fall short of 
what it was within your power to have reached. Instead of attaining 
to eminence, you may expose yourselves to derision; nay, may 
bring upon your heads manifold disasters. I say to every man that 
is amon^ youy not to think qf himself more highly than he ottght to thinks 
hut to iJiinJc soberly, \ 

Whatever your aims be, there is one exercise of moderation which 
must be enjoined to those of the greatest abilities, as well fxs to others ; 
that is, never to transgress the bounds of moral duty. Amidst the 
warmth of pursuit, accustom yourselves to submit to tlie restraints, 
which religion and virtue, which propriety and decency, which regard 
to reputation and character, impose. Think not, that there are no 
barriers which ought to stop your progress. It is from a violent and 
im))etiious spirit that all the evils spring, which arc so often found to 
• a<‘company ambition. Hence, in private life, the laws of truth and 
honour are violated. Hence, in public contests, the peace and welfai’e 
of nations have been so often sacrificed to the ambitious projects of 
the great The man of moderation, as he is temperate in his wishes, 
so in his pursuits he is regulated by virtue. A good conscience is to 
him more valuable tlian iuiy success. He is not so much bent on 
the accomplishment of any design, as to take a dishonourable step, in 
order to compass it. He can have patience. He can brook disap- 
pointments. He can yield to uiisurmountable obstacles; and, by 
gentle and gradual progress, is more likely to succeed in the end, 
thmi others are, by violence and impetuosity. In his highest enter- 
prise, he wishes not to have the appearance of a meteor, which fires 
the atmosphere ; or of a comet, w'hich astonishes the public by its 
blazing, eccentric course; but rather to resembl- hose steady lumin- 
* Prov. XXX, 8, 0. ' ; xii. 3. 
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arles of hf^vm, iii^dr orbits with a dlcht and regular 

motion, f^e appfby^S hidli^^^ljhereby to the virtuous, the wise, and 
discerning ; -lihd, a te^Wate and uneicceptioiiabte^'^^nduct, 
escapes tnose- dangers which persons of an opposite description are 
perpetually ready to incur. ^ 

III. B£ moderate in your expectations. When your state i^'flour^ 
ishihg, and the course of events proceeds according to your wish,^ 
suffer not your minds to lie vainly lifted up. Flatter not yourselves 
with high prospects of the, incrtasiiig favours of the world, and the 
continuing applause of men. Say not within your hearts, My nioun* 
tain^ttan^ strongs and shall iiem' be m(wed. I shall never see adversity. 
T6i^rr(r(!0 shall be as this day^ and mate abundantly. — You are 
betraying yourselves; you arc laying a sure foundation of disappoint- 
ment and misery, when you allow your fancy to soar to such lofty pin- 
nacles of confident hope. By building your house in this airy region, 
you are preparing for yourselves a great and cruel fall. Your tnist 
is the spide»^s voeL You may lean mi your house; but it shall not 
stand. You may hold it fast; but it shall not endure. For, to man 
on earth it was never granted, to gratify all his hopes ; or to perse- 
vere in one tract of uninterrupted prosperity. Unplejising vicissitudes 
never fail to succeed those that were grateful. The fashion <f the 
*mrldg how gay or smiling soever, passethg and often passeth sud- 
denly, awy. 

By Want of moderation in our hopes, we not only increase dejection 
wBi^ disappointment comes, but wc accelerate disappointment; we 
bring forward, with greater speed, disagreeable changes in our state. 
For the natural consequence of presuin})tuous ex])ectation, is rash- 
ness in. conduct He who indulges confident security, of course 
neglects due precautions against the dangers that threaten him ; and 
his tall will be foreseen and predicted. He not only exposes himself 
unguarded to dangers, but he multiplies them against himself. By 
presumption and vanity, he either provokes enmity, or incurs con- 
tempt 

Ihe arrogant mind, and the proud hope, are equally contrary to 
religion, and to prudence. The world cannot bear such a spirit; 
and Provitlence seldom fails to check it. The Almighty beholds 
with displeasure those who, intoxicat^'d with prosperity, forget their, 
dependence on that Supreme Power which raised them uj). His 
government of the world has been in notliing more conspicuous 
than in brhiging law the lofty looks of man, and scattermg the proud in 
the imiginations their minds. — Is not this the great Babylon which 
1 have built by (he might of my power, and for the hmmir (f my Ma^ 
jestyP* Thus exclaimed the presumptuous monarch in the pride of 
his* heart But, lo ! when the word was yet in his mouth, the yisit- 
4 itic)lf* fropi Heaven came, and the voice was heard ; O, Nebuchad- 
nezssar! to thee it is spoken; thy kingdom is depayted frmn thee.— He 
that exatteth himself shall be humbled; and he that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted, f A temperate spirit, and moderate expectations, 
are the. best safeguard of the mind in this uncertain and changing 
* Dan. if. 30, 31. t Luke, xit. 11. 
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state. They enable us to pass through 

we rise the world, they contribuMti^^ur if we 

must falVlliey render our fall the vf 

IV. Moderation in our pleasures is on important ex^cise of the 
virtue which we are now considering. It is an invariable law of our pre- 
sent, conation, that every pleasure which is pursued to excess, con- 
verts itself into poison. What was intended for the cordial and tjt* 
freshment of human life, through want of moderation, we turn to its 
bane. In all the pleasures of sense, •it is apparent, that'only.when 
indulged within certain limits, tliey confef satisfaction. No sooner 
do we pass the line which temperance has drawn, than pernicious 
effects come forward and show themselves. Could I lay open to 
your view the monuments of deatli, they would read a lecture in fiir 
vour of moderation, much more |)owerful than any that the most 
eloquent preacher can give. You would behold the graves peopled 
with tlie victims of intemperance. You would behold those cham- 
bers of darkness hung round, on every side, with the trophies of 
luxurj^, drunkenness, and sensuality. ISo numerous would you find 
those martyrs of iniquity, that it may safely be asserted where war 
or pestilence have slain their thousands, intemperate pleasure has 
slain its ten thousands. 

While the want of moderation in pleasure brings men to an un- 
timely grave, at the same time, until tliey arrive there, it pursues and 
afflicts mem with evils innumerable. To what cause so much os U> 
this, ore owing, faded youth, and premature old age ; an enerva^ 
body, and an enfeebled mind ; together with all that long train of 
diseases, which the indulgence of appetite and sense have introduced 
into the world ? Health, cheerfulness, and vigour, are known to be 
the offspring of temperance. The man of moderation brings to all 
the natural and innocent pleasures of life, that sound, uncorrupted 
relish, which gives him a much fuller enjoyment of them, than the 
palled and vitiated appetite of the voluptuary allows him to know. 
He culls the flower of every allowable gratification, without dwelling 
upon it until the flavour be lost. He tastes the sweet of every plea- 
sure, without pursuing it till the bitter dregs rise. Whereas the man 
of opposite chai'acter dips so deep, that he never fails to stir an im- 
pure and noxious sediment, which lies at the bottom of the cup. — In 
the pleasures, besides, which are regulated by moderation, there is 
always that dignity which goes along witli innocence. No man nee^s 
to be ashamed of them. They are consistent with honour ; with the 
favour of God, and of man. But the sensualist, who disdains all re- 
straint in his pleasures, is odious in the public eye. His vices be- 
come gross ; his character contemptible ; and he ends in being a 
burden both to himself and to society! Let me exhort you once 
more,' 

V. To moderation in all your passions. This exercise of the vir- 
tue is the more requisite, because Uiere is no passion in human nature 
but what has, of itself, a tendency to run into excess. For all pas- 
sion implies a violent emotion of mind. Of course, it is apt to 
derange tlie re^lar course of our ideas ; and to produce confusion 
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within. ^ Nothingi .at the some time, is more seducing tb|^,pasjsion* 
During me time when it grows and swells, it constanth^^l^sw’^ tp * 
our app^hefisioh, the tumtilt which it creates, by meaps attilikMEi- 
sand false arguments which it forms, and brings to its aid. , Qf idrae 
passions, such asi anger and resentment, the excess is so jJi^^dRsly 
dangerous, as loudly to call for moderation. He whogii^liimseff 
up to the impetuosity of such passions, without restraint, is univer* 
sdly condemned by the world ; and hardly accounted a man of sound 
mind. But, what is less apt to be attended to, some even of those 
passions which are reckoned innocent, or whose tendency to disorder 
and evil is not apparent, stand, nevertheless, in need of moderation 
and restraint, as well as others. For such is the feebleness of bur 
nature, that every passion which has for its object any worldly go<Hl, 
is in hazard of attaching us too strongly, and of transporting us be- 
yond the bounds of reason. If allowed to acquire the full and unre- 
strained dominion of the heart, it is sufficient, in various situations, 
to render us miserable ; and almost in every situation, by its ingross- 
ing power, to render us negligent of duties which, as men or Chris- 
tians, we are bound to peri'orni. 

Of the insidious growth of passion, therefore, we have great reason 
to beware. We ought always to have at hand considerations, which 
may assist us in tempering its warmtli, and in regmning possession of 
our souls. Let us be persuaded, tliat moments of [)assion are always 
moments of delusion; that nothing truly is, w'hat it then seems to be; 
that all the opinions which we then form, are erroneous; and all the 
judgments wliich we pass, arc extravagant. Let mcxleration accus- 
tom us to wait until the fumes of passion be spent ; until the mist 
which it has raised begin to be dissipated. We shall then be able to 
see where truth and right lie ; and reason shall, by degrees, resume 
the ascendant. On no occasion let us imaguie, that strength of mind 
is shown by violence of pivssion. This is not the strength of men, 
but the impetuosity of cliildrcn. It is the strength of one who is in 
the delirium of a fever, or under the disease of madness. The 
strength of such a person is indrrcd incre<ascd. But it is an unnatural 
strength ; w'hich, being under no projier guidance, is directed to- 
wards objects that occasiv)n his destruction. True strength of mind 
is shown in governing aiul resist mg passion, not in giving it sco})ej 
in restraining the wild beast wkliin ; and acting, on the most trying 
occasions, according to the Jl&tes of conscience, and temperate 
Reason. 

Thus I have pointed out, in several instances, how moderation 
ought to be displayed : moderation in our wishes ; moderation in our 
pursuits ; moderation in our hopes ; moderation in our pleasures ; 
moderation in our passions. It is a principle which should ha- 
bitually influence our conduct, and form the reigning temperature 
of Sie soul. 

.»The great motive to this virtue is suggested by the ivords imme- 
(litit^y following the Text; ^Ae Lord is at hand* The Judge is 
cHNlungvwho is to close this temporary scene of things, and tp iiitro- 
tliiite a highei' state of existence. The day is at hand, wldeh will 
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place concerns of men in a point of yiew Visy 

irbm they are at present beheld ; y^l strip nSeinrorld 

c^S^;|bise j^lory ; will detebt the vanity of earthly pursiSlitaf^d dis- 
close' bisects which have the proper title to interest a rational mind, 
Objfl^^pquire power to engage our passions^ only^ in proportion as 
thcy^'hF^ bdhoeived to be great. But great, or little, are no more 
thfui terms of comparison. Those things ^which appear great to one 
who knows nothing greater, will sink into a diminutive size, when he 
becomes acquaint^ with objects of Vi higher nature. Were it of- 
tener in our thoughts, that the Lord is at hand^ none of those things 
which now discompose and agitate worldly men would appear of suf- 
ficient nijignitude to raise commotion in our breasts. Enlarged views 
of the future destination of man, and of the place which he may hope 
to possess in an eternal world, naturally give birth to moderation of 
mind. Hicy tend to cool all misplaced ardour about the advantages 
of this slate ; and to ])roduce that calm and temperate frame of spirit, 
which iKiComes tneii aiul Christians. They give no ground for en- 
tire <lisregard of earthly concerns. While we are men, we must 
feel and act as such. Ihit they afford a good reason why they who 
believe the Lord to he at haml^ should let their moderation appear, 
and be hiamn unto all men. 


SERMON XLIII. 

ON THE JOY, AND THE BITTERNESS OF THE HEART. 

Prov. xiv. 10. 

The heart hioif^elh his treon biltaiicss^ and a stranger doth not 
intermeddle mlh his joy. 

It is well known, that men have always been much inclined to place 
their happiness in the advantages of fortune, and the distinctions of 
rank. Hence these have been pursued by the multitude w'ith such 
avidity, that cvei’y jirinciide of honour, probity, and virtue, have 
,bcen sacrificed to the attainment of them. At the same time, many 
circumstances might have cohvinc^men, that supposing them to be 
successful in the pursuit, it by no zlieans followed, that happiness was 
to be the reward. For if happiness be, in truth, essentially con- 
nected with splendid fortune, or exalted rank, how comes it to pass, 
that many, in the inferiour stations of life, visibly spend tlieir days 
with more comfort, than they who occupy the higher departments of 
the world? Why does the beggar sing, while the king is sad? A 
smalt measure of reflection on our nature might satisfy us, that there 
are other principles of lia})piiicss or misery, too often overlooked by 
the w'orld, which immediately affect the licart, and operate there 
with a greater force and power than any circumstaiiccs of rank or 
fortune. This is the observation of the wise man in the Text; and 
wliat 1 now purpose to illustrate. 1 shall take a view of the cliief 
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sources gli ikaX^ttemm ithith the heart hmoeth, and of that j(y 
•with which a doth not intermi^^; and then abiill .point 

out the proper improvements to be mad^idf the subject 

If we inquire carefully into the squrces of the joy or bitte||i^ss of 
the heart, wc sholl find that they are chiefly two : that i^rjse 
cither from a man’s own mind and temper ; or, from the cohhexlion 
in which he stands with some of his fellow-creatures. In other words, 
the circumstances which most essentially affect every man’s happiness 
are, his personal character, and bis social feelings. 

J. Every man’s own mind imd temper is, necessarily, to himself a 
source of much inward joy or bitterness. For every man, if we may 
be allowed tlic expj'ession, is more connected with himself than with 
any .external object. He is constantly a companion to himself in his 
own thoughts ; and what he meets with there, mus4 of all things, 
contribute most to his happiness, or his disquiet. Whatever his 
condition in the world be, whether high or low, if he find no cause 
to upbraid himself for his behaviour ; if he be satisfied that his con- 
duct proceeds upon a rational plan ; if^ amidst the failings incident 
to humanity, his conscience be, in the main, free from reproach, and 
. his mind undisturbed by any dismal presages of futurity; the found- 
ation is laid for a placid and agreeable tenour of life* If to this you 
add a calm and cheerful temper, not easily fretted or disturbed, not 
subject to envy, nor prone to violent passion, much of tliat joy .will 
be produced, which, it is said in the Text, a stranger intermed^Mh 
not with* For this is an intrinsic joy, independent of all foreigu^ 
causes. The upright man^ as it is written, is satisjkd from himseljfi 
Undisturbed by tlie vexations of folly, or the remorse of guilt, his 
nights will be ])eaceiul, and his days serene. His mind is a kingdom 
to itself. A good conscience, and good temper, prepare, even in the 
midst of poverty, a continual feast* 

But how sadly will the scene be reversed, if the first thoughts 
which occur to a man concerning himself, shall be of a gloomy and 
threatening kind ; if his temper, instead of calmness and self^njoy- 
ment, shall yield him nothing but disquiet and painful agitation ! In 
any situation of fortune, is it possible for him to be happy, whose 
mind is in this troubled state? The spirit of a man will sustain his 
infirmities ; but a •wounded spirit who can bear ? Vigour of mind may , 
enable a man to .sustain miuiy shocks of adversity. In his spirit, as 
long as it is sounii, he can find a resource, when other auxiliaries fail. 
|tul if that which should sustain him be enfeeWed and broken ; if 
ftat to which he has recourse for the cure of other sorrows, become 
itself the wounded part; to what quarter can he turn for relief? 

The wounds which the spirit • suffers arc owing chiefly to tliree 
causes : to folly, to passion; or to guilt. They frequently originate 
from folly; that is, from vain and improper pursuits, which, thbugh 
not directly criminal, are unsuitable to a man’s age, character, or 
condition, in the world. In. consequence of these, he beholds him*' 
self degraded and expos^ ; and suffers the pain of many a mortaring 
reflection, and many a humbling comparison of himself with otblQ4> 
The distress ^^D^asioned by a sense of folly, is aggravated by any ^ 
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violent paAsion being allowed to take pissession of th^ hearts Even 
though iiribe of the class. ^|^ose which are reiikoned innocent, yet 
if it^ye entirely seized Ma overpowered a nuin, it destroys his 
tranqhiBihy, and brings liis mind into unperturbed state. But if it be 
a^pam^^O^of the black and vicious kiod, it is sufficient to blast the 
most flc^shing condition, and to poison all his joys. If to those 
wounds inflicts by lolly, or by passion, you add the wound of guilt, 
the remorse and fear produced by criminal deeds, you fill up the 
measure of pain and bitterness of heaVt Often have the terrors of 
conscience occasioned inward paroxysms, or violent agitations ^of 
mind. A dark and threatening cloud seems, to the conscious sinner, 
to be hanging over His head. He who believes himself despised, or 
hated, by men, and who dreads at the same time an avenging Clod, 
can derive little pleasure from the external comforts of life. The 
bitterness of his he<'irt infuses itself into every draught which pleasure 
oilers to his lips. 

The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, poverty, and 
sickness, arc nothing in comparison of those inward distresses of 
mind, occasioned by folly, by passion, and by guilt. They may in- 
deed prevail in diilcrent degrees, according as one or other of those 
principles of bitterness is predominant. But they are seldom parted 
far asunder from one another; and when, as it too often happens, 
all the three are complicated, they complete the misery of man. ITie 
disofiiers of the mind, having then arisen to their height, become of 
all. tilings the most drekdful. The shame of folly, the violence of 
passion, and the remorse of guilt, acting in conjunction, have too 
frequently driven men to the last and abhorred refuge, of seeking 
relief in death from a life too embittered to be any longer endured. I 
])roceed to consider, 

II. Other troubles and other joys of the heart, arising from 
sources diflerent from those that I have now described; founded in 
the relations or connexions which wc have with others, and springing 
from the feelings which these occasion. Such causes of sorrow or 
joy are of an external nature. Religion docs not teach that all the 
sources of inward pleasure or pain are derived from our temper and 
moral behaviour. These are indeed the principal springs of bitter- 
ness or joy. In one way or other, they affect all the pleasures and 
pains of life; but they include not, yithin themselves, the whole of 
them. Our Creator did not intend, that the happiness of each individual 
should have no dependence on those who are around hiin. Having 
connected us in society by many ties, it is his decree, that these ties 
should prove, both during their subsistence and in their dissolution, 
causes of pleasure or pain, immediately, and often deeply, affecting 
the human heait. My doctrine, therefore, is not, that the bitterness 
*ixJiich the heart kwmeth as its awn, and the Jay with which a shanger 
initermeddleth not, is independent of every thing external. What I 
assert is, that this bitterness and Has jay depend much more on other 
causes, than on riches or poverty, on .high or. low stations in the 
wo9ldfj|3L.that, equally in the conditions of elevatecl fortune and of pri* 
vate lifo^ the most material circumstances of trouble ((^r^licity, next 
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to the state ^of our own and temper, are the sensSitons and 
affections which arise from the connexion^ we have with others. 

In order to make this appear, let us impose a man in any rank or 
condition of life, happy in his family and his friends ; soothed by the 
cordial iiitercoui^e of kind affections, which he partdies with them ; 
enjoying the comfort of doing them good offices, and receiving in 
return their sincerest gratitude; experiencing no jealousy nor envy, 
no disejuiet or alienation oi^ffection, among those with whom he is 
connected ; — how many, and how copious sources of iiiwai-d joy 
ogpii to such a man I How smooth is the tenour of a life that pro- 
ceeds ill such a course ! What a smiling aspect does the love of 
parents and children, of brothers and sisters, of friends and relations, 
give to every surrounding object, and every returning day ! With 
what a lustre docs it gild even the small habitation where such placid 
intercourse dwells ; where such scenes of heartfelt satisfaction succeed 
uninterruptedly to one another ! 

]3ut let us suppose this joyful intercourse to be broken off, in an 
untimely hour, by the cruel hand of the last foe ; let us imagine the 
family, once so happy among themselves, to behold the parent, the 
chiltl, or the spouse, to whom their hearts were attached by the ten- 
dercst ties, stretched on the cold bed of death ; then, what bitterness 
docs the heart know ! This, in the strictest sense, is its own bitter^ 
mss ; from which it is not in the power of any external circumstance 
whatever to afford it relief. Amidst those piercing griefs of the heart, 
all ranks of life are levelled ; all distinctions of fortune are forgotten. 
Unavailing are the trophies of splendid woe, wdth which riches deck 
the fatal couch, to give the least comfort to the mourner. The prince, 
and the. peasant, then equally feel their own bitterness. Dwelling on 
the melancholy remembrance of joys that are past and gone, the one 
forgets his poverty, the otlier despises tlie gilded trappings of his 
state ; both, in that sad hour, arc fully sensible, tliat on the favours 
of fortune it depends not to make man happy in this world. 

But it In not only the dcatii of friends, which, in the midst of a 
seemingly prosperous state, is able to bring distress home to the 
heart. From various failures m their conduct when living, arises 
much of the inward uneasiness we suffer. It will, in general, be 
found, that the behaviour of tho.-*' among whom we live in near con- 
nexion, is, nexi to pei\sonal character and temper, the chief source, 
either of the pleasures, or of the disquietudes, of every man’s life. 
As when their behaviour is cordial and satisfactory, it is of all ex- 
ternal things the most soothing to the mind ; so, on the other hand, 
their levity, their inattention, or occasional harshness, even though 
it proceed to no decided breach of friendship, yet ruffles and frets 
the temper. Social life, harassed with those petty vexations, resem- 
bles a road which a man is doomed daily to travel ; but finds it rugged, 
and stony, and painful to be trod. 

The case becomes much worse, if the base and criminal conduct of 
persons whom we have once loved, dissolve all the bonds of amity, 
and show that our confidence has been abused. Then are opei^ 
some of the decjpest springs of bitterness in the human heart. — 
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hold the^hcart of the parent} tom unworthy behaviour and 

cruel ingratitude of the child} whon^e had traineclvup with the 
ibndest hopes ; on whom ^ had lavished his whole tifiection ; and 
for, whose sake he had labored and toiled} through the course of a 
long life. Behold ^the endearments of the conjugal state changed 
into black suspicion} and mistrust; the afPectionate spousC} or the 
virtuous husband, left to mourn, with a broken heart, the infufelity 
of the oncc-belovcd ])artner of their life. Behold the unsuspecting 
friend betrayed, in the hour of dang^r}%y the friend in whom he 
trusted ; or, in the midst of severe misfortune, meeting nothing but 
cold indifference, perhaps scorn and contempt, wliere he had ftt- 
pected to find the kindest sympathy. — Arc these, let me ask, iincoin* 
mon scenes in the world? Arc such distresses peculiar to any rank 
or station ? Do they cliiefly befal persons in humble life, and have 
the great any prerogative which affords them exemption ? When 
the heart is sorely wounded by the ingratitude or faithlessness of 
those on whom it hiul leaned with the whole weight of affection, where 
shall it turn for relief? Will it find comfort in the recollection of 
honours and titles, or in the contemplation of surrounding treasures ? 
— 'Jalk not of the honours of a court. Talk not of the wealth of 
the East. These, in the hoj^rs of heart-bitterness, are spumed, as 
contemptible and vile ; perhaps cursed, as indirect causes of the pre- 
sent distressl The dart luis made its way to the heart. 'Iliero, there 
it is fixed. The very seat of feeling is assailed ; and in proportibn 
to tlic sensibility of the sufferer^s heart, and the tenderness of his 
affections, such, unfortunately, will be his degree of anguish. A good 
conscience, and hope in God, may indeed bring him consolation. 
But under such distresses of the heart as 1 have described, fortune, 
be it as flourishing as you will, is no more than an empty pageant. 
It is a feeble reed, which affords no support. It is a house of straw, 
which is scattered before the wincL 

Thus you see this doctrine meeting us, from many quarters, that 
the heart knows a bitterness and joy of its own, altogether distinct 
from the uneasiness or the pleasure that is produced by the circum- 
stances of external fortune ; arising cither from personal character, 
and the state of a man’s own mind; or from the affections excited by 
tlie relations in which he stands to others. Tliis joy and this bitter- 
ness are, each of them, of so much grcjiter consequence than any 
distinctions of fortune, that, blessed with the former, one may be 
happy, as far as human liappincss goes, in a cottage ; and afflicted 
with the latter, lie must be miserable in a palace. — Let us now pro- 
ceed to an important part of the subject, the practical improvement 
to which this doctrine leads. 

Fikst, Let it serve to moderate our passion for riches, and high 
situations in the world. It is well known, that the eager pursuit of 
these is the chief incentive to the crimes that fill the world. Hence, 
among the middle and lower ranks of men, all the fraud, falsehood, 
and treachery, with which the competition for gain infests society. 

^ Hence, in the higher stations of the world, all the atrocious crimes 
•^wing from ambition, and the love of power^ by which tlie peace 
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of mankind has so often broken^ and the earth stained with 
blood* Had these coveted^vantages the power, when obtained, 
of ensuring joy to the heart, and rendering it a stranger to bitter- 
ness, some apology mi^t be offered fo^r the violence to which they 
have given 'Occasion. The prize might be suf^x^ed worthy of being 
acquired at a high expence, when so much depended on the attain- 
ment. But I have shown, I hope with satisfactory evidence, that the 
contrary is the ti*iitli. I not, that the advantages of fortune de- 
serve no regard from a iIkCi or a good man. Poverty is always 
distressing. Opulence and rank ore both attended with many com- 
fiib, and may be rendered subservient to the most valuable purposes. 
But what I say is, that it is a great error to rate them beyond dieir 
just^yalue. Secondary advantages, inferiour assistances to felicity, 
tKie^ are; and no more, lliey rank below every diiiig that imme- 
diately affects the heart, and that is a native source of joy or bitter- 
ness there. If a man be either unhappy in his dispositions, or 
unhappy in all his connexions, you heap upon him, in vain, all the 
trcSftures, and all the honours, which kings can bestow. Divest these 
' things, tlien, of that false glare which the opinions of the multitude 
throw around them. Contemplate them with a more impartial eye. 
Pursue them with less eagerness. Above all, never sacrifice to the 
pursuit any degree of probity or moral worth, of candour or good 
affection ; if you would not lay a foundation for that bitterness of 
hfart, which none of the goods of fortune can either compensate or 
«cure. 

Secondly, Let the observations which have been made, correct 
our ftiistiikes, and check our complaints, concerning a supposed pro- 
miscuo^ distribution of happiness in this world. The charge of in- 
jiptice,^hich so often, on this account, hath been brought against 
j&pvidence, rests entirely on this ground, that the happiness and 
uySery of men may be estimated by the degree of their external 
prosperity. Tfiis is the delusion under which the multitude have 
always Laboured; but which n just consideration of tlie invisible 
springs of Imppincss that affect the heart is suiHcieiit to correct. If 
you would judge whether a in.in be really happy, it is not solely to 
his houses and his lands, to his equii)age and his retinue, you are to 
look. Unless you could see farther, and discern what joy, or what 
bitterness, his heart feels, you uin pronounce nothing concerning 
him. That proud and wicked man whom you behold surrounded 
with state and splendour, and upon whom you think the favours of 
Iffeaven so improperly lavished, may be a wretch, pining away in 
secret, with a thousand griefs unknown to tlie world. That poor 
mmi, who appears neglected and overlooked, may, in his humble 
, station, be partaking of the moral, and all iht social joys, that 
exhilarate the heart; may be living cheerful, amtented, and happy. 
Cease then to murmur against dispensations of Providence, which 
jpire, to us, so imperfectly known. Envy not the prosperity of sin- 
jjiers^ Judge not of the real condition of men, frpm what floats 
' taerely on tlie surface of their state. Let us rather, 

n^DLY, Turij^^our attention to those internal sources of hap^ 
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ness or miseiy, on which it hath been|Bhown that so ituich depends. 
As far as the bittenibss or joy of the heart arises from the first of 
those great springs which^ I assigned to it, our own conduct and 
temper, so far our happiness is placed, in some measure, in onr own 
hands. What is ainiss or disordered within, in consequence of folly, 
of passion, or guilt, may be rectified by due care, under the assist- 
ance of Divine grace. He who tliereby attains to a tranquil and 
composed state of heart, free from il]||iumoiir and disgust, irom 
violent passions, and from vexing reiifiorse, is laying a foundation for 
enjoyment of himself, much surer and broader than if he were alias- 
ing thousands to increase his estate. * 

With regard to the other spring of joy or bitterness of heart, aris- 
ing from our connexions with others, here, indeed, we are more de- 
pendent on things not within our power. These connexions are hot 
always of our own forming ; and even when they have been formed ^ 
by choice, the wisest are liable to be disappointed in their expect- 
ations. Yet here too it will be found, that tlie proper regulati^ of 
the heart is of the utmost importance, both for improving the joys ^ 
which our situation njlTords, and for mitigating the griefs which our 
connexions may render unavoidable. As far as the choice of friends 
or relatives depends on oiirlblves, let their virtue and worth ever 
direct that choice, if we look for any lasting felicity from it. In all 
the habits and attachments of social life, after they arc formed, let^it 
be our study, to fulfil properly our own part. Let nothing be want- 
ing on our side, to nourish Uiat mutual harmony and affectionate 
friendship which, in every situation of life, as has been shown, is^of so 
great consequence to our peace and satisfaction. It is not, indeed, 
in our jiowcr to preserve always alive those friends, in 
licarts delight. It is often not in our power to prevent the ingratH 
tude and unworthy behaviour of other friends, from wliom we once 
expected comfort. But under those afflicting incidents of life, much 
may be done by proper employment of the thoughts, and direction of 
the affections, for obtaining relief. To a purified and well-regulated 
heart, reason and religion can bring many aids for liealing its wounds, 
and restoring its peace ; aids which, to the negligent and vicious, are 
wholly unknown. The greater experience we, have of the vicissi- 
tudes of human life, with more weight will that precept of the wise 
man always come home to our remembrance ; Keep thyheaH mih aU 
diligence ; for out <f it are the issues (f life. * — Hence arises, 

In the fourth and last place, another instruction, that is of ‘^ 
utmost importance to us all, frequently to look up to Him who made 
the human heart; and to implore his assistance in the regulation and 
government of it. Known to Him are the sources of bitterness 
and joy by which it is affected. On Him it depends, to let thi^n 
forth, 'or to shut them up ; to increase, or to diminish tliein, at his 
pleasure. In a study so infinitely important to happiness, as that of , 
the preservation of inward peace, we cannot be too earnest in beseech- 
ing aid from the great Father of Spirits, to enable us to keep our 
l^arts free from distress and trouble. — Besides the assista'ng<^,ivhicli 

• Prov. iv. S3. 
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we may hope to derive from Divine gracie^ the employments of devo-- 
tion themselves form oig^ of the most poweriiil^eans of composing 
and ti^quUlising the heart On various occasioh^, when the sources 
of heari»*bitterness have been most overflowing, devotion has been 
found the only reflige of the sufferer. DevotiQ|||biens a sanctuary, 
to which they whose hearts have been most ^^y wounded, can 
always fly. Within that quiet and sacred retreat, they have often 
found a healing balsam prepared. When grieved by men, they have 
derived, from the ascent 6t the mind towards God and celestial ob- 
jec^, much to sooth them at present, and much to hope for in future. 
Lct us, therefore, neglect no mean with which religion can furnish 
us, for promotinfj the joys, and assuaging the bitterness, of the heart. 
Amidst the frailties of our iiature, the inconstancy of men, and the 
frequent changes of liuman life, wc shall find every assistance that can 
be })rociired, little enough, for enabling us to pass our few day$|iirith 
tolerable comfort and peace. 


SERMON XCIV. 

ON CHARACTERS OF IMPERFECT GOODNESS. 

Mark, x. 21. 

Then Jcstis^ beholding him^ loved him» 

The characters of men which the world presents to us are infinitely 
diversi^d. In some, either the good or the bad qualities are so })rc- 
domiuant, as strongly to mark the character ; to discriminate one 
person as ia virtuous, another as a vicious man. In others, these 
qualities are so mixed together, as to leave the character doubtful, 
ilie liglit and the shade are so much blended, the colours of virtue 
and vice run in such a manner into one another, that we can hardly 
distinguish where the one ends, and the other begins ; uiid we remain 
ill suspense whether to blame or to praise. While we admire those 
who are thoroughly good, and detest the grossly wicked, it is proper 
also to bestow attention on those imperfect characters, where tlierc 
may be much to praise, and somewhat to blame ; and where regard 
to the commendable part shall not hinder us from remarking what is 
defective or faulty. Such attentions will be found the more useful, 
characters of this mixed sort are, more frequently than any other, 
exhibiteil to us in the commerce of society. 

It was one of this sort,^hich gave occasion to the incident re- 
in the Text. The incident seems to have been coi^idered 
H^’^markable, since it is recounted by three of the evangelical wri- 
ters ; and by them all, with nearly the same circumstances, llie 
person to whom the history relates was a nudcr ; one of higher rank 
and 'station than tliose who usually resorted to Jesus. He was a 
richjmn ; He was a young fnan. rlis whole behaviour was pre {^7 
!^si1|% and He appears to have conceived a high opinim 
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of our Lord*' He with the utmost resp^ji^'^and the 

question which he'*faa|to lui^'Was proper important, ae k^eele^ 
to him^ and said, kS^ Mastet\ what skatt^ do that / m^mhnit 
eternal life? His conduct in the world hod heen regular am^oent 
He could prnt^|K||^«t he hud hitherto kept himself frec^^^^n any 
gross vice; und^^Hpis dealings with others, had observed the pre- 
cepts of God. Got Lord, beholding him, is said to have laoed htnis^ 
whence we have reason to conclude, that he was not hypocritical in - 
his professions ; and that liis counten^ChvCarried the expression of 
good dispositions, as his speech ana his manners were altogethei- 
coinplacent and gentle. Yet this person, amiable as he was, wlneif 
his virtue was ‘ put to the test, disappointed the hopes which he had 
given reason to form. Attached, in all probability, to the indulgence 
of ease and pleasure, he wanted fortitude of mind to part with the 
ad^Btoages of the world, for the sake of religion. When our Lord 
reqrared him to fulfil his good intentions, by relinquishing his 
tbrtune, becoming one of his followers, and preparing himself to 
encounter sullcrings, the sacrifice ap})eared to him too greaU 
pressions of virtue, hoivever, still remained on his miiiu. lie was 
sensible of what he ought to have done ; and regretted his want of 
courage to do it. He um’ He •was grieved : Yet he went 

away. 

Peiisons of a character somewhat resembling this, all of us may 
have met with ; especially among the young; among those who h|tvc 
been liberally educated, and polished by a good society, 
abhor open vice, and crimes that disturb the world. They have a 
respect for religion, lliey are willing to receive insti'uction for 
their conduct. They are modest and unassuming; respectful to 
their snperiours in age or station ; gentle in tlieir address ^ inoffen- 
sive ami courteous in their wdiole behaviour. They are fc)nd of 
obliging every one; unwilling to hurt or displease any. — Such persons 
Ve cannot but love. W«f gladly promise well of them ; and arc disposed 
to forward and assist them ; Yet such is the w^eakness of our nature, 
that at tlie bottom of this character there may lie, as w^e sec exem- 
plified in the instance before us, some secret and material defects. 
That vigour of mind, that firmness of principle, may be wanting, which 
is requisite for enabling them to act with propriety, when their virtue 
is put to a decisive trial. The softness of their nature is unfavour- 
able to a steady perseverance in the course of integrity. They pos- 
sess the amiable qualities ; but there is ground to suspect, that in 
the estimable ones they are deficient. While, therefore, we by no 
means class them among the bad, we dare not give them tlie full 
praise of virtue. When they set out in the world, we cannot pro- 
nounce with confidence, what confirmed features their charter 
will lEi^ume ; nor how far they can be depended upon in fuluridn^ 
Allow me now to point out the dangers which such persons are jdaost 
likely to incur ; and to show wdiat is requisite for them farther to 
study, in order to their fulfilling the part of good men and true 
Christians. 

I. Persons of this description are not qualified for discharging 
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aright many duties, to which their situation in life may call them. 
In certain circumstances, they behave with abundance of propriety. 
When all is'^calm and smooth around them; when nothing occurs 
to agitate the mind, or to disturb the tendur of placid life, none of 
their defects come forward. They are beloved ; jnd they are useful. 
Tliey promote the comfort of human society ;%d, by gentleness 
and courtesy of manners, serve to cement men together in agreeable 
union. But to sail on the traTiqiiil surface of an unruffled lake, 
and to steer a safe course through a troubled and stormy ocean, 
require different talents; and, alas! human life oftener resembles 
the* stormy ocean, than the unruffled lake. We shall not have 
been long embarked, without finding the resemblance to hold too 
closely. 

Amidst the bustle of the vrorld, amidst the open contentions and 
secret enmities which prevail in every society, mildness and g^tle- 
ness alone are not suffleient to caiTy us with honour througfi die 
duties of our different stations ; as heads of families, citizens, sub- 
jects^ magistrates, or as engaged in the pursuits of our several 
callings. Disturbances and trials arise, which demand vigorous 
exertions of all the moral powers ; of patience, vigilance, and self- 
denial ; of constancy and fortitude, to support us under danger and 
reproach ; of temperance, to restrain us from being carried away by 
pleasure ; of firm and determined principle, to make us despise the 
bribes of sin. These manly dispositions of mind ai-e indispensably 
necessary to prepare one fer surmounting the discouragements of 
virtue, and for struggling honounibly through the liardships of life. 
Unless he be thus armed and fortified, whatever good intentions have 
been in his heart, they are likely to be frustrated in action. Nothing 
tliat is great, can be undertaken. Nothing that is difficult or 
hazardous, can be accomplished. Nor are we to imagine, that it is 
only in times of persecution, or war, or civil commotions, that there 
is occasion for those stronger efforts, those masculine virtues of the 
soul, to be dis])layed. Tlie jjrivate, and seemingly quiet, stations 
of life, often call men forth, in die days of peace, to severe trial 
of firmness and constancy, llie life of very few proceeds in so 
iinifl)rni a train, as not to oblige them to discover, in some situation 
or other, what portion they possess of the estimable qualities of 
man. Hence it sometimes hajipens, that persons whose manners 
were much less }iromising and engaging than those of others, have, 
nevertheless, when brought to act a part in critical circumstances, 
pe) formed that part with more unsullied honour, and firmer integrity, 
tlian they. 

II. Persons of the character 1 have described arc ill-fitted, not 
^pnly for discharging the higher duties of life, but also for resisting 
common temptations to vice. With good dispositions in their 
mind, with a desire, like the young ruler in the Text, to know what 
they shall do in order to inhetit eternal Ufe; yet, when the terms re- 
qiiired of them interfere with any favourite enjoyment, like him, they 
are sorrae^l^ and go aisoayn The particular trial to which he was put, 
iitjay^pear to be a hard one, and to exceed the ordmary rate 
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virtue. Oar Lord, who discerned his heart, saw it to be necessary* 
in his case, for bringing his character to the test. But in cases, 
where trials of much less difficult^' present thenisel^^ they who 
partake of a character Similar to his, are often found to give wayt 
The good qualitie||which they possess, border on certain wealuiesses 
of the mind; and Vese weaknesses are apt to beti-ay them insensibly 
into vices, with which they are connected. 

Good-nature, for instance, is in danger of running into that unli- 
mited complaisance, which assimilate^: men to ilie loose manners of 
those whom they find around them. Pliant, and yielding in their 
temper, they have not force to stand by the decisions of their own 
minds, with regard to right and wrong. Like the animal which is 
said to assume the colour of every object to which it is applied, tliey 
lose all projjer character of their own ; ami are fonned by the chjip- 
raclAs of those with whom they chance to associate. The mild are 
apt m sink into habits of indolence and sloth. Tlie cheerful and 
gay, when warmed by pleasure and mirth, lose that sobriety and 
self-denial, which is essential to tlie support of virtue. — Even mo- 
desty and submission, qualities so valuable in themselves, and so 
highly ornamental to youth, sometimes degenerate into a vicious 
timidity; a timidity which restrains men from doing their duty 
with firmness; which cannot stand the frown of the great, the 
reproach of the multitude, or even tlie ridicule and sneer of the 
scoriier. 

Nothing can be more amiable than a constant desire to please, and 
an unwiHingness to offend or hurt. Yet, in characters where tliis is 
a predominant feature, defects are often found. Fond always to 
oblige, and afraid to utter any di$agi*ccablc truth, such persons are 
sometimes led to dissemble. Their love of trudi is sacrificed to 
their love of pleasing. Their speech, and their maimers, assume a 
studied courtesy. You oinnot always depend on their smile ; nor, 
when they promise, be sure of the pei-formance. Tliey mean and 
intend well ; but the good intention is temporary. Like wax, they 
yield easily to every impression ; and the transient friendship con- 
tracted with one person, is effaced by the next. Undistinguishipg 
desire to oblige, often proves, in the present state of human things, 
a dangerous habit. They who cannot, on many occasions, give a 
firm and steady denial, or who cannot break off a connexion, which 
has been hastily and improperly formed, stand on the brink of many 
mischiefs. They will be seduced by the corrupting, ensnared by the 
artful, betrayed by those in whom they had placed their trust. Un- 
suspicious themselves, they were flattered with tlie belief of having 
many friends around them. Elated with sanguine hopes, and cheerful 
spirits, they reckoned, that to^mon am 'uoould be as this day^ and motx 
abundant* Injudicious liberality, and thoughtless profusion, are the 
consequence; until, in the end, the straits to which they are re- 
duced, bring them into mean or dishonourable courses. Through 
innocent, but unguarded weakness, and from want of the severer 
virtues, they are, in process of time, betrayed into downright crimes. 
Such may be the conclusion of those, who, like the young ruler 
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before us, with many amiable and promising dispositions, had begun 
their career in life. 

III. Such persons are not prepared for sustaining, with propriety 
and dignity, the distresses to which our state is liable. They were 
equipped for the Reason of sunshine and serenity; but when the sky 
is overcast, and the days of darkness come, thelb feeble minds are 
destitute of shelter, and ill-provided for defence. Then is the time, 
when more hardy qualities are required; when courage must face 
dan^r, constancy support paip, patience possess itself in the midst 
of discouragements, magnanimity display its contem])t of threatening*. 
If those high virtues be altogether strangers to the mind, the mild 
and gentle will certiinly sink under the torrent of disasters. — The 
ruler in the Text could plead, that his behaviour to others, in tlic 
course of social life, had been unexceptionable. So far, the reflection 
on his conduct would aflbrd him comfort amidst adversity. no 

man is without failings. In the dejecting season of trouble iFwill 
occur to every one, that he has been guilty of frequent transgression ; 
that much of* what ought to have been done, was neglected ; and 
that much of what has been done, had better have been omitted. 
In such situations, when a thousand apprehensions arise to alarm 
conscience, nothing is able to quiet its uneasiness, except a well- 
grounded trust in the mercy and acceptance of Heaven. It is firm 
religious princqde, acting upon a manly and enlightened mind, that 
gives dignity to the character, and composure to the heart, under all 
the troubles of the world. Tliis enables the brave and virtuous man 
with success to buffet the storm. While he, who had once sparkled, 
in society with all the charms of gay vivacity, and had been the de- 
light of every circle in which he was engaged, remains dispirited, 
overwhelmed, and annihilated, in the evil day. 

Such are the failings incident to persons of mixed and imper- 
fect goodness ; such tlie defects of a character formed merely of the 
amiable, without the estimable qualities of man. 

It appears from this, that we must not place loo much trust in the 
fair appearances, which a cliaracler may at first exhibit. In judging 
of others, let us always think the l>est, and employ the spirit of 
charity and candour. But in judging of ourselves, we ought to be 
more severe. Let us remember him whom our Lord beheld, and 
Imcd; and who yet fell short of he kingdom of heaven. Let us not 
forget, that soirurlhing more than gentleness and incKlesty, than com- 
placency of temper and affability of manners, is requisite to form a 
worthy man, or a true Christian. To a high place in oiu- esteem, 
tliese qualities are justly entitled. They enter essentially into every 
good man's character. They form some of its most favourable dis- 
tinctions. But they constitute a part of it; not the whole. Let us 
not, therefore, rest on them entirely, when we conceive an idea of 
what manner of persons we ought to be. 

Let piety form the basis of firm and established viitue. If this 
be wanting, the character cannot be sound and entire. Moral virtue 
will always be endangered, often be overthrown, when it is separated 
surest support. " Confidence in God, strengthened by faith 
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in the great Redeemer of mmikind, not only amidst the severer trials 
of virtue, gives constancy to the mind ; but, by nourishing tlie liope 
of immortality, adds warmth and elevation to the affections. They 
whose conduct is not animated by religious principle, are deprived 
of the most powerfiil incentive to wortliy and honourable deeds. 

Let such discipline, next, be studied, as may form us to tlie active 
and manly virtues. To natural good affections, we can never entirely 
trust our conduct. These, as has been shown, may sometimes be 
warped into what is wrong ; and efften will prove insufficient for ciu’- 
rying us rightly through all the duties of life. Good affections are 
highly valuable ; but they must be supported by fixed principles, 
cultivated in the understanding, anc} r(K)ted in the heart. llabiLs 
must be acejuired of temperance and self-denial, lliat wc may l)e able 
to Desist pleasure, and endure pain, when either of them interfere 
witn our duty; that we may be prepared to make a sacrifice of any 
worldly interest, when the voice of God and conscience demand it. 
L(;t us always remember, that without fortitude of mind there is no 
\nanlu)od ; there can be no perseverance in virtue. Let a sacred 
and inviolable regard for trutli reign in our whole beliaviour. Let 
us be distinguislied for fidelity to evei-y promise we have made ; and 
for constancy in every vrorthy friendship we have Ibrmetl. Let no 
weak complaisance, no undue regard to the opinions of men, ever 
make us betray the rights of conscience. What we have once, upon 
due consideration, ado))led as rules of conduct, to these let us ad- 
here unshaken. However the world may change around us, let it 
find us the same in prosperity and adversity ; faithful to God and 
virtue; faithful to tlie convictions of our own heart. What our lot 
in the world may be, is not ours to foresee or determine. But it is 
ours to resolve, that, w'liatcver it shall be, it shall find us persevering 
in one line of uprightness and honour. 

By such tliscijiliiie, such attentions as these, wc are to guard 
against those failings, which are sometimes found to stain the most 
engiiging characters. Joining in proper union the amiable and the 
estimable qualities, by the one wc sliall attract the good; and by the 
other, command respect from the bad. We shall both secure our 
own integrity, and shall exhibit to others a proper view of what vii’tue 
is, in its native grace and majesty. In one part of our character, we 
shall resemble the flower that smiles in spring ; in anotlier, the firmly 
rooted tree, that braves tlie winter storm. For remember we must, 
that there is a season of winter, as well as of spring and summer, in 
human life; and it concerns us to be equally prepared for both. 

A HIGHER and more perfect example of such a character as I now 
recommend, cannot be found, than wht^t is presented to us in the life 
of Jesus Christ. In him wc behold all that is gentle, united witli all 
that is respectable. It is a remarkable expression, which the Apostle 
Paul employs concerning him ; I beseech you by the meehiess and 
gentleness of ChrisU*^ Well might these qualities be singled out, ^ 
those for which he was known and distinguished. We see him in 
his whole behaviour affable, courteous, and easy of access. He coii- 

* 2 Cor. X. 1. 
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versed Stniiliarly with all who presented themselves ; and despised 
not the meanest With all the infirmities of his disciples he calmly 
bore; and his rebukes ivere mild, when their provocations were 
great. He wept over the calamities of his country, which persecuted 
him ; and apolo^sed and prayed for them who put him to death* 
Yet the same Jesus we behold, awful in the strictness of bis virtue ; 
inflexible in the cause of truth ; uncomplying with prevailing man- 
ners, when he found them corrupt; setting his face boldly against the 
hypocritical leaders of the peoj)le ;lDverawed by none of their threaten- 
ings ; in the most indignant terms reproving their vices, and stigma- 
tising their characters. We behold him gentle, without being tame j 
firm, without being stern ; courageous, without being violent. Let 
this mind be in which was also in Jesus Christ ; and we sluill attain 
to honour both with God and with man. 


SERMON XLV. 

ON THE SACRAMENT OF THE LORD’s SUPPER, AS A PREPARATION 

FOR DEATH. 

[Proached at the Cclchration of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper.] 

Matchew, xxvi. 29. 

Blit I say unto ymi^ I will not drink henceforth of this fruit (f the vine- 
until that day when I drink it new xcit/i you in my Fathers kingdom. 

With these words of our Blessed Lord, the Evangelist concludes 
his account of the institution of the Sacrament of the Supper. It is 
an institution, wliich, solemn and venerable in itstdf, is rendered still 
more so by the circumstances which accompanied it. Our I^ord had 
now, for about three years, continued to appear in his public cha- 
racter in the land of Judea. He had, all along, been watclied with a 
jealous eye by his enemies; and the time was. come when they were 
to prevail against him. A few friends he had, from the beginning, 
selected, who, in every vicissitude of his state, remained faithfully 
attached to him. "^^th these frici. Js he was now meeting for the last 
time, on the very evening in which he wa» betrayed and seized. He 
perfectly knew all that was to befal him. He knew that this was the 
last meal in which he was to join with those who had been the com- 
panions of all his labours, the confidants of all his griefs ; among 
whom he had passed all the (juiet and private moments of his life. 
He knew that within a few hours he was to be tom from this loved 
society, by a band of ruffians ; and by to-morrow, was to be .pub- 
licly arraigned as a malefactor. With a heart melting with tender- 
ness, he said to the twelve Apostles, os he sat down with them at 
table, With desire I have desired to eat this passaocr with you before I 
st{ffh\% And then, having gratified himself for the last time in their 
society, and having instituted that commemoration of his death, which 

* Luke, aixii. 15. 
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was to continue in tlie Christian church until die end of ages, he tooh 
a solemn and affectionate farewell of liis friends, in the words of the 
Text ; I say unto ymi^ that I will mt tb'ink henceforth of this fiiiit of the 
vhiCi until that day *isihen I drink it new with you in my Fathet^s kingdom. 

As these words were uttered by our Lord, in die prospect of his 
sufferings ; when preparing himself for death, and looking forward to 
a future meeting with his friends in heaven ; let us, under this view, 
consider the sacrament, which he then instituted, as a preparadon for 
all die sufferings of life, and, cspcdally, a preparation for death. 
It is fit and proper, that such solcnm prospects should enter into 
die service which we are this tlay to perform. We have no reason 
to imagine, that they w'ill render it a gloomy service. A gocxl and 
wise man is often disposed to look forward to the termination of life. 
The number of our days is determined by God ; and certainly it will 
not tend to shorten their number, that we employ ourselves in jire- 
paring for death. On the contrary, while our days last, it will tend 
to make us jiass them more comfortably, iind more w^isely. Let us 
now, then, as if for tlie last time w'e were to partake of this sacrament, 
consider how it may serve to prepare us for the dying lumr. 

1. It is a high exercise of all those dis])Osilions and affections, in 
wliich a good man would wish to die. lie would surely wish to 
leave this world in the spirit of devotion towards God, and of fel-' 
lowship and chmity with all his brethren on earth. Now these are 
the very sentiments, which the sacrament of the LoihI's Supper in- 
spires into the heart of every pious communicant. It includes the 
highest acts of devotion of which human nature is capable. It im- 
ports a lively sense of the infinite mercies of Heaven ; of the gratitude 
we owe to that God, who, by the death of his Son, hath restored the : 
forfeited happiness and hopes of the human race. It imports, the 
coiisecratjoii of the soul to God ; the entire resignation of ourselves, 
and all our concerns, into his liauds ; as to the God whom w^e serve 
and love ; the guardian in whom we confide. To thee^ O Lord^ do I 
lift up my sold. I will go to the altar of God^ to God my exceeding joy. 

1 will come into thy house in the mtdiiiude of thy mercy ; and in thy 
fear I will worship towards thy holy temple. * 

These devout affections towards God are, on this occasion, neces- 
sarily accomjxinied w'ith benevolent dispositions toward men. Our 
coinmunioii is not only with God, but with one another. In this 
solemn service, the distinction of ranks is abolished. Wc assemble 
in common before our great Ixird, j^rolessing ourselves to be all 
members of his family, and children of the same Fatlicr. No feud, 
nor strife, nor enmity, is permitted to approach the sacred table. All 
within that hallowed s[>ace breathes peace, and cona)rd, and love. If 
thou bring thy gift to the altar, and there^ rememberest that thy brother 
hath dught against thee ; leaxje there thy gift before the altar, and go 
thy way; first be reconciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy 
gifl.\ What can be more becoming men and Christians, than such 
sentiments of piety to the great Father of the universe; gratitude to 
the merciful Redeemer of mankind ; and charity and forgiveness to- 
* Fidm xliiii 4L — v. 7. f MMti r. S3, 84> 
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wards all our brethren ? Is not this the temper in which a good man 
would wish to live ; more especially is not this the frame of mind 
which will give both dignity and ))cace to his last moments? How 
discomposed and embittereil will these im]:)ortant moments prove, if 
with a mind soured by the remembrance of unibrgiven injuries, with a 
breast rankled by cnmitj% with a heart alienated from God, and 
insensible to devotion, one be forced away from life ? 

Contemplate the manner in which our Blessed Lord died ; which 
the service of this day brings particularly into your view. You be- 
hold him, amidst the extremity of pain, calm and collected within 
himself; possessing liis spirit with all the serenity wdiich sublime de- 
votion and exalted benevolence inspii-e. You hear him, first, lament- 
ing the fate of* his unhappy country ; next, when he was fastened to 
the ci’oss, addressing words of consolation to his afflicted ))arent ; 
and, lastly, sending up prayers, mixed with compassionate apologies 
for those who were shedding his blood. After all tliose exercises of 
charity, you behold him, in an act of devout adoration and trust, 
resigning his breath : Father,^ into thy hands I commend my spirit . — 
Can any death be j)ronounc(Hl unhappy, how distressful soever its 
circumstances may l)e, which is thus supported and dignified ? What 
could wc wish fi)r more in our last moments, than with this peaceful 
frame of mind, this calm of all the affections, tliis exaltation of heart 
towards (Jod, this diffusion of benevolence towards men, to bid adieu 
to the w^orld ? 

Hi in such a spirit as this, we would all wish to die, let uft think 
that now is the time to prepare for it, by seasonably cultivating this 
jspirit while we live ; by imbibing, in particular, from the holy sacra- 
^pient, those dispositions and affections which we would wish to jios- 
‘!*¥ess at our latest period. It is altogether vain to imagine, thatwdien 
the lioiir of death apjiroachcs, W'c shall be able to form ourselves 
into the frame of mind which is then most jiroper and decent. Amidst 
the struggles of nature, and under the load of sickness or pain, it is 
not time for unaccustomed exci lions to be made, or for new reform- 
ations to be begun. Sitjflicimtj *ind more than sufficient, that day 
is the ml thereof. It will be toi^ late to assume then the hero, or the 
saint, if w'C have been totally unacc}uainted with the character befor(*. 
"I’he seiitimcnls \vi; would display and tlie language we w'ould utter, 
will be alien and stViinge to us. '^fhey will be forced and foreign to 
the heart. It is only in consequence of habits acquired in former 
and better days, that a temjier of piety and charity can grow up into 
sneh strength, as to confer peace and niagiianimity on the concluding 
hours of life. Peculiarly lavourable to the accpiisition of such ii 
tcmjier, are the devotions of this day. In this view, let us perform 
them ; and study to be, at tlie toblc of the Lord, what we would wisii 
to be when the summons of death sliall come. 

If. This sacrament becomes a preparation for death, by laying a 
foundation for peace with God. What is important at the close of 
life, is not only the temper in which we leave the world, but the 
situation in which we stand with respect to that great Judge, fefore 
whom we arc about to appear. This view, of our situation is apt to 
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escape us, during the ordinary course of life. Occupied with tiic 
afiairs and concerns of this world ; flattered by those illusive colours 
of innocence luid virtue, in which self-love dresses up our character, 
apprehensions of guilt create little uneasiness to the multitude of 
men. But, on the approach of death, their ideaa change. As the 
inquisition of the Supreme Judge draws nigh, remembered transgres- 
sions crowd upon the mind. Guilt becomes strongly realized to the 
imagination ; and alarms, before unknown, begin to arise. Henco 
that anxiety, in the prospect of a -futnire invisible world, which is so 
often seen to attend the bed of death. Hence those various methods 
which superstition has devised for quieting this anxiety ; the trem- 
bling mind eagerly grasping every feeble plank on which it can lay 
hold, and flying for protection to the most unavailing aid. The 
stoutest spirits have been then known to bend ; the proudest hearts 
to be humbled. Tliey who are now most thoughtless about their 
spiritual concerns, may, perhaps, be in this state before they die. 

Tlie dispensation of grace discovered in the Gospel, affords the only 
remedy against those terrours, by the promise of pardon, extended to 
the penitent, through the merits of our Lord Jesus Christ. It is the 
very essence of this sacrament, to exhibit this promised grace to man- 
kind ; My body ivhich 'was h'oken for you ; my blood shed for many far 
the remission of sins. Here shines from above tlie ray of hope. 
Divine justice, wc arc assured, is not inexorable. Divine mercy is 
accessible to all who believe and repent. I'he participation of this 
sacrament, therefore, natuVally imparts comfort to the worthy com- 
municant; as it sup])oses, on his part, a coi'dial compliance with those 
terms, 011 which ])ardon is ottered by the Gospel to mankind. 

I mean not to say, that the parlici})ation of this sacrament, boiit^ 
pious and proper soever our dispositions at that time may be, is, oW-' 
itself, suflicient to ensure us of comfort at death. It were unwar- 
rantable to flatter Christians with hopes to this extent. No single 
act of the most fervent devotion can afford assured liopes ol’ peace 
W'ith.IIeaven, until these hopes be confirmed by the succeeding tenour 
of a good life. But what may safely be asserteil is, that communi- 
cating in a proper manner makes way tor such hopes. It is an intro- 
duction to that state of reconciliation with God, which will give you 
peace in death. It is the beginning of a good course, which, if duly 
pursued, will niivke your latter end blessed. It is the entrance of the 
path of the just ; the morning of that li^jit^ *which shineth more and 
more unto the pc feet day. For this holy sacrament is a professed 
renunciation of die vices and corruptions of the world. It is a pro- 
fessed dereliction of former evil habits ; a solemn return, on our part, 
to God and virtue, under the firm trust, that God will, through Jesus 
Christ, sliow mercy to the frailties of die penitent. If you continue 
to smpport the character which you this day assume, the invisible 
world will no longer present to you a scene of terrours. You will be 
comforted with the view of goodness and compassion, as predomimmt 
in the administration of the universe. Afler having finished a vir- 
tudius course, you will be able to look up to that God whom you have 
worshipped, and to say, I kwm in u^kom / have trusted. JThough I 
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•walk through the valley of the shadm qf deaths I vaiU fear m evils for 
thou art with me* Thy rod and thy stcrf shaU comfort me. 

III. This sacrament prepares us for a happy death, by strength- 
ening the connexion between Christians and Christ their Saviour. 
This is a connexion whicli, in various ways, redounds to their bene- 
fit; and will be found particularly consolatory at the hour of death, 
llie awful Majesty of Heaven is in danger of overwhelming the 
mind, in the feeble moments of departing life. The reverence it in- 
spires is mingled with sensations of dread, which might be too strong 
for us then to bear. , When we look up to it, through a Mediator 
and Intercessor, that Majesty assumes a milder aspect, and appears 
to invite our approach. Whatever, therefore, forms a connexion 
widi this great Mediator, this powerful friend and ])atron of the 
human race, must be most desirable to every one, es[)ecially to the 
dying man. Now, this sacrament unites us closely with him. It is 
the oath of our allegiance. It is the act of enlisting ourselves under 
die banner of diis Divine Leader. Of course it strengthens our 
faith in him, as our guide through life, and our guardian and pro- 
tector in death. It gives us a tide to look up to him, under the 
confidence of that reciprocal engagement, which fidelity on the one 
hand is always understood to imply, of protection on the other. 

His participation of our nature conveys a degree of encourage- 
ment, which we could derive from no being altogether celestial, how 
gracious or benign soever. In om* utmost extremity, we can have 
recourse to his sympathising aid, who had experience both of the 
distresses of life, and of the terrours of death. We behold, in the 
Text, with what firm tranquillity he looked forward to his approach- 
fog sufierings. Sincere attachment to our great Master, may be 
expected to infuse into us some degree of the same happy composure 
of mind. It is owing to our losing out of view this perfect model ; 
to our following the crowd, and adoptuig the common spirit of tiie 
world, that we become mean-spirited and base ; servilely attached to 
life, and afraid to die. Did we, according to our engagements at 
tlie Lord's table, keep our eye fixed on our Divine Leader, and 
study to follow his steps, a portion of his spirit would descend upon 
us at the hour of death. It would be as the mantle of Elijah, fall- 
ing on a chosen disciple ; and wou'd enable us, as it did Elisha of 
old, to smite and divide the waters. — We believe our Saviour now 
to rule in the world of spirits. The grave, therefore, bars not his 
followers from access to him. In the grave, for our sake, he once 
la^ down, that he might dispel the gloom which appears to us to 
cover that formidable mansion. In a short time, he rose from it, in 
order to assure us, that the dark and narrow house was not to con- 
fine his followers for ever. By his death, he conquered death, and 
him that had the power of it; and his voice to us is. Became Ilive^ 
ye shall live also. Hence, as long as we preserve that attachment to 
him which we tliis day profess, we are furnished with a variety of 
considerations proper for supposing us in the prospect of our ewso- 
lution, •— This leads me to observe, 

'‘IV. That the sacrament of which we are to partake, prepanres us 
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for death, by confirming and enlivening our hot>e of ^ iimhortnlity. 
In this sacrament, my friends, you act for both worlds. As inhabit- 
ants of the earth, you are on this day to look forward, with care, to 
your future behaviour in it. For you are not, by any means, disen- 
gaging yourselves totally from tms life and its concerns. On the 
contraiy, you are forming, and even stren^hening, ^ose connexions, 
which virtue requires you to maintain with your friends and fellow'- 
creatures around you. — At the same time, you arc not to consider 
yourselves as citizens of earth only, but also as citizens of heaven. 
You arc to recognize, on this occasion, your relation to a higher and 
better country, with which you are connected by the most sacred 
ties ; and from which you derive those comforts and hopes, that will 
both purify your life, and render your death happy. The sacrament 
of the Supper is, in this view, an ascent of the mind above terrestrial 
things. At the Lord’s table we associate ourselves, in some degree, 
with spirits of a more exalted order. We declare, that we are tend- 
ing towards their society ; and have fixed our final rest witliin the 
veil. This view of the institution, so comfortable to the last period 
of life, is plainly given us in the words of the Text. For it is 
worthy of particular observation, that, as soon as our Lord had in- 
stituted this sacrament, he straightway leads the thoughts of his dis- 
ciples to a state of future existence. Employing that metaphorical 
style, which the occasion naturally suggested, he tells them, that 
though he was not henceforth to drink of the fruit of the vine on 
earth, yet a day was coming, when he was again to drink it with 
them i to drink it, in his Fathet'^s kingdom. Two distinct ideas are, 
in these words, presented to us. One is, the abode into which our 
Saviour w^as to remove ; his Fatherh kmgdatn. The other, the so- 
ciety which he w^as there to enjoy ; with yon in my Father^ s kingdom. 
lliese correspond to the two views under which deatli is most for- 
midable to men ; both of which he intended to banish, by the insti- 
tution of this sacrament: first, that death is a transition to a new and 
unknown world ; and next, that it is a final separation from all the 
friends whom we have loved on earth. 

First; if death terminates our existence here, the abode to wdiich 
it translates the faithful followers of Christ, is the kingdom of his 
Father. The institution of this sacrament dispels all the gloomy 
ideas of annihilation, of non-existence, of total darkness, which our 
imagination is ready to associate with the grave. We are here as- 
sured, that to good men, death is not the close of being, but a change 
of state; a removal, irom a distant and obscure province of the uni- 
verse, into die city of God, the chief seat of dieir Father's kingdom. 
They have every reason to believe, that the objects which are to 
meet them there, how new and unknowii soever, shall all be propi- 
tious hnd friendly. For into the kingdom of his Father, dieir Lord 
has declared, that he is entered as their forerunner. I go to my 
Father^ and your Fathers to my God, and your God. In my Father^ s 
hms^re many mansions. I go to prepare a place for you. 1 will 
come^ain and receive you to myself, that where I amy there ye may be 
also. What reasonings, what speculations, can have power to im- 
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part so much peace to the dying man, as a promise so direct and 
explicit, coming from Him who is truth itself^ and cannot lie?^, ^ it 
•ipcre not so^ I would have told youJ^ The prospect becomes still 
more cheering and relieving, when we include 

The other circumstances mentioned in the Text; the society to be 
enjoyed in that ftiture state of being. With you I shall drink of the 
finiit of the vine in my Fathei^s kingdom. In how amiable a light docs 
our Saviour here appear, looking forward to a future re-union with 
those beloved friends, whom he was now leaving, as to a circum- 
stance which should increase both his own felicity and theirs, when 
tliey met again in a happier world ! Thus, in the most affectionate 
manner, cheering their drooping and dejected spirits ; and, by a 
similar prospect, providing for die comfort of his followers in future 
generations, when they should be about to leave the \rorld. 

The expressions in the Text plainly suggest a joyful intercourse 
among friends, who had been separated by death ; and tlierefore seem 
to give much confirmation, to what has always been a favourite hope 
of good men ; that friends shall know and recognise each odier, and 
renew their former connexions, in a future state of existence. How 
many pleasing ^prospects does such an intimation o))en to the mind ! 
How much does it tend to compensate the vanity <>f life, and to miti- 
gate the sorrows of death ! For it is not to be denied, that one of the 
most bitter circumstances attending death, is the final separation from 
beloved friends. This is apt ecjually to wring the hearts of the dying, 
and the surviving ; and it is an anguish of that sort, which desceiids 
most deeply into the virtuous and worthy breast. Wlien surrounded 
with an aifectionate family, and weeping friends, a good man is tak- 
ing his lost adieu of all whom he held most dear on earth ; when, 
with a feeble voice, he is giving them his blessing, before he leaves 
them for ever ; when, for the last time, he beholds the countenance, 
he touches the hand, he hears the voice, of the |ierson nearest his 
heart; who could bear this bitterness of grief, if no support were to 
be ministered by religious hojie ? if there were no voice to whisper to 
our spirits, that hereafter we, and those whom we love, shall meet 
again in a more blissful land? - - What higher view can possibly be 
given, of the benefit redounding from this Divine institution, tlian its 
affbrding us consolation in such «fituations of extreme distress, by 
realising to our souls the belief of an immortal state, in which all the 
virtuous and worthy shall be re-united in the presence of their com- 
mon Lord? 

Thus I have set before you many considerations, arising from the 
sacrament of our Lord’s Supper, which render it a proper prepar- 
ation not only for a good life, but for a comfortable and ha])py death. 
The great improvement to he made of the subject is, to. bring to tlie 
altar of God such dispositions of heart, as may give us ground to 
hope for this blessed effect. Let us a])})roach to the sacrament with 
the same seriousness of frame, as if it were the last time we were ever 
t(« partake of it ; as if we were now making provision for a journey to 
that land wnence none return ; as if we were never to drinks ih tliis 

* John, xiv. 2. 
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manner, ^ ihefmit of the vine^ until that day •when •we d^int it, with 
those whom we have loved, in our Fathet^s kingdom . — God only knows 
to whom diis may be truly spii^en ! God knows who, of this Asem- 
bly, shall never have opportunity to approach again to the sacred 
table, and to meet with their brethren, on such ap occasion, in the 
courts of the Lord^s house ! — Whatever our doom is to be, whetlier 
we are .appointed for life or for death, such is the frame of mind which 
now best becomes, and will most improve us, in partaking of the holy 
sacrament. , 

Let me caution you, before I conclude, against judging of tlie pro- 
priety of your disposition in this solemn act of ivorship, solely by tlie 
Warmth of your affections, and the fervour of your devotion. This 
state of heart, how desirable soever it may be, cannot be at all times 
possessed. It depends, in some measure, on natural sensibility. All 
are not equally endowed with wai’m and tender feelings. Even they 
who are susceptible of the highest degrees of pious and virtuous sen- 
sibility, cannot,^!! every occasion, command that happy temperature 
of mind. We are not, therefore, to judge unfavourably of ourselves, 
if this be not always the privilege of our devotions. It is chiefly a 
sedate and composed frame of spirit, tliat we must study to cultivate; 
arising from grave and sober thoughts ; from serious and penitent 
recollection or past erroiirs; from good [uirposes for the future; and 
from a deep sense of the approacliing events ol‘ death and immortality. 
Penetrated with such dispositions, you have ground to come to the 
altar of God with humble trust and joy ; uiuler the belieti that you 
are approaching, through the great lledecmer, to that merciful Crea- 
tor, to whom, in the high and holy place of eternity, the devout aspir- 
ations of his servants on earth ai'e ever acceptable and pleasing. 


SERMON XLVL 

ON THE USE AND ABUSE OF THE WOIII.D. 

1 CoR. vii. 31. 

— They that use this wotid as not abusing it. — 

The world is alwiiys represented in Scripture as the great scene of 
trial to a Christian. It sets before him a variety of duties, which are 
incumbent on him to perform ; and, at the same time, surrounds him 
with many dangers, against which he has to guard. The part which 
is proper for him to act, may be comprised in these two expressive 
words of the Text; using the world, and not abusing it / the signifi- 
cancy and extent of which, I propose now to explain. The subject 
is of the higher importance, as in the world we must live ; and accord- 
ing as we use, or abuse it, it will prove either our fri^ipd, or our 
greatest foe. 

It js natural to begin with observing, that the Christian is here 
supposed to use the worlds by which we must certainly understand 
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tlie Apostle to mean, mamtaining intercourse connexion with 
the world; living in it, as one of the members cSmuman society; 
assuiUng that rank which belongs to his station^ No one can be 
said to use the world who lives not thus. Hence^ it follows, that 
sequestration from the world is no part of Christian duty; and it 
appears strange, ^ihat even among* those who approve not of monastic 
confinement, seclusion from the pictures of society should have been 
sometimes ce9;;sidei^, as belonging to the character of a religious 
maii.^ They have been supposed to be the best servants of God, 
who, consecrating their time to the exercises of devotion, mhigle 
least in the ordinary commerce of the world ; and especially vdio 
abstain most rigidly from all that has the appearance of amusement. 
But how pious and sincere soever the intentions of such persons may 
be, they certainly take not the properest method, either for improving 
themselves, or for^l^vancing religion among others. For, this is 
not using the world, but relinquishing it. Instead of making the 
light of a good example shine, with useful splendour throughout the 
circle of|Societj^ they confine it within a narrow compass. Accord- 
ing to the metaphor employed by our Saviour, after the candle is 
lighted^ they put it under a bushel. Instead of recommending religion 
to the world, they exhibit it under die forbidding aspect of unneces- 
sary austerity. Instead of employing their influence to regulate and 
temper the pleasures of the world, by a moderate participation of 
those that are innocent, they deliver up all the entertainments of 
society into the hands of the loose and giddy^ 

Tlie various dangers which the world presents to one who is desir- 
ous of maintaining his piety and integrity, have given rise to this 
scrupulous caution concerning tlie use of theVorld ; and, '.so fiir, the 
principle is commendable. But we must remember, that the virtue 
of a Christian is to be shown, in surmounting dangers which he is 
called to encounter. Into the post of danger we were ordered by 
Providence, when we were brought into this world. We were placed 
as soldiers, ou the field of battle. It is there that our fidelity to our 
great commander must appear. Tlie most signal virtues which 
adorn and improve the human character, ai-e displayed in active life. 
Tliere, the strength of the mind is brought forth and put to the test. 
There, all the amiable dls]3^itions of the. heart find their proper 
exercise; humanity is cidtivaffid; patience, fortitude, and selMenial, 
come forward in all their forms ; and the light of good men’s works 
so shine before others, as to lead them to gtorify^tj^r Father which is 
in heaven. 

It may be assumed, therefore, os a principle justified by the Text, 
and by uie whole strain of Scripture, that to me^ and in a certain 
degree to enjoy, worlds is altogether cj^sistent with religion. 
According to the rank which men 'possess m society, acebrding to 
thdr age, their employment, and connexions, their intercourse with 
the world will be more^ pr less extended. In private life, they u^ 
the world with proprie^, who are active and industrious in their 
callings; jtist and upright in their dealings; sober, cont^ted, and 
Vernal m dieir station. When the cmumstances of men allow 
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them a.wider copnand of the eiyoyments of the worlds of tboee eo* 
joyments they ni^ freely partake, within the bounds of temperance 
moderation, and decency. The highest situations of i nnmnnd 
opulence ought to be distinguished by dignity of character ; by ex- 
tensive beneficence, usefulness, aiild public spirit;, by ni^agnificence, 
without ostentation ; and generous hospitality, without profusion. 

We shall ha^y^ a clearer view of the^rojper use of the world, when 
we contrast it with that abuse of^he world, which we Iqq ofteif ob- 
serve. lliose abuses manifest themselves in various frrms ; but in 
general may be classed under three great heads. 

I. They are abusers of the world, who intemperately give them- 
selves up to its pleasures, and lead a life of licentiousness, riot, and 
dissipation. Amidst the wealth and luxury pf the present age, it will 
be admitted, that persons of this description are not iinfrequent, who, 
being opulent in fortune, and perhaps high in ranl^^ think themselves 
entitled to pass their days in a careless ‘manner, without any otlier 
object in view, tlum tlie gratification of tlieir senses and passions. It 
sh^ be granted, that they oi'e not obliged to tfiat exact economy 
and attention in tlicir manner^ of living, which the slate of fortune 
may require of others. Gaiety shall be permitted to them ; change 
of scene, and variety of amusements. But let them not forget, that 
as men and- members of society, not to say professors of the Christian 
frith, they are bound to stop short in their career of pleasure, as 
soon as it becomes disgraceful to themselves, and hurtful to the world. 
By the train of life which they lead, they defeat every purpose for 
which Providence bestowed on them the blessings of prosperity. 
They sink every talent which they possess, into useless insignificancy. 
They corrupt the public manners by their example ; and diffuse 
among others tlfe spirit of extravagance and folly. They behave in 
a manner altogetlier unsuitable to the condition of the woild in which 
we live ; .where we are exposed to so much change, surrounded with 
so much distress, and daily behold so many affecting scenes, as ought 
to awaken serious reflection, and chasten dissoMte mirth.^ 

With indignuiU: eyes, the sober and thinking part of mankind view 
the luxury and riot of those abusers of the world. To them are 
owing the discontents of the poor, their disaffection to their supe- 
riours, their proneness to disturb the peace of the world. When the 
poor behold wealth properly used, th^jllook up with respect to them 
who possess it. They rest contented in fhelr station, and bless the 
just and the generqps, from whose mimificence they receive employ- 
ment and reward, when they behold those men of pleasure 
dissipating, in vice and folly, the fortune which their forefathers had 
honourably earned ; when they behold them oppressing all their de- 
pendants, merely that diey may revel in luxurious extravagance, tlien 
their hearts swell withiiftlijEan; with murmurs of sullen grief, they 
eye tlieir own mean habitation, and needy family; and become 
prepared for robbery, tumult, ^e^don, and Uvefy evil work. 

The conduct of suUh abusers of the world is not only {^rnicious 
to the wd&re of society, and to the interests of virtue ; it is equ^y 
ruinous to themselves. 1 shall not insist on the los^ of refutations 
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the waste of foFtanei ths brokm h^th« aiu} dehi^tated fraa^<#idi 
are the we^Muiowii cotisequehc^ of a hfe of intemperate pleaffiito-. X 
shallltnot xepouja^;idi. ^ and more si^twtial enjoyments, 

which they ibri^it ^ the turbulence of riot, and the fumes of 
intoxicatioi^^ .unlqiowfi. ^'ihen^ the rational ^^tertoiniasQts of 
rc^lar hfe; tte, enjoyment of the face of nsl^iire; the pj^ur^ of 
imgjroved fpktd; Qie pleasArel^pf^prive|m friend- 
sh|B^mam|||Sm conscious satisfaction whiw accom* 

names hdim^m^Tabon^ anc^^ the justl^-acquired^teem of those 
who surrol^^Bem. All thesS they have thrown Imy ; and in their 
room have sutetituted, what they think more 'INIgh apd vivid 
sures. But "of what nature are those pieasures ? Ev^ in laughter 
the heart is sorrcrtvfid ; and the end of that mirth is heatiness** 

At the bottom of (lie hearts of all men, there lies a Secret si^se of 
propriety^ virtue^^d honour. This sense may be sd far^bluntedt as 
to lose its Jbflucnce in giuding men to what is right, while yet it 
retains its power of maki|j|g^iem feel that they are ac^^ wjrqng. 
Hence remon^ often gna^^e heart, ^hich affects to appear Ijght 
and gay before ,^e world. Among the af$^/of amusements, the 
voluptuary may endeavour to stifle his uhie^hess ; but through oil 
his defences it will penetrate. A conscious sehse of his own insig- 
niffcance^ wlien he sees«others distinguished for acting a manly and 
worthy part; reflection on the time he has wasted, and the Contempt 
he has incurred ; galling remembrance of his earlier and better 
days, when he gave Ae fair promise of accomplishments, which now 
are blasted ; have frequently been found to sadden the festive hour. 
The noise of merriment may be heard ;4>ut heaviness Ifes at the 
heart. While the tabret and the viol ^lay, a melancholy vpice 
sounds in his ears. The wasted estate, the niglccted Kails, and 
ruined mansions of his father, rise to view. The angry countenances 
of his l^nd^ seem- to stare him in the face.^ A'liancf applcw^ to come 
forth on l^e wall, and to write his doom. * 

Retreat, then, from your dishonourable courses, ye who, by licen- 
tiousness,^C!Xtravagance, and vice, are abusers of the world ! You are 
degrading, you a^ ruining yom’selves. You are grossly misemploy- 
ing the gifts of God ; ancf the giver will not fail to punish. Awake 
tb:Ae piprsuits of men of virtue and honour. Break loose from that 
, circle, within which you ai^^ at present held. Reject the poi- 

t^ed cup which the eiwhantress Pleasure ho}ds up to your lips. 
Draw aside the veil which she throws over yojur )eyps. You will 
then see other ol^ects than you now^behold.^ You will see a dark 
pbyss (gening below your feet, xou will see virtue, apd' temperance 
j^iwkipg out the roa^ which conducts to true felicity. You will be 
l^liabied to discern, that ibfi world is enjoyed , to a^anti^,: by none 
•but ^ch. as follow those divine guidCIsi ; and wl^ consider pleasure as 
. the Dbisohing, but not as the busing, of life. " : ^ 

IL The world is apt only by an in&mperate pur^t pf its 

pleaiNiresi hut by a soiled at^hm^to its gains. Dus respects a 
^se^f mki of very^diiBrerent descriptiouTrom we femei; more Recent 
^ . • Fnnir. ; ‘ 
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in and less fla^frant in their vices ; but rupt(^ by 

.the world in no degree. For the world is often abused the 
men of business, asnkiich as b/'the men of {pleasure. When v^dly 
Success becooKs the^>Ie object of |^eir yhen the ^cumulation 
formitie so engi*o$sies ^em os tb harden tht»r heart against every 
^ing c^Moral ^l^tion; ^t^n'it renders tiHtem ipsensible to the 
calls 'of ha^tion, ^cl to the iinpreslibnr^f pSety relMonj^l^y 
then coiqe uh'd^ the class ffl the covetouS|ig|ill^Slip 
abAorret^.* '*■ '.%A ' - 

The world, iffBi i^advantages, isli lawful object W fJnrsuit to a 
Christian'! Pfc ma^fteek, by fair industry, to rendit, his Circum- 
stances af^ueht. Without reproof he may aim at distinction and 
consideration m the world. He may bestow a considerable portion 
of his anu, attention on the successful manage^nt of his worldly 
intere^. Ail this is within the lii^its of that alH^able dse of the 
world, to which religion gives its sanction. But to a w»C and good 
man, th6 ilrorld is only a secondary pllfedlf. .He rcmiembers there 
an ^rnity beyond it. His care is, not merefy to ai^s and possess, 
but to "use Ills possessibns well, as pne who is accsauiitable to God. 
He is not a slave, either to the hopes, or the fears, of the world. 
He would^athcr forfeit any present advantage, than obtain it at the 
expence of violating the Divine law, or neglecting his duty.' This is 
using the world like a good man. This is living in it, as a sulyect 
of God, and a member of the great community of mankind. To 
such a. man, riches are a blessing. He may ^jnjoy them with magni- 
ficence, but he will use them with liberality, lliey open a wide neM 
to the exercise of his virtue, and allow it to sliine with diffusive lustre. 

Very opposite to^this is the character of the worldly-minded. To 
them, the jpere attainment of earthly possessions is an ultimate aim. 
They cannot be>^ saidj»to tisc the world; for, to possess, not to use or 
enjoy, ia^ dieir object. They are emphatically said in Scripture, to 
load themselves with thick clay, f Some sort of apology may be fraiiied 
lor them who seek to extract from tlie world, pleasure of one kind 
or other. But for those who know no pleasure, farther than adtJ^ng 
house to house^ and Jield to Jield, and calling thdm theif own, it is 
hardly possible to frame any apology. Such persons are idolaters of 
the w'orst kind; for they have made the world their Goa. They 
daily worship and bow do>vn before it; andjiiold nothing to be mem 
or base, whicb^ ctin promote the enlargement of their fortuiib;~He ia 
an abuser of . the^ w'orl^, let his possession of it be ever so ample, who 
knows nothing higher than tlia gaini of the world. He is abuser 
of the world, who sacrifices probity, virtue, or humanity, to its infei>!, 
ests. He i| an abuser of the worl4 who, cannot occasionally retreatti 
from it, to consider what chaOracter h^ bears in the sight. of God; 
and to what' issue his conduct will brii^ him at last. In a word, 
the is then properly used, when » k generously and beno- 

ficially e^pyed ; neither hoan(||d up by ayniic^ nor squandered by 
ostmtaUieii. ^ 

III. The world is abus^^ >by those who employ advantage to 

• BMlm s. 9* I* t Hdwk. U. S, 

c c 
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the injury cxr oi^iusion of their brethren. Under this cl^ss are 
induded* the worst buc^ abusers of tlie world; who 

turn ^ttjgainst their those advantages with which it 

has pleased ileaven distir^^h ihom. It Is a cli^s which com- 
prehenda th^ sostalf^l^ pver his people; the great 

jiBoi who depr^sseii Sb^4epen48i^>.<Jthc inai^^^who is' j g ^ to his 
servrtts; who renders his superiority kind, 

wheffier of 'ijt^dKor unnecessarily gricvoiia^|o thosg who are 

his ini^iours : M^osc suiiercilioiisness dejects the tnodest ; whose 
insolence tramples on the poorf whose rigour^uikes the widow and 
the orphan weip. Persons of this character, w liMrthus abusing the ad- 
vantages of the woild, may, for a while, enjoy their triutnph. But let 
them not think, their triuni[)h is always to last, 'ilieir tuin shall come 
to be humbled as low as tliose whom they now oppress. For there 
is a vigilant eye itf the heavens, attentive to observe their procedure. 
There is an impartial ear, which listens to (werj just complaint pre- 
fewed against tlicin. Tlicre is an irresistible arm stretched o 'r 
tlieir heads, whose weight they shall one clay fc el. 'Phe Sovereign 
of the universe charactci ises himself in the sac;j*ed writings, as pecu- 
liarly an adversary to the insolent and haughty. I'br the oitpression 
fhe poor, for the hifi^hing the neethj, ii(m *luU / mihe, saith tin 
Ijordi r^iU set him tn safety fiom him that paffeth at him.* l*miU 
come near to you in judgment: and be a itej/? •tmineis against 
those that oppress the hv cling in his *imges^ the w/c/ow, and the Jathci^ 
less, and that turn aside the stranger fom his iight.-^ He that ojh- 
presseth the poor, repioachdh his Makct.-\ The Lotd 'will plead their 
causes and spoil the smd of those that sjmled them.^ 

After hearing these awlul words, is it not strange, O men, at once 
infatuated and cruel ! tliat you cannot use the world witliout abusing 
it to the distress of your brethren i Even supposing no punishment 
to threatened, no arm to be lifted up against you, is there nothing 
within you, that relents at the eircuinstances of those below jou in 
the world? Is it not enough, that they suiter their own hard fate, 
Without its being aggravated by your severity and oppression ? Wliy 
must the aged, the poor, and the friendless, tre mble at your great- 
ness? Cannot you be happy, unless you make tln'in eat their scanty 
morsel in bitterness of heail ? Yi a happy ! — profane not the word 
— what is such htippiness as yours, compared with that of him who 
could say, lihen the ear heard me, thm it blessed me s and v:hen the 
eye seem me, it gave voiiness to me: Because I diVvered the poor that 
cried, the fatherless, and him that had none to help him. I was a 

m^er to the pooi\ The blessing if him that was i eady to perish, came 
anil I caused the widowls heart to sing for joy. || • How pro- 
perly did such a man use the world, and with what just honour did he 
flduriislt ih it ! Unto me mm gave ear ; they kgpl silence, and waited 
for counsel. The prig/^^ rf rained talking. The aged atose, and 
(dbod^up^ ^ My root 'igas Readout by the waters, and lay t^pon 

~ Not ddy.ynknoWn to you are such plesBures of virtu* 

* FtalmSni. 5. f M«l. iil. $, f i^rov. xiv. dl. 

« 4 t 'Prov, nxii. as. Ii Jcb, xxix. 
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ous prosperity; but^ even previous to preps|i^piMa^^ 
that remorse is approaching to mhg heairt 9 % ^ the wnSSrl^ 
which you now abiise, in a short)|^ sht^ |emaui» but Ae 

horrour arising from TCmcmbef^;mmih • %(^VMed you have de- 
tained, the wedth you^have heavy 

on your nipls.* 'Kie'stately JaufldK^ umik ftm pme bas ereo^ 
by mcaarof violence and oppmssiou^^sb^^ Kount^ by it^ural 
ghostSk TAc ^<^ie shall n'y aid of' the ^aUt^tind the 

Umber shatt (msxfH' lU ^ Wlu ii you lie on the bed of dea^ the poor^ 
whom you have op po sed, shall appear to jou as gftthored together; 
stretchiug forth tlieffiiaiub, and lifting iij) their voices against yon, 
at the tribunal of IIea\eii. I haxe vew the xutked gi eat in 
and spreading himsdf hkc a gtetn huyd}(t\ But he passed axmy^ and 
was noU I sought him, hut he could not be found. They ate bimtght 
detwn to desolation in a moment, and lUteily consiMed with Ui raters* 
As a dream when om awakeih, so, O I jord, 'when thou avoakisf, thou 
shall despise the ir image, f 

Thus I have shonn whal it is to use, and what iothhnse the world* 
When, according to oui diilerent stations, enjoy the advantages 
of tlie world with piopriety and derenej : tcnipeinle in our pleasures ; 
moderate in our pin suits ol intire-^l; niindfiil of our duty to God, 
and, at the same time, just, humane, and gciieioiis to our orethreti; 
I lien, and then only, we me thr xwitd, as becomes men, and Chris- 
tians, Wilhiii these limit-*, we may safely enjoy all tlic comforts 
iiliich the world allbrds, and car static'u allows. But if w'e pass be- 
yond these boundaiics, into the regions of disorderly and vicious 
pleasuie, of di basing covetousness or of oppre^-sive insolence, the 
world will then seive only to ciuiupt our minds, and to accelerate 
our ruin. The liciiilious, the a\aricioiis, and the insolent, form tlm 
three great classes of abiiseis of the w’oild. 

Let not those wlio aie in wealthy and flout ishing circumstances, 
complain of the restraints which religious docti'iiic attempts to impose 
OH their enjoy munis. For, to what do these resti*aints amount? To 
no more than this, that, by their pleasures, they would neither iqure 
themselves, nor injure olluns. We cull not on the young, to relin- 
ciuish their gaiety; nor on the rich, to Ibiego their opulence; nor on 
the great, to lay aside their state. We only call on thcu9,^ not to 
convert gaiety into hcentioiisness ; not to employ opulence m mere 
extravagance ; nor to abuse greatnes-* for the tippression of their iii- 
feriours: While they enjoy the woild, not to forget that they are the 
subjects of God, and are soon to pass into another state. ^ Let^ the 
motive by which the Apostle enforces the exhortation in the Text, 
present itself to their thought; Use this xwrid as not abusing tt; far 
the fashion of the war Id passeth away. Its pomp and its pleasures, 
its* riches, magnificence, and glory, arc ^ more than a transient show'. 
Every thing that we here enjoy, chants, ^decays, and comes to an 
end. All floats on the sui'face of a river, which, with swift current, 
is running towards a boundless ocean. Beyond this present scene 
of things, above those sublunary regions, we are to look for what is 

* Ilabak. li. 11. t «xvij. 35, 86. —Ixxiii. 19, SO. 
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peniianent and stable. The world passes away; but God, and 
het^en, and virtue, continue unchangeably the same. We are soon 
to enter into eternal habitations; and into^l&'e^, . our works shall 
follow us. The consequences shall for ever iem Jbi of the part which 
we have acted a&g^d or t^ md|; . as fiiithful suEjects of God, or 
as servants of a vain Wc^ld. ^ ^ , 


SERMON XLVI^^ 


ON EXTREMES IN RELIGIOUS AND MORAL Cd^^DtrOT. 

Prov. iv. 27. 0 

Turn not to the right hand^ nor to the left. 

I WILL behave myself isoisely^ said the Psalmist David, in a perfect 
^y. * Wisdom is no less necessary in religious, and moral, than in 
civil conduct. Unless there be a proper degree of light in the under- 
standing, it will not be enough, that there are j^od, dispositions in 
the heart. Witliout regular guidance, they will often err from the 
right sci^^e. They will be always wavering and unsteady ; nay, on 
some occasions, they may betray us into evil. This is too much 
verified by that propensity to run into extremes, which so often ap- 
pears in the behaviour of men. How many have originally set out 
with good principles and intentions, who, through want of discretion 
in the application of their principles, have in the end injured them- 
selves, and brought discredit on religion ? There is a certain tem- 
perate mean, in the observance of which piety and virtue consist. On 
each side there lies a dangerous extreme. Bewildering paths open ; 
by deviating into which, men are apt to forfeit all tlic praise of their 
good intentions ; and to finish w'ith reproach, what they hiid begun 
with honour. Tlus is tlie ground of the ^visc man’s exliortatioii in 
the Text. Let thine eyes look right on^ and let thine cycAids look 
straight before thee. Ponder the path (f thy feet^ and let all thy ways 
be established. Turn not to the right hand^ nor to the left s remove thy 
foot from evil. In discoursing from these words, I purpose to point 
out some of the extremes into wliich men are apt to run in religion 
and morals ; and to suggest directions for guarding against them. 

With r^rd to religious principle in general, it may perhaps be 
expected, that I should warn you of the danger of being, on one hand, 
too rigid in adhering to it ; and, on the otlier hand, too easy in relax- 
ing it. But the distinction between these supposed extremes, I 
conceive to have no ibundation. No man can be too strict in his 
adherence to a principle of duty. Here, there is no ^extreme. All 
relaxation df principle is criminal. What conscience dictates, is to 
be ever obeyed. Its commands ^e universally sacred. Even though 
it should be misled, yet as long as we conceive it to utter the yoic 
of God, in disobeying it we sin. The errour, therefore, to be here 

* Ptalm ci. 9. 
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avoided is, not too scrupulous or tender regard to conscience, '^but 
too little care to havd^^iscience properly enlightened, with respect 
to what is matter oi duty and of sin. — li^eivc not, without examin- 
ation, whatever human tradition ^ consecrated as sacred. Recur, 
on every occasion, to those great fpiintaltts of liglit and knowledge, 
which are opened to you in ithe pure woM of God. Distinguish, 
with eai'e, between the superstitious fimci^ of men, and the ever- 
lasting comiuiaiidments of God. Es^aust not on trifles that zeal, 
which ought to be reserved for thfe" weightier meters of the law. 
Overload not consdtlfticc, with what is frivolous and unnecessary. 
But when you have once drawn the line, with intelligence and pr^ 
cisioii, between duty and sin, that line you ought on no occasion to 
transgress. 

Though tfi^re is no extreme in the reverence due to conscience, 
there may undoubtedly be an extreme in laying too much stress, 
either on mere principle, or on mere practice. Here we must take 
particular, cfirc, not to turn to the right hand^ mr to the left : but to 
hold faith and a good comcicnce* united, as the Scripture, with gi’eat 
propriety, exhorts, us. The crroiir of resting wholly on faith, or 
M'holly on works, is one of tho;,e seductions, which most easily jnis- 
Icad men; under the semblance of piety on the one haq^ mid of 
virtue on the other.* This is not an errour peculiar to our times. It 
has obtained in every age of the Christimi clumcli. It has run through, 
all the different modes of false religion. It forms the chief distinc- 
tion of all the VHt'Joiis sects which have divided, and which still con- 
tinue to divide, the church ; according ns they have leaned most to 
the side of belief, or to the side of morality. 

Did we listen candidly to the voice of Scii})tiirc, it would guard us 
against cither extreme. The Apostle Paul every where testifies, 
that by no works of our own we can be justified ; aiul that mthotU 
faith, it is impossible to please God. The Apostle James as clearly 
shows, that faitli, if it be unproductive of good works, justifies no 
man. Between those sentiments, there is no opj)osition. Faith with- 
out works is nugatory and insignificant. It is a foundation, without 
any superstructure raised upon it. It is a fount aiii which sends forth 
no stremn ; a tree which neither bears fruit, nor affords shade. Good 
works, again, without good principles, arc a fair but airy structure ; 
without iirmuess or stability. ITiey resemble the house built on the* 
sand; the reed which shakes with eveiy wind. You must join the 
two in full union, if you would exhibit the character of a real Chris- 
tian. He who sets faith in opposition to morals, or morals in oppo- 
sition to faith, is equally an enemy to the interest of religion. He 
holds up to view an imperfect and disfigured form, in the room of 
what ought to command respect from all beholders. By leaning to^ 
one extreme, he is in danger of fallit^ into vice; by the other, of 
running into impiety. - , » 

Whatever the belief of men hie, they i^erally pride themselves 
in the possession of some good moral qualities. The sense of duty 
is deeply rooted in the human heart. Without some pretence to 

• 1 Tiro. i. 19. 
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virtue, there is no self-esteem; and no man wishes to appear, in his 
own view, as cnlircly worthless. But as there is a constant strife 
hetween tlie lower and higher parts of our nature, between inclin- 
ation and principle, this produces much contradiction and inconsist- 
ency in conduct. TIcnce arise most of tlie extremes, into which men 
run in their moral behaviour ; resting their whole worth on that 
good quality, to which, by constitution or temper, they artf^most 
inclmed. 

OxK of the first and most common of those extremes, is tliat of 
placing all virtue, either in justice, on the onse iiand; or in gener- 
osity, on tlie other. The o))position between these, is most discern- 
ible among two dilTorent classes of men in socicly. They who have 
earned their fortune by a laborious and industrious lile, are naturally 
tenacious ol‘ w'hat they have painfully acquired. T6 justice they 
consider theinsclvcs as obliged; but to go beyond it in acts of kind- 
ness, they consiiler as snperflaoiis and extravagant. They will not 
take any advantage of others, which conscience tells them, is iniqui- 
tous ; but neither will they make any allowance for their necessities 
and wants. They contend, with rigorous exactness, for what is due 
to themselves. 'Hiey arc satisfied, if no man suffer unjustly by them. 
That no tine is benefited by them, gives them little concern. — An- 
other set of men jdace their whole merit in geifterosity and mercy ; 
while to justice and integrity they pay small regard. These arc per- 
sons generally of higher rank, and of easy fortune. To them, justice 
aj^ears a sort of vulgar virtue, requisite chiefly in the petty trans- 
actions wliicli those of inferiour station carry on with one another. 
But humanity and liberality, they consider as more refined virtues, 
which dignity their character, and cover all their failings. They 
can relent at representations of distress ; can bestow with ostentatious 
generosity; can even occasionally share their wealth with a com- 
panion of wliom they are fond; wdiilc, at the same time, they with- 
hold from otliers what is due to them; are negligent of their family 
and their relations ; and to the just demands of llieir creditors give 
no attention. 

Both these classes of men run to a fhulty extreme. They divide 
moral virtue between them. Kaeli takes that })!irt of it only Avhich 
suits his temjier. Without justice, there is no virtue. But without 
humanity and mercy, no virtuous character is comi)lete. The one 
man leans to the extreme of parsimony : tlie other to that of pro- 
fusion. I’hc temper of the one is unteeling. The sensibility of the 
other is thoughtless The one you may in some degree respect; 
blit you cannot love. The other may be loved; but cannot be 
respected : and it is difficult to say, which character is most defec- 
tive. — We must undoubtedly begin with being* just, before we 
attempt to be generous. At the same time, he who goes no farther 
than bare justice, stops at the beginning of virtue. Wc are com- 
manded to do Justly, but to loxte mercy. The one virtue regulates 
our actions ; the other improves our heart and affections. Each is 
equally necessary to the happiness of the world. Justice is tlie 
pillar that upholds the whole fabric of human society. Mercy is 
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tho genial ray, which cheers and warms the habitations of men. 
The perfection of our social character consists, in properly temper- 
ing the two with one another ; in holding that middle course, which 
admits of our being just, without being rigid; and allows us to be 
generous, without being unjust 

We must next guard against either too great severity, or too great 
facility of manners. These arc extremes, of which we every day 
behold instances in the world. He who leans to tiie side of severity, 
is harsh in his censures, and narrow in his opinions. He cannot 
condescend to othei*s in things indiilereiit. He has no allowance to 
make for iiumun frailty ; or for the difference of age, rank, or temper, 
among mankind. With him, all gaiety is sinful levity ; and every 
amusement is a crime. To this extreme, the admonition of Solomon 
maybe understood to belong: Be not 7ightc(m ovemiuch ; neither 
make thyself (roer^diise. Why sfunddest thmi destroy thyself? * When the 
severity of manners is hy])ocritical, and assumed as a cloak to secret 
indulgence, it is one of the worst prostitutions of religion. Cut 1 
mm consider it, not as the ellect of design, but of natural austerity 
of temper, and of contracted maxims of conduct. Its influence upon 
the person himselt^ is to render him gloomy and sour ; upon others, 
to alienate them both from his society, and liis counsels ; upon reli- 
gion, to set it forth as a morose and forbidding principle. — The 
opposite extreme to this is, perha})s, still more dangerous ; that of 
loo great facility, and accommodation to the ways of others. The 
man of this character, partly from indolent weakness, and partly from 
softness of temper, is dis))osed to a tame and universal assent. 
Averse either to contradict or to blame, he goes along with the man- 
ners that prevail. lie views every cliaracter with indulgent eye; 
and witli got)d dih[)ositions in his breast, and a natural reluctance to 
profligacy and vice, he is enticed to the commission of evils which he 
condemns, merely through want of fortitude to oppose others. 

N(»lhing, it iiiiist be confessed, in moral conduct, is more' difficult, 
than to avoid turning here, either to the right hand^ or to the left. 
One of the greatest trials both of wisdom and virtue is, to preserve 
a just medium, between that harshness of austerity, which disgusts 
and alienates mankind, and that weakness of good naliirc, which 
opens llie iloor to sinful excess. The one separates us too much 
from llie world. The other connects us too closely with it ; and 
seduces us to follow the mullilude in doing evil. One who is of tlie ^ 
former character, studies too little to be agreeable, in order to render 
himself useful. He who is of the latter, by studying too much to be 
agreeable, forfeits his innocence. If the one liurt religion, by clothing 
it in the garb of unnecessai’y strictness ; the other, by unwarrantable 
compliance, strengthens the power of corruption in the workl. "I'he 
one borders on the character of the Pharisee ; the other, on that of 
the Ssulducee. True.religion enjoins us to stand at an equal distance 
from both ; and to pursue the difficult, but honourable aim, of uniting 
good-natujpjB with fixed religious principle; affable manners, witn 
untainted virtue. 

* Eccles. vii. 16 . 
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Farther ; we run to one extreme, when we contemn altogeth^ 
the opinions of mankind ; to another, when we court their praise too 
eagerly. The former discovers a high degree of pride ajid self- 
conceit. The latter betrays servility of spirit. We are formed by 
nature and Providence, to be connected with one another. No man 
can stand entirely alone, and indq)endent of all his fellow'-creatiires. 
A reasonable regard, therefore, for their esteem and good opinip]4, is 
a commendable principle. It flows from humanity, and coincides 
with the desire of being mutually useful. But if that regard be 
carried too far, it becomes the source of much corruption. For, in 
the present sUite of mankind, the praise of the world often interferes 
with our acting that stead}^ and conscientious part, which gains the 
approbation of God. Hence arises the difficulty of drawing a proper 
line, between the allowable regard for reputiitiori, and the excessive 
desire of praise. On the one side, and on the other, danger meets 
us ; and either extreme will be pernicious to virtue. 

He who extinguishes all regard to the sentiments of mankind, 
suppresses one incentive to honourable deeds ; nay, he removes one 
of the strongest checks on vice. For, where there is no desire of 
praise, there will be also no sense of reproach and shame; and when 
this sense is destroyed, tlie way is ])aved to ot^en profligacy. On the 
other hand, he who is actuated solely by the love of human praise, 
encroaches on the higher respect which he owes to conscience, and 
to God. Hence, virtue is often counterfeited ; and many a splendid 
ap^arance has been exhibited to the world, which had no basis in 
real principle, or Inward afFectiou. Hence religious truths have been 
disguised, or unfairly represented, in order to be suited to popular 
tiistc. Hence the Scribes and Pharisees rejected our blessed Lord, 
because they laved the -p^aise of mat, mat'c than the jtraise of God, — 
Turn, therefore, neither to the right hand, nor to the left. Affect not 
to despise what the world thinks of your conduct and character ; and 
yet, let not the sentiments of the w'orld entirely rule you. Let a desire 
of esteem be one motive of your conduct; but let it hold a subor- 
dinate place. Measure the regard that is due to the o])iiiioiis of men, 
by the degree in which these coincide with the law of God. 

Allow me next to suggest, the d mger of running to the extreme 
of anxiety about worldly interests on the one hand, and of negligence 
on the other. It is hard to say which of these extremes is fraught 
.with most vice and most iniseiy. Industry and diligence are unques- 
tionable duties, strictly enforced on all Christians ; and he who fails 
in making suitable provision for his household and family, is pro- 
nounced to be wt'se than an hifidcL But there are bounds, wdthin 
which our concern for w'orldly success must be conflued. For 
anxiety is the certain poison of human life. It debases the mind ; * 
and sharpens all the passions. It involves men in perpetual distrac- 
tions, tormenting cai'es ; and leads them aside from what ought 
to be Ae great scope of humail action. Anxiety is, in general, the 
effect of a covetous temper. Negligence is commonly tlie offspring 
of licentiousness, and always the parent of universal disorder. By 
w^faety, you render yourselves miserable. By negligence, you too 
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often occasion the ruin of others. The anxious man is the votary of 
riches ; the negligent man the votary of pleasure. Each offers his 
mistaken worship, at the shrine of a false deity; and each shall reap 
only such rewards as an idol can bestow ; the one sacrificing the 
enjoyment and improvement of the present, to rain caf*es about 
futurity, the other so totally taken up in enjoying the present, as to 
stor^^jtl^e future with cerUiin misery. — True virtue holds a temperate 
coiii^c between these extremes : neither careless of to-morrow, nor 
taking too much thought for it ; diligent, but not anxious ; prudent, 
but not covetous ; attentive to provide comfortable accommodation 
on earth, but chiefly concerned to lay up treasures in Heaveri, 

I SHALL only warn you liirther against the extreme of engaging in » 
a course of life too busy and hurried, or of devoting yourselves to 
one too retired and unemployed. We are fonned for a mixture of 
action, and I'etreat. Our connexions w^ilh society, and the perform- 
ance of duties which we owe to one another, necessarily engage us in 
active life. What we owe to ourselves, requires occasional retire- 
ment. For he who lives always in the bustle of the world, cannot, 
it is to be feared, always preserve his virtue pure. Sentiments of 
piety will be deprived of that nourishment and support, which they 
would derive from meditation and devotion. His temper will be often 
ruflSed and disturbed. His passions will be kept loo much on the 
stretch. From the conta^ous manners which every-where abound, 
lie will not be able to avoid contracting some dangerous infection. — 
On the other hand, he who flies to total retreat, in order either to 
enjoy ease, or to escape from the temptations of the world, will often 
find disquiet meeting him in solitude, and the worst temptations aris- 
ing from within himself. Unoccupied by active and honourable pur- 
suits, unable to devote his whole time to improving thoughts, many 
an evil passion will start up, and occupy the vacsuit hour. Siillcn- 
i\c§s and gloom will be in danger of overwliclining liim. Peevish 
displeasure, and suspicions of mankind, are apt to persecute those 
who >vjthdraw themselves altogether from the haunts of men. — Steer 
therefore a middle course, between a life oppressed with business, on 
the one hand ; and burdened, for the burden is no less, with idleness 
on the other. Provide for yourselves matter of fair and honest pur- 
suit, to afford a proper object to the active powers of the mind. 
Temper business with serious meditation; and enliven retreat by 
reliirns of action and industry. 

Thus I have pointed out some of those extremes into which men 
arc apt to run, by forsaking the line which religion and wisdom have 
drawn. Many more, I am sensible, might be suggested ; for the 
field is wide, and hardly is there any appearance of piety, virtue, or 
g 9 od conduct, but what tlie folly of men is apt to push into undue 
excess, on one or other side. What I have mentioned, will be suf- 
ficient to show the necessity of prudent circumspection, in order to 
escape the dangers which beset us in this state of trial. Let us study 
to attain a regular, uniform, consistent character; where nothing that 
is excessive or disproportioned shall come forward to view; which 
shall not plume itself with a fair show on one side only, while in other 
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, quarters it remains unadorned and blemished ; but where the differ- 
ent parts of worth and goodness shall appear united, and each shall 
exert its proper influence on conduct. Thus, turning neither to the 
right httfi^ nor to the left^ we shall, as far as our frailty permits, ap- 
proach to the perfection of the liummi character ; and shall have 
reason not to be ashamed^ liohm *me have equal respect to all God^s com-- 
inandments, 


SERMON XLVIIL 

ON SCOrriNG at ueligion. 

2 Peter, lii. 3. 

— There shall come in the last days scoffers.— 

As the Cliristian religion is adverse to the inclinations and passions of 
the corrupted part of mankind, it has been its fate, in every age, to en- 
counter the o))position of various foes. Sometimes, it lias undergone the 
storms of violence and persecution. Sometimes, it has been attacked 
by the arms of false reasoning and sophistry. When these have 
failed of success, it has at otlier times been exposed to the scoffs of 
the petulant. Men of light and frivolous minds, who had no com- 
preliension of thought for disceniing what is great, and no solidity of 
judgment for deciding on what is true, have taken upon them to treat 
religion with contempt, as if it were of no consequence to the world. 
They have affected to represent the whole of that venerable fabric 
which has so long commanded the respect of mankind ; wdiich for 
ages the learned have suppoited, and the wise have admired, as hav- 
ing no better foundation than the gloomy imagination of fanatics ai)d 
visionaries. Of this character were those scoffirsy predicted by the 
Apostle to arise i?i the last days , a prediction which we have seen too 
often fulfilled. As the false colours, which such men throw on reli- 
gion, are apt to impose on the weak and unwary, let us now examine, 
whether religion affords any just grounds for the contempt or ridicule 
of the scoffer. They musi be citiier the doccrines, or the precepts, 
of religion, which he endeavours to bold forth to contempt. 

The doctrines of the Christian religion are rational and pure. Al|' 
that it has revealed concerning the perfections ol God, his moral 
vernmeut and laws, the destination of man, and the rewards aw" 
punishments of a future state, is perfectly consonant to the most en- 
lightened reason. In some articles which transcend the limits of our 
present faculties, as in what relates to the essence of the Godheiul, 
the fallen state of mankind, and their redemption by Jesus Christ, its 
doctrines may appear mysterious and dark. Against these the scof- 
fer has often directed his attacks ; as if whatever could not be ex- 
plained by us, ought upon that account to be cxfAoded as absurd, 
o. It is unnecessary to enter, at present, on any particular defence of 
doctrines, as there is one observation, which, if duly weighed. 
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is sufficient to silence the cavils of the scoffer. Is ho not compelled 
to admit, that the ithole system of nature around him is full of mys- 
tery ? What reason, then, had he to suppose that the doctrines of 
revelation, proceeding from the same author, were to contain no 
mysterious obscurity? All that is requisite for tlife conduct of life, 
botli in nature and in religion, Divine wisdom has rendered obvious 
As nature has afforded us siifficient information concerning 
whaV'is necessary for our food, our accommodation, and our safety ; 
Sp i^Hgion has plainly instructed us in our duty towards God, and 
6'ur neighbour. But as soon as we attempt to rise towards objects 
that lie beyond our immediate sphere of action, our curiosity is checked; 
and darkness meets us on every side. What the essence is of those 
material bodies which we see and handle ; how a seed grows up into 
a tree ; how man is formed in the womb ; or liow the mjii^;acts upon 
the body, after it is formed ; arc mysteries of which we give no 
more account, than of the most obscure and difficult parts of revela- 
tion. We are obliged to admit the existence of the fact, though the 
explanation of it exceeds our faculties. 

After the same manner, in natural religion, questions arise con- 
cerning the creation of the world from nothing, the origin of evil 
under the government of a perfect Being, and the consistency of 
human liberty with Divine prescience, which are of as intricate 
nature, and of as difficult solution, as any questions in Christian 
theology. We may plainly see, that we are not admitted- iqto the 
secrets of Providence, any more than into the mysteries of the God- 
head. In all his ways, the Almighty is a God that hidetk hhnsclfl 
He maketh darkness his paxdliofi. He hoMcth hack the face of his, 
throne ; and spreadeth a thick cloud upon it. — Instead of its being 
any objection to revelation, that some of its doctrines arc mysterious, 
it would be much more strange and unaccountable, if no such doc- 
tr^es were found in it. Had every thing in the Christian system 
be^ perfectly level to our capacities, this might rather have given 
ground to a suspicion, of its not proceeding from God ; since it would 
have been then so unlike to what we find, both in the system of the 
miiverse, and in the system of natural religion. Whereas, according 
ns matters now stand, the Gospel has the same features, the same 
general character, with the other two, which ai’e acknowledged to be 
divine origin ; plain and comprehensible, in what relates to prac- 
; dtu'k and mysterious, in what relates to speculation and belief. * 

, cavils of the scoffer, therefore, on this head, are so far from 
:l%ing any just foundation, that they only discover his ignorance, 
aj^ the narrowness of his views. 

Let us next proceed to what relates to practice, or the preceptive 
pail of religion. The duties which religion enjoins us to perform 
towards God, are those which have oftencst furnished matter to the 
scoffs of the licentious. They attempt to represent tliese as so idle 
and superfluous, that they could owe their birth to nothing but en- 
thusiasm. — For, ia^**^not tlie Deity so far exalted above us, as to 

* See this arfriimcnt fully pursued, and placed in a strong light, by the masterly hand 
of Bishop Butler, in his Analogy of Natural and Revealed Religion. 
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. receive neither advantam nor pleasure from our worship? What 
are our prayers, or our praises, to that infinite mind, who, resting in 
the full enjoyment of his own beatitude, bchoids all his creatures 
passing Wore him, only as the insects of a day ? What but super- 
stitious terrours, bould have dictated those forms of homage, and those 
distiiictioiis of sacred days, in which vulgar minds delight, but which 
the liberal and enlarged look upon with scorn? 

Now, in return to such insults of the scoffer, it might be $u{|c|^t 
to observe, that the united sentiments of Tnaukind, in every agi$^d 
nation, are against him. Thoughtless as the bulk of men are, and 
attached only to objects which they see around them ; this principle 
has never been extinguished in their breasts, that to the {jreat Parent 
of the human race, the universal, though invisible, benefactor of the 
world, nol:only internal reverence, but external homage, is due. 
Whether he need that homage or not, is not the question. It is 
what, on our part, we undoubtedly owe ; and the heart is, with rea- 
son, held to , be base, which stifles the emotions of gratitude to a 
benefactor, how independent soever he may he of any returns. True 
virlue always prompts a public declaration of the grateful sentiments 
which it feels ; and glories in expressing them. vVccordingly, over 
all the earth, crowds of w'orshi})2)crs have assembled to adore, in 
various forms, the Ruler of the world. In these adorations, the phi- 
loso[)her, the savage, and the saint, have equally joined. None but 
the cold and unfeeling can look up to that beneficent Being, who is 
at the head of the universe, without some inclination to pray, or to 
praise. In vain, therefore, would the scoffer deride, what the loud 
voice of nature demands and justifies. He erects himself against 
the general and declared seJise of the hiiinau race. 

But, apart from this consideration, I must call on him to attend to 
one of a still more serious and awful nature. By his licentious ridi- 
cule of the duties of piety, and of die institutions of divine wors];^, 
he is weakening the power of conscience over men ; he is under- 
mining the great ]ullars of society ; he is giving a mortal blow to 
public order, and public happiness. All these rest on nothing so 
mucli, as on the geiierabbelief of an all-seeing witness, and the ge- 
neral vcneralioii of an Almighty Goveniour. On this belief, and this 
veneration, is founded the whole obligation of an oath ; \^thout 
which, government could not be administered, nor courts of '|Dstic^ 
act ; controversies could not be determined, nor private property be 
prr; ^orved safe. Our only security against innumerable crimes, ^ 
which the restraints of human life cannot reach, is the dread of ijjhi 
invisible avengerj^^^ and of those future punishments which he hatli 
prepared fqr^tlie guilty. Remove this dread from the minds of men ; 
aiid you strengthen the hands of the wicked, and endanger the safety 
of human society. 

But how could impressions so necessary to the public w^elfare be 
preserved, if there were no reli^ous assemblie^^no sacred institu- 
tions, no days set apart for divine worship, ii^rder to be solenm 
veniembrancers to men of the existence and the dominion of God, 
and of the future account they have to give of their actions to him ? 


J 
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To all ranks of menj the sentiments which public religibn tends to 
awaken, are salutary and beneficial. But with respect to the infe- ^ 
riour classes, it is well known, that the only principles which restrain 
them from evil, are acquired in the religious assemblies which th^ 
frequent. Destitute of the advantages of regular .education ; igno- 
rarit, in great measure, of public Taws ; unacquainted with those 
refined ideas of honour and propriety, to which others, of more 
knoyi^dgc have been trained ; were those sacred temples deserted to 
they now resort, they would b^ in danger of degenerating into 
fdiilbcious race, from whom lawless violence was pci'iictually to be 
dreaded. 

He, therefore, who treats sacred things with any degree of levity 
and scorn, is acting the part, perhaps without his seeing or knowing 
it, of a public enemy to society. He is precisely tl^ madman 
described in the book of Proverbs, \xiho castethjirebrands^^'fm&y and 
death ; and saith. Am 1 not in sport We shall hear liim, at times, 
complain loudly of the undutifuliiess of children, of the dishonesty, of 
servants, of the tinnults and insolence of the lower ranks ; while he 
himself is, in a great measure, responsible for the disorders of which 
he complains. By the example which he sets of contempt for 
religion, he becomes accessary to the manifold crimes, which that 
contempt occasions among others. By his scofiing at sacred institu- 
ticNQs, he is encouraging the rabble to uproar and violence ; he is 
emboldening the false witness to take the name of God in vain ; he 
is, in effect, putting arms into the hands of the highwayman, and 
letting loose the robber on the streets by night. 

We come next to consider that great class of duties, which respect 
our conduct towards our fellow-creatures. Tlie absolute necessity 
of these to general welfare is so ajiparent, as to have secured them, 
in a great degree, from the attacks of the scoffer. He w ho would 
attempt to turn justice, truth, or honesty, into ridicule, would be 
avoided by every one. Tt) those who lia<l any remains of principle, 
he would be odious. To those wlio attended only to their interest, 
he would appear a dangerous man. But, though the social virtues 
are treated in general as respectable and sacred, there are certain 
forms and degrees of them which have not been exempted from the 
scorn of the unthinking. That extensive generosity, and high public 
spyit,, which prompt a man to sacrifice his own interest, in order to 
promditc some great general good ; and that strict and scrujmlous 
integrity, which will not allow' one, on any occasion, to depart from 
thi^ truth ; have often been treated with contempt by those who are 
cfiiled men of the world. They who will not stoop to flatter the 
^reat ; who disdain to comply witli prevailing mimners, when tlicy 
judge them to be evil; who refuse to take the smaflest Advantage of 
others, in order to procure the greatest benefit for themselves ; are 
represented as persons of romantic chaiucter, and visionary notions, 
unacquainted with the world, and unfit to live in it. ' 

Such persons far from being liable to any just ridicule, that 

tlfiby are entitled to% degree of respect, which approaches to vener- 

* Fh>7. zxvi. 18, 19. 
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ation. For tliey are, in truth, the great supporters and guardians of 
public order. The authority of their charadlfer overawes the giddy 
multitude. The weight of their example retards the progress of cor- 
ruption; checks that relaxation of morals, which is always too apt to 
gaiii ground insensibly, and to make encroachments on ^very depart- 
ment of society. * Accordingly, it is this high generosity of spirit, 
this inflexible virtue, this regard to principle, superiour to all opinion, 
which, |ias ever marked the characters of those who have eminently 
distinguished themselves in public life: who have patronized the 
cause of justice against po^veriful oppressors ; who, in critical tiihes, 
have supported the failing rights and liberties of men; and have 
reflected hjpnour on their nation and country. Such persons may 
hn^ve been scoffed at by some among whom they lived ; but posterity 
has done them ample justice ; and they are the persons, whose names 
are reconlli to future ages, and who are thought and spoken of with 
admiration. 

The mere temporizer, the man of accommodating principles, and 
inferiour virtue, may support a plausible character for a while among 
his friends and followers ; but as soon as the hollowness of his prin- 
ciples is detected, he sinks into contempt They who are prone to deride 
men of inflexible integrity, only betray the littleness of their minds.' 
They ahow that they iincferstaud not the subhmc of virtue ; that they 
have no discernment of the true excellence of man. By aflectingito 
dirow any discouragement on purity .aiid strictness of morals, mey 
noUonly expose thepisclves to just contempt, but pro])agate senti- 
ments 'v6ry dangerous to society. For, if We loosen the regard due 
to virtui? in any of its parts, we bc^in to sap the whole of it. No 
moll, ailt'has been\)ften said, becomes entirdy profligate at once. 
He deviates, ^tep by step, from conscience. If the loose casuistry of 
the scofler were to prevail, open dishonesl^, falsehood, luid treachery, 
would 'iiteedily grow out of those complying princi))les, those relax- 
atiom ortirtiie, which he would represent to be necessary for e^y 
man kiiow^ the world. 

Tdis class of virtues I am to mention, arc those which are of 
a per^nd^ature, and which respect the government to be exercised 
over;olif pleasures and passions. Here, the scoffer has always con- 
sidered, himself as having an ample field. CMbm, and often, have 
yiVtnes, as sobriety, lemperance, modesty, and chastity bgen 
subject of ridicule, as monkish habits wliich exclu% men 
iie company of the fashionable and the gay ; habits, which are 
ti^, ^^t of low education, or of mean spirits, oi of mete, feebleness 
; while scoffers, ^alking^ as it is too truly said of them 
^^^i^.A^stle, their Itists, boast of their own manners as liberal 
manly and spirited. They fancy themselves raised 
idiej^yinktich .above the crowd; and hold all those in contempt, 
who* co'tififle Aemselves within the vulgar bounds of regular 
Oitdcrly life«i»' ' ^ 

Ii^tuaisd men] who see not that \he vif^es pf which they make 
not^ OQly authority from the.i&ws of God, but are 

motedver e^sewally Requisite both to public and to private happiness. 


ii. 
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By the indulgence of ^eiif licentious pleasures for a whiie^ os long os 
youth and vigour reimin, a few passing gratifications majr be olv . 
tained. But what are the consequences ? Suppose any individual to 
})erseyere unrestrained in this course, it is certainly to be followed by 
disr^ute in hii^ character, and disorder in his ailpirs; by 9. wasted 
and broken constitution ; and a speedy and miserable cJd a^e. Siif^ 
pose a society to be wholly formed of such persons as*^ the scoffors 
applaud ; suppose it to be filled with none but those whom they call 
the sons of pleasure; that is, with t^e intemperate, the riotous, and 
dissolute, among whom all regard to sobriety, decency, and private 
virtue, was abolished ; what an odious scene would such a society ^ 
exhibit? How unlike any civilized or well-ordered state^in which 
mankind have chosen to dwell ? What, turbulence and uproar, what 
contests and quarrels, w'oukl pei'pctually reign in it ? WJ^t man of 
common understanding would not rather chuse to dwell w ft desert, 
than to be associated for life w ith such companions ? Shall, t^en, the 
scoffer i)resmne to make light of those virtues, without whfcK there 
could be neither peace, nor comfort, nor good order, among luunkind? 

Let him be desired to think of his domestic situation" rttid con- 
nexions. Is lie a father, a husband, or a brother ? I las he any . 
friend or relation, male or female, in whose ha})piiiess he is inter- 
ested ? — Let us put the question to him, whether he bei willing that 
ii^t^peraiice, unchastiiy, or dissipation of any kind, should mark 
their chanicter? Would he recommend to them such excesses? 
Would he chuse, in their presence, openly, and without di^uise^ to 
scoff‘ at the opposite virtues, as of no consequence to their welfare?-^ 
If even the most licentious shudder at the thought; if, in tb^ljEnldst 
of his loose pleasures^ he be desirous that 'his own family should* 
remain untainted; let this teach him the value of tho^ private vir- 
tues, w’hich in the hours of dissipation, in tlie giddiness of his mind^ 
he is ready to contemn. Banish sobriety, temperance, and pJttrity, and 
ytgii tear up the foundations of all public order, and all domestic 
quiet. You render every house a divided and miserable Hhkxle, 
resounding witli terms of shame, and mutual reproached of infamy. . 
You leave nothing respectable hi the human character. You diaiige 
the man into a brute. 

The conclusion from all the reasoning which wc have now pur- 
sued is, tliat religion and virtue, in all their forms, either of doctrine 
or of precept ; of piety tow ards God, hitegrity towards inen; ol* jregu- 
Jai'ity in^private conduct; are so far from affording any groradd of 
ridicule to the petulant, that they are entitled to our highest Teneiv 
ation ; they are names which should never be mentioned^ 'biit; lyith , 
the utmost honour. It is said in Scripture, Fool^inahe q. much at 
sin. *, They had better make a mock at pestilence, at wsA bf' ilamixie. 
With one who should chuse these public calamities for the'^sub^ct of ‘ 
his sport, yoti wwld not be' inclined to associate, yoti would fly 
from him,^s worse than a fool ; as a man of distempered mind, from 
whom you might be/ifl^ hazard of receiving a i&jj^^lowr. « Yet 
certmn it is, that, the great society of^ih^ki^ sin is a ^eator 

*Fto?.xiT. 9; ^ 
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calamity than either pestilence, or faminife, These operate, 

only as occasional causes of misery. BufVhe sins and vices of 
men are perpetual scourges of the world. Impiety and injustice, 
fraud Olid falsehocnl, intemperance and profHlgf^y, are daily producing 
mischief and disorder; bringing ruin on individuals; 1^'ing families 
and communities in pieces; giving rise to a thousand' Iragical scenes 
on this unhappy theatre. In proportion as manners are vicious, 
mankind are unhapjiy. The perfection of virtue, which reigns in 
the world above, is the chief source of the perfect blessedness which 
prevails there. 

When, therefore, we observe any tendency to treat religion or 
morals wifii disrespect and levity, let us hold it to be a sure indication 
of a perverted understanding, or a depraved heart. In the seat of 
ike sconier^ let us never sit. Let us account that wit contaminated, 
which att^ipts to sport itself on sacred subjects. When the scoffer 
arises, let us mahitain the honour of our God, and our Redeemer; 
and resolutely adhere to the cause of virtue and goodness. lips 
of the wise utter knowledge; bid the month of the foolish is near to de^ 
stiiiction. Him that hontfnretk God^ God will ho7wm\ The fear of 
the Lord, is the begmnhig of wisdom; and he that keepeth the command'^ 
keepeth his own sold. 


SERMON XLIX. 

ON THE CREATJON OF THE M'ORLD. 

Gen. i. 1. 

In the beginning God cteated the heaven^ and the earth. 

Such is the commencement of the history of mankind ; an mra, to 
wlpch we must ever look ba.k with solemn awe and veneration. 
Before the sun and the moon had begun their course ; before the 
sound of the human voice was heard, or the name of man was known; 
in the beginning God created the heaven, and the earth. — To a' begin- 
ning of the world, we arc led back by every thing that now exists; 
by all history, ail records, all monuments of antiquity. In tracing 
• transactions of past ages, we arrive at a period, whi^ clearly 

indicates the infancy of tlie human race. We behold me world 
peopled by degrees. We ascend to the origin of all those useful and 
necessary arts, witliout die knowledge of wliich, mankind could hardly 
subsist. dIScern society and civilization arising from rude b^ 

giiiniip^, in>evcry ^corner of the eardi ; au^ J||^luaHj$l[ilidvai]cing to 
^ iDttte in ivhich we now find them : ^k^^^^ferd plain evidence 
t^t there was*" R^riod, when mankinci^^Plp^^|||iabit cultivate 
^^i^^rth.^ yety remarkable, ihe]^^||auAentic chronology 

i^’^^tory df most nations, coincides wit|^^^aCcount of Scripture; 
makes the period during wldch th4 world has been in^bited by 
race of men, not to extend beybtid six thousand yearR 
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To the ancient pl rffes ophers, creation from' appdajfed an 

unintelligible idea. ' They maintained the eternal existence of maN 
teri'^hi^ they supposed to be modelled by die sovereign -mind of 
the universe, into the fcrm which the earth now exhibits. B^t. t^ere 
is nothing in this opinion which gives it any title to be op|l^|^ to 
the authority of revelation. • The doctrine of two self-existent, iiide- 
pendent principles, God and matter, the one active, the other pas- 
sive, is a hypothesis which presents difficulties to human reason, at 
least as great «as the creation of matfer from nothing! Adhering then 
to the testimony of Scripture, we believe, that in tlie beginniv^ God 
created^ or from iion-existencc brought into being, the heamu and 
the earth. ? 

But thougli diere was a period when this globe, with all :thai; we 
see upon it, did not exist, we have no reason to think, that' the vdsdoin 
and power of the Alniighty were then without exercise or employ- 
ment. Boundless is the extent of his dominion. Other globes and 
worlds, enlightened by other suns, may then have occupied, they still 
appear to occupy, the immense regions of.space. Numberless orders 
of beings, to us unknoivn, people the wide extent of the universe ; and 
afibrd an endless variety of objects to the ruling care of the great 
Father of all. At length, in the course and progress of his goverh- 
nient, there arrived a period, when this earth was to be called into 
existence. When the signal moment, predestined from all eternity, 
was come,' the Deity arose in his might; and with a word created the 
world. — What an illustrious moment was that, when, from non- 
existence, there sprang at once into beipg this mighty globe, on wliich 
so many millions of creatures now dwell ! — No preparatory mear- 
surcs were required. No long circuit of means were employed. He 
spake ; and it was done : He commanded ; and it stood fast. . The 
earth was, at first, without formj and void; and darkness v^s on the 
face (f the deep. The Almighty surveyed the dark abyss ; and fixed 
bounds to die several divisions of nature. He said. Let there be light 5 
a^d there was light. Then appeared the sea, and the dry land. The 
mountains rose ; and the rivers flowed. The sun and moon began 
their course in the skies. Herbs and plants clothed the ground. 
The air, the earth, and the waters, were stored with tlieir respective 
inhabitants. At last, man was mode after the image of God. He 
appeared, walking with countenance erect; and received his Cr^fag|i^s 
bencdicl^n, as the Lord i»f this new world. The Almighty l^held 
his work when it was finished ; and pronounced it good. Superibur . 
beings saw with wonder this new accession to existence. TThe mom^ 
ing stars sang together ; and all the sons of God shotted for joy. * 

But on thfe^ great Jiirork of Creation, let us not mer^ gaze with 
l&touishmenC LetA.^^ider how ittshould affect oufTcondifct, by 
^i^es^nting the ^ whicK is Qt once edifying, 

mid comfoiftihg to^ft^^^^P^lays the Creator as 3|fcprlme'in powet^ 

wisdom, and in^gfjrai^. ^ - 

' I. As stipreme ' m crorfsider with how much 
labour aiid difficuUf hutim j^c^JiOTorms its inconsiderable works* 
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.what and ho# e^y, .irlSen reared, they 

di# deitrojred ; die^reiy idea dP cardtting ppw^ overwhelms the mind 
with A^e. Let us look around, and^ survey this stupendous edifice, 
‘w^dh'^e have been admitted to inhabit. Let us think of the extent 
of/tilielliiFerent climates and regions of the earth; of the magnitude 
of the mountains, and of the expanse of the ocean. Let us conceive 
that iiflmense globe which contains them, launched at once from the 
hand of the Almighty; made to^revolve incessantly on its axis, that 
it might produce' uie vicissitudes*^of day and night; thrown forth^ at 
the same time, to run its annual course in perpetual circuit through 
the heavens : After such a meditation, where is the greatness, where 
is tpe^ide of man? Into what total annihilation do we sink, before 
atit^i^otent Being? Who is not disposed to exclaim^ Lord^ what 
is nut^ikdt thou art mind/id of him s or the sofi of man^ that thou 
shoiMest visit him / When compared with tJieCy all men are vanity ; 
th^'^ls are nothing / — Reverence, and humble adoration, ought 
sjH>ntaneously to arise. He who feels no propensity to worship and 
adore, is dead to all sense of grandeur and majesty ; has extinguished 
one of the most natural feelings of the human heart. Kncm the 
Lord^ that he is Godj we are all his people ; the workmanship of his 
hands. Let us worship and bow down. Let us kneel before the Lord 
OUT Maker. 

Of all titles to legislation and rule, none is so evident and direct 
as that of a Creator. The conviction is felt in eveiy breast, that he 
who gave us being, hath an absolute right to regulate our conduct. 
This gives a sanction to the precepts of God, which the most hard-* 
ened dare not controvert. When it is a Creator and a Father that 
speaks, who would not listen and obey ? Are justice and humanity 
his declared laws ; and shall we, whom but yesterday he called from 
the dust, and whom to-morrow he can reduce into dust again, pre- 
sume, in contempt of him, to be unjust or inhuman ? Are tlicre any 
little interests of our own, which we dare to erect, in opposition to 
die pleasure of him who made us? Fear ye mt me? saith the Lmdi 
will ye not tremble at my presence^ who have placed the sand for the 
bound of the sea^ by apapctual decredf that it camiot pass it ; who stretch 
forth my hand over the earthy and none hindereth ? 

At the same time, the power of a Creator is encouraging, as well 
as Awful. While it enforces duty, it inspires confidence under afflic- 
tion. It brings to view a relation, which iii^orts tenderness q|jfd com- 
fort; for it suggests the compassion of a Father. In the time of 
trouble, mankind ai'e led, bv natural impulse, to fly for aid to Hiiii, 
who knows the weakness of the frame which he has made : who re^ 
members we, are dust: and sees the dangers with which we are en- 
vi^nAl am thine; for thou bast m^nne: Fomakenotthe 
tiling own hands,” is one of tl^ mosChatural ejaculations . 
oi£fe|^ilbres&a nrad. — Hoyr^blessed are tlie viituous, wno can rest. 

m^ietiph of that whtek mode the earth an^ 

thIFiiciven r xlieonmipotence i^i^^mders'God so awful is to th^ 
a sburce of joy. In the w^lc^^^^^ppf^nature, nothing is formi- 
^ .them who firmly repo^^^' the Creator. To them, 
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every noxious poweiL ^-be rendered 

evil, if not averted^' transformed info gooda^:^n the 

nature, they find not only the author of their being; but th^'^p^ 

tector and defender, the lifter up of their heads. Happtf 

hcOh the God of Jacob for his helps whose hope is iir the I^d 

•which made heaven and earthy the seoy and aU that therein iss Mm 

keepeth truth for ever.* ^ 

IL The work of creation is the display of supreme wisdoih. It 
carries no character more conspicuous than this. If^ from the struo 
ture and mechanism of some of the most complicate works of hu- 
man art, we are led to high admiration of the wisdom of the contriver^ 
what astonishment may fill our minds, when we tliink of the s 
of the universe ! It is not only J;he supeiidous building itseli 
excites admiration; but the exquisite skill, with which thef 
variety of its parts are adapted to their respective purposes 
much that tlie study of nature, which, for ages, has employ^ the 
lives of so many learned men, and which is still so far from beiml ex- 
hausted, is no other than the study of divine wisdom displayed mtfae' 
creation. The fartlier our researches are curried, more striking 
proofs of it evcry-wherc meet us. Hie provision made for the con- 
stant regularity of the universe, in the disposition of the heavenly 
bodies, so that in the course of several thousand years, nature should 
ever exhibit the same useful and grateful variety in the returns of 
light and darkness, of summer and winter ; and ever furnish food 
and habitation to all the animals that people the earth ; must be a 
lasting theme of wonder to every reflecting mind. 

But they are not only the heavens that declare the glorp of God, 
and the firmament that sheweth forth his hand^~*worJc. In the most * 
inconsiderable, as well as in the most illustrious works of the Creator, 
consummate art and design appear. There is not a creature that 
moves, nor • a vegetable that grows, but, when minutely examined, 
furnishes materials of the highest admiration. Tlie samc wisdom 
that placed the sun in the centre of the system, and arranged the 
several planets around him in their order, has no less shown itself^ 
in the provision made for the food and dwelling of every bird that 
roams the air, and every beast that winders in the desert ; equally 
great, in the smallest, and in the most magnificent objects ; in the 
star, and in the insect ; in tlie elephant, and in the fly ; in the beam 
that shines from heaven, and in the grass that clothes the ground. 
Nothing is overlooked; Nothing is carelessly performed. Every 
thing that exists is adapted, with perfect symmetry, to the end for 
which it was designed. All this infinite variety of particulars must 
have been present to the mind of the Creator ; all beheld with one 
glance of his eye; all fixed and arranged, from the beginning, in his 
great* design, when he fi>rmed the heavens and^die earth. Justly^ 
may we ^claim with the Psalmist, Haw cxcdlent, O Lord, is t1^ 
name in, all the earth / Haw manifdfl are thy •works! In •wisdom htdd 
thou m^fhem aU. No out the work that God mak^ [ 





"Jrom ihe beginhir^ to the end. Such JcncnMdge ie 10^^^ for us. 
It is high ; we cMnot attain unto it. ' ^ 

TWs wisdom displayed by the Almighty m the creation, was not 
intend^ merely to gratify curiosity, and to raise wonder. It ought 
to b^t profound submission, and pious trust, in every heart. It is 
ilbt uncommon for many who speak \vith rapture of creating wisdom, 
to be guilty, at the same time, of arraigning the conduct of Provi- 
dence. Ill the structure of the universe, they confess that all is 
goodly and beautiful. But, in the government of human affairs, 
they can sec nothing but disorder and confusion. — Have they for- 
gotten, that both the one and the other proceed from, the same 
Ai)||bq^? Have they forgotten, that he who balanced all the heavenly 
ImBAif^and adjusted the proportions iind limits of nature, is the same 
who h^h allotted them their condition in the world, who distributes 


the measures of their prosperity and adversity, and foces the bmmds 
qf th^ir habitation ? If their lot appear to them ill-sorted, and their 
condition hard and unequal, let them only put the question to their 
owii minds, Whether it be most probable that the great and wise 
Creator hath erred in his distribution of human* things, or that they 
have erred in the judgment which they form concerning the lot as- 
signed to them ? Can they believe, that the tlivine Artist, after he 
had contrived and finished this earth, the habitation of men, with 
such admirable wisdom, would then throw it out of his hands as a 
neglected work ; would suffer the affairs of its inhabitants to proceed 
by chance; and would behold them, without concern, run into mis- 
rule and disorder? Where were then that consistency of conduct, 
which we discover in all the w^orks of nature, and which we cannot 
*'but ascribe to a perfect Being? — My brother ! when thy plans are 
disappointed, and thy heart is ready to despair ; \rhen virtue is op- 
pressed, and the wicked prosper around thee ; in those moments of 
disturbance, look up to Him who created the heaven and the earth ; 
and confide, that he who made light to sjiring from primmval dark- 
ness, will make order at last to arise from the seeming confusion of 
the W'orld. 


Had any one beheld the earth in its state of chaos ; when the ele- 
ments lay mixed and confused ; when the earth was without form and 
void; and darkness was on the fact f the deep ; would he have be- 
lievcd^ that it was presently to become so fair and well-ordered a 
globe as we now behold ; illumined with the splendour of the sun, 
and decorated with ail the beauty of nature ? The same powerful 
hand, which perfected the work of creation, shall, in due time, dis- 
embroil the plans of Providence. Of creation, we can judge more 
clearly, because it stood forth at once ; it was perfect from the begin- 
ning. But the course of Providence is progressive. Time is re- 
i^irod for the progression to advance, and before it is finished^ we 
csSn form no judgment, or at least a very imperfect one, concerning 
it;*' We -must wait until the great eera arrive, when the secrets of the 
unly^jirse shall be unfolded ; when t^ .divine designs shall be consum- 
mate ; when Providence shatt^^'li^ught to the same completion 
which creation has already attaiiled* Then we have reason to be- 
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lieve, that appear, in the wd,.' tQ have been 

the wise and just fiileriof the world. Until that peric^ cpm^ ]iet,U8 
be contented and patient; let us submit and adore. « Mthoi^htiuiu 
sayest thou shcdt not see him^ yet judgment is befai'e him ; ther^^e irt/fst 
thou in him, * This exhortation will receive mor.e force, wn^ 

111. Consider creation as a display of supreme goodness, ha lees 
than of wisdom and power. It is the communication of numberless 
benefits to all who live, togetlier with existence. Justly is the earth 
said to be full of the goodness of tie Lord, ITiroughout the whole 
system of things, we behold a manifest tendency to promote the be- 
nefit either of the rational, or the anihial creation. In some parts' 
of nature, this tendency may be less obvious than in others.^,. .Ob- 
jects, which to us seem useless or hurtful, may sometimes oc0r;^'j^d 
strange it were, if, in so vast and complicated a system, diiilgtdties of 
this kind should not occasionally present themselves to being£^ whose 
views are so narrow and limited as ours. It is well known, that in 
proportion as the knowledge of nature has increased among men, 
these difficulties have diminished. Satisfactory accounts have been 
given of many perplexing appearances. Useful and proper purposes 
have been found to be promoted, by objects which w'erc, at first, 
thought unprofitable or noxious. 

JMalignant must be the mind of that person ; with a distorted eye 
he must have contemplated creation, who can suspect, that it is not 
the production of infinite benignity and goodness. How many clear 
marks of benevolent intention appear every-where around us ? What 
a profusion of beauty and ornament is poured forth on the face of 
nature? What a magnificent spectacle presented to the view of 
man ? What supply contrived for his wants ? What a variety of 
objects set before him, to gratify his senses, to employ his under- 
standing, to entertain his imagination, to cheer and gladden his heart ? 
Indeed, the very existence of the universe is a standing memorial of 
the goodness of the Creator. For nothing except goodness could 
originally prompt creation. Hie Supreme Being, sclf-existcnt and 
all-siilficieiit, had no wants which he could seek to supply. No new 
accession of felicity or glory was to result to him, from creatures 
whom he made. It was goodness communicating and pouring itself 
forth, goodness delighting to impart happiness in all its forms, which 
in the beginning created the heaven and the earth. Hence those in- 
numerable orders of living creatures with which the earth is peopled ; 
from the lowest class of sensitive being, to the highest rank of reason 
and intelligence. Wherever there is l«fe, tlicre is some degree of 
hapj^iiiess ; there are enjoyments suited to the different powers of 
feeling ; and earth, and air, and w'ater, are with magnificent liberality 
made to teem with life. 

Let those striking displays of creating goodness call forth, on our 
p/irt, responsive love, graticude, and veneration. To this great 
Father of all existence and life, to Him who hath raised us up < to 
behold the light of day, and to enjoy all the comforts which, fais 
world presents, let our heivts &nd forth a perpetual hymn of praise. 

• Jol^ijUxv. 14, 
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Evignii^ tod morning let us morning 

imd tlie evening to rejoice over our his handj and 

tedisfie0i, the desire ^ eoery Ivoing thing. Let%s rejoice, that we are 
brdu^t^ into a world, which is the production of infinite goodness, 
Qver'^ihich a supreme intelligence presides ; and where nothing hap- 
pens, that was not planned and arranged, from the beginning, in his 
decree. Convinced that he hateth not the works which he hath 
made, nor hath brought creatures into existence merely to suffer 
unnecessary pain, let us, even in the midst of sorrow, receive with 
calm submission whatever he is pleased to send ; thankful for what 
he bestows; and satisfied, that without good reason he takes nothing 
away. , 

' Suck, in general, arc the effects which meditation on die creation 
of the world ought to produce. It presents such an astonishing con- 
junction of power, wisdom, and goodness, as cannot be beheld witli- 
out religious veneration. Accordingly, among all nations of the 
earth, it has given rise to religious belief and worship. The most 
ignorant and savage tribes, when they looked round on the earth and 
me heavens, could not avoid ascribing their origin to some invisible 
designing cause, and feeling a propensity to adore. Tliey are, in- 
deed, the awful appearances of the Creator’s power, by which, chiefly, 
they have been impressed, and which have introduced into their wor- 
ship so many rites of dark superstition. When the usual course of 
nature seemed to be interrupted, when loud thunder rolled above 
them in the clouds, or earthquakes shook the ground, the multitude 
fell on their knees, and, witii trembling horrour, brought forth the 
bloody sacrifice to appease the angry divinity. But it is not in those 
tl’emeiidous appearances of power merely, that a good and well-in- 
structed man beholds the Creator of the world. In the constant and 


regular working of his hands, in the silent operations of his wisdom 
and goodness, ever going on throughout nature, he delights to con- 
template and adore him. 

Tliis is one of the chief fruits to be derived from tliat more per- 
fect knowledge of the Creator, which is imparted to us by the Chris- 
tian revelation. Impressing our minds with a just sense of his 
attributes, as not wise and great only, but as gracious and merciful, 
let it lead us to view every object of calm and undisturbed nature, 
with a :)er}3etual rt ference to its Author. We shall then behold 
^1 the scenes wliich the heavens and the earth present, with more 
refined feelings, and subliroer emotions, than th^ who regard them 
solely as objects of curiosity or amusement, rlatnre will appear 
animated and enlivened, by tne presence of its Author. When the 
sun rises or sets in the heavens, when spring paints the earth, when 
sxitaner shines in its gloiy, when autumn pours fonh its fruits, or 
returns in its awfiil forms, we shall view the Creator manifrst- 
itoldto^lf in his works. We shall meet his presence in the fields. 

feel^his influence in the cheering beam. We shall hear 
the wind. We shall behold ourselves every-where Sur-i 


{ With the dory of that toivtodU sifirit, who fill^^ pervades, 
iiolds all. We shall live in the world* asr in a great and 
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august ^ diviui^, who inhabits it» 

Magnificent as the world is^ it was not, however, In^ 

tended for perj^etual duration. It was erected as a temporary habit- 
ation for a race of beings, who, after acting there a probationaiy 
part, were to be removed into a higher state of eidstence. As there 
was an hour fixed from all eternity for its creation, so there is an 
hour fixed lor its dissolution; when the heavens and the earth shall 
pass away, and tlicir place shall know them no more. The consider^ 
ation of this great event, as the counterpart to the work of creation, 
shall be the subject of the following "!Discourse. 


SERMON L. 

ON THE DISSOLUTION OF THE WORLD. 

2 Petlr, iii. 10. 

But the (lay of the Lord mil come as a thief in the night ; in liohich 
the heavens shall pass avoay voith a great noise^ and the elements shall 
melt with fervent heats the earth also^ and the works that are therein^ 
shall he burnt up. 

-These words present to us an awfiil view of the final catastrophe of 
the world. Having treated, in the preceding Discourse, of the com- 
mencement, let us now contemplate the close, of all human thin^. 
The dissolution of the material system is an article of our faiU), 
often alluded to in the Old Testament, clearly predicted in the 
New. It is an article of faith so far from being incredible, that 
many appeal ances in nature lead to the belief of it. We see all 
terrestrial substances changing their form. Nothing that consists 
of matter, is foimed for perpetual duration. E>eiy thing around 
us is impaired and consumeil by time, waxes old by degrees, 
and tends to decay. There is reason, therefore, to believe, that 
a structure so complex as the world must be liable to the same 
law ; and shall, at some period, undergo the same fate. Through 
many changes, tlie earth has already passed; many shocks it has 
received, and is still often receiving. A great portion of what 
is now dry land appears, from various tokens, to ha\e been once 
covered with water. Continents bear the marks of having been 
violently rent, and torn asunder from one another. New islands 
have risen from the bottom of the ocean, tlirown up by the force of 
subterraneous fire. Formidable earthquakes have, in divers quar- 
ters, shaken the globe ; and at thb hour terrify, with their alarms, 
many parts of it. Burning mountains hav^ for ages, been dis<> 
charging torrents of fi^e; and from time to time renew their ex- 
plosions in various regions. All these circumstances show, that in 
tlie bowels of the earth the instruments of its dissolution are formed. 
To our view, who behold only ^its surfoce, it may appear firm and 
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unshaken ; while its ijestructionj^ 
on which we tread is undenG^I!|l 
stored. The train is laid. When £ 
can foresee. 




M The ground 
materials are 
us to sprmg, none of us 


Accustomed to behold the course of nature proceeding in regular 
order, we indulge meanwhile our pleasures and pursuits with full 
security ; and such awful scenes as the convulsion of the elements, 
and the dissolution of the world, are foreign to our thoughts. Yet 
as it is certain that some genen\},ion of men must witness this great 
catastrophe, it is fit and proper^ that we should sometimes look for- 
ward to it. Such prospects may not, indeed, be alluring to the bulk- 
of men. But they carry a grandeur and solemnity, which are con- 
genial to some of die most dignified feelings in our nature ; and tend 
to produce elevation of thouglijt. Amidst the circle of levities and 
follies, of little })lensures and little cares, which fill up the ordinary 
round of life, it is necessary that we be occasionally excited to attend 
to what is serious and great. Such events as are now to be the 
subject of our meditation, awake the slumbering mind ; check the 
liceiitiousiicss of idle thought ; and bring home our recollection to 
what most concerns us, as men and Christians. 

Let us think what astonishment would have filled our minds, and 
what devout emotions would have swelled our hearts, if we could 
have been spectators of the creation of the wcirld ; if we had seen 
the earth when it arose at first, 'without form and void^ and beheld 
its parts arranged by the divine word ; if we had heard the voice of 
the Almighty, calling light to spring forth from the darkfiess that 
was 071 the face of the deep; if we had seen the sun rising, for the 
@rst time, in the east with majestic glory; and all nature instantly 
beginning to teem with life. This wonderful scene, it was impossible 
that any human eye could behold. It was a spectacle afforded only 
to angels, and superiour spirits. But to a spectacle no less astonish- 
ing, the final dissolution of the world, we know there shall be many 
human witnesses. The race of men living in that last age, sliall sec 
the presages of the approaching latal day. There shall be sigiis in 
the A ‘ W / i , as the Scripture informs us, and signs in the 1710071 and stars; 
upon the earthy distress of nations^ with pe7plexity; the sea and the 
Waves roaring* They shall clearly ;>erceive, that universal nature is 
tending to ruin. They shall feel the globe shake; shall behold their 
cities fall ; and the final conflagration begin to kindle around them. — 
Realising then this awful scene ; imagining ourselves to be already 
spectators of it; let us, 

I. CoNi’EMPLATK thc Supreme Being directing the dissolution, as 
he directed the original formation, of the world. He is the great 
agi^nt in this wonderful transaction. It was by him foreseen. It 
waVby him intended ; it entered into his plan from the moment of 
creation. Tliis world was destined from the beginning to fulfil a 
j^iod ; and then its duration was to terminate. Not that it 
is . to the Almighty, to display his omnipotence in de« 

stroj^&P^the works which he has made ; but as for wise and good pur- 

* Luke, mil. S5. 
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poses the and good ends it is dissolved, 

when the time ^st is come. He who^ in 

the counsels of his PmMmce, brings about so many revolutions 
among mankind; who chaftgeih the times and the seasons; who raises 
up empires to rule in succession among the nations, and at his plea- 
sure puts an end to their glory ; liath also fixed a term for the earth 
itself, the seat of all human greatness. lie saw it meet, that after 
the probationary course was finished, which the generations of men 
were to accomplish, their present halntation should be made to pass 
away. Of the seasonableness of tlie period when this change should 
tiike place, no being can judge except the Lord of the universe. 
These are counsels, into which it is not ours to penetrate. But, 
amidst this great revolution of nature, our comfort is, that it is a 
revolution brought about by Him, tlie iiu asures of whose govern- 
ment arc all founded in goodness. 

It is called in the Text, the day of the l/))d; a day peculiarly his, 
as known to him only; a day in which he shall ap])ear with uncom- 
mon and tremendous majesty. But though it be the day of the 
terrours of the Loid, yet from these terroins his u})right and faithful 
subjects shall have nolhing to appieheiid. 'riiey may remain safe and 
tjuict spectators of the threatening scene. For it is not to be a scene 
of blind contusion ; of universal ruin, brought about by undcsigning 
chance. Over the shock of the elements, and the wreck of inattei, 
Eternal Wisdom presides. According to its dii’(‘ction, the confla- 
gration advances winch is to consume tlie eaith. Amidst every con- 
vulsion of the world, God shall continue to be, as he was from the 
beginning, the durlltHg-^place of 1 m somnh to all gcnaalions* The 
world maybe lost to them; but tlie Ruler of the world is ever the* 
same, unchaiigonbly good and just. This is the high tcn^ei to which 
they can fly, and be safe. The iighteoas Lotd lovelh 7 ighleomness s 
and, under every period of his government, hh cotinfetiafitc bcholddh 
the up) mhl. 

II. Lir ii-» contemplate the dissolution of the woild as the end of 
all human gloij. This eaith has been the theatre of many a gieat 
sjicctacle, and many a high achievenu iil. There, the wise have 
1 ulcil, thi‘ mighty have fought, and conquerors hav e Iriunqihed. Its 
surface has been covered with proud and stately cities. Its temples 
and palaces have raised their heads to the skies. Its king-* and po- 
tentates, glorying in their magnificence, have erected pyramids, con- 
structed towels, ibunded nionumcnts, w Inch they imagined w ere to 
defy all the assaults of time. Then ijrjsin d thought •i^as, that thiir 
houiiLS 1x0 e to co)itnme for cir;, and then di^elling^plaas to all guicr’- 
atiouh. Its })hilosophcrs have explored the secrets of natiiie; and 
flattered themselves, that the fame of their discoveries was to be im- 
mortal. — Alas! all this was to be no more tlian a transient show. 
Not only the JaMod of the but the world itseltj pa^seih away. 

llie day cometli, when all the glory of this world shall be remem- 
bered only as a d)cam when o)ie awaketh. No longer shall the earth 
exhibit any of those scenes which now delight our eyes. The whole 
beautiful fabric is thrown down, never more to arise. As soon as 
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the destroying angel has sonnde^l^^ the everlastiiig 

mountains fall; the foundations of the beauties 

of nature, the decorations of art, the laNMs of industry, perish in 
one common flame. Tlie globe itself shall either return into its 
ancient chaos, wMoid Jin m and xioid; or, like a star fiillen from the 
heavens, shall be efiaced irom the wiiverse, and its place shall ham 
it no more. 

This day of the Lord, it is foretold in the Text, mil come as a 
thief in the nighty that is, sudden and unexpected. Mankind, not- 
withstanding the presages given them, shall continue to the lust in 
their wonted security. Our Saviour tells us, tliat as in the days of 
Noah before the they were eating and drinkings marrying and 
giving in maniage, until the food came^ and took them all away i so 
shall alsothe coming of the Son of Man be.^ — How many projects and 
designs shall that day suddenly confound? What long-contrived 
schemes of pleasure shall it overthrow? Wliat plans of cunning 
and ambition shall it utterly blast ? How miserable they, whom it 
shall o\crtake in the midst of dark conspiracies, of criminal deeds, or 
profligate pleasures i In what strong colours is their dismay painted, 
ivhen they are represented, in the book of Revelations, as calling to 
the hilh and mountains to fall on them and cewer thnn^ — Such 
descriptions are apt to be considered as exaggerated. The impression 
of those awful events is weakened by the great distance of time, at 
which our imagination places them. But have notwc had a striking 
image set before us, in our own age, of the terroiirs which the day of 
the Loid shall produce, by those partisd ruins of the world, which 
the visitation of God has brought on countiies w^ell known, and not 
removed veiy far flora ourselves? When, in the midst of peace, 
oj)ulence, and secinity, suddenly the earth was felt by the terrified 
inliabitcints to tremble, with violent agitation, below them ; when 
their houses bcgsiii to shake over their heads, and to overwhelm them 
witli ruin^; the flood, at the same time, to rise fiom its bed, and to 
swell aroiiiid them; when eiicoi ipassed with universal desolation, no 
friend eould aid another; no pios|)ect of escape ap])eared; no place 
of refuge remained ; liow similar were such scenes of destruction to 
the terrours of the last d«iy ? What similar sensations of dread and 
remorse, and to.) late repentance, must they have excited among the 
guilt} and profane? 

To such formidable convulsions of nature, w^ in these happy 
i««lands, through the blessing of Heaven, are strangers; and strangers 
to them may we long continue ! But however we may escape partial 
ruins of the globe, in its general and final ruin we also must be in- 
volved. To us must come at last that awful day, when the sun shall 
for the last time arise, to perform his concluding circuit round the 
w^ld. They how blest, whom that day shall find employed in reli- 
acts, or virtuous deeds; in the conscientious discharge of the 
ate of life ; in the exercise of due preparation for the conclusion 
^Mmman things, and for appearing before the great Judge^of the 
wEdl Let us now, 


• Matt, axiw S8, 39. 
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IIL GoNT£Mm^^|ii|i^^^^n» as remaintng. ubhurt ia.the 
midst of this the whole animal creotioi^ 

perisheii^ and me whole nWh of nature falls into ruin;. What a 
high idea does this present, of the dignity pertaining to tlie ratioiiol 
spirit ! Tlie world may fell back into chaos ; but^ supcriour to matter^ 
and independent of all the changes of material things, the soul con- 
tinues the same. When the heavens pass aimymth a gteat noisej and 
the elements melt with fervent heat^ the soul of man, stamped for im- 
mortality, retains its state unimpaired f and is capable of flourishing 
in undccaying youth and vigour. Very different indeed the condi- 
tion of human spirits is to be, according as their different qualities 
have marked, and prepared them» for different future mansions. But 
for futurity, they are all destined. Existence, still, is theirs. ^The 
aipacity of permanent felicity they all possess; and if they enjoy it 
not, it is owing to themselves. 

Here, tlien, let us behold what is the true honour and excellence 
of man. It consists not in his body ; which, beautiful or vigorous 
as it may now seem, is no other than a fabric of dust, quickly to 
i*etiirn to dust again. It is not derived from any connexion he can 
form with earthly things ; which, as we have seen, are all doomed to 
perish. It consists in that thinking part, which is susceptible of 
intellectual improvement and moral worth ; which was formed after 
the image of God; which is capable of perpetual progi'ess in drawing 
nearer to his nature ; and shall partake of the divine eternity, when 
time and the world shall be no more. This is all that is respectable 
in man. By this alone, he is raised above perishable substances, and 
allied to those that arc celestial and iniinortjil. This part of our 
nature, then, let us cultivate with care; and, on its improvement, restv*" 
our scllk^stiniation. If, on the contrary, suffering ourselves to be 
wholly immersed in matter, plunged in the dregs of sensuality, we 
behave as if we were only made for the body and its animal pleasures, 
how degenerate and base do we become? Destined to survive this 
wliole material system, sent forth to run the race of imniorUdity and 
glory, shall we thus abuse our Maker’s goodness, degrade our 
original honour, and sink ourselves into deserved misery ? It re- 
maiqi^ that, 

IV. We contemplate the dissolution of Uie world, as the intro- 
duction to a greater and nobler system, in the government of God. 
fVcj according to his jn omise^ look for new heavens and a new earthy 
wherein dwellcth righteousness,^ Temporal things ai’e now to give 
place to things eternal. To tliis eartlily habitation is to succeed the 
city of the living God. The eardi had completed the pur|K)se for 
which it was created. It had been employed as a theatre, on which 
the human generations were successively to come forth, and to fulfil 
their term of trial. As long as the period of trial continued, much 
obscurity was of course to cover the counsels of Providence. It was, 
appointed, that aU thirds should appear as coming alike to aU i that 
the righteous should seem often neglected by Heaven, and the wi<dke4; 
be allowed externally to prosper ; in order that virtue and piety nugh^.,' 
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undergo a proper test; that it ^ were ainoere ad- 

herents to conscience, and who were ng^foltbwers of fortuj^e. The 
day which terminates the duration of flKiirorld, terminates m those 
seeming disorders. The time of trial is concluded. The final dis- 
crimination of characters is made. When the righteous go into 
everliisting happiness, and the wicked are dismissed into the regions 
of punishment, the whole mystery of human affairs is unravelled, and 
the conduct of Providence is justified to man. 

Suited to a condition of tria^was the state and form of the world, 
which we now inhabit. It was not designed to be a mansion for 
innocent and happy spirits ; but a dwelling for creatures of fallen 
nature, and of mixed characters. Hence, those mixtures of pleasure 
and pain, of disorder tmd beauty, with which it abounds. Hence, some 
r^ious of the earth, presenting gay and pleasing scenes ; others, exhibit- 
ingnotliing but ruggednes and defonnity ; the face of Nature, sometimes 
brightened by a serene atmosphere, and a splendid sun ; sometimes 
disfigured by jarring elements, and overcast with troubled skies. 
But far unlike shall be the everlasting habitations of the just. Though 
how^ they are formed, or what objects they contain, is not given us 
now to conceive ; nor, in all probability, would our faculties be equal 
to the conception ; the emblematical descriptions of them in Scrip- 
ture are calculated to excite high ideas of magnificence and glory. 
This one particular we know with certainty, that thirein dwellctk 
righteousness ; that is, complete virtue and eternal order ; and wherever 
these arc found, the most perfect sources arc opened of joy and bliss, 
lliis earth was never intended for more than the outer court, the 
porch, through which the righteous were to pass into tlic temple and 
^^sanctiiary of the Divinity. When that •echich is jperfect is come, that 
*iS2hich is in i»arl shall be done axvaij. 

The inference wliich follows from what has been said on this sub- 
ject, cannot be so well cx[)ressed as in the words of tlie Apostle, in 
the verse immediately following the Text; Seeing that all these things 
shall be disjolved^ xv/iat mannet of jici'sons ought we to be in all holjp 
cmversation and godliness? 0:>ght not the important discoveries 
which have been made to us of the designs of the Almighty, and of 
the destiny of man, to ixalt our sentiments, and to purify our life 
from what is virions or vain ? vVliile we pursue the business and 
cares of our present station, and partake of the innocent pleasures 
which tlic world {illbrds, let us maintain that dignity of character 
viiiich becomes immortal beings; let us act with that circumspection 
which becomes those who know they are soon to stand before the 
judgment-seat of the Son of God : In a word, let us study to be what 
.^we would wish to be found, if to us the day of the Lord should come. 

; I KNOW it will occur, that the prospect of that day cannot be ex- 
. pected to have much influence on the present age. The events of 
Lave treated, must needs, it will be said, belong to some 
fii &^p .racc of men. Many prophecies yet remain to be fulfilled. 
M|^^rcparatory events must take place, before the world is ripe 
judgment. — Whether this be the case or not, none of us 
wipKgrUiiiily know. — But allow, me to remind you, that to each of 
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US an event is ajpmwehif]^ afi^ not far distant, whidi shall prove of 
the saine effect with^e of die day of the Lord. Tlie da^ of 

death to every individm^Pdic same as the day of the dissotutign 
of the world. The sun may continue to shine; but to them who aro 
laid in the grave, his light is finally extinguished. , The world may 
remain active, busy, and noisy; but to them all is silence. The 
voice which gives the mandate, Return again to your dust^ is the same 
with the sound of the last trumpet. Death fixes the doom of every 
one, finally and irrevocably. This surely is an event which none of 
us can remove in our thoughts to a remote age. To-morrow, to-day^ 
the fatal mandate may be issued. Walc/i, therefore ; be sober and 
vigilant ; ye know mt at what hour the Son of Man cometlu 

Having now treated both of the creation and dissolution of the 
world,'! cannot conclude without calling your thoughts to the mag- 
nificent view, which these events give us, of the kingdom and dominion 
of the Almighty. With reverence we contemplate his luuid in the 
signal dispensations of Providence among men ; deciding tiie fate of 
battles ; raising up, or overthrowing empires ; casting down the proud, 
and lifting the low from the dust But what arc such occurrences to 
the power and wisdom which lie displays in the higher revolutions 
of the universe; by his word, forming or dissolving worlds; at his 
pleasure, transplanting his creatures from one w^orld to another; 
that he may carry on new plans of wisdom and goodness, and fill all 
space with the wonders of creation ? Successive generations of men 
liave arisen to possess the earth. By turns they have passed away, 
and gone into regions unknown. Us he hath raised up, to occupy 
their room. We too shall shortly disappear. But human existence 
never perishes. Life only changes its form, and is renewed. Creation,;' 
is ever tilling, but never full, \\^len the whole intended course of 
the generations of men shall be finished, then, as a she))hcrd leads 
his flock from one ])asture to anotlier, so the great Creator leads 
forth the souls w'hich he has made, into new and i)rcpared abodes of’ 
life, 'riiey go from this earth to a new earth, and new heavens ; and 
still they remove, only from one province of the divine dominion to 
another. Amidst all those changes of nature, the great llulcr himself 
remains without variableness or shadow of turnuig. To him, these 
successive revolutions of being are but as yesterday when it is past^ 
From his eternal throne, he beholds worlds rising and passing away; 
measures out, to the creatures who inhabit them, powers and facul- 
ties suited to their state ; and distributes among them rewards and 
punishments proportioned to their actions. — What an astonishing 
view do such meditations afibrd of the kingdom of God ; infinite in 
its extent; everlasting in its duration; exhibiting, in every period, 
the reign of perfect righteousness and wisdom ! Who by searching 
can find out God ? who can find out the Almighty to perfection ? Cheat 
and marvellous are all thy works^ Lord God Almighty / Just and true 
are all thy ways^ thou King of sainls ! 
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SERMON" J§. 

ON THE CAUSES OF MEk’S WEA^t OP LIF^ 

Job, X. 1* 

My soid is weary of my life. 

Job, in the first part of his days, was the greatest of all the men of the 
Bast. His possessions were large ; his &inily was numerous and 
'fiourishing; his own character was fiiir and blameless* Yet this man 
it pleased God to visit with extraordinary reverses of fortune* He 
was robbed of his whole substance* His sons and dauglitcrs all pe- 
rished ; and he himself^ fallen from his hi^h estate, childless, and 
reduced to poverty, was smitten with sore disease* His friends came 
about him, seemingly with the purpose of administering comfort. But, 
from a harsh and ill-founded construction of the intention of Provi- 
dence in his disasters, they only added to his sorrows by unjust up- 
braiding* Hence those many pathetic lamentations with which this 
book abounds, poured forth in the most beautiful and touching strain 
of Oriental poetry* In one of those houi‘s of lamentation, the sent!-* 
ment in the Text was uttered ; My soul is weary of my life $ a senti- 
ment, which surely, if any situation can justify it, was allowable in 
the case of Job. 

In situations very different from that of Job, under calamities fiur 
less severe, it is not uncommon to find such a sentiment working in 
tlie heart, and sometimes breaking forth from the lips of men* IVJ^iy, 

, v^y many there are, who, on one occasion or other, have experi- 
enced this weariness of life, and been tempted to wish that it would 
come to a close. Let us now examine in what circumstances this 
feeling may be deemed excusable; in what it is to be held sinful; 
and under what restrictions we may, on any occasion, be permitted to 
say, My sml is weary qfny life^ 

I SHALL consider the words cf the Text in three lights : as ex- 
pressing, Firsts The vsentiraent of a discontented man : Secondly^ The 
sentiment of an afflicted man : Thirdly^ The sentiment of a devout man* 
I. Let us consider the Text as expressing the sentiment of a dis- 
oonl^t^ man ; with whom it is the effusion of spleen, vexation, and 
dissatis&ction with life, arising from causes neither laudable nor jus- 
tifiable* «There are chiefly three classes of men who are liable to this 
disease of the mind: the idle; the luxurious ; die criminal* 

First, This weariness of life is often found among the idle;, per- 
sonl coimonly in easy circumstances of fortune, who are not engaged 
. jpi any^ ieif the laborious occupations of the world, and who are, 
Nt 'thejjsame time, without ener|nr of mind to call them forth into any 
othji^ue of active exertion* m this languid, or rather torpid' state, 
fo many vacant hours, and axe so much at a loss how to 
wlHieH time, that their spirits utterly sink ; they become burd^ 
flHHplhmnselves, and to every one around them; and drag. with 
load of existence. A^^t a convincing proof is hereby 
designed by jhis Creator to be an active being. 
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whose . happiness is w^ndnot merelv in rest, b^in occnpadbn 

and pitfipt i The ^j|| ai^l&ed to snmr the natural punidiiaent 
of thenipmctivhy add follj^^imd from their complaints oi[,4he tii^; 
someness of life, there is no remedy but to awake f»>m idle dream of 
sloth, and to fill up with proper employment the miserable vacancies 
of their days. Let them study to become useful to the World, and 
they shall soon become less burdensome to themselves. They shall 
begin to enjoy existence ; they shall reap the rewards which Provi- 
dence has annexed to virtuous activity and have no more cause to say^ 
My soul is weary of my life. 

Next^ The luxurious and the dissipated form another class of men, 
among whom such complaints are still more frequent. With them 
they are not the fruit of idleness. These are men who have been 
busied enough ; they have run the whole race of pleasure ; but they' 
have run it with such inconsiderate speed, that it terminates in weari- 
ness and vexation of spirit. By the perpetual course of dissipation in 
which they are engaged ; by the excesses which they indulge ; by the 
riotous revel, and the midnight, or rather morning, hours to which 
they prolong their festivity ; they have debilitated their bodies, and 
worn out their spirits. Satiated with the repetition of their accus- 
tomed pleasures, and yet unable to find any new ones in their place; 
wandering round and round their former haunts of joy, and ever re- 
turning disappointed ; weary of themselves, and of all things about 
them, their spirits arc oppressed with a deadly gloom, and the com- 
plaint bursts forth of odious life and a miserable world. Never are 
these complaints more frequent tlian at the close of rounds of amuse- 
ment, and after a long repetition of festal pleasures; when the spirits ... 
which had been forced up, as by some intoxic£iting drug, to an iinna^-^ 
tural height, subside into profound dejection. What increases the 
evil is, that it is not among the infirm and the aged, but among the 
young, the gay, and^the prosperous, who ought to be reputed the 
happiest men, that this distaste of life most frequently prevails. 

Wlien persons of this description, in their peevish and splenetic 
hours, exclaim, My soul is weary of my life, let them know, let them 
be assured, that this is no other than the judgment of God overtaking 
them for their vices and follies. Their complaints of misery en- 
titled to no compassion;, nay, they are sinful, because they arise ^frorn 
a sinful cause ; from a mind broken and debased by luxury and 
corruption. They are the authors of their own misery, by hav- 
ing thrown away on the follies of the world those powers which 
God had bestowed on them for nobler ends. — Let them return 
to the duties of men and Christians. Let' them retreat from fri- 
volity, and abstain from excess. Let them study temperance^ nuh 
deration, and self-command. By entering on a virtuous and manly = 
course of action, and. applying to the honourable dischar^ 
fiiilctiohs of their station, they will acquire difforent views* 
wi|l. obtain more real enjoyment oT life, and become more 
pipibng‘lt.-^JBut, after the warnings which God has givfen 
their misbehaviour by the inward misery they suffer, if thev 
tihtie to run the same intemperate round, and to drain plciastTO.^:^ 
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the last dregs^ it shall come to pass, thaUhey who now contemn life, 
and are impatient of its continuance, shaft be mk peipsons en^r 
to prolong it.' * When they behold it 'th reality drawing wNFardb a 
close, are obliged to look forward to what is to come after it, 
they shlift Ij^'rendered awfully sensible of its value. They will then 
grasp eogtitfyatthe flying hours ; anxious to stop them if they could, 
and to emptoy every nicment that remains in repairing tlieir past 
erronrs, and in making thdir peace, if possible, with God and heaven. 
According as they have 50 W«,«thcy now reap* They are reduced to 
eat the fruit of their own ways^ ami to be filed xdlh their orwn devices. 

There remains still a third class of those who from discontent 
aie become weary of life ; such as have r^mbittcred it to themselves 
by the consciousness of criminal deeds. They have been, perhaps, 
unnatural to their parents, or treacherous to their friends; they have 
violated their fidelity ; have ensnared and ruined the innocent ; or 
Iiavo occasioned the death of others. There is no wonder that such 
per , oils should lose their relish for life. To whatever arts they may 
haA c recourse for procuring a deceitful peace, conscience w ill at times 
exert its native powder, and shake over them its terrific scourge. The 
internal misery they endure has sometimes arisen to such a height, 
as has made them terminaic, wdth their own hands, an existence 
which they felt to be insupportable. — To the complaints of such 
persons no remedy can be furnished, except what arises from the bit- 
terness of sincere and deep repentance. We can do no more than 
exhort them to atone as much as is in their power for the evils they 
have committed ; and to fly to the divine mercy through Jesus Christ 
for ))ardon and forgiveness. Let us now, 

II. Turn to persons of another description, and consider the sen- 
timent in the Text as extorted by situations of distress. ^Ilicse are 
so variously multiplied in the world, and often so oppressive and 
heavy, that assuredly it is not uncommon to hear the afflicted com- 
plain that they are weary of life. Then* complaints, if not always 
allowabli, yet certainly are more excusable tlian those which flow 
from the sources of dissatisiactioii already mentioned. They are 
sufferers, not so much through their owm misconduct, as through the 
appointment of Providence; an<l therefore to persons in this situation 
it may seem more ii<*edful to olier consolation, than to give admon- 
ition. However, as the evils which produce this impatience of life 
are of different sorts, a distinction must be made as to the situations 
which can most excuse it. 


Sometimes, the exclamation in the Text may be occasioned by 
dec^ and overwdielming grief. When they whom we had most af- 
fectionately loved, and in whom we had })laced the felicity of our 
days, are taken away, our connexion with life appears to be dissolved. 
** survive those to whom our souls were tied? 

MfiBld to God we had died before them I Now when they are 
all pleasure and hope is gone as to us. To us the sun no 
shines with its usual brightness. No lonmr cheerfutness 
Sj^ts the face of Nature. On every object a sad gloom appears 
; and every employment of life is become an oppressive 
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burden.’^ With the Ib^ugs of those who^ are thus distress^ 

frequently flie feelings of the most 
viituc^IPpijl^^lible minds t^nd yet such persons must be tbld, that 
grief be iiiidniged so fer^.iis to become immoderate t^d improper* 
^ere are bounds .p^iicli ai'e prescribed to it botli by by 

religion. A Christian ought not to mourn like those whoM^no hope. 
While he feels his sorrows as a man, he should also study to bear 
them like a man, with fortitude ; and not abandon' himself to feeble 
and fruitless melancholy. Let him have recourse to a s^eiiuous dis« 
cliarge of the duties of hi§ station, and consider it as ihcupibeiit on 
him to make the best improvement that lie can of those comforts 
which Providence has still left in his possession. 

Again; it sometimes hap]3ens that, apart from grief, great reverses 
of worldly fortune give rise to the lamentation in the Text. This 
was the case with Job himself. A sudden fall from opulence into 
indigence and want ; some undeserved disgrace incurred, or some 
unexpected cloud thrown over former reputation and fame ; the un- 
kindness and desertion of friends, or the insolent ti'iumphiof enemies, 
are apt to overwhelm the minds of men with gloom^ and to reduce 
them to be %veary of life. To persons under such calamities, sym- 
pathy is due. That sympathy, Jiowever, will be proportioned to the 
degree in which we consider them as free from blame in the misfor- 
tunes which they sufier. As far as, through their own misconduct 
and vice, they have, been the authors to themselves of those misfor- 
tunes, we witlidraw our pity. The burden which they have brought 
on themselves, we leave them to bear as they can ; and with little 
concern we hear them exclaim tliat their smds are *i5}eary of life* 

Not only so, but even in cases where calamities have fallen on the 
innocent, to the pity w^hich we feel for them will be joined a secret 
contempt, if we perceive that, together with their prosperity, their 
courage and fortitude have also forsaken them. To abandon them- 
selves to dejection, carries no mark of a great or a wortliy mind. 
Instead of declaring that his soul is wary of his life^ it becomes a 
brave and a good man, in the evil day, with firmness to maintain bis 
post ; to bear up against the storm ; to have recourse to those advan- 
tages whicli, in the worst of times, are always left to integrity and 
virtue; and never to give up the hope that better days may yet arise* 

It is good for persons in such situations to remark uiat, though 
Job was for a long while severely tried by a variety of distresses, yet 
his condition was not left finally unhappy. On the contrary, Ae, 
goodness of that God whom he had served, returned at last to shine 
upon him with greater brightness Aan ever. His riches were re- 
stored to him twofold. The losses in his family wei*e repaired by a 
new of&pring. His name became again renowned in the £ast; 
and the latter end of Jbi,' we are told, vsas more blessed than the 
beginning* ■ 

But still, it may be asked, will not the continuance of long *Dd 
sev^ro’^'disease justify the exclamation in the Text, My soul is^ wiwy,; 
rfyuy life? To persons who are forsaken by all the blessin^/df 
health, and who have no prospect left, but that of lingering under 
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sickness or pain, Job’s^j^mplaint may assuredly be forgiven more 
than to any others, llbugh it might be su^^sted ||^t 

even in old age and sickness, except in very extreme 
sources arc always left, of which they rnf^r avail theifis^l^l^^lS^; 
yet it must be admitted, that lawfully tliey may j^sh th^^^Sb^gs 
to be brought to an end. Still, however, tliey must remeinber, tlmt 
resignation to tlA^easure of Heaven continues to be tlieir duty to 
the lost* ,, As long as any part remains to be acted, as long as their 
continm^i:c hi the w'orld can SQrve any valuable purpose, it is more 
honoil^bile to bear the load with magiuinimity, than to give way to 
a querulous and dejected spirit. It remains, 

III. To address myself to another order of men, among whom, 
though more rarely than among those wliom I have descisibed, the 
sentiment of the Text is to be found. They are persons wIk) have 
no particular complaint to make of the injustice of the worId^‘o]p the 
afflictions of their state. But they arc tired of the vanity^ of the 
world, of its insipid enjoyments, and its jjerpct.ually revolving circle 
of trifles ahd follies. They feel themselves made for something 
greater and nobler. Tlicy are disgusted and hurt with tlie scenes of 
wickedness tliat arc often passing l>efore their eyes. I'hcir hearts 
are warmed with tlie tliouglits of a purer and more perfect existence 
designed for i^n ; and in the moments of aspiration aiior it, the ex- 
clamation brews forth, My soul is 'weary ()f wy life. — 0/z, that I had 
wings like a dove / Jbr Ihcn 1 wmddjiy away ami he at rest. / then 
I wmdd wander far oJf\ and remain in the xmlderness. I xwuld hasten 
wy escape from the windy storm and tempest. For I have seen violcfice 
and strife in the city. JVicked?irss is in the midst thereof; deceit and 
' guiU depart not from her streets. * In this view the sentiment in the 
Text may sometimes be that of a devout man. But such persons I 
must admonish, that their devotion, however sincere, is not alto- 
gether of a rational and chastened kind. It was from this tamper 
that, in former ages of the church, the numerous race sf>ning of an- 
chorets, hermits, and all the «arioiis orders who voluntarily aban- 
doned the world, to peojile the lonely desarts suid the monastic retreat. 
The ordinary course of things seemed below tlicm as candidates for 
heaven. The concerns of the world appeared unw'ortliy of tlieir 
attention, and daijigerous to the -r virtue. Breathing after a higher 
state, tliey imagined tliat they could not abstract themsewes too 
much from every earthly amusement, as long as they were forced to 
rcuiai^in this place of exile. 

Let*iis lieware of all such imaginary refinemeniis os produce a total 
disrelish of our present condition. Tliey are, for tlie most part, grafted 
either on disappointed pursuits, or on a melancholy and splenetic 
t^ast of mind. They are far from contributing to happiness, and stre 
inconsistent with all the active virtues of ftian. Tl^ life deserves not 
Indeed to be put in competition wdth that blei^ed immortoli^ to 
tvhiqh God has raised our hopes. But such as it is, it is th e^j^ of 
It^ is the sphere in which his wisdom has placed 
us to act our parts. As long as it lasts, we miist^^^dier 

• Psalm Ir. C— 9. 1 1 . 
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slight tjte duties which it requires, nor uiM|prvalue the iAnocent en- 
J^oi^^^ich it ofiers^ It belongs to a imn to live among men as 
ln|> hg|||p ^^^\which he who declares himself weary of life is not 
with propriety. ^ ' 

' Ta^^l'^ve plauC^ before you, in various views, the sentiment in 
the Tekt ^ and have shown in what circumstances, and from what 


causes, that disrelish of life arises which is often fij^nd among man- 
kind. On a review of the whole, we cannot but dS^knowlcdge, tliat it 
is oftener to ascribed to our o\vn vices and follij^, thm to any 
other cause. Among the multitudes in the world, to w^<ffi:at this 
day life is burdensome, tlie far greater number is of tliose who have 
rendered it so to themselves. Their idleness, their luxury and plea- 
sures, their criminal deeds, their immoderate passions, their timidity 
and baseness of mind, have dejected them in such a degree, as to 
make them weary of their existence. Preyed upon by discontent of 
their own creating, they complain of life when they ought to repre- 
hend themselves. 


Various afflictions tlierc doubtless are in the world ; many persons 
with whom wc have cause to sympathise, and whom we might rea- 
sonably forgive for wishing death to close their sorrows. But of the 
evils which embitter life, it must be admitted, that the greater part is 
such as we have brouglit on ourselves ; or at least su^ as, if we were 
not wanting to ourselves, might bc tolerably supported. When we 
compute the numbers of those who are disposed to say. My soul is 
of my life, some there are to whom this sentiment is excusable ; 
but many more among whom it is in no way justifiable. I admit that, 
among the worthiest and the best, there may be dark moments in 
which some feeling of this nature may be apt to intrude upon thm . 
minds. But with them they are only moments of occasional and 
passing gloom. They soon recal the vigour of their minds; and 
return with satisfaction to the discharge or tlie duties, and to a parti- 
cipation of the enjoymentsi, of life. 

One great cause of men’s becoming weary of life is grounded on the 
mistaken views of it which they have formed, and the false hopes 
which they have entertained from it. They have expected a scene of 
enjoyment ; and when they meet w'ith disappointments and distresses, 
they ^niplain of life, as if it had cheated and betrayed tliem. God 
ordained no such possession for man on earth as continued pleasure. 
For the wisest purposes he designed our state to be checkered with 
pleasure and pain. As such let us receive it, and make the best 
of what is doomed to be our lot. Let us remain persuaded, that' 
simple and moderate pleasures are always the best; that virtue and 
a good conscience are the surest foundations of enjoyment; that he 
who serves his God and his Saviour with the purest intentions, and 
governs his ^wions with the greatest care, is likely to lead the liap- 
piest life. FoUbwing these principles, we shall meet with fewer 
oQgi^ns of being ^weary of life; we shall always find some satisfac- 
•t^P^xbixed with its crosses ; and shall be enabled to wait wi^ a 
liumDle and contented mind, till the Almighty, in his appointed time, 
finish our state of trial, and remove us to a more blessed abode. 
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SERMON LII. 

0N CHARITY AS THE END OF THE COMMANDMENT. 

• 

1 Tim. i. 5. 

Now the end of commandment is charity^ out of a pure hearty and 
a good conscience^ and of faith %irfeigmd. 

It from this chapter, that one design of the Apostle in 

writing t<) Timothy, was to guard him against certain corrupters of 
Christian doctrine, who had already arisen in the church. To their 
false representations of religion, he opposes that general view of it 
which is given in the Text. Such summaries of religion frequently 
occur in the sacred writings, and are extremely useful. By the com- 
preliensive energy with which they express tlie great lines of our 
duty, they both imprint them on our memory, and bring them home 
to our conscience with force. In the progress of this jDiscourse, I 
hope to make it appear, that the words of the Text aiford a most 
enlarged and instructive view of religion in all its chief parts. 

The Apostle pronounces charity to be the end or scope of the com- 
mandment^ thalMis, of the law of Ood. At the same time, in order to 
prevent mistakes on this most important subject, he subjoins to cha^- 
rity certain adjuncts, as necessary to qualify it, and to render the 
Christian character complete* These are, the jnire hearty the good 
conscience^ and faith ut feigned. In treating of these, I shall show the 
nature of tlieir connexion witli charily, and the importance of tlieir 
'being always united with it. 

end of the commandment is charity. Charity is the same with 
benevolence oi love ; and is tlie term uniformly employed in the New 
Testament, to denote all the good affections which we ought to bear 
towards one another. It consists not in speculative ideas of general 
benevolence floating in the head, and leaving the heart, as specula- 
tions too often do, untouched and cold. Neither is it confined to 
that indolent good nature, urhich makes us rest satisfied with being 
free from inveterate malice, or ill-will to our fellow-creatures, with- 
out prompting us to be of service any. True charity is an^ active 
principle. It is not properly a single virtue; but a disposition resid- 
ing in the heart, as a fountain whence all the virtues of benignity, 
candour, forbearance, generosity, compassion, and liberality flow, as 
so many native streams. From general good-will to all, it extends 
its influence particularly to those with whom we stimd in nearest 
connexion, and who are directly within the sphere of our good offices. 
From the country or community to which we belong, it descends to 
the smaller associations of neighbourhood, relations, apd friends ; and 
spreads itself over the whole circle of social and domestic life. * I 
mean not that it imports a promiscuous undistinguisliing 
which gives every man an equal title to our love. Charity, if ^we 
should endeavour to carry it so far, would be rendered an impracti- 
cable virtue, and would resolve itself into mere words, without affect* 
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ing the hcMUt. True charity attempts i^^to shut our eyes to the 
distiiHition between good and bad men ; nor to warm our hearts 
equally to those who befriend and those who injure us. It reserves 
our esteem for good nienj and our complacency tor our friends. To- 
wards our enemies it inspii^es forgiveness and humanity. It breathes 
universal candour^ and liberality of sentiment. It forms gentleness 
of temper, and dictates uiFabllity of manners. It prompts correspond- 
hig sympathies with them who rejoice and them wlio weep. It teaches 
us to slight and despise no man. •Charity is the comfq^^ of the 
afflicted, the protector of the oppressed, the reconciler of dmerences, 
the intercessor for offenders. It is faithfulness in the friend, public 
spirit in the magistrate, equity and patience in the judge, moderation 
in the sovereign, and loyalty in the subject. In parents it is care and 
attention ; in children it is reverence and submission. In a vrord, ft 
is the soul of social life. It is the sun that enlivens and cheers die 
abodes of men. It is li/ce the dem of Hermouj says the Psalmist, and 
the dew that descendeth on the mmintains qf^on^ where the Lord com- 
manded the blessings eve7i life for evaiuore. * 

►Such charity, says the Text, is the end of the comimndment. This 
assertion of the Apostle is undoubtedly consonant to all that reason 
can suggest on the subject of religion. For, on considering the na- 
ture of the Supreme Being, reason gives us much ground to believe, 
that the chief design of all tlie commandments whidi he has given to 
men, is to promote their happiness. Independent and self-sufficient, 
that Supreme Being has nothing to exact from us for his own interest 
or felicity. By our services he cannot be benefited, nor by our 
offences injured. When he created the world, it was benevolence 
that moved him to confer existence. When he made himself knoi^ 
to liis creatures, benevolence in like manner moved him to give them 
laws for their conduct. Benevolence is the spring of legislation in 
the Deity, as much as it was the motive of creation. He issued his-., 
commands on earth, on purpose diat, by obedience to them, his 
creatures might be rendered happy among themselves in this life, 
and be prepared for greater happiness in another. Charity, espe- 
cially when joined with purity, good conscience, and faith, is obvi- 
ously the great instrument for this purpose ; and therefore must needs 
possess the chief and primary place in the laws of God. 

Accordingly, throughout the New Testament, it is uniformly pre- 
sented to us in the same light in which it is placed by the Text. This . 
is known to all who have any acquaintance with the sacred books. 
Charity is termed the fulfilling of the lau\ and the bond of perfectness. 

It was assumed by our Blessed Lord as the characteristical distinction 
of his disciples ; and in that magnificent eulogium which the Apostle 
Paul pronounces upoi> it, in the thirteenth chapter of the first epistle 
to the Corinthians, it is expressly preferred by him to faith and hope. 
This deserves to be seriously considered by those who are apt to 
undervalue charity, as an appendage of what they contemptuously 
call Morality; while they confine true religion to some favourite- 
tenets and observances of their own, which they consider os compre- 

• Ftolmczzxm. 3. 
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hending the sum of jmn^acceptable to God. Such persons show 
themselves profoundly ipKont of the nature of religion, and may too 
often be suspected of being strangers to its influence. as die 

Apostle John reasons, He that lavcth not his brother •aAom he tikth seen^ 
Jum can he lave that God •wham he hath mt seen ?* 

At the same time, while I .ascribe to charity that high place in the 
system of religion, which justly belongs to it, I am not to be under- 
stood as confining all religion to this disposition alone. With much 
wisdom ;igid propriety, the Textrhath amicxed to it certain adjuncts, 
without ^liich neither the character of a good man can be completed, 
nor cliarity itself exercised to advantage. To the consideration of 
these, I now proceed ; and I enter tlie more readily on this branch 
of the subject, as there is ground to believe, that many pretend to 
possess charity, without properly understanding its nature and efficacy. 
Tliere has been always an unhappy tendency among men to run to 
extremes, on one side or other, in matters of religion. As one set 
of men, who employ all their zeal on right belief, are prone to under- 
value good practice ; so another set, who wish to be esteemed rational 
Christians, are inclined to rest the whole of their duty on charitable 
deeds, wliile they overlook certain dispositions and habits which 
ought always to accompany them. It is therefore of im})ortance, 
tliat the mistakes of both these classes of men should be rectified, in 
order that religion may be held forth to the world in its complete 
form, and in its full and undiminished lustre. 

The first qualification of charity pointed out in the Text is purity; 
charity out of a pm'c hearts Purity includes the virtues which belong 
to the individud, considered in himself, and with respect to the 

f overnment of his desires and pleasures. It hath its seat in tlie 
eart; but extends its influence over so much of tlie outward con- 
di|ct, as to form a great and material part of the character. They 
only the jnire m hearty we arc told by our Saviour, can see 
God. t It is also true, that they are only the pwx in heart who can 
properly discharge their duties u>wards mankind. Inorilinate love 
of pleasure, intemperance, sensualiJ}^ and a course of irregular life, 
are inconsistent, not onlv with the general character of a good man, 
but also with the peculiar exercises of charity and benevolence. For 
nothing is more certain, than tliat habits of licentious indulgence 
contribute to stifle all the good aflections; to harden the heart; to 
nourish that selfish attachment to our own vicious pleasures whicli 
renders us insensible to the circumstances and wonts of others. A 
profligate man is seldom found to be a good husband, a good father, 
or a beneficent neighbour. How many young persons have at first 
set out in the world with excellent dispositions of heart; generous, 
charitable, and humane ; kind to their friends, and amiable among 
all with whom they had intercourse ? And yet how often have we 
seen all those fair appearances unhappily blasted in the progress of 
life, merely through the influence of loose and corrupting pleasures ; 
and those very persons who promised once to be blessings to the 
woirld, sunk down in the end, to be the burden and nuisance of 
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society! The profusion of expence whi< i|^ | |i)k pleasures occasion, 
accounts in a great measure for the tatal '^^^se that takes place in 
their cluuEjftcter. It not only drains the sources whence the streams 
of beneficence should flow, but often obliges them to become oppres* 
sive and ciniel to those whom it was their duty to have patronised 
and supported. 

Purity of heart and conduct must therefore be held fundameiitiil to 
charity and love, as well as to general piety and virtue. Hie licen- 
tious, I know, are ready to imjigine,»that their occasional deeds of 
bounty and liberality will atone for many of their private disorders. 
But, besides that such plans of compensation for vices, by some suj)- 
posed virtues, are alw^ays fallacious, the licentious may be assured, 
that it is an appearance only of charity, not the reality of it, to which 
they am lay claim. For that great virtue consists not in occasional 
actions of humanity, in fits of kindness or compassion, to which bad 
men may be prompted by natural instinct ; but in the sleatly and 
regular exercise of those go<Kl affections, anti the discharge t>f lliose 
important tlutics towards others, for w^liich the licentious are in a 
great measure disejualified. Their criminal propensities direct their 
inclinations to very different objects and pursuits ; and often deter- 
mine them to sacrifice the just rights of others, soinelimcs to sacrifice 
the peace and the reputation of the innocent, to the gratification of 
their passions. Such is the pernicious influence which the love ol’ 
pleasure has on the good (pialities of its tievoted votaries. The im- 
pure heart is like the stagnant and iiiitrefyiiig lake, which sends forth 
its poisonous exhalations to corrupt and wither every plant that grow s 
on its banks. 

The second qualification annexed to charily in the Text is, thtn 
it be of a ^ood conscience. By this I liiiderstniid the Apostle to 
mean, that charity be in full coiibistcncy with justice and integrity; 
that the conscience of the man who ])urposes to jierform actions 
benevolence, be free from the reproach of liaving neglected the"' 
primary diUies of equity. For, undoubtedly, justice is a virtue 
primary to cluirily ; tliat is, it must go before it in all its exertions. 
One must first do pistlj/^ before he can pretend ibat lie loves meraj . — 
lieligion, my friends, in order to render it useiiil to iviankind, must 
be brought down by its teachers from the Miblimity of s','»rciilation to 
the functions ami occupations of ordinary lile. It is n»y duly to ad- 
monish you, that you must, in the first jilacc, be iiiir in all your 
dealings with others ; you must discharge the debts you owe ; you 
must jiay the wages due to your servants and dependants ; you must 
provide for your own family, and be just to the claims of relations ; 
then, and then only, you cvLWjJiom a good coTisciencCj as the Text en- 
joins, perform acts of generosity and mercy. 

This leads to a reflection which here deserves our attention; that, 
in order to fulfil that charity ^hich is the end. lif the eomtmndmeni^ 
economy, and good order in private life, ought to be carefully stu- 
died by all Christians. This is more closely connecteil with a good 
emseknee^ than many seem inclined to admit. Ifconomy, when 
[inidently and temperately conducted, is the safeguard of many vir- 

£ £ 4f 
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tucs; aiul is in a parttelj^r manner &vourable to the exertions of 
benevolence. He who by inconsiderate conduct is injuring his cir>- 
cumstances, will probably in time lose the inclination, andcertainly 
is depriving himself of the means, of being serviceable to his brethren. 
Some important exertions, indeed, there are of charity, which have 
no connexion with giving or bestowing. Candour, forgiveness, 
gentleness, and sympathy, are due to our brethren at nil times, and 
in every situation of our own fortune. The poor have opportunities 
for displaying these virtues, as well as the rich. They who have 
nothing to give, can often afford relief to others, by imparting what 
they feel. But, as far as beneficence is included in charity, we ought 
always to remember, tliat justice nnist, in the first place, be held 
inviolably sacred. 

The wisdom of Scripture remarkably appears, in the connexion 
pointed out by the Text between charity and good conscience^ or in- 
tegrity ; a connexion which I apprehend is often not attended to so 
much as it deserves. Among the fiuigal and industrious, great 
regard is commonly paid to justice. They will not defraud. They 
will not take any unlawful advantage in their dealings ; and, satis- 
fied with this degree of good consciaice^ they are strangers to that 
charity which is the end of the commandment. They are hard and 
unfeeling. They are rigid and severe in their demands. They 
know nothing of humanity, forgiveness, or compassion. — Among 
another class of men, who liave been more libenilly educated, and 
who are generally of a higher rank in life, justice is apt to be con- 
sidered as a virtue less noble than charity ; and which may, on some 
occasions, be disjieiised with. They are humane, perhaps, and U^n- 
Tler in their feelings. Tliey are easy to their dependants. They 
can be liberal, even to profusion. While, at the same time, they 
are accumulating debts, which tliey know themselves unable to dis- 
charge. Their aifiiirs arc allowed to run into confusion. Economy 
and good order are neglected. The innocent, in great numbers, 
suffer inatei*ially through their .nismanagemeiit : And all the while 
they assume to themselves the praise of being generous and good- 
hearted men. This surely is not that chariiij which the Gospel 
enjoins ; and wdiich, in its very essence, involves good conscience and 
Integrity. He who pretends (okIo good to his brethren, without first 
doing them justice, cannot be accounted their real friend. True charity 
is not a meteor, which occasionally glares : but a luminary, which, 
in its orderly and regular course, dispenses a benignant influence. 

The third and last adjunct connected in the Text with charity is, 
that it be ^ faith unfeigned. Faith, in the Scri})ture sense of it, 
includes the whole of religious principles respecting God, and respect- 
ing Christ. Good principles, without good practice, I confess, are 
nothing ; they are of no avail in the sight of God, nor in tlie esti- 
mation of wise men. But practice not founded on princi})le, is likely 
to be always unstable and wavering; and, therefore, the faith of reli- 
gious principles enters, for a very considerable share, into the proper 
discharge of the duties of charity. 

It wfll be admitted that, without faith, our duties towards God 
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cannot be properly performed. You mcMbe assured that your 
duties towards men will always greatly saner from the want of it» 
Faith, when pure and genuine, supplies to every part of virtue, and 
in particular to the virtue of charity, many motives and assistances, 
of which the unbeliever is destitute. He who acts from faith, acts 
upon the high principle of regard to the God who hath made him, 
and to the Saviour who redeems him ; which will often stimulate 
him to his duty, when other principles of benevolence become faint 
and languid, or are crossed by opposite interests. When he con- 
siders himself as pursuing the approbation of that Divine Being, 
from whom love descends, a sacred enthusiasm both prompts and 
consecrates his charitable dispoiitions. Regardless of men, or of 
human recompence, he is cjuTied along by a higher impulse. He 
acts with the spirit of a follower of the Son of God, who not only 
has enjoined love, but has enforced it by the example of laying down 
his life for mankind. Whatever he does in behalf of his fellow- 
creatures, he considers hhnself as doing, in some degree, to that 
divine Person, who hath said. Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
otic of the least of these my brethreti^ ye have dune it unto me. * 
Hence charity is with him not only a moral virtue, but a Christian 
grace. It acquires additional dignity and energy from being con- 
nected with the heavenly state and the heavenly inhabitants. He 
mingles with beings of a higher order, while he is discharging his 
duty to his fellow-creatures on earth; and, by joinin(£ faith and piety 
to g()od w'orks, he completes the character of a Christian. 

Thus I have endeavoured to explain the full sense of that compre- 
hensive view of religion which is given in the Text. I have shown 
in what respects charity, joined with the pure heart, the good conscicrtcr; 
and faith unfeigned, forms the end of the commandmenL Let us ever 
keep in view those essential parts of a virtuous character, and pre- 
serve them in their proper union. Thus shall our religion rise into 
a regular and well-proportioned edifice, where each part gives firm- 
ness suid support to another. If any one of those material parts be 
wanting in the structure; if, out of our system of charity, either 
purity, or justice, or faitli, be left, tlierc will be cracks and (law’s in 
the building which prepare its ruin. 

'Hiis is indeed one of the greatest and most frequent errours of 
men in their moral conduct. They take hold of virtue by pieces 
and corners only. Few are so depraved as to be witliout all sense 
of duty, and all regard to it. To some moral qualities, which appear 
to them amiable or estimable, almost all men lay claim ; and on these 
they rest their worth, in their own estimation. But these scattered 
pieces of virtue, not uniting into one whole, nor forming a consistent 
character, have no powerful influence on their general habits of life. 
From various unguarded quarters they lie open to temptation. ITieir 
lives are full of contradiction, and perpetually fluctuate between good 
and evil. Virtue can neither rise to its native dignity, nor attain its 
proper rewards, until all its chief parts be joined together in our 
character, and exert an equal authority in regulating our conduct. 

* Matt. UT. 40. 
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SERMON LIIL 

ON OUR LIVES BEING IN THE HAND OF GOD. 

[Preached at the beginning of a New Year, Jan. 6*. 1793.] 

Psalm xxxi. 15. 

Mi/ times hre in thy hand. 

The sun that rolls over our heads, the food that we receive, the rest 
that we enjoy, daily admonish us o£^ superiour power, on whom the 
inhabitants of the earth depend for light, life, and subsistence. I3ut 
as long as all things proceed in their ordinary course ; when day 
returns after day with perfect similarity ; when our life seems sta- 
tionary, and nothing occurs to warn us of any approaching change, 
the religious sentiments of dependence are apt to be forgotten. TJie 
great revolutions of time, when they come round in their stated order, 
have a tendency to force some impressions of piety even on the most 
unthinking minds. They both mark our existence on earth to be 
advancing towards its close, and exhibit our condition as continually 
changing ; while each returning year brings along with it new events, 
and at tlic same time carries us forwards to the conclusion of all. 
We cannot, on such occasions, avoid perceiving, that there is a 
Supreme Being, who holds in his hands the line of our existence, 
and measures out to each of us our allotted portion of that line. 
Beyond a certain limit, we know that it cannot be extended ; and long 
bemre it reach that limit, it maybe cut asunder by an invisible hand, 
which is stretched forth over all the inhabitants of the world. Then 
naturally arises the ejaculation of the Text, My limcs^ O God^ are in 
thy hand. “ My fate depends on thee. The duration of my life, and 
‘®all the events which in future days are to fill it, are entirely at thy 
disposal.’' — Let us now, when v/e have just seen one year close, and 
another begin, meditate seriously on this sentiment. Let us consider 
what is implied in onr times hein» in the hand God; and to what 
improvement this meditation leads. 

The Text evidently implies, firsi. that onr times arc not in our own 
hand; that, as oiu* continuance in life depen<ls not on ourselves, so 
the events which are to happen while life remains, are unknown to 
us, and not under our own direction. Of this we may behold many 
a proof^ when we look back on the transactions of the year which is 
just finished. Recollection will readily present to us a busy period, 
filled up with a mixture of business and amusement, of anxieties and 
cares, of joys and sorrows. We have talked, perhaps, and acted 
much. We have formed many a plan ; in public or in private life, 
we have been engaged in a variety of pursuits. Let me now ask, 
how small a proportion of all that lias happened could have been 
ft^s^eu, or foretold by us ? How many things have occurred, of 
whi^'-wc had no expectation; some, perhaps, that have succeeded 
' beyond our hopes ; many, also, that have beftdleii us contrary to our 
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wish ? How often were each of us admonished that there are secret 
wheels, which, unseen by us, bring about the revolutions of liunian 
affiiirs ; and that, while man was devising his way, Providence was 
directing tlie event? 

That scene is now closed. The tale of that year has been told. 
We look forward to the year which is beginning ; and what do we 
behold there?— -All, my brethren, is a blank to our view: A dark 
unknown presents itself. We are entering on an untried, undisco- 
vered country, where, as each succeeding month conies forward, new 
scenes may open ; new objects may engage our attention ; changes at 
home or abroad, in public or in private affairs, may alter the whole 
state of our fortune. New connexions may be at hand to be formed, 
or old ones just about to be dissolved ; perliaps, we may have little 
more to do witli this world, or with any of its connexions ; we may 
be standing on the verge of time and life, and on the point of passing 
into a new region of existence. In short, the prospect before us is 
full of awful uncertainty. Life and death, prosperity and adversity, 
health and sickness, joy and trouble, lie in one iindistinguishable 
mass, where our eye can descry nothing through the obscurity that 
wraps them up. 

While it is thus certain that otir times are not at our own disposal, 
we are taught by the Text, that they are in the hand of God. This 
may be considered in two views. Our times are in the hand of God, 
as a supreme Disposer of events. They arc in the hand of God, as 
a Guardian and a Father. 

Our timeSf I say, are in the hand of God as a supreme irresistible 
Ruler. All that is to happen to us in this and the succeeding ygs^ 
of our life, — if any succeeding years we shall be allowed to see, — 
has been foreknown and arranged by God. The first view under 
which human affairs present themselves to us, is that of confused and 
irregular succession. The events of the world seem thrown together 
by chance, like the billows of theseji, tumbling and tossing over each 
other, without rule or order. All that is apparent to us, is the fluc- 
tuation of human caprice, and the operation of human passions. We 
see the strife of ambition, and the efforts of stratagem, labouring to 
accomplish their several purposes among the societies of men. jQut 
it is no more than the surface, the outside of things that we behold. 
Higher counsels, than it is in our power to trace, are concerned in 
the transactions of the world. If we believe in God at all, as the 
Governour of the universe, we must believe that, without his provi- 
dence, nothing happens on earth. He over-rules, at his plejwure, 
the passions of men. He bends all their designs into subserviency 
to his decree. He makes the wrath of man to praise him ; and rc- 
strainsy in what mesisure he thinks fit, the remainder of wrath. * He 
brings forth in their course all the generations of men. Wlicn tlie 
time is come for their entering into light, they appear on the stage ; 
and when the time fixed for mcir dismission arrives, he changes their 
coufitenanccy and sends them away. The time of our appearing*is 
now come, after our ancestors had left their place, and gone down to 

* Psalm Ixxvi. 10. 
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the dust We are at present permitted to act our part freely and 
without constraint. -No violence is done to our inclination or cnoice. 
But assuredly there is not a day of our life, nor an event in that day, 
4)ut was foreseen by God. That succession of occurrences, which to 
us is full of pbscurity and darkness, is all light and order in his view. 
He sees from the beginning to the end ; and brings forward every 
thing that happens, in its clue time and place. 

Onr times are altogether m his hand. Let us take notice, that they 
are not in the hands either of our enemies, or of our friends. It is 
not in the power of man to shorten or to prolong our life, more or 
less than God has decreed. Enemies may employ craft or violence 
in their attacks ; friends may employ skill and vigilance for the pre« 
servation of our health and safety ; but both the one and the other 
can have effect only as far as God permits. They work in subser- 
viency to Ills purpose. By him they are held in invisible bonds. To 
the exertions of all human iigents he says, Hitherto shalt thou come, 
and nofarthct\ 

We are to observe next, that our times are in the hand of God, not 
only as an almighty Disposer, but as a merciful Guardian and Father. 
We are by no means to imagine, that from race to race, and from 
year to year, God sports with the lives of succeeding generations of 
men, or, in the mere wantonness of arbitrary power, brings them 
forth, and sends them away. No ; if we have any confidence in what 
either the light of Nature suggests to all men, or what the revelation 
of the Gospel has confirmed to Christians, we have full ground to 
believe that the administration of human affairs is conducted with 
infinite wisdom and goodness. The counsels of the Almighty are 
Hideed too deep for our limited understandings to trace. His path 
may often, as to us, be in the sea, and his footsteps in the mighty watets s 
while, nevertheless, all his paths are mercy and truth. He who, from 
the benignity of his nature, erected this world for the abode of men ; 
He who furnished it so richly for our accommodation, and stored it 
with so much beauty for our entertainment ; He who, since first we 
entered into life, hath followed i:s with such a variety of mercies, 
surely can have no pleasure in our disappointment and distress. He 
knows our frame s He remembers we are dust; and looks to frail man, 
we are assured, with such pity as a father bearefh to his children, * 1 o 
him we may safely commit ourselves, and all our concerns, us to one 
who is best qualified, both to direct the incidents proper to happen 
to u> in this world, and to judge of the time whc!i it is fit for us to 
be removed from it. 

EvenJ;hat ignorance of our future destiny in life, of which We some- 
times cfSpplain, is a signal proof of his goodness. He hides from 
IIS th6 view of futurity, because the view would be dai^erous and 
overpowering. It would either dispirit us with visions orterrour, or 
intoxicate us by the disclosure of success. The veil which covers 
from^ur sight the events of this and of succeeding years, is a veil 
vfpven by the hand of mercy. Our times arc in his hand; and we 
have reason to be glad that in his hand they ore kept, shut out from 

* Psalm clii. is, 14. 
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our view. Submit to his pleasure as an almighty Ruler we must, be» 
cause we cannot resist him. Equal reason th^e is for trusting in 
him as a Guardian, under whose disposal we are safe. 

Such is the import of the Text, that our times are tn the hand ^ 
God Our times are unknown to us, and not und^r our own direc« 
tion. They are in tlie hands of God as a Governour and j^uler ; in 
the hands of God as a Guardian and Father. These separate views 
of the Text require, on our part, separate improvements. 

Seeing our times are not in our own Imnd, seeing futurity is un-> 
known to us, let us, first, check the vain curiosity of penetrating into 
what is to come. Conjecture about futurity we often must; bui«. 
upon all conjectures of what this year is to produce, let us lay a pro-- 
per restraint. Let us wait till God shall bring forward events in 
their proper course, without wishing to discover what he has con- 
cealed ; lest, if the discovery were granted, we should see many things 
which we would wish not to have seen. 

The most common propensity of mankind is to store futurity with 
w'hatever is agreeable to them ; especially in those periods of life 
when imagination is lively, and hope is ardent. Looking forward to 
the year now beginning, they are ready to promise themselves much 
from the foundations of prosperity which they have laid ; from the 
friendships and connexions which they have secured ; from the plans 
of conduct which they have formed. Alas ! how deceitful do all these 
dreams of happiness often prove ! While many are saying in secret 
to their hearts, Ta^motrow shall he as this day^ and m(n*e abundantly^ 
we are obliged in return to say to them. Boast not thyself of to^mor- 
ram^for thm knomst not what a day may brin^ forth. I do not mean 
that, in the unknown prospect wdiich lies before us, wc should forebode 
to ourselves nothing but misfortunes. — May it be the pleasure of 
Heaven, that this year run on in a placid and tranquil tenour to us 
all ! — But this I say, that in such foresight of futurity as we are 
allowed to take, we may reckon upon it as certain, that this year shall 
prove to us, as many past have proved, a checkered scene of some 
comforts and some troubles. In what proportion one or other of 
these shall prevail in it ; whether, when it ends, it shall leave with 
us the memory of joys or of sorrows, is to be determined by Him in 
whose hands our times are. Our wisdom is, to be prepared for what- 
ever the year is to bring; prepared to receive comforts with thank- 
fulness, troubles with fortitude ; and to improve both ibr the great 
purposes of virtue and eternal life. 

Another important instruction which naturally arises from our 
time.i not being in our own hands is, that w^e ought no lon^r to 
trifle w'itli what it is nqj in our power to prolong : but that we ^ould 
make haste to live as wise men ; not delaying till to-morrow what 
may be done to-day; doing 7iow with all our mi^t whatever our 
hand Jiiideth to do^ before that ni^t cometh wherein no man can work. 

Amidst the uncertainty of die events which are before us, there is 
one thing we have loo much reason to believe ; pamcly, that of iw 
who are now assembled in this congregation, and who have seen thi 
year begin, there are some who shalT hot survive to see it close. 
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Wliether it shall be you, or you, or I, who shall be gathered to our 
&thers before the reviving year has finished its rouud, God alone 
knows. Our times 4^ in his hand! — But to our place, it is more 
4han probable that some of us shall have gone. Could we foretel the 
month, or the day, on which our change was to happen, how diligent 
would wa be in setting our house in order, and preparing oursdves 
to appear before our Maker ? Surely, that ought to be prepared for 
with 'most care, concerning which we are ignorant how soon it is to 
tekc place. Let us therefore ^ touM- circumspectly^ and redeem the 
time. Let us dismiss those trivial and superfluous cares which bur- 
or 'fcorrupt our life, in order to attend to what is of highest iin- 
port^g^ to us as men and Christians. The beginning of each year 
shodptbarry to us all a solemn admonition of our folly, in neglecting H> 
improve suitably the years that arc past. It should call up mis-spent 
time into our view; and be like tlie hand coming forth upon the wall, 
in the days of Belshazzar, and vrriting in legible characters over 
against us, “ O man ! thy days are numbered ; thou art weighed in 
tlie balance, and found wanting; take care lest thy kingdom be on 
the point of departing from the<^.” 

we consider, in the next place, tliat our times, as I before 
‘/ijllastrated, are in the hand of God as a sovereign Disposer, it is an 
.^obvious inference from this truth, tlmt wc should prepare ourselves 
to submit patiently to his pleasure, both as to the events which are 
;^to fill up our days, and as to the time of our continuing in this world. 
To contend with Him, we know to be fruitless. Tlic word that is 
gone out of his mouth must stand. In the path which he has marked 
out for us, whether it be short or long, rugged or smooth, we must 
4i»lk. Is it not then the dictate of v/isiiom, that we should previously 
reconcile ourselves to this sovereign ordination, and bring our minds 
to harmonize with what is appointed to be our destiny ? Let us 
fortify this temper, by recalling that reflection of the wise man ; Wlio 
hicmoetk what is good for man in this life ; all the days of his vain 
life which he spendeth as a shadow ? * 

To enjoy long life, and see many days, is the universal wish ; and, 
as the wish is proin])tcd by nature, it ciinnotbe in itself unlawful. 
the same time, several circumstances concur to temper the eagerness 
of this wish ; anil to show us thrt it should always be formed under 
due submission to the wiser judgment of He aven. Who among us 
can tell, whether, in wishing for the continuance of many years on 
earth, we may not be only wishing for a prolongation of distress and 
mi'sery ? — You might live, my friends, till you had undergone linger- 
ing vbunds of severe pain, from which death would have proved a 
- seaaQB^Ic deliverance. You might live till your ^breasts were 
^$ilhy|ft^ith many a wound from public calamities or prj^ate sorrows. 
.¥ou l||^t livj^l you beheld the death of all whom ybfi had loved ; 
fill you survived all those wlio love you ; till you were left as desolate 
atrangefs on earth, in the midst of a new race, who neither knew you, 
nor- Oared for yoj^ but who wished you off the at%e» **— Of a nature 
^ao ambiguous ai^' &ll the pro^)ects which life sets before us, that in 

• Eccles. vi. 12. 
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every wish we form relating to them, much reason we have to be 
satisfied that our times are in the hands of God, rather tlian^ our 
own. * 

Tj^is consideration is greatly strengthened, when, in tlie last plac^ 
we think of God acting, not as a Sovereign only, ljut as a Guardian,' 
in the disposal o&our times. This is our great consolation in looking 
forward to futurity. To God os a wise Ruler, calm submission is 
due ; but it is more than submission that belongs to him as a merciful 
Father ; it is the spirit of cordial and alli^tionale consent to his will. 
Unknown to us as the times to coine are, it should be sufficient to 
our full repose that tliey arc known to God. The day and the houj| 
which are fixed in his counsels for our dismission from life, we ought 
to be persuaded arc fixed for the best; and that any longer we should 
not wish to remain. 

When we see that last hour drawing nigh, though our spirits may 
be composed on our own account, yet, on account of our friends 
and families, no littiti anxiety and sorrow may be sometimes apt to 
take possession of the mind. I^)ng we have enjoyed the comfort of 
their society, ^nd been accustomed to consider ihein as parts of 
ourselves. To be parted I’rom them for ever is, at any rate, a bitt(i^:. 
thought ; but to tlie bitterness of this, is over and above added 
apprehension of their sulTering much by our death. Wc leave manjlr;^ 
a relation, perhaps may leave young children, and a helpless fam%, 
behind usj to be exposed to various dangers, and thrown forth on 
unfriendly world. Such virtuous anxieties often oppress the tend^i^ 
and feeling heart at the closing periods of life. — My brethren, look 
up to that God, in whose hand //le times of your fathers were; in 
whose hand the limes of your posterity sliall he. Recollect, for ytxax 
comfort, the experience oi* .ages. When were the righteous utterly 
forsaken by Gocl in limes past? Wliy should they be forsaken by 
him in times to come ? Well did he govern the world before you had 
a being in it: Well sliall he continue to govern it alter you are no 
more. No cause have you, therefore, to opjiress your minds w'ith 
the load of unknown futurity. Commit your cares to a Father in 
heaven. Surrender your life, your friends, and your family, to that 
God who hath said, The childreji of his sen^mits shall continue^ and 
their seed shall be established before hwu* — I^eave thy fatherless chiU 
dren^ I imll preserve them alive; end let thy vcidows trust in w<?.f 

I HAVE thus shown what the import is, and what the improvement 
sliould be, of the doctrine of the Text, that our times are in the hand 
(f God. It asserts a fact, the truth of which can be called in question 
by none; a fact which, whether persons have any senting^ts of 
religion or not, is calculated to make a serious impression^i^. every 
iiiiiid ; especially at seasons when the revolution of yearst us 
warning that our duration on earth is nieasui3g(|k 
towards its period. To persons who arc rcligioiMy disposed, who 
studly to improve life to its proper purposes, to do their duty towards 
God and man, and through the merits of their Redeemer to obtain 
grace and favouir from Heaven, the doctrine of the Text is still more 

• Pfialtn cii. 28. t Jer. zlix. 11. 
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important. Among them it tends to awaken impresi^^ are 
not only serious^ bul^as I have shown, salutary and to 

the heart Thankfi^g|hat our times are in the hand of a l^vereign, 
who is. both wise an?^*acious, let us prepare ourselves to meet the 
approaching events of life with becoming resignation, and at the 
time with> manly constancy and firm trust in God< As long as it 
shall please him to continue our abode in the world, let us remain 
faithful to our duty ; and when it shall please him to give the com- 
mand for our removal h^ce, let us utter only this voice : ‘‘ In thy 
“ hand, O my God, my times are. Thou art calling me away. Here 
M 1 am, ready to obey thy call, and at thy signal to go forth. I 
thank thee that I have been admitted to partake so long of the 
** comforts of life, and to be a spectator of the wisdom and goodness 
displayed in diy works. I thank thee that thou hast borne so 
“ long with my infirmities and provocations ; hast allowed me to 
‘‘ look up to thy promises in the Gospel, and to hear the words of 
** eternal life uttered by my great Redeemer. With gratitude, faith, 
and hope, I commit my soul to thee. Ijordf now lettest thou thy 
servant depart in peace; for mine, eyes have seen thy salvationr — 
are the sentiments with which every pious and good man should 
.^^i^ude his life. Such indeed arc die sentiments which he ought 
it^fcjicarry through every part of life. With these may we begin, and 
these conclude, every succeeding year, which God shall think 
^ to add to our eartlily existence ! 


SERMON LIV. 

ON THE MIXTURE OF BAD MEN WITH THE GOOD IN HUMAN 

SOCIETY. 


Ma'if. xiii. 30. 

Let hoik grow together until the harvest. — 

The parable, of which tliese words are a part, contains a prophetical 
description of the state of the church. Our Lord predicts, that the 
societies of Christians were to be infected with persons of loose prin- 
ciples and bad dispositions, whom he likens to tares springing up 
among wheat. He intimates diat diere should arise some whose 
officious zeal would prompt the desire of exterminating immediately 
^ such evil men ; but that this were contrary to the designs of Pro- 
'videnr^^nd to the spirit of Christianity; that a complete separation 
to be made at last between the good and foe bad^ but 
lar^j^n was to be delayed till the end of the'|mld, when, 

I of tro parable, the tares should he eaiir Ay 'gathered out 
? wheat. Let both gfto together until the harvest. 
we iSbln around us, nothing is mere conspicuous 'in the 
of ithe world^^tlian that breed mixture of thd rel^ous niid the 
the virtuous and the wicked, which wtf|||id^,foking {ilace in 
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every soot^. ^ Strong objections seem* hence to 
the wMtbtn or goodness of divine Providence; especiafiy wh^fwe 
behold bad men not only tolerated in thei Hij^ldy but occasionally 
i§i^lted in their circumstances, to the depression of the just Why 5 
be said, if a Supreme Being exist, and if Jiis justice ri|}e the 
universe, does he allow such in&mous persons as the.rec^^^:of 
history often present, to have a place, and even to maker a 
his world? Why sleeps the thunder idle in his hand, when 
so easily blast them ? What shall We tlmik of one who, ha^iig the 
power of exterminating them always at his command, permits them 
to proceed without disturbance; nay, sometimes appears to look 
on them with complacency ? — It becomes highly wor^y of our atten- 
tion to consider what answer can be made to these objections ; to 
inquire whether any reasons can be given that serve to justify this 
dispensation of Providence, in allowing a mixture of bad men to 
continue on the face of the earth until the end of time. This in- 
quiry shall make the subject of the present Discourse, together 
with such reflections as naturally arise from sfUrveying the state of 
human affairs. 

But, before entering directly on such inquiry, it may be jMfi ^ 
to take notice, that, in our cstimalion of who are the good, wHl^ 
the bad, we are often in hazard of committing mistakes. The>^ 
characters of men are known only to God. They frequently de j _ 
on the secret and unseen parts of life. As in judging of themsel^^. , 
men are always j)artial, so in judging of others they often err^ 
through tlie imperfect information which tl^ have gathered, or the 
rash prejudices which they have formed. They are too apt to limit 
tlie character of virtue to those who a^ee with them in sentiif^t 
and belief ; and to exs^geratc the failings of those against whom 
they have conceived dislike, into ^eat and unpardonable crim^. 
Were it left to the indiscreet zeal of some to extirpate from the eai^ 
all tliose whom they consider as bad men, there is ground to appre- 
hend that, instead of tares, the wheat would often be rooted out. — 

At the same time we readily admit the fact, as too manifest to be 
denied, that a multitude of gross and notorious sinners are now 
mixed with the followers of God and virtue. Let us proceed then 
to consider how far this is consistent with the justice and wisdom of 
the Governour of the world. 

I'f is a principle in which all serious and reflecting persons have . 
agreed, and which by many arguments is*' confirmed, that our pifesent 
'state oil earth is designed to^e a state of discipline and improve- 
ment, in order to fit human nature for a higher and betto stUte 
which it is to attain hereafter. ^ ][Iow, this principle being on^ad«)F 
mitted, wa^say, that the mixture of virtue and vice which 
yaijs, is ciaddulated to answer this purpose better thaiia more 
and^jjarfect state of society woujjii have done. ^ 

For, in the first pl^, The crimes of the wicked gSire occasioK to 
the;.«erci8% !of excellent .dispositions of> heart among the 

righ^ui^, suffering virtues, wUch otheT« 

wise* would hav4l^1md no field; and by the exercise of which tbe' 
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human chai^eter is tr!4d, fuiid acquires sonne of 
Were there no bad iii the world, to vex and mstress go6<l» 
the good mi^t appea^/iti thali^ht of harmless innocence ; but could 
have no opportunity of displaying fidelity, magnanimity, patien<cei 
and fo^tude. One half of virtue^ and not the l^t importaid 
w^tk]^ be.lbst to the world. In our present imperfect state, any 
vHtula'^hich is never exercised is in hazard of becoming extinct iii 
the -human breast If goodness constantly proceeded in a smooth 
and fiowery path ; if, meeting wkh no adversary to oppose it, it were 
surrounded on every hand with acclamation and praise, is there no 
ground to dread that it might be corrupted by vanity, or might sink 
into indolence ? This dangerous calm must therefore be interrupted. 
Thb waters must* be troubled, lest they should stagnate and putrefy. 
When you behold wicked men multiplying in number, and increase 
ing in power, imagine not that Providence particularly favours them. 
No; they are suffered for a time to prosper, that they may fulfil the 
high designs of Heaven. They are employed as instruments in the 
,hf nd of God for the" improvement of his servants. Tliey are tlie 
]|^f;imth which he chastens the virtuous, in order to rouse them 

f \ dangerous slumber ; to form them for tlie day of adversity, 
teacn them how to suffer honourably. 

I the next place, The mixture of the b^ among the good serves 
^ly to give exercise to the passive graces, but also to improve 
in active powers and virtues of man. It inures the righteous to vi- 
^ance and exertion. It obliges them to stand forth, and act their 
part with firmfless and constancy in evil times. It gives occasion for 
their virtues to shine with conspicuous lustre ; and makes them ap^ 
peir as the lights of the wot'ld. amidst surrounding darkness. Were 
it hot for the dangers that arise from abounding iniquity, there would 
opportunity for courage to act, for wisdom to admonish, Jbr 
to watch, nor for faith to exert itself in overcoming the xvortcL 
It is that mixture of dispositions which how takes place, Siat renders 
the dieatre on which we act so busy and stirring, and so much fitted 
for giving employment to every part of man’s intelligent and moral 
nature. It' affords a complete field for the genuine display of cha- 
racters ; and gives every man the opportunity to come foritli and show 
what he is. Were tlie tenour of human conduct altogether regular 
and uniform, interrupted by no follies and vices, no cross dispostitions , 
Ibid irregular passions, many of our active powers would find no . 
P^haps even our life would languisli, and become too 
^dpid. Man is not yet ripe for a paradise of innocence, 
t enjoyment of a perfect and faultless society. As ih fhe 
rid, he is not made for* perpetual spring aii4 doudless 
by the wintry storm must be called to exert abiliities> 
lasting sheYter and defence ; so in the moral worl^i tlie infer^^r. 
Fof 1^ men renders many kh exertion necd^am which in a 
Ibetmte of the v^orld woidd hnd ' 

^ It itafe of trial is prop<^ and uSefu]^«4j^|^^|^^ 
"dre,woifld assuredly testifies our presfy^p|ll|^|^ . 
1ig to the degree of its prevalence, is cdwielys, mote or less. 
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ihe sourcie (^.m^ery. It is a standing proof of the ^ djumi? 
ej^o( Jnsn*^ J^ut as long as that fallen state ;qoii#aues» tbe:VfiiHd!^ 
of Inrovidence eminently appe^ars in.xnal^ eirouf^ 
of the wickecTsubservient to the improvement of the jv^t Zbm afO 
for that reason suffered at present to grow m anumg the 

These observations on the wisdom of Providence in thii .416? 
pensation will be farther illustrated, by considering the usefU 
$tructions which we receive, or which at least every wise 
receive, from the follies and vices^ of those among whom we 
obliged to live. 

Firsts They furnish instruction concerning the snares and dangers 
against which we ought to be most on our guard. They put it 
thereby in our power to profit by the errours and misconduct of 
others. By observing from what small beginnings the greatest crimes 
have arisen ; observing how bad company has seduced this man from 
his original principles and habits ; how a careless indulgence of plea^ 
sure has blinded and intoxicated that man ; how the neglect of diviim 
institutions has, in another, gradually paved the way for open 
fligacy; much salutary instruction is conveyed to the vir^l^;^ 
Tracing the dangerous and slippery paths by which so manji^^P^f 
been insensibly betrayed into ruin, their views of human naturi^M ' 
enlarged ; the sense of their own imbecility is strongly impr M p^ 
upon them ; accompanied with the conviction of the necessityjSw 
constant dependence on tlie grace and assistance of Heaven. 
the crimes, which they behold disturbing society around them, serve"' 
as signals hung out to them, beacons planted in their view, to pre-*^ 
vent their making shipwreck among those rocks on which others 
have split. It has been justly said, that not only from the odvice^l^ 
his friends, but from the reproaches of liis enemies, a wise man may , 
draw instruction. In the same manner, it is not only by llie exam^ee\ 
of good men, but likewise by those of the wicked, that an attei^Q^;, 
mind may be coiifinned in virtue. - 

These examples of bad men, while they admonish the, vitr ' 
tuous of the dmigers against which they are to guard, are fortlier 
profitable by the views wliich they exhibit of tlie evil and the deform- 
ity of sin. Its odious nature never appears in so strong a light as 
when displayed in the crimes of the wicked. It is true tha^ when 
vice is carried only to a certain degree, and disguised by plausible 
colours, it may pass unreproved, and even for a while seem popular 
in the world. But it is no less true tliat, when it becomes open an4 . 
flagrant, and is deprived of the shadow of vhtue, it never frils . 
incur general reproach, and to become tlie object either of epntem^ : 
or of hatred. How often, for instance, have the greatest abilities 
which once drew esteem and admiration, sunk, in a short time^ into 
the most humiliatmg degradation, merely through the asccndjmt 
which corrupt^ inclmalions and j^ow habits had acquii^ over 
possessor? Hpwq^n |^ve the honours of fthlryoung been^.^ 


, _ _ , Jthe path of honour pn which theyJMi^ 

once and crooked tr^ks of depravity and fijly?. 

Such in&my of vice, such memorials of . 
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]grace attending it, are permitted by Providence for general instnio 
tion; and assuredly are edifying to the world. It was necessary for 
Biord improvement, that the beauty and excellence of yirtue, ana the 
deformity of vice, should be strongly impressed on every intelligent 
mind. "Phis could never be done witli so great advantage as by the 
striking contrasts of both, which are produced by the living examples 
of evil men intermixed with the good. It is in this mirror that we 
clearly contemplate how much the righteous is mote eiccllent than his 
neighbour. t 

The same purpose of important instiuctlon is farther piomotedby 
the instances of inistry winch the slate of wicked men on earth af- 
folds. I admit tliat the woiklly success which sometimes attends 
them may blmd and seduce the unwaij ; but a little more reflection 
enables men to distinguish between apparent success and real happi- 
ness. The condition of worthless men, whatever splendour riches 
may throw around them, is easily discerned to be a restless and 
miserable one ; and the misery which they suffer, to be derived from 
their vices. In that great corrupted crowd which surrounds us, 
what incessant bustle and stir, what agitation and tumult take place? 
Whftt envy and jealousy of one another ? How much bitterness of 
IfMRUnent do we behold among them ; mutually deceiving and de- 
4|TOd; supplanting and supplanted; ever pursuing, but never satis- 
Tliesc are not matters of rare observation, or which require 
tSiee scrutiny to discover them. We need only open our eyes to be- 
hold the wicked tormented by their passions, and far removed from 
that sanctuary of calmness and tranquillity which is die abode of real 
hf^ipiness. Nay, when we appeal to bad men themselves, after they 
Save run the whole round of vicious pleasures, we will often find 
them obliged to confess, that die wretched result of their pursuits has 
ibeiN?. mnity and vexation of spirit; and that the happiest days they 
enjoyed were in the times of innocence, before criminal desires 
and guilty passions had taken jiossession of their breasts. Such prac- 
tical demonstrations as these, of the infelicity of sin, are yielded by 
the examples of evil-doers who.n we see around us. By attending 
to their situation, the misery, as well as infamy, of guilt is realised, 
and lendered sensible to our apprehension. 

Thus, upon a fiur inqiu^, you behold how the ways of God may, 
in this remarkable case, be justified to man. You behold what im- 
poitant ends are advanced, by permitting the tares at present togrota 
U^ethei nx>Uh the vsiheaU The intermixture of e\il men in human so- 
serves to exercise the suffering graces and virtues of the good; 
^the diversity of characters among those with whom they have in- 
terc^urae, it serves to bring forth and improve their active powers 
and ivtues, and to enlarge the circle of useful occupations ; it serves 
tqilM^ them in the temptations against which they are to guai^, 
to reveal to Jbem all the deformity of vice, and to make its miseries 
pass conspi^usly before their ^es. W|^ we consider them as 
8jstors on Jie theatre of the worl^ th^ ari^erdby iikiproved in th^ 
paH; they have to perfoimi. When we considei^ tiRSnesiAieetatm of 
wjhat is passing on that meatre, their minds are ihie^Kji^structed; 
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their vieW^s rectified and enlarged by the objects that set before 
them. 

From theses important truths, sev^al reflections no less important 
arise. 

We are naturally taught, in the first place, Never to be hasty in 
finding fault with any of the arrangements of Pi’ovidence. Th^ pre- 
sent permission of moral evil on the earth seemed, on the first view, 
to furnish a strong objection against cither the wisdom or the good^ 
ness of the Author of nature. After beholding the useful purposes 
which are answered by that permission, how cautious should we be 
in advancing any of our rash speculations against his government and 
conduct ! 1 o our confined and humble station it belongs not to cen- 
sure, but to submit, trust, and adore ; satisfied that the farther we 
inquire, the rectitude of his ways will appear the more ; thankful for 
the discoveries of them which have been imparted to us ; and per- 
suaded that, where our discoveries fail, it is not because there is fSo 
more wisdom or goodness to be seen, but because our present' 
tion allows us not to see more. - i/. 

In the second place, Let us be taught with what eye we are j 
upon those bad men whom we find around us in the world."^ 
surely with an eye of envy. Whatever prosperity they may 
enjoy, they are still no more than taresy the weeds of the field | 
temptible in the sight of God, tolerated by his providence for 
on account of the righteous, to whose improvement they are rendc 
subservient. The parable informs us that, in the end, they are to 
be gathered together and burnt * In this life only they have their good 
things. But tlieir prosperity is transitory. They are bt ought intoji^ 
sciation in a moment^ and uttetiy consumed *with ten'ours. As a drem 
Vi>hen one asmketh^ so, O God, w/ien thou awakesf^ thou shalt des^^^ 
their image. * — When we consider their unhappy state, it becog^^'s 
to behold them with the eye of pity. Let us remember that, 
midst of their errours, they are by nature still our brethren. Ldf^^. 
not behave to them in the spirit of bitterness. Insult not their follfoli.' ’ 
Pride not yourselves on superiour virtue. Remember that, as bad 
men are mixed with the good, so, in the best men, vices are at pre- 
sent mixed with virtues. Your own character, good as you may 
esteem it, is not free from every evil taint ; and in the characters of 
those whom you reprobate as vicious, there are always some good 
qualities mixed with the bad ones. Study, as far as you can, to 
reclaim and imiend them ; and ifi in any degree, you have been pro- 
fited by their failings, endeavour, in return, to profit them by go®l 
counsel and advice ; by advice not administered with officious zeal, 
or. self-conceited superiority, but with the tenderness of compassion 
apd real friendship. 

In the third pl^e. In wluitever proportion the admixture of vice 
may seem ^ . take pla <g^,Jn thq^ world, let us never dcsp||ir of the pre- 

whole. Let us not exaggerate, beyonfl 
[t^y sf^ce that is found in the mixture. It is prft- , 
uj the pai'able now before us, after the owner of 
* Pfalm Izziii. 19, 20. 
r F 3, ' 
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the field had somi hisgoods^ed; no reason is given us to think, dMR 
the good seed was entirely chpked up by tares. On the contrary, we 
are told that tJteW^Sprtmgup^md brot^M forth Jhut; and, though 
the ^A’also arose,' yet, in die end,' there was a harvest^ when ue 
•aJieat vm reaped tend gathered into the bam. In the most corrupted 
time% God never leaves himself without many witnesses on earth. 
He is always attentive to the cause of goodness ; and frequently sup- 
ports and advances it by means which we are unable to trace. He 
noaxishes much piety and virtue in hearts that are unknown to os; 
and beholds repentance ready to spring up among many whom we 
consider as reprobates. — 1 know that it lias always been common 
for persons to represent the age in which tliey live as the worst that 
ev^ appeared ; and religion and virtue os just on die point of vanish- 
W from among men. This is the language sometimes of the smbus ; 
;OTOn of the hypocritical, or of the narrow-minded. But true reli- 
1 gives no sanction to such severe censures, or such gloomy views, 
mh the tom must be at all times springing up, there is no 
n for believing that they shall ever overspread the whole field, 
ature of the weeds that spring up may vary, according to the 
r,of the soil. Difibrent modes of iniquity may distinguish dif> 
^ Wes of the world ; while the sum of corruption is nearly the 
Let not our judgments of men, and of the tiroes in which we 
hasty and presumptuous. Let tis trust in the grace Of God ; 
Itid hope the best of mankind. 

In the fourth and last place. Let us keep our eyes ever fixed on that 
'import^t period, which is alluded to in the Text, as the conclusion 
of alii' ‘L& hdh grow together until the harved. The great spiritual 
ye^ iir to' be closed by a harxx^f when the hausehedder is to gather the 
into his ham ; when, at the end of tlie world, the final dis- 
‘:'^;^c|^n of men and characters is to take place. The confused niix- 
of good and evil, which now prevails, is only a temporary dis- 
pME^tioD of Providence, accommodated to man’s ^en and imperfect 
sfete. Let it not tempt us for a moment to distrust the reality of the 
divme government ; or to entertiun the remotest suspicion that moral 
good and evil are to be on the same terms for ever. The frailties of 
our nature fitted ns for no more at present tlwn the enjoyment of a 
v^ mixed and imperfect society. But when our nature, purified 
Wd refined, shall become ripe for higher advancement, then shall 
, the spirits of the just, disengaged from any polluted mixture, undis- 
. turbed by sm or by sinners, be united in one divine assembly, and 
^:[^oice for ever in the presence of him who made them. Looking 
y§ji^axd to this glorious issue with steadfast faith, let no cross ap- 
' ^nrsnee^ ever discomfit our hopes, or lead us to Wspect that 
wie h^Ve been serving God in vain. If we continue Jamfoi to the 
deat^m may rest assured, that in due time we shall recem the embn 
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Mai^t. xi. 28. 

Come unto me^ aU ye that labour and are heaty ladcH^ and I mil give 

you rest* 

Xu£ life of man on earth is doomed to be clouded witli various 
evils. Throughout all ranks the afflicted form a considerable, por- 
tion of the human race; and even they who have a title to be edl^ 
prosperous, are always, in some periods of their life, obliged{*;ib 
drink from the cup of bitterness. The Christian religion , 

.ticularly entitled to our regard, by accommodating itself 
tenderness to this distressed condition of mankind. It is ' 

considered as merely an authoritative system of precepts. Inj SMp t 
precepts it indeed delivers for the wise and proper regulatioi^^^. 
But the same voice which enjoins our duty, utters the word^:fl|^m- 
solution. Tlie Gospel deserves to be held a dispensation 
mankind under both the temporal and spiritual disti*esses 
'State. ■ ■ 

This amiable and compassionate spirit of our religion consjpicu- 
ously appears in the character of its great Author. It sh9ne in .all 
his actions while he lived on earth. It breathed in^nl^'his dis- 
courses; and, in tlie words of the Text, is expressedf^witlt 'rnwh 
energy. In the preceding verse, he had given a high accouiit ^pf bb 
own {person and dignity. All things are delivered unto 'me 
Father i and no man knemeth the Son hut the Father ^ mither krd^^h 
any man the Father^ save the Souj and he to whoinsoever the Sdu^Ji^U 
reveal him. But, lest any of his hearers should be discourag^ , by 
this mysterious repr^entation of his greatness, he instantly tenipjers 
it with the most gracious benignity ; declaring, in the Text, the 
merciful intention of his mission to the world. Come mito mcy all ye 
that labour and are heavy laden^ and I will give you rest.. 

The first thing which claims our attention in these words is, what 
we are to understand by comity tmto Christ. This is a phrase which 
has often given occasion to controversy. By theological writers it 
has been involved in much needless mystery, while the meaning is 
in itself plain and easy. The yeiy metaphor that is here used 
to explain it. In the ancient world, disciples flocked round their 
diflerent teachers, and attended them wherever they went; in, order 
both, to tesdi^ their attachment, and to imbibe more fully the doc- 
trine of tlmir meters. * Coming unto Christy therefore, is the same 
with resQ^g to l^j^^ our declared Master ; acknowledging 
.selves hifli:ffiscipl^:fHbvers in his doctrine, and followers of 

C^hiWM made known to us under the character .toISi 
of a a Saviour, our coming to him imports, not only 

X F 
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submission Co his instrucd^mS) but confidence also in his power to 
save. It imports that, fencing the corruptions of sin and the 
world, we ibUow that course of virtue and obemence which he points 
out tp us; reiving on his mediation of pardon of our offences, and 
acceptance witn Heaven. This is what is implied in the Scripture 
term FaWi g which includes both the assent of the understanding to 
the truth of the Christian religion, and the concurrence of the will 
in receiving it. 

What next occurs in the Text to attract our notice, is the de- 
scription of those to whom the invitation is addressed. All those 
who labour and are heavy laden^ that is, who, in one way or other, 
fed themselves grieved and distressed, are here invited to come to 
Christ — Now, from two sources chiefly our distresses arise, from 
moral, or from natural causes. 

They may arise from inward moral causes; from certain 
feelings and reflections of the mind, which occasion uneasiness and 

S A course of sin and vice always proves ruinous and destruc- 
the issue. But its tendency to ruin is often not perceived, 
bat tendency is advancing. For, as sin is the reign of passion 
osure, it forms men to a thoughtless inconsiderate state. Cir- 
aces, however, may occur, and frequently, in the course of 
> occur, which disclose to a vicious man the ruin which he is 
bim^g on himself, as an offender against the God who made him. 
'V^en some occasional confinement to solitude, or some turn of 
adverse fortune, directs his attention immediately upon his own cha- 
racter; or when, drawing towards the close of life, his passions sul^ 
side^ his pleasures withdraw, and a future state comes forward to his 
view; in such situations it often happens, that the post follies and 
crimes of such a man appear to him in a light most odious and 
shocAing, and not odious only, but terrifying to his heart. He con- 
siders that he is undoubtedly placed under the government of a just 
God, who did not send him iivo this world for nought; that he has 
neglected the part assigned to him; has contemned the laws of 
Heaven; lias degraded his own nature; and instead of being useful, 
having been hurtful and pernicious to tliose among whom he lived, 
is about to leave a detestable memory behind him. — Wliat account 
shall he give of himself to his htoker? Self-condemned, polluted 
by so many crimes, how can he expect to find mercy in his sight? 
— < Hence, an overwhelmed and dejected mind ; hence, dismal rore- 
bodings of punishment; hence, that wounded A/rf/iV, which, when 
it ^ deeply pierced, becomes the sorest of all human evils, and 
hjjia sometimes rendered existence a burden which could not be 
endured. 


distresses as tlicso, arising from moral internal causes, may 
I light of by the giddy and the vain : and represented as con- 


n^e light of by the gidd;^ and the vain ; and represent;!^ as con- 
a few persons only of distempered ima^ination ^B fai(^^ those 
HlKprofessions give them occasion to see||M unwM|)^k>us dr- 
awees of affliction, they are known to|||nr 
the world : and, on many more occasmfe 
gined, to throw over the human mind eg 

^ ^ i * X • ^ * 
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which it is susceptible. ^ o ^ , 

rodt in the nature of man. Iney ibim a part of the human consti- 
tutioD. They are interwoven with many of .tliose feai^s and hopes 
which actuate us in the changing situations of fortune. Dui&g the 
gay and active periods of lue^ tliey may be smdthered ; but \nik 
most men they are smothered radier than totally obliterated : And 
if any crisis of our condition shall awaken, and bring them forth^ in 
dicir full force, upon a conscious guilty heart, woe to me man, whoy in 
some disconsolate season, is doomed tcvsuiier their extreme vengeance ! 

But, while under such distresses of the mind, not a few may be 
said to labom' and to he heavy laden^ greater still is the multitude of 
those who, from natural external causes, from the calamities and evils 
oflife, undergo much suffering and misery. The life of man is not 
indeed wholly comimsed of misery. It admits of many pleasing scer^ 
On the whole, there is reason to believe that it affords more joy tl^V' 
grief. At the same time, the unfortunate, as I before observe({,t«iyK, 
always a numerous class of mankind; and it may be said with^i 
that sore travel is ordained for the sons of men. Though the ^ 
is not equally laid on all; some there always are, on whoQiv 
wath oppressive weight — Unexpected disappointments have ic: 
their hopes, and blasted the plans which they bad formed fori 
fort in the world. The world had, perhaps, smiled upon them i 
only to give them a sharper feeling of its miseries at the last. S _ 
gling with poverty, unable to support their families whom they see 
lan^uishin]^ around them, they, at the some time, are obliged, by 
their situation in society, to conceal their necessities ; and, under the 
forced appearance of cheerfulness, to hide from the world 'd broken 
heart. ' They are stung, perhaps, by tlie iinkindness of friends; cist 
off by those in whom they had trusted ; or torn by untimely di^^th 
from real friends, in connexion with whom they might have flout- 
ished and been happy ; at tlie same time borne down, it may'^e^ 
with the infirmities of a sickly body, and left to drag a painfuVlife 
without assistance or relief. — How many sad scenes of this nature^ 
on which it were painful to insist, does the world afford ? , . 

When we turn to those who are accounted prosperous men, we 
shall always find many sorrows mingled with their plcasares ; many 
hours of care and vexation, wherein they acknowledge themselves 
classed with those who labom^ and are heavy laden. In entering into 
soine gay festive assembly, we behold affected cheerfulness disjwyed 
on every countenance ; and might fancy that we had arrived at the 
temple of unmixed pleasure and gladness of heart. Yet, even ther<^ 
coiild we look into the bosoms of these apparently happy persons, how 
often would we find them inwardly preyed upon by some tormenting 
suspicions, some anxious fears, some secret griefs, which either they 
1 or from which, if disclosed, they can 

' lort, amidst that great company of pilgriiT'^ 
phi life, many thei;^ are whose journey J 
and many to whom that valley i$ 


dare^ 
look 

thrp^ 
^eerj 
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is amlress^ the iti^imtionpf the Text. 
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To them it is in ft addressed; ovedookii^^tbe 

^dyand dissipated multitiide. (kmeuntom^ all ye ihatUtbaur and 
are heasoy laden. Not as if our Saviour were always ready to accept 
tl)at sort of piety which is merely the consequence of distress ; or made 
bH those wdcomCf who are driven by nothing but fear or danger to 
have recourse to him. His words ore to be understood as mtimaU 
ing» that the heart which is humbled and softened by affliction^ ia the 
object of bis compassionate regard; that he will not reject us merely 
because we have been cast off ^y the world ; but that, if with proper 
dispositions and sentiments we apply to him in the evil day, we shall 
be sure of meeting with a gracious reception. It now remains to 
show, what that reception is which we may look for; what that ?esl 
is which Christ hath piomised to confer on those who come to him s 
whether their distress oiise from moral or from natural causes. Come 
mUio me, and I will give yon test. 

L Christ affords rest to the disturbed mind that labours under 


aApsdhensions and fears of guilt. Let those who suffer distress of 
vivt nature come to Chist, that is, witli contiition and repentance, 
lllM recourse to him as their Saviour, and they shall legain quiet- 
HbW and peace. Foolish and guilty tliey have been, and justly lie 
under dread of punishment ; but die pemtent sorrow which they 
new feel implies dieir disposition to be changed. It implies, as 
fiir as it is genuine, that, sensible of their folly, they now desire to 
become good and wise; and are determined for the future to hold 
A virtuous'*course, could they only hope to obtain pardon for the 
past. In this situation of mind, let them not be cast down and Je* 
^air. Christ has brought with him from heaven the olive-branch. 
He carries in his band the signal of forgiveness. Tlie declar- 
ation which he publishes is. Let the wicked jot sake his way, and the 


unrighteous man his thoughts; and let him tetum to the Lotd, and 
he wtU have metcy upon him, attd to our God, for he will abundanily 
pardon.* Insufficient though oui own repentance be, to procure 
pardon from Heaven, we an* informed, that an all-sufficient atone- 
ment hcis been made by Chiist. Neither die number nor the atrocity 
of offences excludes, irom foigiveiiess, the penitent who letiims to 
his duty. To all who come under this desciiption, the offer of mercy 
extends, without f>xceptioii. Hi that spared not his enm Son, but de- 


livered him up f-^r us all, how shall he not wUh him also fieely give us 


aU things 

This discovery of divine government, afforded by the Gospel, is 
perfectly calculated to scatter the gloom which laid overcast the de- 
sponding heart The atmosphere clears up on every side; and is 
illuminated by cheering rays of celestial mercy. Not only is hope 
mven to die penitent, but it is rendered sinful not to indulge that 
nope. We are not only allowed and encouraged, but we are tom- 
manded to Uust m the mvinc clemency. We are commanded to be- 
iHeve that come 

M Uve, saith the Lord God, I have no pleasuirnmtS^0i^^ mickedj 

iKLthat the wicked turn from his way and 

t awn. ^in* 32. ’ 
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3 /our^ Jbt wk^ hM ^IsraA^ ^^Siudi is the 

refief which the relimn of Christ orings to them who tabout md ore 
heiny laden under the impressions of guilt and divine displessure ; a 
relief which nothing can render ineiiectual to the heart, except the 
most gloomy superstition, founded on gross misooneqptionB of &e 
nature and attributes of God.-*^ Let us now 
11. Consider what rest the religion of Christ gives to them whose 
distress arises not from inward and moral, but from natural and ex- 
ternal causes ; from adverse fortune,, or any of those numerous cala- 
mities to which we are at present exposed. To such persons, it may 
seem moic difficult to promise any effectual relief. In the former 
case, the distress lay entirely in the mind. As soon as its views are 
rectified, and its m)prchensions quieted, the pvil is removed, and the 
cure efi^ted. Here, the distress arises from without; and the 
religion of Christ affects not the course of external events. Bitt 
though it removes not all the evils of life ; though it promises no con- 
tinuance of undisturbed prosperity (which inde^ it were not salu^9i^ 
for man always to enjoy) ; yet, if it mitigates the evils which RoMh 
sarily belong to onr state, and supports us under them, it ma yfo yfl^ 
be said to ghe “lesi to them wJio labour and are htaiy laden. 
much that is inatciial and important is efibeted, we have no caUSaiD 
complain, though all that wc desire be not accomplished. — In this 
port of the Discouise, I am to be considered as ^dressing mysdf; 
not merely to such as are at present suffering any severe calamity ; 

I now speak to many, who, in the midst of healUi and affldhnce, enjoy 
the various comforts of life. But I must desire such persons to look 
forward to \ihat may one day be their state. Let them rSfleci how 
important it is to picpare themselves for the future unknown vicissi- 
tudes of tlie woild. For, tj a man live many years^ and r^icc in 
them all ; yet let him remember the days of dmhnesss for they shall be 
awwiy.f— Now, either in the prospect of future distress, or under pre*- 
sent suffering, I say, that the religion of Christ gives rest to the hear^ 
by the fortitude which it inspires, and by the consolations which it 
aflferds. 


Firsts It inspires fortitude. It discovers a supreme administra- 
tion, so friendly to the intere^ of goodness, as nevei to allow the 
folloiierb of Christ to dread, that, in any situation of fortune^ they 
shall be neglected by Heaven. From the abstract consideration of 
the divine peifections, men had always some giound to believe^ that 
the general order of the universe was consulted by its great Ruler. 
But how far the interest of individuals might be obliged to vield, or, 
in many cases, might be sacrificed, to this general order, they were 
left altogether in the dark. Here the Oospd of Christ comes to our 


aid, the expheit assurance which it gives, that, in the great system 
of Providence, the welfare of every single good man is particularly 
included. AU things^ we are expr^y told, are made to mrk togc<- 
iher^ ndkmetdy-fortl^order and perfection of the whole, but b£bo$ 
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every event that happens its destined plac^ and 

ibrms a link in that ^eat chain oiP'&uses, which was appointed, from 
the beginning of things, for carrying on his improvement and felicity. 
Such an arrangement of the afrairs of the world, may appear astonish- 
ing to our narrow capacities ; yet surely implies no e&rt beyond the 
reach of infinite power, joined with infinite wisdom and goodness^ 

Hence arises a degree of fortitude and constancy to good men, 
which can upon no other grounds be attained. Faith, in these prin- 
ciples of the Gospel, erects for«them a fortress, impregnable to the 
assaults of the world, into which they can at all times retreat. Sit- 
ting under the shelter of divine protection, they calmly hear the 
storm, when it blows with its utmost violence around them. T'he 
Jloods hax*c lifted up their voice ; they have lifted up all their waves. 
But the Lot d on hiifti is mightier than the none of many waters j yea^ 
than the mipjihj wavis of the Sea.* Of the man who possesses such 
principles, it is justly said, Htshcait h established s he shall not he 
tfyaid tf evil tidings, his heart isjived^ ti listing in the Lotd. ^ Tran- 
dulttity, order, and magnanimity, dwell with him ; w'hile all is con- 
and trepidation among those who have nothing to look to but 
apparent disorders of the woild. 

*!niE doctrine of Christ not only arms us, in this manner, with 
fortitude against the approach of evil 5 but, su])posing evils to fall 
upon us with their heaviest pressure, it lightens the load by many 
consolatioi^ to which others are strangers. While bad men trace, 
in the calamities with which tliey are visited, the hand of an offended 
Sovereign, Christians are tafight to view them as the well-intended 
chastisements of a merciful Father. They hear, amidst them, that 
still* voice which a good conscience brings to their ear : Fear not^for 
lam with thee: be not dismayed^ Jtn 1 am thy God.'^ They apply to 
themselves the comfortable promises with which the Gospel abounds. 
They discover in these the happy issue decreed to their troubles ; 
and wait with patience till Providence shall have accomplished its 
great and good designs. In the mean time, devotion opens to them 
its biased and holy sanctuary ; that sanctuary in which the wounded 
heart is healed, and the weary mind^s at rest; where the cares of 
the world are forgotten, wbjere its tumults are husheil, and its mise- 
ries disappear; where great objects open to our view than what 
the world presems ; where a more serene sky ^^hines, and a sweeter 
and calmer light beams on the afflicted heart. In those moments of 
devotion, a pious man, pouring out his wants and sorrows to an 
almighty Supporter, feels that he is not left solitary and forsaken in 
a vale of woe. God is with him ; Christ and the Holy Ghost are 
with him; and, though he should be bereaved of every earthly 
frjS^nd, he can look up in heaven to a Friend who will never die. 

To these present consolations, the religion of Christ adds tlie 
joyful prospect of that future state, where eternal re^ ^maineth for 
the pmple f God. lliis life they are taagl]||||o etmaider a$ only the 
hcKmfif tlkir pilgrimages the temporaiy {mbfiil though 

uecMary d ih p i riine. ' Stkt let them the pil- 

4. t Pokhn cxiC 1 ^1** JO. 
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grimage shall end, ^ finished ; and all die vir- 

tuous he assembled in those hliidraf rtegions which ore pr^Mured for 
their reward. Sucli a ptospcct cheers the darkest hours of life; and 
affords a remedy to every trouble. The sufferings of this present time 
are fwt wtthy to be compared with the gloiy uhich ^aU be rm>eale4k * 
They appear, in this comparative view, as no more than a diitressing 
dreW of the night, from which one awakes into health, and light, 
and jov. Peculiar is this high consolation to tlie religion of Christ 
]^t is what all nations had eagcily wished for; what all philosophy 
had anxiously sought to discover; but what no reseaich, no philo- 
sophy were able to asceitiuii to mankind, till Christ bi ought the 
assurance of life and immoitalit^ fioin hca^en; and conieried on his 
disciples this noble and inestimable gift 

Thus, on the wliole, the Christian doctrine is found to be the 

K medicine of life. It is the balm of human sorrows and cares. 

ir pieseiit state, where so many are sufleiiiig actual distiess, of 
one kind or other, and wliere all have reason to (head the appioach 
of distiess, it is leligioii only that can alleviate the buidens of life» and 
smooth our passage tbioiigh this evil world. — Let this view of 
gioii persuade us to improve the sacred ordinance of onr 
Supper, for coming unto Chiist in the way before explained : thaSFis, 
joinuig ourselves to him as his disciples ; his disciples, not in words 
aud professions only, but in heart and in truth ; taking upon us his 
yokcj as is added in tlic words immediately following the TexJ ; and 
learning of' him u.ko is meii and londij in harL Let thosc^^ho labour 
under tlie sense of remembered follies and crimes, come unto Christ 
with [lenitent dispositions, and they shall obtain iiardon. Let those 
who labour under the suffi*ring of present, or the apprehensioA of 
future sorrows, come unto Chintz and tliey shall receive consolation. 
All who are in any sense heaxy ladcn^ coming luito him, shall find 
rest to their souls. 

Before concluding this Discourse, there is another set of men, 
not yet mentioned, to whom 1 must also address the exhortation in 
the Text; lliose I mean who, labouring under none of the distressful 
burdens of life, are surfeited of its pleasures ; who labour under the 
burden only of languid ease, and the loadjof insipid prosperity. You 
drag, my friends, but a miserable existence. Oppressed by no sor- 
row, you feel vacuity and dissatisfaction within ; you are often weanr 
of life ; and, in your solitary hours, are disposed to confess thitt all 
you have experienced is vanity. Wherefore should you any longer 
spend your money for that which is not breads and your labom for that 
which sati^eth not ? Come to the waters which are rum effeted to you^ 
and drink. Hear^ and your souls shall live. Retreat fiom the cor- 
rupting vanities of the world, to Christ, to religion, and to virtue. 
New sources of enjoyment shall then be openecl to you. A world 
yet untried s^l display itself to jour view. You shall be formed 
to a relish toi the qniet md innocent pleasures of piety and devotion; 
of firiendidlkip and good of useful knowledge and virtuous 

activity; of crijnx seasonabfe ifSjtiremenM pleasures of 

• Rom. siii. iS. 
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which at present yon have upoa trial, you 

shall find superiour to the or turbt^t amusemenU^ in whicb 

you have hitherto passed yoor mys. — The true satisfaction of tike 
human mind is only to be found in religion and goodness ; in a pu- 
rified heart and a virtuous life. All other plans of happiness are 
fidlacknis, and pregnant with disappointment. It is only by acquaint’^ 
ing cmuHves with God^ that we cm Jind peace: And those who ftre 
weary and heavy laden now, shall be weary and heavy laden to the end, 
unless they come to him who oqly can give them rest. 


SERMON LVL 

ON LUXURY AND LICENTIOUbNLSS. 

Isaiah, v. 12. 

The harp^ and the vidtj the tabretj and pipcj arid whii\ at i in theh 
feasts: but they regard not the worl (f the Lord, ^icilhir comider 
the operation f 1m fiand^. 

It appears from many passages in the wi kings of tliis Piophol, that 
in his days great corruption of manners had begun to t:ike place 
among the people of Israel. Originally a sober and a religious 
notion, accustomed to a simple and pastoial lile, after they imcl en- 
larged their territories by conquest, and acquired wealtli by com- 
merce, they gradually contracted habits of luxury; and luxury soon 
intcoduced its usual tiain of attending evils. In the history of all 
nations, the same circulation of manners has been found ; and the age 
in which we live resembles, in tliis respect, the ages which have gone 
before it. Forms of iniquity may vary ; but the corrupt pro^n- 
sities of men remain at all tunes much the same; and i evolutions 
from primitive simplicity to tli » refinements of criminal luxury have 
been often exhibited on the stag^ of the world. Tlie reproof directed 
in the Text to the Jews of that antient age, will be found equally 
applicable to the manners of many in modem times. In discoursing 
from it, I shall first coiu^er character of those who are de- 
scribed in the Text, and show the guilt that is involved in it. 1 
shall next consider tlie duties which persons of tliat character are 
8ii{q;>osed to have neglected ; to regard thv work qf the Lard, and to 
ameider the oper ation of his hands. 

1. When we take into view the character pointed at in the Text, 
it is evident that what the Prophet means to reprove is, the spirit of 
jdCoiisiderate dissipation, of intemperate indulgence, and irrel^ous 
IttXR^* It is not the feast and the mne^ the harp and the violf which 
he jHlcans to condemn. Music and wine are, in themselves, things 
cC>jihiiDoent nature: Nay, when temperately diS{y ^°My oe 

eiiwyed for useful purposes ; for afibiidjinff* the op- 

ef life, and for promo^raltt^ among 

nidll. The jRB^lent are not the good things 
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of this world, wliich Wtettowed iq^ tiuttiu<* Religioii 

neither abolishes the distiiKelfon or ^as the Tain philowe ph y of 
some would teach us to d«S) nor interfered with a'Wiodesi and decent 
indulgence of pleasui*e. » It is the criminal abuse of pleasure wfucdt 
is here censur^ ; that thoughtless and intemperate^ eajo3nn8fit of it 
which wholly absorbs the tune and attention of men; which oUi- 
terates every serious thought of the proper business of life: andeffiices 
the sense <» religion and of God. 

It n»y be proper to remark, that it.is not open and direct impiely, 
which is laid to the charge of the persons here characterised. It is 
not said, that in their leasts they scoffed at religion, or blasphemed 
the name of God. To (his summit of wickedness ^ese persons htul 
not yet arrived; perhaps the age in which they lived gave not its 
countenance to this wantomiess of impiety. It is merely a negative 
crime of which they are accused ; tliat they regarded not the wort of 
the I/irdj neither considered the operation cf his hands. But this 
absence of all religious impressions is here pointed out, os sufficient 
to stigmatise their diameters with guilt. As spon as the sense of a 
Supreme Being is lost, the great check is taken oiT, wliich keeps vai^ 
der restraint the passions of men. Mean desires, and low pleasures^ 
take place of the greater and nobler sentiments whicli reason and 
religion inspire. Amidst tlic tumult of the wine and the feasts all 
prop^ views of human life arc forgotten. The duties which, os men, 
they l^ve to peiform, the part they have to act in the world, and die 
distresses to which they are exposing themselves, are banished from 
their tlioughts. To-mon'Om shall be as this dap, and mare abmidaadlp, 
is the only voice. Inflamed by society, and circulated from one loose 
companion to anoUier, the spirit of riot grows and sweUs, till it ends 
in brutal excess. 

Were such disorders lare and occasional merely, tlicy might per* 
faaps be forgotten and forgiven. But, nourished by repetition and 
habit, they grow up among too many, to become the business and 
occupation of life. By these unfortunate votaries of pleasure, th^ 
are accounted essential to happiness. Life appears to stagnate with- 
out them. Having no resource within themselves, their spirits sink, 
and their veiy being seems annihilated^ till the return of their 
fevourite pleasures awaken within them sme transient sparkle^ of 
joy. — Idleness, ease, and prosperity, have too natural a tendency to 
generate the fofiies and vices now described. Because they luxve no 
changes, said the Psalmist, therefore theijfear not God.* They are the 
dark and solitary hours of life, which recal men to recollection an d 
wstdom. They show to the unthinking what this world really is, 
and what may be expected from it. But the day that is always 
bright and unclouded, is not made for men. It flatters tlieiii with 
the dan^ous illiision, that it is in their power to render life one 
scene of pleasure; and that they have no other business on earth, 
but to qpread the feast, and call the harp aiid the vial to sound. 
But the fiOi^^uent, of the dangers and the Crimea 

arise pleasure, that oti diia peSi 
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of the sulgect it seem needless to insist any longer. I proceed, 
therefore, 

IL To consider the duties which men are accused of having ne- 

S leeted; and whi<;^, it is here supposed, if duly attended to, would 
Aye jMsted as t|;^e correctives of dissolute and irreligious luxury ; 
thuM are, to regard the mnk of theLord^ and to consider the operation 
of his hands. — By recommending such duties, I do not mean to 
represent it as requisite tiiat the feast should be turned into an act of 
worship; that the countenances of men should be always grave;;, or 
that, in the hours of amusement and of social festivity, no subject 
may employ their thoughts and their discourse, except God and a 
fiituie state. All cxti ernes in religion are dangeious; and, by caiTying 
austeixty too far, we aie in hazaid of only promotmg hypocrisy. 
But tliough some, in the last age, miglit be prone to tins extreme ; 
yet, at the picseiit day, theie is not much occasion for warning 
men against it. — Wliat I noi\ insist upon is, that all our pleasures 
ought to be tempered with a seiious sense of God; that scenes 
of gaiety and enjoyment should never make us forget that we are 
subjects of his government, and have a part allotted us to act in tliis 
woild ; that on no occasion they should be prolonged so much, re- 
peated so often, or suffered to transpoit us so far, as to lead us to 
break any of the divine lav s, or to act inconsistently witli the char^ 
racter of men and Christians. A pi evading sense of God on^thc 
mind is to be ever held the surest guaid of innocence and virtue, 
amidst the allurements of pleasure. It is the salutoiy mixture, which 
must be infused into the cup of joy, in order to render it saf^ and 
innoxious. 

This sense of God should lead us, in tlie language of the Prophet, 
to tegafd the woik of the Lotdj and to consider the operation ^ his 
hands ^ which expressions may be underwood as requiiing us to 
have God upon our tlioughts under two views ; to regatd his •oforky 
as the Author of nature ; and to comidei' the operation tf his handsy 
aa the Govf rnour of the world Let us attend more particularly to 
each of these views of the Supicme Being. 

In tlie first place, We arc to view God as the Author of nature, 
or to regal d the wrk of the Loid. With his vorks we are in every 
place surrounded. We Wn cas our e^es no where, without dis- 
cerning the hand of Him who formed them, if the grossness of our 
minds will only allow us to behold Him. Let giddy and thought- 
less men turn aside a little from the haunts of riot Let them stand 
stillf and contemplate the wondrous works of God ; and make trial 
of the effect which such contemplation would produce. — It were 
good for them that, even independently of the Author, they were 
more acquainted with his works ; good for tfiem, that from the so- 
cieties of loose and dissolute men, they would r^eat to die scenes 
of nature ; would oftener dwell among them, and enjoy their beauties. 
Tids would form them to the relish of uncorrupted, innocent plea* 
hwes; ekid make them feel the value of calm || fo yments, ea supe- 
rioor to $tq^^noise oqd turbulence of liceutiqw^ety. From the 
iiavmony of nature^ ated of natur4^s mejr would learn to 
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hear sweeter sounds than what from the iketebret^ and 
ike pipe* 

But to higher and more serious thoughts these works of nature 
give occasion, when considered in conjunction with the Creator who 
made them. — Let me call on you, my friends, to> catch some interval 
of reflection, some serious moment, for looking with thoughtfol eye 
on the world around you. Lift your view to that immense arch of 
heaven, which encompasses you above. Behold the sun in all liis 
splendour, rolling over your head by day; and the moon by night, 
in mild and serene majesty, surrounded with that host of stars, whidi 
present to your imagination an innumerable multitude of worlds. 
Listen to the awfiil voice of tliunder. Listen to the roar of the 
tempest, and the ocean. Survey the wonders that fill the earth which 
you inhabit. Contemplate a steady and powerful Hand, bringing 
round spring and summer, autumn and winter, in regular course ; 
decorating this eartli witli innumerable beauties, diversifying it with 
innumerable inhabitants, pouring foith comforts on all that live ; and, 
at the same time, overawing the nations witli the violence of the 
elements, when it pleases the Creator to let them forth. — After you 
have viewed yourselves as surrounded with such a scene of wonders ; 
after you have beheld, on every hand, such an astonishing display of 
majesty, united with wisdom and goodness ; are you not seized with 
solemn and serious awe ? Is there not something which whispers 
you within, tliat to this great Creator, reverence and homage are 
due by all the rational beings whom he has made ? Admitted to be 
spectators of his works placed in the midst of so many great and 
interesting objects, can you believe that you were brought hither for 
no purpose, but to immerse yourselves in gross and brutal, br, at 
best, in trifling pleasures ; lost to all sense of the wonders you be- 
hold ; lost to all reverence of that God who gave you being, and who 
has erected this amazing fabric of nature, on which you look only 
with stupid and unmeaning eyes? — No : Let the scenes which you 
behold prompt correspondent feelings. Let them awaken you ftom 
the degrading intoxication of licentiousness, into nobler emotions. 
Every object which you view in nature, whether great or small, serves 
to instruct you. The star and the inject, the fiery meteor and the 
flower of spring, the verdant field and*We lofty mountain, all exhibit 
a Supreme Power, before which you ought to tremble and adore ; 
all preach the doctrine, all inspire the spirit, of devotion and rever- 
ent^. Regardir^^ then, the wori of the Lord^ let rising emotions of 
awe and gratitude coll forth from your souls such sentiments as 
these: — ‘‘ Lord, wherever I am, and whatever I enjoy, may I never 
** forget thee, as the Author of nature ! May I never forget that I 
** am thy creature lAd thy subject I In this momiificent temple of 
the universe^ where thou hast placed me, may I ever be thy feith- 
fill worshipper ; and may the reverence and the fear of God be the 
first sentiments of my heart ! It is to such consideration of God 
I would now Pttfli your thoughts, from the wine and^ the feetd^ as 
proper to chedTthe spirit of levity and fijlly ; and to inspire manly 
and becoming sentiment^ in the place of bBminal dissipation. But, 

f GO 
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In the second place, There is a consideration of a nature still more 
bcrioii to be employed for the same purpose ; the consideration of 
God as not only the Author of nature, but the Governour of his 
creatures. While wc regard the *ax>rk qf the Ijord, wc are also to 
tuns7(hi the nevcr-ccasiujuf operation of Im hands* Wc are to look up 
to an awfiil aiul irresistible Pro' idcnct‘, stretching its arm over our 
luad^; dnectni;' the late of men, and disjiensing at its pleasure hap- 
jmies-i or inibciy. In the giddy moments of jollity, the wanton and 
thoiighllo^^ are apt to say: “ eat a»id dunh^Jtn to^mo^ratxi wc 

dn\ Nothing U better for man, than to rejoice as much as he can 
all the da}s of hi. vain life; and to keep himself undisturbed by 
su} eisijlioui tniouis. He who sittetii in the hea\ens bestows no 
mitmle altention on the sons of cai’th. He permits a/l things to 
eom * alike i i fJl , on< (Xktit to happen to the righteous and to the 
— Ik' assured, niy brethren, it is not so. You greatly 
joiirsehes, by imagining that jour Cieator and Governour 
uTliiIejiUt to the pait you aie now acting; or that the distribution 
oi »oo(l and twl, uliich now takes place, has no relation to j’^our 
tnoj »d conduct. In sojiie instances, that relation may not be ap- 
l^titciit; because the moral government of God is not completed in 
this ^\orld. Put a multitude of proofs show government to be al- 
ready begiui ; and point out to you I he train in which you may 
expect it to proceed. 

fn the history of all ages and nations, j^on cannot but have observed 
a thousand instances, in which the opciation of the dhine hand has 
been dlsplajecl; o\ei taking evil-doers sooner or later with pimish- 
nient, and bringing on their own heads the ruin they had devised for 
otlier^. You are iKit to imagine, that this displeasure of Pi’ovidcnce 
IS excited onlj against the aiiibitious, the treacherous, and the cruel, 
who are the authors of extensive misery to the world. Under this 
idea, ))erhap', yon maj be deanais to shelter yourselves, that your 
^xcessc-. are of a harmless kind; that jwi seek notliing more than 
ihe ciijojnncj * of your own plea'.io*^^; that your fast and your *i£ine 
ma rfero *iot wdth the i nier of the ^ orltl ; and that therefore jou have 
do u i'('t!ilug whicii shoulil awake the deeping thunder and bring it 
oown irodi hi.a\en (ai your, beads Though not stained with the 
bl icKl-I colouis * guilt, your conduct may lu verthdess be highly 
o/Ienshe to the Paler of the world. His govcinmcnt is not of that 
intloidu iiialtenihi Mnd, wliich allows impunity to every lesser cri- 
nii»> *- He Ik holds A\iih displeasure the behaviour oi those who 
ilegiMde their iiatun by Aicious disorders; and contaminate, by their 
< xample, e>cry society with which they are connected. Ilis measures 
vre taken, that, in one way or either, they sliall^uifer. 

Look around the circle of jour acquaintance, and observe, whe- 
ther they are not the soocr, the industrious, and the virtuous, who 
risiblj prosper in the world, and rise into reputation and influence; 
observe, whether the licentious and intemperate lUje not constantly 
humbled and checked, by some dark reverse eitheir in their health 
ot their fortune; whether the irreligious and profligate are ever 
iQlred to escape long, without being marked with infiuny, and be- 
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coming objects of contempt. — I ask, to what cause this is to be 
ascribed, but to that operation of the hand (f God, which I am now 
calling you to consider? Does Jt not obviously carry the marks of 
a plan, a system of things, contrived and fore-ordained by Provi- 
dence, for rewarding virtue, and punishing vice’in every form of its 
disorders ? — I’he Governour of the world need not for this purpose 
.step from his throne, or put forth his hand from the clouds. With 
admirable w'isdom he hath so ordered the train of human affairs, 
that, ill their natural course, meirs«0U7< wickedness shall repi'ooe them^ 
ami their backslidings con'cet them; that they shall be made to eat 
the fi'uit of tJmr doings^ and to fall into the pit which themselves had 
digged. 

These things have been always so apparent to ohservation, tliat 
though a man may have been seduced into irregular and evil courses 
during his life, yet, at the close of it, it seldom hapjiens but he dis- 
cerns tlieir periiieious nature, and condemns himself for them. Ne- 
ver, perhaps, was there a father, who, after he had spent his clays in 
idleness, dissipation, and luxur}*, did not, when dying, admonish the 
children whom he loved, to holcl a more honpiirnble course, to follow 
tlie paths of virtue, .to fear God, and to ful/il properly the duties of 
their station. — To yourselves, indeed, I can confidently appeal, wlie- 
ther wlnit I mn now saying, be not confirmed by your own testimony. 
After you have been guilty of some criminal acts, in the course of 
those riotous pleasures wliich you indulge, have you not, at certain 
times, felt the stings of remorse? Were you not obliged to con- 
fess to yourselves, that a sad prospect of misery was opening before 
you, if such excesses were to continue ? Did you not hear an inward 
voice upbraiding you, for having sunk and degraded your character 
so fiir below that of many of your equals around you ? — My friends, 
what was this but the voice of God, speaking, as the Governour of 
his creatures, within your heart; testifying loudly, that your course 
of life was displeasing to him ; and warning you, of punishments that 
were to follow? If his displeasiiire against you is already begun to 
be testified, can you tell where it is to stop, or how long it may 
continue to }>ursue you, throughout future stages of your existence ? 
IFho knaweth the pamcr of his wrath To this awful, this warning 
voice, will you not be pcrsuadetl reverently to listen ? Impressed.by 
the dread authority which it carries, shall you not fiill down on your 
knees before your Maker, imploring his mercy to pardon your past 
oflences, and his gi’ace to rectify your future way ? 

Such ought to be the efibets of the consideration of God as the 
Governour of the world. It leads to thoughts of a very serious 
nature. When we 'i^ard the work of the Lordy and contemplate 
him as the Author of the universe, such contemplation proni2)ts d^ 
votion. But when we consider the operation of his hands in Provi- 
dence, and contemplate him os the Governour of mankind, such 
contemplation prompts humiliation before him for offences committed. 
The former addresses itself to the ingenuous sentiments^ that are left 
ill the heart; and awakens a sense of our unworthiness, in neglecti^ 
the Author of nature, amidst our riotous pleasures. The latter adl- 
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Jesses itself to ourVegard for safety and happiness; and atrakens 
fear and dread, from consciousness of the guilt we have contracted. 
Hence springs up, in every thoughtful mind, an anxious concern to 
avert the displeasure, and regain the favour, of that Supreme Being 
to whom we are aH subject This, among unenlightened nations, 
gave rise to sacrifices, expiations, and all the rites of humble, though 
superstitious worship. Among nations, who have been instructed 
in true religion, sentiments of the same nature pave the way for 
prayer, repentance, faith, and ail those duties, by means of which 
we may hope, through a divine Mediator and Intei^essor, to be 
reconciled to heaven. Natural and revealed religion here appear in 
concord. We behold the original dictates of the human heart, 
liwing a foundation for the glad reception of the comfortable tidings 
of the Gospel. 

I HAVE tlius endeavoured to show in what manner, by regarding 
the wotk of the Lordj and considering the operation cf his hands, we 
may prevent the dangers arising from a thoughtless indulgence of 
pleasure; we may be fuinisfacd with an antidote to the poison ^hich 
is too often mixed in that intoxicating cup. — Human life is full*of 
troubles. We are all tempted to alleviate them as much as we can, 
by freely enjoying the pleasurable moments which Providence thinks 
fit to allow us. Enjoy them we may : But, if we would enjoy them 
safely, and enjoy them long, let us temper them with the fear of 
God. As soon as this is forgotten and obliterated, the sound of the 
hatp and the viol is changed into the signal of death. The serpent 
comes forth fiom the roses where it had lain in ambush, and gives 
the fatal sting. Pleasure in moderation is the cordial, in excess it ia 
the bane, of life. 


SERMON LVII. 

ON THE raiSENCn OF hOD IN A FUTURE STATE. 

Psalm ^vi. 11. 

Thou wilt diew m the path of life : In thy prestnee is fulness of jey; 
at thy hand there are pteasui ei^ for evermore. 

Thl apostle Peter, in a discourse which he held to the Jews, applies 
this passage, in a mystical and prophetical sense, to the Messiah.* 
But, in its literal and primitive meaning, it expresses the exalted 
hopes by which the Psalmist David supported himself amidst the 
changes and revolutions, of which his life was full. By these hopes, 
when flying before Saul, when driven from his throne, and persecuted 
by an unnatural son, he was enabled to preserve his virtue, and to 
maintain unshaken trust in God. — In that early age of the world, those 
explicit discoveries of a state of immortality, whmh^ve enjoy, had not 
yet been given to mankind. But, though the Sun of righteousness was 

* Acts 11. 28. 
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not ariaeii} die dawn had appeared of that glorious day which he was to 
k> introduce. Even in diose ancient times, holy men, as the Apostle 
writes to the Hebrews, saw ilie promises afar and were persuaded of 
them, and embraced thems and^ confessing that they were strangers and 
vilgrims on earthy declared that they sought after a belter country $ that /s, 
an heavenly. * Indeed, in every age, 6^ permitted such hopes to afford 
support and consolation to those who served him. The full effect 
of tlietn we beliold in those triumphant expressions of the Text, 
which are to be the subject of tliis Discourse. They lead us to con- 
sider, first. The hope of the Psalmist in his present state; Thou wilt 
shew me the path of life. And, secondly. The termination of his hope 
in tliat future state, where in the presence of God is ^ulness qfjoy^ and 
at his right hand there are pleasures for evetmore. 

1. Thou wilt shew me the path of life. This plainly imports, that 
there are different paths^ or courses of conduct, which may be pur- 
sued by men in this world; a patli which leads to life or » happiness, 
and a path which issues in deadi or destruction. These opposite 
lines of conduct are deteriiiincd by tlie choice which men make of 
virtue or of vice ; and hence men are divided into two great classes, 
according as their inclinations lead them to good or to evil. The 
path of life is often a rough and difficult path, followed only by a few. 
The op|K)site one is the broad way, in wliich the multitude w^alk ; 
seemingly smooth, and strewed with flowers ; but leading in the end 
to death and misery. The path of life conducts us up a steep ascent. 
The palace of virtue bos, in all ages, been represented as placed on 
the summit of a hill; in the ascent of which labour is requisite, and 
difficulties are to be surmounted; and where a conductor is needed, 
to direct our way, and to aid our steps. « 

Now, the hope which good men entertain is, that this path of life 
shall be shown them by God ; that, when their intentions are upright, 
God will both instruct them concerning the road which leads to true 
happiness, and will asjist them to pursue it siicc(*ssfully. Among na- 
tions w here any suitable ideas of God or of virtue began to be formed, 
hopes of this iiatuie also begaiuto be enterUiiiied. It was conson- 
ant to the nature of man, to think that the Supreme Being was fa^ 
vourable to virtue. Accordingly, in the writings of some of the 
iuicient philosophers, we find various obscure traces of this belief 
that there w'as a benign heavenly Spirit, who illuminated the minds 
of the virtuous, and assisted their endeavours to obtain wisdom and 
happiness. Tliey even asserted, that no man became great or good, 
wiUiout some inspiration of Heaven. 

But what they indistinctly conceived, and could not with con- 
fidence rely u[)on, the doctrme of Christianity hath clearly explained 
and fully confirmed; expressly and frequently teaching, that, not 
only by the external discoveries of revelation, but by the inward oper- 
ations of his Spirit^ he shows to the humble and virtuous the path 
of life. While by bis word he instructs them in their duty, by die 
influence of his, grace he assists them in the performance of it. In 
nil revelation tlicre is certainly no doctrine more comfortable than 

• IIcb.;ii. 13—16. 
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this« It is to godftllen a noble and pleasing thought, that they are 
pursuing a pau which God has discovered pointed out to wem. 
For they know that every path, in which he is their conductor, must 
be honourable, must be safe, must bring them in the end to felicity* 
They follow tj^t Sf^epherd cf Israel^ who always leads his flock into 
green pastures^ and nmkeB them lie dmn beside the still imters. At 
the same time, they know that, if there be truth in religion at all, 
on this principle tliey may securely rest,* that the Divine lleing uiil 
never desert those who are endea% curing to follow out, as they can, 
the path which he has shown them. He beholds them here in a 
btate of great imbecility ; suiTouiuled with much darkness ; exposed 
to numberless dangers, from the tcinptiiuons that assault them with- 
out, and the seduction of misguided and disorderly passions within. 
In this situation, can they ever suspect that the Father of mercies 
will leave his servants, alone and unbefriended, to struggle up the 
hill of virtue^ without stretching forth a compa^wsionate arm to aid 
their fraihy, and to guide them through the bewildering patlis of 
life ? Where were then Uie God of Uwe ? Where, tliose infinite 
compassions of his natme, in which all his worshippers have been 
encouraged to trust? — No: He will send fotth his light and his 
trtdh to bring them to his holy hilL For the righteous I/nd hvcih 
righteousness^ and his countenance beholdeth the upright. With him 
there is no oblique purpose, to turn him aside from favouring the 
cause of goodness. No undeitiiking to which he has given his coun- 
tenance shall prove abortive. No promise that he has made shall 
be allowed to fail. Whom he lovetli, he loocth to the end. The 
secret of the Lord is with them that fear him^ and he will shew them 
his copjenant. The meek will he guide in judgment^ and them will he 
teach his way,* His grace shall be suj^ient for them, and his 
stienglh be made peifict in their wmk7wss,\ They go from strength 
to stiength ; eocry one of them appearelh bifore God in TUon,]; — Such 
are the hopes with which good men in the present life set forth on a 
course of piety and virtue. Tlw t wilt shew me the path of life, Lt't 
us now proceed, 

II. To consider the termination of these hopes in a future stMtil* 
In thy presence is fulness of joy • at thy tight hand tkeie are pleasures 
for evermore. All happiness ussun ’ly dwells with God. The fou^ 
tain oj' lije is ju'^ily said fo be with him, Tfajt supreme and inde- 
pendent Being must necessarily posses > within hiiiiseif every princi))le 
of beatitude; imd no cause fiom v/iU»oiit can possibly affect his un- 
U'oubled felicity^ Among created dependent being-, happiness flows 
in scattered and feeble streams ; streams that are often tinged witli 
the blackness of misery. But from before the tlirone of God issuer 
tlie river of life, full, unmixed, and pure ; and the pleasures, which 
now in scanty portions we are permitted to taste, are all derived from 
that source. Whatever gladdens tlic hearts of men or angels, with 
any real and satisfactory joy, comes from heaven. It is a portion of 
the pure inft^uxfomingfromJlli$ glory of the Almighty ; a ray issuing 
from the brightness of the evesjasting life. It is manifest, therefore, 
* Pbalm XXV. 14. 9. t 2 Cor. zii. 9. t Psalm Ixxxiv. 7. 
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that every approach to God must be oa ap])roeltf^to felicity. The 
enjoyment of his immediate presence must be the consummation of 
felicity: and it is to tliis presence the Psalmist here expresses his 
ho^ that the •path of Ife was to conduct liim. 

I'he whole of what is implied in arriving at t}xc presence of the 
Divinity, we cannot expect to comprehend. Sucli expressions as 
these of Scripture, beholding the face of God s bein^ made glad with 
the light of his countenance^ and satisfied with his likeness : seeing light 
in his light s seeing no longer darkly as through a glass^ but face to 
face : seeing him as he is s are expressions ollogctlier mysteriou’^, con- 
veying sublime though obscure ideas of the most perfect happiness and 
highest exaltation of huniaii nature. This we know, that the aixsonce 
of Ghxl, the distance at which we are now placed from any coniinii- 
nication with our Creator, is one great source of our infelicity. Faith 
exerts its endeavours, but often ineffecliially, to rai-*e our souls to 
hun. He is a God that hidtih himself His ways seem intricate and 
perplexed. We frequently cannot reconcile them to tlu* conci»ptions 
which we liad formed of his nature; and witli many a suspicion aiul 
doubt they perplex the inquiring mind. His works we surv y w^iili 
astonishment. We wonder and adore. But >\hile we clearly trace 
the footsteps of their gi*eat Author, his pre^-euce we can never disc(*ni- 
We go forward^ but he is nol there / and backward^ but xce cannot pir-- 
ceive him ; on the lejl hand^ where he workeih^ but ur cannot behold 
him : he hidetk himself on the right hand^ that we cannot see him, ^ 
Hence, amidst the various sorrows and discouragements of ihe pre- 
sent state, that exclamation of Job’s is ofleii diawu forth from the 
pious heart, O that I knew wheie I might Jind him^ that I might vemie 
even to his seat /f •• 

Surrounded by such cKstressing obseuiily, no 1 h)])c more trans- 
porting can be opened to a good man, llian \ hat a pt riod is tt) conic, 
when he shall be allowed to chaw ntMi%T to the Aiith^'r of hi", exist- 
ence, and to enjoy the sense of his jiresiiicc. In i>:ilcr to convey 
some £iint idea of tluit future bliss, by such an image a> we can now 
employ, let the image be taken fr</in the mo t gI(»rious rtpresenlative 
of Ihe'Supreme Being, with wliieh we aic aetjuainkd in this w'orld, 
Ibe Sun in the heavens. As that resplendent luminary cheers and 
revives the universe, when, after the darki C',' «'f a temjie-^tuou'* night, 
it Mmes forth in the morning with its briglilost lustre, wid .aspires 
every heart with gladness; as a:»ceiKling gradually through the hea- 
vens, it converts that whole vast extent, over which its beams are 
diftiised, into a region of light; and thus change'* entirely the state of 
objects, by arraying all nature in beauty, and transforming it imo the 
image of its own brightness: — Some such cliange as this, though in 
a degree infinitely superiour, we may conceive llie revelation of the 
Divine Presence to produce upon the human soul. I wilt hehold thy 
face in righteousness; I shall be satisfed when I awake with thy like^ 
ness, I — But, without endeavouruig farther to unfold ni} ^terics which 
wc cannot explore, there are two siibUmo and expressive view»s of the 
Divine Essence given us in Scripture^ on wdiich it may be edifying 
• Job, xxiii. 8, 9. t Job, sviii. ?, 
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that our thoii^btl d^ould rest for a little, in order to aid our eonoep** 
tionsofthe of good men herc^dler, in the presence of (jc^ 

It is said, ; God is low. * Let us consider what Jidness 

of joy jxiFSt; from such manifestations of the Divine Essence to 

the bless^ « 

God is light. The revelation of his presence infers, of course, a 
complete diffusion of light and knowledge among ail who partake of 
that presence. This unquestionably forms a primary ingredient of 
happinea^. Ignorance, or the wpnt of light, is the source of oil our 
present misconduct, and all our misibrtunes. The heart of man is 
dark ; and in the darkness of liis heart is the seat of his corruption* 
He is unable to discern what is truly good. Perpetually employed 
in search of happiness, he is perjietualiy misled by lalse appearances 
of it. The errours of his understanding impose upon his passions ; 
and, in consequence of the wrong direction which his passions take, 
he is betrayed into a thousand disortlers. Hence sensuality, covet* 
ousness, and all the violent contests with others about trifles, which 
occasion so much misery, and so many crimes in the world. He 
feedeth on ashes^ a decewed hemt hath imned him aside, that he cannot 
deliver his soul, nor say. Is there not a lie in my nght hand — Once 
open to him the perfect sources of knowledge and truth; suppose him 
placed in the presence of that God who is Light; suppose him 
illuminated by light derived immediately from the Supreme Being ; 
presently all his former errours would fly away, as n)ists are dispelled 
by the rising sun. His whole nature would be changed and le* 
formed. The prejudices which obscured his understanding would 
be removed, llie seductions of his })assions would disappear. 
Rectitude and virtue, having notliiiig now to obstruct their entrance, 
would take entire possession of his heart. Angels are happier than 
iiieii, because they enjoy more enlarged knowledge and views ; be- 
cause they labour under none of our unhappy deceptions ; but see 
tlie truth as it is in itself ; see it, ns it is in God. Sharing the sam6 
light which illuminates them, goofi men in a future state will share in 
their felicity. 

Moreover, the light that flows from the presence of Him who is 
the original source of light, not only banishes miseries which were the 
effects of former darkness, but also confers tlie most exquisite enjoy- 
ment Tlic knowledge aflordeil us at present serves to supply ouF 
most pressing wrants ; but it docs no more. It is always imperfect 
and luisatisfactory ; nay, much painful anxiety it often leaves. Nar- 
row IS the sphere within which the mind can see at all ; and even 
there it can see only darklt/ as through a glass. But when it shall be 
enlargixl beyond this dusky territory, let loose from this eartlily 
prison, and in Gods light permitted to see light, tlie most magnificent 
and glorious^ spectacles must open to the view of the purified spirit. 
What must it be to behold the whole stupendous scene of nature un- 
veiled, and its hidden mysteries disclosed ! To trace the wise and 
just government of Uie Almfg)^, through all those intricacies which 
had so long perplexed us ! ttfo behold his hand conducting ten 
* 1 John, i. 5. — i?. 8. f iMiab, xliv. S(X 
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thoufifuid worlds which are now unknown to us) liii^4iltrt9^hotit all 
the regions of boundless spcm, to view wisdom perpe* 

tually acting, and diversifying its operations in fonM'of ^rndfess 
variety ! 'Vt^ll may such discoveries inspire that song ^thlf Massed, 
which the Apostle John heard as the voice of jnany waters^ and as the 
xxnceof migkty thunderings^ AUebda / for the Lord t3od omni- 

potent reigneth* Great and marvellous are thy VMrks^ Lord God 
Almighty ! just and true are thy mys^ thou King ^ saints ! * As God 
is Lights so also it is said in &ripture^ « 

God is Love. His presence must of course diffuse love, among all 
who are permitted to dwell in it He that loveth not^ humeth not 
God. He that dweUeth in kve^ dweUeih in God, and God in him. f 
Were man a single, solitary being, the full enjoyment of light might 
suffice for his happiness; as the perfection of knowledge would 
rectify and improve to the highest all his faculties. But, both here 
and hereafter, he is connected with other beings. Heaven implies a 
society ; and the felicity of that society is constituted by the perfeo 
lion of love and goodness, flowing from the presence of the God 
of love. 

Hence follows the entire purification of human nature from all 
(hose malevolent passions, which have so long rendered our abode 
on earth the abode of misery. We greatly deceive ourselves, when 
we charge our chief distresses merely to the account of our external 
condition hi the world. From the disadvantiiges attending it, I ad- 
mit, that we may often have been exposed to suffer. We may have 
met with disappointinents in our pursuits. By the arrows of misfor- 
tune, we may have been wounded. Under inflnnities of body, we 
may have languished. But on this we may depend, that the wofst 
evils of our present condition arise from the want of goodness and 
love; from the disorders of sclflsh passions; from the irritation 
which these occasion when working within ourselves, and the distress 
whidi they produce when breaking out upon us from otliers ; in a 
word, from that corrupted state of temper, and that reciprocation of 
jealousies, suspicions, pnd injuries, which is ever taking place among 
the societies of men. Could you banish distrust, craft, and uncliarit- 
ableness, from the earth, and form all mankind into an assembly of 
the just and the benevolent ; could you inspire every heart with kind 
affections, and render every one friendly and generous to his neigh- 
botip ; you would banish at once the most afflictive tribe of human 
evils. Seldom would the voice of complaint be beard. All nature 
would assume a difierent ;ispect. Cheerfulness would be seen in 
every countenance. Paradise would return. The wilderness would 
smile ; the desart r^oice and Tdossom as the rose. — Now' such are the 
effects which the presence of the God of love must produce on the 
inhabitants above; beholding his glory^ they are changed into the same 
image. In that temple of eternal love, which his presence has hal- 
low^ and cbnsecrat^, no sound but the voice of harmony is ever 
heard; no appearances ever present them^ves but those of peace 
and joy. ' 


* Rev. SIX. S. — XT. 3. 
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Tuvi, ccmslderlng God under these two illustrious characters 
which are given of him in Scripture, os Lights and os Love, it follows 
that in his presence there must hi^^lness of joy. But 1 am far from 
saying that the few imperfect hints I have now given exhaust, or even 
approach to, the sum of those pleasures for evet'tnore vohich are at 
GotPs right hand. Tea thousand pleasures are there, which now we 
havQ neither faculties to comprehend, nor powers to enjoy. Behind 
that in^tcrioiis cloud, which covers the habitation of eternity, tlie 
view of niortals cannot pcnctrat^. Content with our humble and dis- 
tiuit situation, we must as yet remain. Faith can only look to those 
glories from alar. In patient silence, it must wait, trust, and adore. 

Supposing the ideas which 1 have set before you, in this Discourse, 
to be no more than the speculations of a contemplative mind, such as 
were wont of old to be indulged by the ])hilosophcrs of the Plalouic 
school, still tluy would deserve attention, on account of their teiid- 
c‘iicy to purify and elevate the mind. But when tlicy are consideied 
in .'on IK \ion with a revelation, which, upon grounds the most itii- 
qiiesiioii.ible, wo believe to be divine, they are entitled to command, 
not attenlion only, but levcrenee and faitli. — They present to us 
such high expectations as arc sufficient to determine every reasonable* 
mail to the clioiee of virtue ; to support him under all its present dis- 
couragements, and to comfort him in the hour of death. Justly may 
tlicj txcite in our hearts, tluit ardent aspiration of the Psalmist: My 
said thnslcfh fat God, jin' thetiving God ; Oh! Vjhen diall I (omc,and 
appiOi be foie him ' — But, withtliis wish in our hearts, never, I bescecli 
you, let us foiget what was set fbith in the first part of this Discourse ; 
that, in onkr to anive at the presence of God, the path j life must 
pit\ious1j be shown to us by him, and that in this path we must per- 
stWLie to the end. Tlie^iC two lliuigs cannot be disjoined, u viituous 
life and a happy eternity. Who shall ascend nnio the hill qfihe I/ird 
and xl//o shall slaml in liis holy place? lie oidy vdio hath cltan hands 
and a pine halt. Between a coiruptcd heart and the God of light 
ciiul love, (!icre never can be a ly connexion. But of this we may rest 
assured, that tlie jiatli of pietj and virtue, pursued with a firni and 
constant spirit, will, in the end, through llie merits of onr blessed 
Ileflecmer, biiiig us to that piesence, wheie h fulness of joy, and 
hi le a e pleasiu es Jor evt > nun c. 


SERMON LVIII. 

ON CURIOSITV UiNCEUNING THE AI FAIRS OF OTHERS. 

John, xxi. 21, 22. 

Peter seeing him, saiih to Jesus, Lord, and vnhat shall this man do ^ 
Jesus saiih unio him. If I will that he tatty till I come, what is that 
to Ihee ? Follow thou me. 

These v^ords occurred in a conference which our Lord held with 
Simon IMlcr, after his resurrection from the dead. Conscious of the 
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disgrace which he had incurred' by hb late denial dfhb Master, >Peter 
must at this time have appeared before him with shame. Our Lord, 
after a tacit rebuke, implied in the question which he repeatedly puts 
to him, Simon^ son of Jonasj laoest thou nieP restores him, with great 
benignity, to hb ofBce as an Apostl^ by giving the oommandment to 
/eed his sheep s and intimates also, that it should be his lot to suiler 
death in the cause of his Master. The Apostle John, distinguished 
here by the denomination of the disciple whom Jesus loved^ being pre- 
sent at this conversation, Peter, who was always eager and forwiird, 
looking to John, puts this question to our Saviour, Lofdj and what 
shall this man do? What shall be bis employment? what his rank 
“ and station in thy kingdom? what his future fate in life?” — By 
what principle, Peter was moved to put tliis unseasonable and im- 
proper question to his Master; whether it arose from mere curiosity, 
or from some emotion of rivalship and jealousy, does not appear ; 
but it is })lain that our Lord was dissatisfied with tlie inquiry wliicb he 
made ; and jirescntly he checks Peter's curiosity, by a severe reply ; 
IVhat is that to thee ? Wliat b it to thee what this man shall do ; 
“ what shall be his rank ; or what die circumstance of his life or liis 
“death? Attend thou to thine own duty. Mind thy proper con- 
“ cerns. Fulfil the part which 1 havfc allotted to thee. Follow thou 
** fwc.” — The instruction which arises from this conversation of our 
Lord's with Peter, is, That all prying inquiries into the state, cir- 
cumstances, or character of others, are reprc^hcnsible and improper ; 
that to every man a particular charge is assigned by his Lord and 
Master, the fulfilment of whicli ought to be the }>riniury object of his 
attention, without officiously thrusting himself into the concerns of 
others. The illustration of these points shall make the subject of the 
present Discourse. 

That idle curiosity, that inquisitive and meddling spirit, wliich 
leads men to pry into the affiiirs of their neighbours, is re|)reliciisjble 
on tlirce accounts. It interrupts the gCM>d order, and breaks the 
l)eace of society. It brings forward and nourishes several bmJ })as- 
sions. It draws men aside from a proper atteiitiou to the discharge 
of their own duly. 

It interrupts, *I say, the order, and breaks tin* pcfice of society. In 
this world we are linked together by many ties. We are bound by 
duly, and we are prompted by interest, to give mutual assLst ance, and 
to perform friendly offices to each other. But thosi* liieudly offices 
are performed to most advantage, when we avoid lo int(‘rfero unne- 
cessarily ill the concerns of our neighbour. Every man lia> hi ^ own 
part to act, has Ids own interest to consult, lins ailaii') of Ids own lo 
manage, which Ins neighbour has no call to scrutinise. Hitinmi hfe 
then ])roceeds in its mo .t natural and orderly train, when every one 
keeps within the bomidsof lib projier province; when, as lortgas his 
pursuits arc fair and lawful, he is allowed, without disturbance, to 
conduct them in his own way. That ye study to be quicl^ and to do 
yom' own bminess^i is the apostolical rule, and indeed the great rule, 
for preservation of harmony and order. But so it is, tho^ in every 

• 1 ThesB. iv. 11. .♦s 
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age, a set of men have existed, who^ driven bv an unhappy activity 
of spirit, oftener perhaps than by any settled design of doing ill, or 
any motives of ambition or interest, love to intermeddle where they 
have no concern, to inquire into the private afiairs of others, and, 
from the imperfect information which they collect, to form conclu- 
sions concerning their circumstances and character. These are they 
who, in Scripture, are characterised as tattlers^ and busy bodies in 
oiker merfs matters^ and from whom we are called to turn awty. 

Though ^rsons of this description should be prompted by no- 
diing but vain curiosity, they are, nevertheless, dangerous troublera 
of the world. While they conceive themselves to be inoffensive^ 
they are sowing dissension and ieuds. Crossing the lines in which 
others move, they create confusion, and awaken resentment. For 
every man conceives himself to be injured, when he finds another 
intruding into his affairs, and, without any title, taking ujion him to 
examine his conduct. Being improperly and unnecessarily disturbed, 
he claims the right of disturbing in his turn those who wantonly have 
troubled him. Hence, many a friendship has been broken; the 
pence of many a family has been overthrown ; and much bitter and 
lasting discord has been propagated through society. 

While this spirit of meddling curiosity injures so considerably 
the peace and good order of the world, it also nourishes, among in- 
dhidiials who are addicted to it, a multitude of bad passions. Its 
most frequent source is mere idleness, which, in itself a vice, never 
fails to engender many vices more. The mind of man cannot be 
long without some food to nourish the activity of its thoughts. The 
idle, who have no nourishment of this sort within themselves, feed 
tKeir thoughts with inquiries into the conduct of their neighbours. 
The iiujuisitive and curious are always talkative. What they learn, 
or fancy themselves to have learned, concerning others, they are 
generally in haste to divulge. A tale which the malicious have in- 
vented, and the credulous have })ropagatcd; a rumour which, aiising 
among the multitude, and transmitted by one to another, has, in 
every sttp of its progress, gained fresh additions, becomes in the 
end the foundation of confident assertion, and of rash imd severe 
judgment. 

It is often by •’ spirit of jealousy and rivalry, tliat tlic researches 
of such person'- are prompted. They wish to discover something 
that will bring down their neighbour s character, circumstances, or 
rqialation, to the level of their own; or that will llatter them with an 
opinion of their own superiority. A secret malignity lies at the 
bottom of their iiujuiries. It may be concealed by an affected show 
of candour and impartiality. It iiaiy even be veiled with the appear- 
ance of a friendly concern for the interest of others, and with ofiected 
apologies for their failings. But the hidden rancour is easily dis- 
covered. — While, tliercfore, persons of this description trouble the 
peace of society, they at the same time poison their own minds with 
malignant passions. Their disposition is entirely the reverse of that 
amiable ^irit of charity, on which our religion lays so great a stress. 
Charity tffoereth the mtdtiiude of sins; but this prying and meddling 
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Bpirife^seehf 4o dhcoverm^ divulge them. Charity ihimketh no evils 
but this temper inclines us always to suspect the worst Charity re^ 
jmeeth not in iniquity; this tem|>er triumphs in the discovery of 
errours and failings. Charity, like the sun, brightens every object 
on which it shines ; a censorious disposition casts every character into 
the darkest shade it will bear. 

It is to be fisurther observed, that all impertinent curiosity about 
die affiurs of others tends gready to obstruct personal reforii(iation ; 
as it draws men’s thoughts aside fi^om what ought to be the chief 
>f^objectof attention, the improvement of their own heart and life, 
.^ey who are so officiously occupied about their neighbours, have 
litde leisure, and less inclination, to observe their own defects, or to 
mind their own duty. From their inquisitive researches, diey find, 
or ima^e diey find, in the behaviour of others, an apology for their 
own failings : And the fiivourite result of their inquiries generally is, 
to rest satisfied with themselves. They are at least as good, they 
think, as odiers around them. The condemnadon which they puss 
on the vices of their neighbours, they interpret to be a sentiment of 
virtue in diemselves. They become those hypocrites described by 
our Lord, who see clearly the mote that is in their neighbour's eyey 
nohile they discern not the beam that is in their aim* 

In opposition to such a character as this, die doctrine plainly in- 
culcated by the Text is, that to evei^ man a })articular charge is 
given by his Lord and Master, a part is assigned him by Providence 
to act; that to this he ought to bend his chief attention; and, instead 
of scrutinising the character or state of others, ought to think of him- 
self, and leave them to stand or fall by their own master. What shall 
this man do ? said Peter. Whaty replies our X<ord, is that to thte ? 
Folkno thou me. 

Where persons possess any important station, or distinguished 
rank, in the world, the application of this docti'ine to them is mani- 
fest. If they have any candour, they cannot refuse to acknowledge 
that God and the world have a title to expect from them a diligent 
attention to their proper part in life; and that to waste their time in 
idle inquiries about others, with whom they have nothing to do, is 
reprehensible and sinful. But there are multitudes of mankind, to 
wbfom this appears in a very different light. They are humble and 
private men, who are willing to conceive themselves as of little im- 
portance in the world. Having no extensive influence, and no call, 
os they think, to distinguish themselves by active exertions in any 
sphere, they imagine that tliey may innocently lead an idle life, and 
indulge their curiosity, by canvassing at picture the character and 
the behaviour of those around them. With persons of tliis descrip- 
tion every society too much abounds. — My brethren, no one ought 
to consider himself as insignificant in. the sight of God. In our 
several stations we are all sent jfiirth to be labourers in God’s vineyard. 
Every man has his work allotted, his talent committed to him; by 
the due improvement of which he might, in one way or other, serve 
God, promote virtue, and be useful in the world. Occupy tiU I t^Cy 
is the charge given to all Christians without exception, ^o be ear % 
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tircly-aaemproyed and idle, is the prerogative of ndr'one, in any rank 
of life. 

Even that sex, whose task is not to mingle in the labours of 
public and active business, have their own part assigned them to 
act. In the quiet of domestic shade, there are a variety of virtues 
to be exercised, and of important duties to be discharged. Much 
depends on them for the maintenance of private economy and order, 
for the education of the young, and for tlie relief and comfort of 
those whose functions engage ^em in the toils of the world. Even 
where no such female duties occur to be performed, the care of pre« ^ 
paring for future usefulness, and of attaining such accomplishments 
as procure just esteem, is laudable. In such duties and cares, how 
far better is time employed, dian in that search into private concerns, 
that circulation of rumours, those discussions of the conduct, and 
descants on the chai*acter of others, which engross conversation so 
much, and which end, for the most part, in severity of censure? 

In whatever condition we are placed, to act always in character, 
should be our constant rule. ' He who acts in character, is above 
contempt, though his station be low. He who acts out of character, 
is despicable, though his station be ever so high. fVAai is that to 
thecj what this man or that man does ? Tliink of what thou oughtest 
to do thyself; of what is suitable to thy character and place; of what 
the world has a title to expect from thee. Every excursion of vain 
curiosity about others, is a substraction from that time and thought 
wdiich was due to ourselves and due to God. Having gifis^ says the 
Apostle Paul, differing according to the grace that is given us, 'whether 
ministry, let its wait on our ministering ; or he that teacheth, on teach^- 
in^ : or he that ejrhorteth, on crhorlatioiu He that giveth, let him do 
it with simplicity: he that ruleth, with diligence; he that sheweth mercy, 
with cheejfitlness. * 

In the great circle of human affairs, there is room for every one 
to be busy and well-employed in his own province, without encroach- 
ing upon that of others. It is the province of superiours to direct; 
of inferiours, to obey; of the leadied, to be instructive; of the igno- 
rant, to be docile; of the old, to be communicative; of the young, to 
be advisable and diligent Art thou poor? Show tliyself active and 
industrious, peaceable and contented. Art thou wealthy ? Show thy- 
self beneficent and charitable, condescending and humane. If thou ^ 
livest much in the world, it is thy duty to make the light of a good * 
crumple shine conspicuously before others. If thou livest private 
and retired, it is thy business to improve thine own mind, and to 
add, if thou canst do no more, one faithful subject to the Messiah’s 
kingdom. There is indeed no man so sequestered from active life, 
but within his own narrow sphere he may :&d some opportunities of 
doing good; of cultivating friendship, promoting peace, and dis- 
charging many of these lesser offices of humanity and kindhess, 
whiem ore within the reach of every one, and which we all owe 
one another. In all the various relations which subsist among us in 
iite, as husband and wife, master and servants, parmts and children, 

• Horn, aii, 6— a. 
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relations and frieAds, rulers and subjects, innumemble duties'^and 
ready to be performed; innumerable calls to virtuous activity pi'esent 
themselves on every hand, sufficient to fill up with advantage and 
honour the whole time of man. 

There is, in particular, one great and comprehensive object of 
ntteiitioii, which, in the Text, is placed in direct opposition to that 
idle curiosity reprehended by our Lord ; that is, to follow Christ. 
FMwio thm me* What this man or that man does ; how he employs 
his time ; ti^'hat use he makes of his talents ; how he succeeds in the 
world ; are nuitters concerning which the information we receive can 
never be of great importance to us ; often, is of no importance at all. 
But how our Saviour behaved while he was on earth, or how, in our 
situation, he would have behaved, are matters of the highest moment 
to eveiy Christian. 

The commandment given in the Text, to follow him^ includes both 
observance of his wonls, and imitation of his example. The words 
of Christ contain, as we all know, the standing rule of our life. His 
example exhibits the great model on which our conduct ought to be 
formed ; and it is to this that the precept Iiere delivered directly re- 
fers. — Examples have great influence on all. But, by all human 
examples, we arc in danger of being occasionally misled. We are 
ever obliged to be on our guard, lest the admiration of what is esti- 
mable, betray us into a resemblance of what is blemished and faulty. 
For the most perfect human characters, in the midst of their bright- 
ness and beauty, are always marked with some of those dark spots 
which sUiin the natiire of man. But our Lord possessed all the 
virtues of the gi’eatest and best men, without .partaking any of their 
detects. In him, all was light without a shade, and beauty without 
a stain. — At tJie same time, his example is attended with this sin- 
gular advantage, of being more accommodated than any other to 
general imitation. It was distinguished by no unnatural austerities, 
no afiected singularities ; but exhibits the plain and sim})le tenor of 
all those virtues for which we have most frequent occasion in ordinary 
life. In order to render it of more universal benefit, our Lord fixed 
his residence in no particular place ; he lied himself down to no parti- 
cular culling, or w'ay of living ; but gives us the opportunity of view- 
ing his behaviour, in that variety of lights which equally and 
indifferently regard all mankind. Ilis life was divided between the 
retired and the active state. Devotion and business equally shared 
it. In the discharge of that high office with which he was vested, 
we behold the perfect model of a public character ; and we behold 
the most beautiful example of private life, when we contemplate him 
among bis disciples, as a father in the midst of his family. — By such 
means he has exhibited before us specimens of every kind of virtue; 
and to all nuiks and classes of men has afforded a pattern after which 
they nfay copy. Hardly is there any emergency which can occur in 
life^ but from some incident in our Saviour’s conduct, from some 
feature displayed in his character, we are enabled to say to ourselves, 
llius Christ would have spoken, thus he would have acted, thus 
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hMrould have suffered^ if he had been drcumstraoed as we 

are Row.” 

Instekd, therefore, of thinking of thy neighbours around thee, and 
of inquiring how they behave, keep Christ in thine eye, and in thy 
whole conduct fellow him. Fotteno him in his steady and conscien- 
tious discharge of duty, amidst opposition from evil men and a 
corrupted world. Follow him in his patient submission to his 
Father’s will, and the calmness of his spirit under all trials. Fol- 
low him in his acts of disinterested benevolence, in his compas- 
sion to the unhappy, in his readiness to oblige, to assist, and 
to relieve. Imitate the mildness and gentleness of his manners. 
Imitate the affability and condescension which appeared in his 
behaviour. Imitate the uncorrupted simplicity and purity which 
distinguished his whole life. 

These are much worthier and nobler objects of your attention, 
than any of those trifling varieties which you can explore and dis- 
cover in the character of those among whom you live. By lifting 
your view to so high a standard, you will be preserved from descend- 
ing to those futile and corrupting employments of thought, which 
occupy the idle, the vain, and the malignant. It is incredible, how 
much time and attention are thrown away by men, in examining the 
affairs of others, and discussing their conduct. Were their time 
and attention thrown away only, the evil would, in some degree, be 
less. But they are worse than thrown away; they are not merely 
fruitless, but productive of much mischief. Such a habit of thought 
is connected with a thousand vices. It is the constant source of rash 
and severe censure. It arises from envy and jealousy. It foments 
ill-nature and pride. It propagates misunderstanding and discord. 
All those evils would be prevented, if the reproof wmch our Lord 
administers in the Text came oftener home, with proper authority to 
the reflection of men : What is that to thee f Each of us have more 
material and important business of our own to fulfil. Our task is 
assigned; our part allotted. Did we suitably examine how that part 
was performed, we should be less disposed to busy ourselves about 
the concerns of others. We should discover many a disorder to be 
corrected at home ; many a weed to be pulled out from our own 
grounds ; much remaining to be done, in order to render ourselves 
^useful ill this world, and fit for a world to come. — Wherefore, in- 
stead of being critics on others, let us employ our criticism on oui^ 
selves. Leaving others to be judged by Him who searcheth the heart, 
let us implore his assistance for enabling us to act well our own part, 

. and to follow Christ. 
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SERMON LIX. r 

t>M OUR PRESENT IGNORANCE OF THE WAYS OF GOD. 

t 

John, xiii. 7. 

Jesus answered and said unto him. What / do, thou kncwest not ncWg 
but thou shalt know hei'cafter. 

These words of our Lord were ocaisioned by a circumstance in Ins 
behaviour which appeared mysterious to his disciples. When about 
to celebrate his last passover, he meant to give them an instructive 
lesson of condescension and humility. The mode which he chose for 
delivering this instruction, was the emblematical action of washing 
their feet. When Simon Peter saw his Master addressing himself 
to the performance of so menial an oflicc, he exclaims with the greats 
est surprise, Lord, dost thou wash my feet ? Our Lord replies in the 
words of the Text, What I do, thou hiowest not mms but thou shalt 
know hereafter. My behaviour, in this instance, may seem unac- 
“ countable to you at present; but you shall afterwards receive a 
** satisfactory explanation of the intent of that symbol which I now 
** employ.” 

The expressions of a Divine Person on this occasion, can very na- 
turally and properly be applied to various instonccs, where the con- 
duct of Providence, in the administration of human affairs, remains 
dark and mysterious to us. What I do, thou kncwest not new. We 
must for a while be kept in ignorance of the designs of Heaven. But 
this ignorance, tliough necessary at present, is not always to continue. 
A time shall come when a commentary shall be afforded on all that 
is now obscure; when the veil of mystery shall be removed; and full 
satisfaction be given to every rational mind. Thou shalt knoxo hete^ 
after. This is the doctrine which I purpose to illustrate in die fol- 
lowing Discourse. 

1. Our Saviour’s words lead us to observe, that many things in the 
conduct of Providence are at present mysterious and unintelligible. 
The truth of this observation will not be called in question. It is in- 
deed very readily admitted by all ; and ever since the beginning of 
the world has been the foundation of many a complaint, and of much 
scepticism conceiving the government of Heaven. — That human 
ai&Jrs are not left to roll on according to mere chance, and that Pro- 
vidence interposes in them to a certain degree, is made evident by 
various tokens to every candid mind. But the perplexity and trouble 
of the thoughtful inquirer arises from observing that Providence ap- 
pears not to pursue any regular or consistent plan. An unaccount- 
able mixture of light and darkness presents itself to us, when we 
attempt to trace tlie affairs of the world up to any wise and righteous 
;l^:^nistration. We see justice and order begun ; but on many occa- 
sions thepr seem to be deserted. ITie ray of light which we had traced 
for a while, suddenly forsakes us ; and, where we had looked for the 
continuance of order, we meet with confusion and disappointment. 

n u 
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instance; when we examine the constitution of the human 
mind, we discern evident marks of its being framed with a view ^ 
favour and reward virtue. Conscience is endowed with signal 
thority to check vice. It brings home uneasiness and remorse to the 
bad ; and it sooths and supports the righteous with self-approbation 
and peace. The ordinary course of human things is made to coin- 
cide ill some degree with this constitution of our nature. The wor- 
thy and the good are, in general, honoured and esteemed. He that 
•wallceth upi'ightly is, for the most part, found to *imlk surely. The 
chief misfortunes that befal us in life can be traced to some vices or 
follies which we have committed ; and it almost never happens but 
the sinner^s own wickechiess is made^ sooner or later, to repraoe hinij 
and his backslidhigs to correct him. 

All this carries the impress of a just Providence, of a wise and a 
benevolent administration of the universe. We cannot avoid per- 
ceiving that the Almighty hath set his throne for judgment. At the 
same time, when w^e pursue our inquiries, the Almighty appears to 
hold back the face qf his throne^ and to spread Jus cloud upon it. * For 
ill looking abroad into the world, how many scenes do we behold 
which are far from corresponding with any ideas we could form of the 
government of Heaven ? Many nations of the earlli we sec lying in a 
state of barbarity and misery ; sunk in such gross ignorance as de- 
grades them below the rank of rational beings ; or abandoned to be 
the pr^ of cruel oppression and tyranny. When we look to the 
state of individuals around us, we hear the lamentations of tlie un- 
happy on every hand. We meet with w^eeping parents, and mourn- 
ing friends. We behold the young cut off in the flower of their days, 
and the aged left desolate in the midst of sorrows. The useful and 
virtuous are swept away, and the worthless left to flourish. Tlie lives 
of the best men are often filled with discouragements and disappoint- 
ed hopes. Merit languishes in neglected solitude ; and vanity and 
presumption gain the admiration of the world. From the scourge of 
calumny, and from the hand of violence, the injured look up to God 
lis the Avenger of their cause ; but often they look up in vain. He 
is a God that hideth himself. He dwelleth, as to them, in the secret 
place of darkness ; or, if he dwelleth in light, it is in light to which 
no man can approaoh. Resignaliijh may seal up their lips; but in 
i^lence they drop the tear, and mourn while they adore. 

iSucH, it must not be dissembled, are tlie difliculties which encoun- 
ter us when we attempt to trace the present ways of God. At the 
sinne time, upon reflection, we may be satisfied that causes can be 
assigned for things appearing in this unfavourable light ; and that 
there is no reason to be surprised at the divine conduct being myste- 
rious at present. 

The monarchy of the universe is a great and complicated system. 
It comprehends numberless generations of men, who are brought 
forth, to act their parts for purposes unknown to us. It include%^o 
wGrlds at once ; the world that now is, and which is only a 
portion of existence; and a world that is to come, which endures i^r 

* Job, xivi. 9. 
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eternity. To us, no more than the beginnings of things ar^^^ible. 
We see only some broken parts of a great whole. We trace but a , 
few links of that chain of being, w'hich, by secret connexions, binds 
together the present and the future. Such knowledge is afforded us 
as is sufficient for supplying the exigencies and waMs of our present 
state ; but it does no more. Peeping abroad from a dark corner of 
the universe, we attempt in vain to explore the counsels that govern 
the world. It is an attempt to sound an unfathomable deep with a 
scanty line ; and with a feeble wing to ascend above the stars. In 
any complicated work, even of human art, it is found necessaiy to 
be acquainted with the design of the whole, in order to judge of the 
fitness of its parts. In a scheme so complex as the administration of 
the world, where all the parts refer to one another, and where what 
is seen is often subordinate to what is invisible, how is it possible 
but our judgments must be often erroneous, and our complaints ill- 
founded ? If a peasant or a cottager be incapable of judging of the 
government of a mighty empire, is it surprising that we should be at 
a loss concerning the conduct of the Almighty towards his creatures? 
Pf7ia^ I do^ thou knaxest not aou’. 

But, on this argument still more can be said for our satisfaction. 
We are to observe, that complete information respecting the ways of 
God, not only was not to be expected here ; but, moreover, tliat it 
would have been hurtful, if granted to us in our present state. It 
would have proved inconsistent with that state; with the actions 
wliich we have to perform in it, and the duties we have to fulfil. It 
would indeed have overthrown the whole design of our being placed 
in this world. We arc placed here under the trial of our virtue. 
Ignorance of the events that are ordained to befal us, ignorance of 
the plans and decrees of Heaven, enter necessarily into a state of 
trial. In order to exercise both our intellectual and moral powers, 
and to carry them for^^ard to improvement, we must be left to find 
our way in the midst of difficulties and doubts, of hardships and 
sufferings. We must be taught to act our part with constancy, 
tliough the reward of our constancy be distant. We must learn 
to bear with patience whatever our Creator judges proper to lay 
u})on us, though w'e see not the reason of the hardships he inflicts. 
If wc were let into the secret of the whole plan of Providence ; if 
the justice of Heaven were, in every step of its procedure, ‘m$de 
manifest to our view", man would no longer be the creature he 
now is, nor would his present sUiie juiswer any purpose of discipline 
or trial. 

Mystery and darkness, therefore, must of necessity now take place 
in tlie course of things. Our present state can be no other than a 
state of twilight or dawn, where dubious forms shall often present 
themselves to us, and wh«?re we shall find ourselves in a middle con- 
ditfon between complete light and total darkness. Had we enjoyed 
^ evidence of a just Judge ruling the earth, and of his providence 
^interposing in our affairs, virtue would have been altogether deprived 
of its encouragement and support. Had the evidence, on the other 
hand, been so stivug as to place the hand of the Almighty constantly 
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before our eyes, the intention of our present existence would have 
been defeated, and no trial of virtue have remained. ' Instead, there- 
fore, of complaining of the obscurity which at {Present covers the con- 
duct of Providence, we see that, on the whole, we have reason to 
submit and adore* 

II. The Text suggests that, though what God is doing, or what 
he intends to do, we knem not wota, yet there is ground to believe^ 
that, at some future period, we shall receive information. What I dOf 
than knawest not now^ but thou ^shalt hiaw hereafter. The question 
here arises, what that hei'eafter is, to which we are to look for the 
solution of our present doubts ? 

In the first place. Hereafter may, on some occasions, refer to the 
subsequent course of events in this world. It oilen happens, that tlie 
consequences of things throw light on the designs of God. The 
history of Providence, in proportion ns it advances, disembroils itselfl 
Though our present condition ibrbids extensive and complete inform- 
ation, yet as much is sometimes allowed to appear as gives us favour- 
able openings into the righteous and benevolent counsels of Heaven. 
— Thus, in the public affairs of the world, it has been frequently 
seen, that from the most unpromising causes, important and benefi- 
cent effects have, in the sequel, arisen. In our own country, at one 
period, the violent passions of a prince gave beginning to the Reform- 
ation. At another period, arbitrary attempts against religion and 
liberty occasioned that happy Revolution which has formed the acra 
of national prosperity. In many instances, the *wrafh of man has 
been made to praise God. Tliose wars and commotions that shake 
the moral world, have answered similar purposes with tempests in the 
natin*al world, of purging the air from noxious vapours, and restoring 
it to a temperature niore sound and wholesome. From the midst of 
confusion, order has been made to spring; and from temporary mis- 
chiefs, lasting advantages to arise. — In all cases of this nature, with 
which sacred and civil history aliounds, secret designs of Heaven 
were going on, which w^erc unft/ided in the end. The wheel was 
always in motion. The hand of the clock was advancing with un- 
perceived progress, till tlie moment came of its striking the appointed 
hour. 

In like manner, witli respect to iiidividuiils, there is often a hef^e^ 
afta' in the course of their lives, which discloses and justifies the 
ways of God. Not to mention the good cfiects which misfortunes 
are found to produce on the minds of men, by checking their vices 
and correcting their errours, innumerable exemplifications can be 
given, of misfortunes paving their way to future sidvancemeiit in tlie 
world. We are always querulous and impatient wdien designs suc- 
ceed not according to our wish. Ignorant of what futurity is to 
bring forward, occupied with nothing but the present, we exclaim. 
Where is God ? Where the sceptre of righteousness ? Hath hefor-- 
gUten to he giaciom ? or doth he indeed see, and is there knowlec^ 
inr ffts Most High ? God seeth not as man seeih : He looketh not 
merely to whRt you suffer, but to w'liat the efiect of these sufierings 
is to be. Consider only in how difierent a light the Patrhirch Joseph 
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would view the events of his life, aAer he had seen in what thqr hod 
terminated, from the light in which he saw them, when led away by 
the Ishmaelites as a slave, or when thrown by Potiphar into the 
JE^ptian prison. We murmur against Providence, just as the im- 
petuous youth frets against his instructors and tutors, who arc keep- 
ing him under a strict, and, as he thinks, a needless, discipline, tie 
knows not that, by their instruction and discipline, they are laying 
the foundation of his future fortunes ; of the weal^ which he is to 
acquire, and of the advancement to ;ivhich he is to rise in the world. 
What may justly be said to him by his tutors and instructors, is equally 
applicable to us all, under our present state of education ; What I do^ 
thou knomst not now^ but thou shalt know hereafter. — Regarding, then, 
the unknown issue of all worldly events in this life, let ns never despair; 
let us never think dishonourably of the government of God ; but have 
patience till his providence accomplish its designs in its own way, and 
at its own time. Although thou safest thou shalt not see him, yet judge- 
ment is bffbre him; therefore trust thou in him.* 

In the second place. The expression of hereafter in the Text must 
be understood to refer, in its full extent, not to future events in this 
life, but to a subsequent shite of being. For this life is no more than 
the beginning of the mighty and extensive plans of Providence. The 
seeds are only now sown, of what is to ripen and come forth, at the 
harvest of the world ; when the revolution of the great moral year 
shall be finished, and the government of God shall obtain its full 
completion. It is the chief scope of religion to direct our view to 
this period ; and it hath often taught us, that the knowledge of the 
ways of God, then enjoyed by the blessed, shall constitute a chief 
article of their felicity. Now we see through a glass darkly; butHhen 
face to face. Now we know in paf't; but then we shall know even as 
we are known. When that which is perfect is come^ then that which is 
in part shall be dons away.\ In Go^s light we shall see Ught.X The 
reasons that required obscurity to remain for a while on the ways of 
God, no longer subsist. The education of good men is completed ; 
and the intention of those steps of education, which once they could 
not comprehend, now becomes apparent. — Why this man was pre- 
maturely carried away from the world in the beginning of a promising 
course ; why that deserving family were left overwhelmed with grief 
and despair, by the loss of one who was their sole benefactor ^d 
support; why friendships cemented by tender ties were suddenly 
tom asunder by death : these are inquiries to which we can now 
make no reply ; and which throw a dark gloom over the conduct of 
the Almighty. But the spirits of the just above, who are admitted 
to a larger view of the ways of God, see the reasons of such counsels. 
They see that one man was seasonably taken away from dangers and 
evils to come, which, unknown to liim, were hovering over his head. 
They see that Providence was in secret preparing unexpected bless- 
ings for the &mily who appeared to be left disconsolate and hopeless. 
They see that it was time for friendships to be dissolved, when %eir 
longer continuance would to some of the parties have proved a snare. 

* Job, uzv. 14. t ^ 1 FsaltS xxxvi. 9. 
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Where we p^hold nothing but die rod of power stretched forth^ they 
discern on interposition of the hand of mercy* 

Let us wait till this promised hereq/ier arrivci and we shall in like 
manner be satisfied concerning the events that now disturb and per- 
plex us. We shall then know why so much darkness and misery 
have been so long permitted to remain on the eardi, and so much 
oppression and tyranny to prevail among die nations. We shall see 
rising, as from the ashes of the old world, a new and beautiful struc- 
ture; 7iew heavens^ and a nem earthy 'wherein dwelleth righteousness. 
As wide as is the difierence bbtween the appearance of the world, 
when it lay in its primitive chaos, without form and void, and the 
appearance it has now assumed, when resplendent with the light of 
the sun, and decked with the beauties of nature ; such is the difference 
between the divine plans in their beginnings, and in their full com- 
})letion. At the conclusion, and not till then, the glory of the Lord 
shall become manifest to all ; and, as it is described in the book of 
the Revelation, a voice shall be heard from every creatio'e which is in 
heaven, and on the earth, and under the earth, saying, Blesshg and 
honour, and porwer and glory, be to him that sitteth on the throne. Great 
and. marvellous are thy wot'ks. Lord God Almighty : just and true are 
thy ways, thou King (f saints.* 

Application of the doctrines that have been illustrated may be 
made to two classes of men. 

First, To sceptics ; who, from the present mysterious conduct of 
Providence, hastily draw tlie conclusion, that no government is exer- 
cised over human affairs, but that all things are suffered indiscrim- 
inately to come alike to all men. — I have shown that, from the inade- 
quate views which we are at present able to take of the general 
system, such mysterious appearances of Providence must be expected 
to take place. Not only so, but 1 have also shown it to be fit and 
necessary that this mixture of obscurity should now remain ; as a full 
display of regular justice and order wotild be inconsistent with the 
moral improvement of men in diis life. — Let me desire the sceptic 
to look to tiie state of the natural world. When he thinks of the 


order and magnificence that prevail in it, he will, j)erhaps, be unwilling 
to pronounce it tlie mere production of chance, lie cannot but 
recognise the hand of Intelligenci., and acknowledge it to have pro- 
ceeded from a dc^>igning Cause. I ask him. Whether in the natural 
world he discerns not as many mysterious and puzzling appearances 
as are tt) be found in the moral world ? Arc not destructive storms, 
burning mountains, uninhabitable deserts, as difficult to be reconciled 
to his preconceived ideas of supreme wisdom and goodness in the 
Creator, as the sufferings and afiUctions which in the course of Pro- 
vidence befal the just ? The natural and moral world are, in this 
respect, counterparts to one another. Both are marked witli Uie same 
characters, and carry the impress of the same powerful and gracious 
'^Jlw In both, it is evidently the intention of the first Author, not 
^ milder every thing level to our capacity ; but, in the midst of high 
diMh and ojpaer, to, allow certain objects to appear, which contradict 

* Rev. V. IS. — XV. 3. 
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the ideas wo hfid formed, and mock our vain researches. Now, if 
we are obliged to admit that the order and beauty of the natural 
world sufficiently prove it to be the work of a wise Creator, notwith* 
standing the seeming deformities which it exhibits ; are we not led 
by the same train of reasoning to conclude, that the moral world is 
under the direction of a wise Governour, though much of what he 
now does we cannot satisfiictorily explain ? 

Secondly^ The doctrine of the Text is to be applied not only for 
silencing sceptics, but for comforting the pious. Never let them be 
dejected by the darkness which now covers the ways of the Almighty. 
If he withdraw himself from their view, it is not because he neglects 
them ; but because they are incapable of comprehending his designs ; 
because it were not for their good that all his designs were revealed 
to them. — Instead of perplexing themselves about what is obscure, 
let them rest on the clear and authentic discoveries that have been 
given of the Divine goodness. Let them rest on those great and 
signal facts that prove it ; particularly on that illustrious £ict, the 
redemption of the world by Jesus Christ. He that spared not his awn 
Son, but gave him up for us all, will assuredly not always conceal him- 
self from those who serve him. ITiough what he does they know 
not now, the time approaches when they shall Jmaw hereafter. Till 
that time come, let them believe and trust ; let them hope and adore. 
From this conclusion let them never depart, tliat to fear God, and 
keep his commandments, is in every situation the truest wisdom ; that, 
if there be government in the universe at all, the virtuous and the 
worthy are loved and protected by Heaven ; that in due season they 
shall reap, if they faint not ; fat' the care of them is with the Jjord, and 
their reward with the Most Ilij^h, • 


SERMON LX. 

ON THE SLAVERY OF VICI 

2 Peter, ii. 19. 

While they promise them liberty, they themselves arc the servants of cor- 
ruption ; for of whom a man is overcome, of the same is he brought 
in bondage, 

^Bondage ajid subjection are disagreeable sounds to the ear, dis- 
agreeable ideas to the mind. The advocates of vice, taking advan- 
tage of those natural impressions, have in every age employed them for 
discrediting religion. They represent it as the bondage and confine- 
ment of the free-born soul of man; as a state of perpetual constraint, 
formed by a system of severe rules, which designing men have c^n?* 
trived to impose as fetters on the multitude. On the other hand, 
paint a licentious course tO' themselves, and hold it out to the #oidd, 
as the gay and pleasurable enjoyment of life ; where, havin^.^r- 
mounted the prejudices of education, and Uie timorous scrupllw of 
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conscience, men caa think and act at pleasure^ and give flill scope to 
every wish of the heart But what if those pretended sons of free- 
dom be themselves held in miserable subjection, and their boasts of 
liberty be no more than the swelling words qfmniiy ? The Apostle 
asserts in the Text, that, while they p'oniise liben'ty to others, they are 
the servants^ or slaves, of corruptions overcome and brought into bondage 
bjjf iU lliis assertion of the Apostle I purpose to illustrate. I sh^t 
endeavour to make it appear, that no true liberty can arise from vice ; 
«that bad men undergo tlie wor^t servitude ; and tliat no one is free^ 
but he who is virtuous and good. 

It is necessary to begin with removing false ideas of liberty, and 
showing^ in what it truly consists. We are not to imagine, that to be 
free, imports our being set loose from restraint or rule of every kind. 
No man, in any condition of life, is at liberty to act always as he 
pleases, and to gratify every wish he forms. The nature of the human 
state necessarily imposes on all men various restraints. The laws of 
society allow no one to indulge himself in pursuits or pleasures that 
are injurious to his neighbour* Even our own nature limits our plea- 
sures within certain bounds. All our desires csiimot be gratified toge- 
ther. They frequently interfere, and require him who would indulge 
one favourite passion, to deny himself in another. Distinctions, 
therefore, must be made, preferences be given, and some general 
regulations of conduct be observed, by every one who consults his 
own welfare. If there be any regulation which ensures us of safety 
and happiness, to be disengjiged from tlie observance of that regu- 
lation is no article of liberty ; at least of such liberty as a wise man 
would wish to enjoy. It is in effect to be turned loose to our own 
ruin.* It is such liberty 21s a blind man enjoys, of wandering at ran- 
dom, and striking into every devious path, without a guide to direct 
his steps, and save him from destruction. 

lliat unbounded licentiousness, therefore, which sinners prefer to 
every regulation of conduct, is altogether different from true free- 
dom. It is in moral behaviour tlie same us anmxhy is in a state, 
where law and order are extinct. Anarchy, surely, is no less in- 
compatible with true liberty, than absolute despotism; and of the 
two, it is hard to say which is the least eligible, or the most miser- 
able state. Libertv by no means supposes the absence of all govern- 
ment It only supposes that the government under which we are 
placed is wise ; and that the restraints to which we voluntarily sub- 
mit ourselves have been contrived for the general interest. 

To be free, therefore, imports, in general, our being placed in 
such circumstances, that, within the bounds of justice and good 
order, we can act according to our own deliberate choice, and take 
such measures for our conduct as we have reason to believe are con- 
ducive ta. gp welfare; without being obstructed either by external 
fierce, ^or l^ violent internal impulse. This is that happy and dig- 
nified state which every wise man earnestly wishes to enjoy. The 
advJKliges ^hich result from it are chiefly these three : ir^om of 
independence of mind; boldness and secui^.^ In oppowsi- 
these distinguishing characters of liberty, l^w progge^ ^ 
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show that, in the first place, vice deprives bad men of i^e choice in 
their actions ; that, in the second place, it brings them under a slavish 
dependence on external circumstances; and that, in the third place, 
it reduces them to that abject, cowardly, and disquieted state which 
is essentially characteristic of bondage. • . ' 

L Vice is inconsistent with liberty, as it deprives sinners of the 
power of free choice, by bringing them under the dominion of pas* 
sions and habits. Religion and virtue address themselves to reason. 
They call us to look round on every, side; to think well of the con*m. 
sequences of our actions ; and, before we take any step of import- 
ance, to compare the good with the evil that may ensue from it. He 
therefore who follows their dictates, acts the part of a man who 
freely consults, and chooses, for his own interest But vice con 
make no pretensions of tliis kind. It awaits not the test of deli- 
berate comparison and choice; but overpowers us at once by some 
striking impression of present advantage or enjoyment It huiTies 
us with the violence of passion ; captivates us by the allurements of 
pleasure; or dazzles us by the glai-e of riches. The sinner yields 
to the impulse, merely because he cannot resist it Reason remon- 
strates; conscience endeavours to check him; but all in vain. 
Having once allowed some strong passion to gain the ascendant, he 
has thrown himself into the middle of a torrent, against which he 
may sometimes faintly struggle, but the impetuosity of the stream 
bears him along. In this situation he is so far from being free, that 
he is not master of himself. He does not go, but is driven ; tossed, 
agitated, and impelled ; passive, like a ship, to the violence of the 
waves. 

After passion has for a while exercised its tyrannical sway^ its 
vehemence may by degrees subside. But when, 15y long indulgence, 
it has established habits of gratification, the sinner's bondage becomes 
then more confirmed, and more miserable. For, during the heat of 
pursuit, he is little capable of reflection. But when his ardour is 
abated, and, nevertheless, a vicious habit rooted, he has full leisure 
to perceive the heavy yoke he has brought upon himself How 
many slaves do we see in the world to intemperance, and all kinds of 
criminal pleasure, merely through the influence of customs, which 
they had allowed to become so inveterate, tliat it was not in their 
power to alter them ? Are they not often reduced to a condition so 
wretched, that when their licentious pleasures have become utterly 
insipid, they are still forced to continue them, solely because they 
ctumot refrain ; not because the indulgence gives them pleasure, but 
because abstinence would give them pain ; and this too, even when 
they are obliged at last to condemn their habits of life, as injuring tlieir 
fortune, impairing their constitution, or disgracing their character? 
Vice is not of such a nature tliat we can say to it, shalt Hum 

come^ and no farther* Having once entered into its territories, it is 
not in our power to make a retreat when we please. He that com* 
mitteth is the servant of sin* No man who has oime yieldedfup 
the government!^ his mind, and given loose rein to his desires^ted 
passiqinf^^scan tcllliow fax these may carry him.* He may be brougK 
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into such a Asperate state, that nothing shall remain for him but to 
look back with regret upon the fors&en path of innocence and 
liberty ; and, severely conscious of the thraldom he suffers, to groan 
under fetters which he despairs of throwing off. CanVie Ethiopian 
dumge his sldn, or the leopard his spots? Then may ye also do good^ 
who arc accustomed to do evil. * 

Vice confirms its dominion, and extends it still farther over tlie 
soul, by compelling the sinner to support one crime by means of 
n another. Not only is he enslaved to those vices which take their 
rise from his own inclination, but they render others necessary, to 
which, against his inclination, he must submit; and thereby strengUien 
the commanding power of iniquity within him. The immoderate 
love of pleasure, for instance, leads him into expence beyond his 
fortune. In order to support that expence, he is obliged to have re- 
course to low and dishonourable mctliods of gain, which originally 
he despised. To cover these, he is forced upon arts of dissimulation 
and fraud. One instance of fraud obliges him to support it by an- 
other ; till, in the end, there arises a character of complicated vice ; 
of luxury shooting forth into baseness, dishonesty, injustice, and per- 
haps cruelty. It is thus that one favourite passion brings in a tribe 
of auxiliaries to complete the dominion of sin. Among all our cor- 
rupt passions, there is a strong and intimate connexion. When any 
one of them is adopted into our family, it never quits us until it has 
fathered upon us all its kindred. — By such means as these, by the 
violence of passions, by the power of habits, and by the connexion 
of one vice with another, sin establishes that servitude over the will, 
which deprives bad men of all power of free choice in their actions. 

H. The slavery produced by vice appears in the dependence 
under which it brings the sinner to circumstances of external fortune. 
One of the favourite characters of liberty, is the independence it 
bestows. He who is truly a free man, is above all servile com- 
pliances, and abject subjection. He is able to rest upon himself ; 
and, while he regards his superiours with proper deference, neither 
debases himself by cringing to them, nor is tempted to purchase their 
favour by dishonourable means. But the sinner has forfeited every 
privilege of this nature. His passions and habits render him an 
absolute dependant on the world, and the world’s favour ; on tlie un- 
certain goods of fortune, and the fickle humours of men. For it is 
by th4se he subsists, and among these his happiness is sou^t ; ac- 
cording as his passions determine him to pursue pleasure, riches, or 
preferments. Having no fund within himself whence to draw enjoy- 
ment, his only resource is in things without. His hopes and fears 
all hang upon the world. He partakes in all its vicissitudes ; and is 
moved and shaken by every wind of fortune. This is to be, in the 
strictest a slave to the world. 

and virtue, on the other hand, confer on the mind prin- 
ciples ennoble independence. The upright man is sotted from himr 
seyt- He despises not the advantages of fortune; but be centers not 
mihappiness in thc^i^t. With a moderate shore of them, he can be 
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contented ; and conteaitment is Micity. Happy in his own integrity, 
conscious of the esteem of good men, reposing firm trust in the pro- 
vidence and the promises of Got], he is exempted from servile 
dependence^'on other things. He can wrap himself up in a good 
conscience, and look forward, without terrour, to.the change of the 
world. Let all things shift around him as they please, he believes 
that, by the divine ordination, they shall be mode to work together in 
the issue for his good : And therefore, having much to hope from 
God, and little to fear from the world, he can be esisy in every state* 
One who possesses within himself such an establishment of mind, is 
truly free. — But shall I call that man free, who has nothing tliat is 
his own, nor propcity assured ; whose very heart is not his own, but 
rendered the appenda^ of external things, and the sport of fortune? 
Is that man free, let his outward condition be ever so splendid, whom 
his imperious passions dcUiin at their call, whom they send forth at 
tlieir pleasure to drudge and toil, and to beg his only enjoyment from 
the casualties of the world ? Is he tree, who must flatter imd li^ to 
compass his ends ; who must bear with this man’s caprice, and that 
man’s scorn ; must profess ii'ieiidship where he hates, and respect 
where he contemns ; who is not at liberty to appear in his own co- 
lours, nor to speak his own sentiments ; who dares not be honest, lest 
he should be poor? — Believe it, no chains bind so hard, no fetters 
are so heavy, as those which fasten die corrupted heart to this 
treacherous world ; no dependence is more contemptible than that 
under which the voluptuous, the covetous, or the ambitious man lies, 
to the means of pleasure, gain, or power. Yet this is the boasted 
liberty, which vice promises, as the recompence of setting us free 
from the salutary restraints of virtue. * 

III. Another character of the slavery of vice, is that mean, cow- 
ardly, and disquieted state to which it reduces the sinner. Boldness 
and magnanimity have ever been accounted the native effects of 
liberty. He who enjoys it, having nothing to apprehend from op- 
pressive power, perforins the offices, and enjoys the comforts of life, 
with a manly and undisturbed mind. Hence his behaviour is dig- 
nified, and his sentiments are honourable ; while he who is accus- 
tomed to bend under servile subjection, has always been found mean- 
spirited, timorous, and base. — Compare, in these respects, the 
vutuous and the vicious man, and you will easily see to which of 
them ' the characteristics of freedom most justly belong. The man of 
vulue, relying on a good conscience and the protection- of Heaven, 
acts with firmness and coursige ; and, in the discharge of his duty, 
fears not the fece of man. The man of vice, conscious of his low and 
corrupt aims, shrinks before the steadfast and piercing eye of inte- 
grity ; is ever looking around him v^ith anxious and fearfiil circum- 
spection, and thinking of subterfuges, by which he may escape from 
danger. TTie one is bold as a lion ; die other fieth when tio man 
jpursueth. To the one* nothing appears contemptible, by which be 
can procure any present advonta^ The other looks with disdain 
on whatever would degrade his diarocter. I will not,” says 1^, 
so demean myself, as to catdi the favour of the greatest man, jfy 
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this ot th^ low art It shall not be said or thouj^t of me, diat 
1 did what was base, in order to make ihy fortune. Let others 
stoop so low, who cannot be without the favours of tlxe w orld. But 
** 1 can want them, and therefore at such a price I wiMbt purchase 
them.” Hiis is the voice of true liberty ; and speaks that great- 
ness of mind which it is formed to inspire. 

. Corresponding to that abject disposition which characterises a bad 
man, are the fears that haunt him. The terrours of a slave dwell on 
^is mind, and often appear in his behaviour. For guilt is never free 
from suspicion and alarm. The sinner is afraid, sometimes, of the 
partners of his crimes, lest they betray him ; sometimes, of those who 
have suffered by his crimes, lest they revenge themselves ; frequendy, 
of the world around him, lest it detect him ; and, what is worst of afl, 
lie is reduced to be afraid of himself. There is a witness within him, 
that testifies against his misdeeds ; and threatens him in secret, when 
other alarms leave him. Conscience holds up to his view the image 
of ^is past crimes, with this inscription engraved upon it, “ God mil 
every mn'k into juAginent^^ How opposite is such a state as 
this^*to the peaceful security arising from the liberty enjoyed by the 
virtuous ? — Were there nodiing more in the circumstances of sin- 
ners to affix upon them the marks of servitude, this alone would be 
sufficient, that, as the Scripture expresses it, through fear qf death 
they are all their lifetime subject to bondage. * Death sets all other 
captives free. Tlie slave who digs in the mine, or labours at the 
oar, can rejoice at the prospect of laying down his burden together 
with his life ; and histes the hope of being at last on equal terms with 
his cruel oppressor. But, to the slave of guilt, there arises no hope 
from- death. On the contrary, he is obliged to look forward with 
constant terreur to this most certain of all events, as the conclusion of 
all his hopes, and the commencement of his greatest miseries. 

1 HAVE thus set before you such clear and unequivocal marks of 
the servitude undergone by sinners, as fully verify the assertion in 
the Text, that a state of vice and corruption is a state of bondage. 
In order to perceive how severe a bondage it is, let us attend to some 
])eculiar circumstances of aggravation which belong to it. 

First, It is a bondage to which the mind itself, the native seat of 
liberty, is subjected. In other cases, a brave man can comfort him- 
self with reflecting that, let tyrants do their worst, let prisons or fet- 
ters lie his lot, his mind remains unconquered and free. Off this 
libf-rty, they cannot rob him ; here he moves iii a higher sphere, 
above the reacli of oppression or confinement. But what avails the 
show of external liberty, to one who has lost the government of him- 
self? As our Saviour reasons in another case. If the light that is in 
thee be darhicss^ how great is that darkness ? So we may reason 
here, if that part of thy nature, thy mind, thy will, by which only 
thou canst enjoy and relish liberty, be itself in bondage to evil passions 
and habits, how miserable must be that bondage ? 

Next, It Is aggravated by this consideration, that it is a bondage* 
wh&h we have brou^ upon ourselves. To have been forced into 
V ' * Heb. ii. 15. 
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d/aif try f is misfortune and misery, fiut to have renounced our liberty 
and chosen to be slaves^^S the greatest reproach added to the greatest 
miseiy. Moments there frequently must be, when a sinner is sen- 
sible of thelftgradation of his state; when he feels with pain the 
slavish dependence under which he is brought to fortune and the 
world, to violent passions and settled habits, and to fears and appre* 
hensions arising from conscious guilt. In such moments, how cruel 
is the reflection, that of aM this disgrace and misery he has been the 
author to himself; that, by voluntary compliance, he haa given to hisi^ 
passions that haughty ascendant which they now exercise over him'; 
has forged the chains wiUi which he is bound, and sold himself to 
do iniquity? 

' La.stly, The servitude of vice is accompanied with this farther ag- 
gravation, that it is subjection to our own servants. Those desires 
and passions, which the sinner has raised to lawless rule, were .given 
us as instruments of self-preservation ; but were plainly designed to 
be under the direction of a higher power. Of themselves, they : 
headstrong and blind ; they bear all the marks of intended 
atioli ; and conscience is invested with every ensign of authority and^^ 
supremacy. But sin inverts the whole frame of hunjan nature. It 
compels reason to bow down before those f)assioiis which it was formed 
to cr)mmand ; and leads it, as it were, in triumph, to grace the shame- 
ful conquest of its ministers and servants. It has been always ob- 
served, that none are so insolent in power, as they who have usurped 
2m authority to which they had no right ; and so it is found to hold 
in this iiistsmce. The desires and passions of a vicious man, having 
once obtained an unlimited sway, tnimple him under their feet. They 
mjike bill] feel that he is subject to divers, and contradictory as well 
as imperious masters, who often pull him diflereiit ways. His soul 
is rendered the receptacle of many repugnant and jarring dispositions; 
and resembles some barbarous country, cantoned out into different prin- 
cipalities, who arc continually waging war on one another. — Such is 
the state into which sinners have brought themselves, in order to be 
free from the supposed confinement of virtue. Where tJiey had pro- 
mised themselves nothing but ease and pleasure, tliey are made to 
experience restraints more severe, and mortifications more piiinful, 
than any which tlicy would have undergone under the discipline of 
religion. 

Itv^ll perhaps be contended by some, that although the represent- 
ation %hich has now been given of the slavery of sin holds true in 
cert^n instances, yet that it is applicable only to those who come 
und^ the description of 2itrocious sinners. They imagine that a 
certain moderate course may be held in vice, by means of which, 
men, without throwing altogether aside the restraints of reason, may 
enjoy an easy and pleasurable life. — By reasoning thus, my friends, 
you flatter and deceive yourselves to your own destruction. Be 
assured that, by every vicious indulgence, you are making an approach 
to a state of complete slavery ; you are forfeiting a certain share of 
your liberty ; how soon the whole of it may be ftffeited, you are not 
aware. It is ti'ue, that all which has now been InjiS of the servitude 
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of sii]^ applies: only to a character coftrupt^^jR the extreme. Biirt 
remember, that to this extreme no man eraF' arrives at once. -« He 
passes through many of those interme^te stages, in^e of which 
you are now perhaps found. Vice always creeps by H^ees; and 
insensibly twines around us those ei&cealed fetters by which we are 
Elt last completely bound. — ‘As ybu value therefore your liberty dild 
your hapi^ness, avoid every ajiproacli to evil. Consider all vicious 
pleasures as enchanted ground, by entering on which, you will be 
toher and flirther ensnared within the magic circle, till at length 
precluded from all retreat. Tlie most pure and virtuous 
Mum is mways the freest. The religion of Christ is justly entitled 
law of liberty* It is only when the Slow makes us free^ that 
we are free indeed: and it was with reason the Psalmist said, I will 
walk at liberty^ for I seek thy preccpts.\ 
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SERMON LXJ. 

ON THE IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 

Psalm xxvi. 8* 

Cord, 1 ham Imed the habitation of thy house^ and the place where 
thine homur dwclletlu 

God is a Spirit^ and they that worship him^ must worship him in spirit 
md in tndh. That religion chiefly consists in an inward principle of 
goodness, is beyond dispute, and that its value and efiicacy are derived 
Tom its effects in purifying the heart, and reforming the life. All 
"services, which have not this tendency, are entirely insig- 
They degenerate into mere superstition, equally unac* 
i^eptable to God, and unprofitable to man. Hence they are so often 
:reated in Scripture with high contempt, when substituted in the room 
>f the important duties of a virtuous life. 

Notwithstanding this, it is certain that external services have their 
wn place, and a considerable one too, in the system of religion. 
What their proper place is, no one can be at a loss to discern, who 
will only make a just distinction between the means, and the end, in 
religion. It is evident there is danger in man’s erring here,^Aher 
jii one side or other ; and it is certain that they have erred oii^Pbth. 
After it was observed, that mankind were prone to lay tobtrfuch 
weight on the external parts of religion, it began to be Uioughl^at 
no weight was to be allowed to them at all. The time was, v/h» all 
religion centered in attending the duties of the church, and paying 
venation to whatever was accounted sacred. TTii^ alone sanctified 
|Ik@ ^aracter, and compensated every blemish in moral conduct, 
this extreme, the spirit of the age seems to be running fast 
die opposite extreme, of holding every thing light that belongs 
^'public worship^ ^j^But if superstition be an evil, and a very grcsit 
* * t Pisalm ciii. 45. 
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s^jr is|)}iq;;digion is not a smaller evil : And thougn 
Uiness nM^p|often remain^ when the jxmer of it is ^Jirant- 
moer csnnoyrell subsist where the is altogether 


ing; yet th^^doer c^mno^^ell subsist where the form is altogether 
gone. — T|0|ioly Psalmis^ wjjpse words are now liefore us, "discovers 
much better principles, j&pi^tejlng always . the highest regard tor 
thti^laws of God, and the preceiwi>f virtue, he breathes at uie same 
time a spirit of pure devotion. Though loaded with the cai*es of 
royalty, and encircled with the splendour of a court, he diought it 
well became him to show respect to the great Lord oSi^nature ; wd 
on many occasions expresses, as he does in the Text, his deligh^)n 
the public service of the temple. Lm^d, I have l(med the habitaii^iilg^ 
thy house, and the place cohere thine honour dwelkth^ In discours^H)g 
from wliich words I purpose to show the importance of the public 
worship of God, and the benefits resulting from it. t shjsj^l consider 
it in three lights : as it respects God ; as it respects the work]^ as it 
respects ourselves. 

I. Let us consider it with respect to God. If there exist 
preme Being, the Creator of the world, no consequence appearaj gHP P 
natural and direct tlian this, that he ought to be worshipped by^m» 
creatures, with every outward expression of submission afid honour. 
We need only appeal to every man^s heart, whether this be not a 
principle which carries along with it its own obligation, that to Him 
who is the Fountain of our life and the Father of our mercies ; to 
Him who has raised up that beautiful structure of the universe in 
which we dwell, and where we are surrounded \i»ilh so many blessings 
and comforts; solemn acknowledgements of gratitude should be 
made, pi'oJses and prayers should be offered, and all suitable marks 
of dependence on him be expressed. — This obligation extender be- 
yond the silent and secret sentiments of our hearts. Besides private 
devotion, it naturally leads to associations for public worship:.;^ to 
open and declared professions of respect for the Deity. Wpipe 
blessings are received in common, an obligation lies upon the com- 
munity, jointly to acknowledge them. Sincere gratitude is always of 
an open and diffusive nature. It loves to pour itself forth ; to give 
free vent to its emotions ; and, before the world, to acknowledge and 
honour a benefactor. 

So consonant is this to the natural sentiments of mankind, that all 


the nations of the earth have, as with one consent, agreed to institute 
soimJrorins of worship ; to hold meetings, at certain times, in honour 
of deities. Survey the societies of men in their rudest state ; 
exp^e die African deserts, the wilds of America, or the distant 
isla^s of the ocean ; and you will find Uiat over all the earth some 
religious ceremonies have obtained. You will every-where trace, in 
one form or other, the temple, the priest, and the offering. The 
prevalence of the most absurd superstitions furnishes tliis testimony 
to the truth, that in the hearts of all men the principle is engraved, 
of worship l^ing due to that invisible Power who rules the w'orld. 
~ Herein consists the great excellency of the Christian religion, that 
it hath instructed us in Uic simple and spiritual natore of that worship. 
Disencumbered of idle and unmeaning eerein$l|||^^its ritual is pure, 
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ol a ^divine Author.^ Its posit^^|g8ftiltions are few in 
numbSr, mest si^ificant df spiritual thinfiQ||pm directly condudife 
to good life and practice. How incxciu|^ro then are^||^ placed 
in such )uqppy circumstances, the sen^i^lr those obli^AKHs to %e 
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public worship of Qod shall be obl| 
o^iiature inculcated, in some mej 
oiis nation#? 

Tlie refiticments of false philosophy have indeed suggested this 
shadow of obfoption, that G^l is too great to stand in need of any 
““^palaservice from his creatiifes ; that our expressions of praise 
honour are misplaced with respect to Him, who is above all 
^onr and all pi^ise ; that, in his sight, the homage Wfe seek to pay, 
must appear contemptible ; and is therefore in itself superfluous and 
trifling. — who hath taught tliose vain reasoners, that all es^es- 
sions o^r(flitude and honour towards a superiour become unsuitable, 
mereli^^ecause that superiour needs not any returns ? Were they 
- fcyejii ndebtcd to one whose favours they had it not in their power to 
" tlicy, on that account, feel themselves set loose from 

"e^ry obligation to acknowledge, and to praise their benefactor? On 
the contrary, the more disinterested his beneficence was, did not gra- 
titude, in any ingenuous mind, burn with the greater ardour, and 
prompt them the more eagerly to seize every opportunity of publicly 
testifying the feelings of their hearts? — Almighty God, it is true, is 
too great to^eed our service or homage. But he is also too good 
not to accept it, %vhen it is tlie native expression of a grateful and 
generous mind. If pride and self-sufficiency stifle all sentiments of 
dependence on our Creator ; if levity, and attachment to worldly 
plea^mres, render us totally neglectful of expressing our thankfulness 
to Him for his blessings ; do we not hereby discover such a w^ant of 
proper feeling, such a degree of hardness and corruption in our affeex 
tions, as shows us to be immoral and unworthy ; and must justly 
expose us to the high displer.sure of Heaven ? On the contrary, 
according to every notion whi'ih we can form of the Father of the 
universe, must it not be accefaable to him to behold his creatures 
properly affected in heart towards their great Benefactor ; assembling 
together to express, in acts of worship, that gratitude, love, and re- 
verence which rhey owe him; and thus nourishing and promoting in 
one another an affectionate sense of his goodness ? Are not such dis- 
positions, and such a behaviour as this, intimately connected with 
all virtue? ' 

O comcy let ns worship and bow denms l^t us Icneel before 
our Maher. For he is our God; and we are the Jlock of his 
Enter into his gates with thanksgivings and his courts with praise. The 
prayer (f the upright is his delight. It cometk befot'e him as incense^ 
and the uplifting (f their hands as the evening sacrfke . — Having thus 
shown the rea^nableiicss of public worship with respect to O^, let 
us now, 

IL Consider its importance in another view, as it respects the 
world. When we surv^ the general state of mankind, we find them 
continually immersejii^ worldly affairs; busied about providing the 
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necessa^ of wli^ed in the pursuits of their pleasuaes, or 
^^rly prj^cuting tfl|(^yancem€ht of their interests. In su^ a 
sittiation nMings, a sfio^Pmeasiire of reflection might convince any 
oile^ that ^MHiout some rei^riB|^acred di^Sy and aomesolehm calls 
to^public worship, it were impHjfcle to preserve' in the world any 
sense of so foreign to tn?general current of thoyght, ^as fti 

invisible Governour, and a iiiture state. If it be of importance to tlic 
.peace and good order of society, that ^ere slioyld prevail among 
men the belief of One in the heavens, who is the protector of right- 
eousness and the avenger of crimes; if it be of importance mat . 
be taught to^lijok forward to a day of judgment)^ when they are t^|| 
brought to account for their most secret actions, and eternally ^ 
wa^l^ or punished, according as their conduct has^ be^ good or 
evil; if such principles as these, I say, be of consemiencd|lb ^e pub- 
lic welfare, they certainly enforce the authority ot public Worship, 
and prove the necessity of religious instruction. 

I speak now particularly with a view to the multitude, the 
moss and body of the people. We all know, how seldom fromic 
cation, or private instruction, they have the advantage of deriving 
sentiments of religion or morality. Early obliged to labour for their 
bread, they would remain all their days in gross ignorance of every’^ 
moral or sacred principle, were it not for those public s^semblies in 
which tliey hear of God, and Christ, and judgment, and Jieaven, and' 
hell. Shut up those temples to which they resort with reverence ; 
exclude them from the opportunities tliey now possess of receiving 
religious instruction, and imbibing religious ideas; and what can you 
expect them to become ? No other than a ferocious rabble, who^ set 
free from checks of conscience, and feai*s of divine vengeance, would 
be prone to every outrage which they could commit with impunity. 

It is well known that, in the early ages of the world, sages and legis- 
lators, who endeavoured to tame and to associate the bai'barous hordes 
of men, found it necessary for this purpose to have recourse to reli- 
gioh. By bringing the rude multitudes to worship together, and, at 
stated times and places, to join in hymns and songs to their deities, 
they gradually restrained them from violence, and trained tlicm to 
subordination and civilized life. 

During the progress of society in after-periods, religious assemblies 
at church continue, I am persuaded, to have a very considerable in- 
flue^ on the civilization and improvement of the people. Even 
iiu^^ndent of eifret upoii’their moral principles, by leading numbers 
to meet togetlier in an orderly way, and in their most decent 
appearahee, they tend to humanize and polish their manners. They 
strengthen the social connexions, and promote friendly intercourse 
among those who are in the same neighbourhood, and in the same 
hnes of life. < It must, at tlie same time, be a^ceable to evexy hu- 
mane mind to think, tliat one day in seven is allotted ftr rest to the 
poor from the% doily labours, and for such enjoyments of ease and 
comfort as their station affords. ^ It is the only day which gives them 
occasion to feel tliemselves as belongmg to ti^ s^c class of beings 
with their siiperioiirs ; when joining with theiP’m.the same acts of 

1 1 
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the di£fermce of ranks nhcessaril^^S^diices hiib^so- 
clety, it is surely fit that there be soi^^jtoions wheufepn cahmW 
with nian as a toother, fii order tto^he pride of ffie^^at 
checked ; and the* low may be taiji^tt'^that, if they disf^arge properly 
their appointed part, they hav^ reason to expect from Ihe Lord df 
tlic universe, the same rewards with the rich and the mighty. 

It will, 1 believe, be generally admitted that forms of public 
ship, n%d means of rdigious instruction, are importanl^ 6n seVil^l 
^;ounts, for the body of the people, and belong to the maintenanc^^^ 
W public safety tind order. But many who admit j|iis arg apt 
think, that to the common people alone they may be left. To per- 


pride of mk^he 

that, if they disf^arge properly 
►n to expect from 1the Lord df 


sons of litorah education and enlarged minds, what benefit can arise 
from toaimg what they already know ; and what, perhaps, is to be 
inculcated on them by those who are of inferiour capacity to them- 
selKgs ?— Admitting this plea of superiority which their vanity forms^ 
^d setting aside for the present any personal obligation they are 
under to worship God, I must ask such persons, how they can expect 
that religious assemblies will be long respected by the lower ranks of 
men, if by men of rank and education they arc discountenanced and 
forsaken ? Do not they know, that tliose lower ranks arc ready to 
copy the manners, and to follow the example, of their superiours in 
all things but assuredly in nothing more, than in what appears to 
‘set them free from restraint, and to gratify licentiousness r WhQe 
they acknowledge the importance, and even the necessity, of public 
religion to certain classes of men, do tliey nevertheless contribute by 
tlielr behaviour to defeat the end of public religion, and to annihilate 
that importance which they ascribe to it? — They are employed in 
framing laws and statutes for preventing crimes, and keeping the 
disorderly multitude within bounds ; and at the same time, by per- 
sonally discountenancing public worship, they-ure weakening, they 
are even abolishing, among the multitude, that moral restraint, whidi 
is of nnore genend influence upon maimers than all the laws they 
frame. In vain they complain of the dishonesty of servants, of the 
insolence of mobs, of tbu attacks of the highwayman. To all these 
disorders they liavo themselves K accessory. By their ofwn disre- 
gard of sacred iu^tutions, diey have disseminated profligacy among 
the people. They have broken down the fioocUgates which served tp 
resixniii the torrent; they have let it loose to ovf^rflow the land; and 
t)y the growing deluge may themselves be swept away. — But I must 
next argue upon a diflerent ground ; and proceed, - 

III. To set forth the importance of thotpublic woi^ship of«^6k)d to 
every individual in every rank of life. 'Vihiatever his station be, he 
is 5still a man ; and has the duties of d man to perfoim. Were his 
att^dance cm divine worship of no other effect, than to add ooun- 
teq^ance to a salutary institution, this alone would ren^r it his^'dUtj^. 
Baty moreover, we assert it to be his duty on bis own account; if it 
be the duty of every man to use theiproper means of preserving and^ 
fortifying his virtu^p AU the^Christian institutions have a dir^* 
tei^ency to this eim. They m serve to give warmth to piety, and 
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to a4d> 8ol6timity tp ^tue. 4>ery higHioq^dn, lade^ fh^ 
ix^an miist: have of hil^Ngpharactei^, who imagines dmv amraalf -ell 

worlds he stands in n<^ of iu> 

adHistfUice^^^bling hin^^k his part with propriety and dignity. 

^,The question, is not, '^^lethir^ersons of rank and education are 
to' learn any thing that is new to them, by frequenting the places of 
public worship? The ^eat principles of pie^ and morality are 
obyioiis imd easily known; and we sh^l readU^r admit, that tliere 
al$' inimy fb whom no new instruction is communicated in the house 
, of God^ But, my friends, the purpose of your going there is to l;aa» 

- known. trut]% recalled to your mind, and tiieur dormant infliie^^ 
awakeded ; is to have serious meditations suggested ; to have good 
dispositions raised ; to have the heart adjust^ to ^ cc^msed and 
tranquil frame. Is there any man of reason and reflects, wlio will 
not acknowledge such effects, as far as they follow from attendance 
on religious ordinances, to be of the most beneficial nature? These 
occasional cessations from the cares and anxieties of life, these inter* 
ruptions to the bustle and the passions of the world, in order to think 
and hear of eternity, are both a relief and an improvement to die 
mind. * By this retreat from its ordinary circle of thoughts, it is 
enabled to return, witli more clearness and more vigour, to the busi- 
ness of die wofld, after a serious and proper pause. 

But I must a^ the persons with whom I now reason, whether 
there be no other call to come to God’s house, dian to hear instruct 
tion there ? Is not the devout adoration of ^e God of heaven die 
principal object of our religious assemblies ; and is this what any man 
of reflection, and of sober mind, dare to make light of? In the temple 
of the Lord, the rich and the poor, the prince and the peasant, appear 

S suppliants alike for the protection and favour of the Almighty.— r 
peat and flourishing as thou mayest think thyself, know that thou 
standest as much in need of that protection, as the meanest of the 
crowd whom thou beboldest worshipping, with lowly reverence^ the 
God of their fathers. The sun of prosperity shines at presen^on thy 
head, and the favourable gale carries diee softly along the stream of 
life. But the Almighty needs only to give the word, and instantly 
the temp^t shall rise; and diy frail bark shall be driven into die 
ocean, and whelmed in the deep. In my prosperityj I said 1 shall 
neoer be moved. ThaUj Ijord, didst hide thy face^ and I "was troubled^ 
Look' up, with dread, to that awfiil hand of Providence which iS 
stret^ed . over your heads. Remember the instability of all human 
tiling y. remember it, and tremble, ye who despise the devout acknow- 
ledgment of Him who disposes of the human fate ! Though ye live 
many years qnd r^oice iti them aU^ remember the days of darkness i for 
they ^aU be many. ^ ^ 

But^after all that has been urged on this subject, I ^ sensible^ it 
mayjbe obgeej^, that many who make conscience of paying strict 
re^rd to the institutions of religion, do mot appear to have derived 
much benefit from them. They are not, it will be said, more im-* 
proved in moral conduct, and in the^proper djf^arge of the several 

* Ecclei. i^'s 
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tKa^ others >ho have been aj^trently i^He^ 

servi^ of the church. On the contn^, a form^ 
appea^to be substituted by many, in* the rooin^^|e^fi|Pmr 
loatterswf the law. — Though th|s should be ajnffi^,^i|j^sfKb 
farther man to show that human i^eakness, or corruption, ihay 'Hef^t 
the purpose of the most promising means of moral ii^pvement. 
ihat a superstitious attention to external worship, h^^X) dften * 
usurped the cliaracter, and supplanted the place, of rea^^^;i;rill ^ 
no^be denied. Admonitions against so dangerous on 

given too often. But because the best things have been* often 'mis- 
appued and abused, no argument thence arises for tlidr being under- 
valued, and thrown aside. So also reason, instruction, and discipline 
of evciy l^d, have been frequently perverted to bad erifls ; and yet 
their intrinsic worth and usefulness remain untouched and acknow- 
ledged. -^Besides this, it cannot be admitted that, because religious 
institutions produce not all the good that might be wished, and ho][^ 
for, they therefore do no good at all. This were a rash and ill-founded 
conclusion. If the morals of men are not always amended by them as 
they ought to luive been, there is reason, however, to think t^at they 
would have been worse without them. Some check is always given 
by them to open profligacy. Some assistance is ftirnished to good 
disiK)sitions of heart ; at least, to decency of manners. Even mo- 
mentary impressions of seriousness made on the thoughtless by the 
solemnities of religion, are not without their fruit. They leave gene- 
rally some trace behind them ; and when the traces are often renewed, 
they may be hoped, through the divine blessing, to form at last a 
deep impression on the mind. 

At the same time, I do not say that religious institutibns work 
upon the mind like a charm ; and that mere bodily attendance pn 
them will always ensure us of some profitable effect. Let the means 
that are employed, for the improvement of rational beings, be ever 
so powerful in tliemselves, much of their success will always depend 
on the manner in which they are received and applied. I shall 
therefore conclude my reasonings on this subject, with a few observ- 
ations concerning the dispositions requisite on our part, for deriving 
benefit from the public ordinances of religion. 

The ends for which we assemble in the house of God are two ; to 
worship God, and to listen to re%ious instructions. 

The public worship of God is me chief and most sacred purpose 
pf every religious assembly of Christians. Let it here be remem- 
bered, that it is not the uttering, or the hearing of certain words, 
that constitutes the worship of the Almighty. It is the heart that 
praises, or prays. If the heart accompany not die words diat are 
spok^ or heard, we offer the sacrifice of fooU. By the inattentive 
tnought, an^the giddy and wandering eye, we profane the temple 
of the Lord, and turn the. appearance of devotion into insult and 
mockery. 

With regard to religious instruction, attention and reverence are 
unquestionably due. All* religious and moral knowledge comes from 
Gofl. It is a light from heaven, first transmitted to man by the ori- 
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np.tuFe» and afterwards jq^e tQ^sl 
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son^ethnes be stronger, and sometimes fr^er, 
li^^inediums by^which it is conveyed. , But s^ as &r 
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a$ thelnstioictidns delivered fr^ the pulpit are* illuminawa by the 
ra;^fi^oi^^beaven, they are the truflis of God, and ought to bp re- 
ce^y^eii ^^uch. Refinements of vaiii philosophy, or intricatd^btil- 
(^ ^^^|ogical controversy, are undoubtedly not entitled to such 
when tlie great principles of natural Or rcveded reli- 
gion' ai^e discussed ; when the Important doctrines of the Gdipel 
concerning the life, and sufferings, and death of our blessed Redeeiuir 
are displayed ; or useful instructions regarding the regulation of lift, 
and the pioper discharge of our several duties, are the subjects 
brought into view ; it is not then the human speaker, but the divine 
authority, that is to be regarded. Hi 

In the speaker, many imperfections and infirmities may be dis- 
covered. Tlie discoveries of the Gospel are represented in Scripture, 
os a hidden treasure brought to light ; but, by the appointment of 
God, we have this treasure in earthen vessels* * It is not the spirit of 
curiosi|y that ought to bring us to church. Too often, it is to be 
feared, we assemble there merely as critics on the preacher ; critics 
on his sentiments, his language, and his delivery. But, such are not 
the dispositions which become us on so serious an occasion. It is 
yrith humility, with fairness, and candour, witli an intention to im- 
prove ourselves in piety and virtue, with a view to make personal 
application to our own character, that we ought to hear the word of 
God. — When we enter the sacred temple, let us ever consider our- 
selves as creatures surrounded with darkness, seeking illumination 
from Heaven ; as guilty creatures, imploring forgiveness from our 
judge; as frail and mortal creatures, preparing for tliat eternal habit- 
ation into which we know not how soon we are to pass. 

If with such sentiments and impressions we join in the worship of 
God, and the ordinances of religion, we may justly hope that they 
shall be accompanied to us with the divine blessing. It is the express 
precept of God, not to forsake the assembling of' oursehes together.’^ 
Gather together the people^ men^ womcn^ and children^ that they may 
hear^ and that they may team, and fear the Lord your God^ and observe 
to do all the wor^ of this law* % Enter his gates with thanksgivings and 
his courts with jn'aise* Give unto the loot'd the glory due to his name. 
— Tims hath God commanded, and he never commanded his people 
to seek his name in vain. For, where two or three are gathered toge-- 
tker ill his name^ out' Lord hath tolduSy that he is in the midst of them*^ 
God hath saids that he loveth the gates of Zion more than all Hie dwelC- 
ings of Jacob* |j The prayer of the upright is his delight. Both in their 
tempor^ and spiritual concerns, they may be most expected to prosper, 
who can say with the Psalmist in the Text, I/rrds I have loved the 
hMtation of^thy homes and the place where thine Jumour dwelleth* 

• 2 Cor. iv. 7. t Heb. x, 25. 

t Deut. XX3U. 12. § Matt, xvili. 20. 

, . t Faabai Ixuvii. 2. 
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SERMON LXIL ^ 

%>N THE FASHION OF THE WORLD PASSING AWAY. 

1 CoB.*vy. SI. 

— Tie fashion qf this world passetk away. 

To me this world so as not to abuse ity is one of the most important, 
aiicl^at the some time one of the most dillicult lessons which religion 
teaches. By so many desires and passions we are connected with 
the objects around us, that our attachment to them is always in 
hazard of becoming excessive and sinful. Hence religion is often 
employed in moderating this attachment, by rectifying our erroneous 
opinions, wmd instructing us in the proper value we ought to set on 
worldly things. Such was particularly the scope of the Apostle in 
this context He is putting the Corinthians in mind that their ttme 
shoit^ that every thing here is transitory; and therefore, that in 
all the different occupations of humim life, in weeping and rejoicing, 
and Jmying and possessing, they were ever to keep in view t^jjs con- 
sideration, that the fashion of thiswotld passeth away. The original 
expression imports the figure or form under which die world presents 
itself to us. The meaning is. All that belongs to this visible state is 
continually changing. Nothing in human affairs is fixed or stable. 
All is in motion and fluctuadon ; altering its appearance every mo- 
ment, and passing into some new form. Let us meditate for a little 
on the serious view which is here given us of the world, in order 
that we may attend to the Improvements which it suggests. 

1. The faction of the world passeth away, as the opinions, ideas, 
and manners of men are always changing. We look in vain for a 
standard to ascertain and fix any of these; in vain expect that what 
has been opptoved and established for a while, is always to endure. 
Principles which were of high authority among our ancestors are 
now exploded. Systems of philosophy, which were once universally 
Hceivod, and taught as infallible truths, are now obliterated and 
forgotten. Modes of living, beha\ mg, and emplojing time, the pur- 
suits of the busy, and the enteitainments of the gay, have been 
entirely changed. They were the offspring t*f fashion, the chil- 
dren of a day. When they had run their cottrse, they expired ; 
arJ weie succeeded by otlier modes of living, and thinking, and 
acting, which the gloss of novelty recommended for a while to tlie 
public taste. 

Wlieu we r^d an account of the manners and occupations, of the 
studies and opinions, even of our own countrymen, in some remote 
age, we seem ^ to be reading the history of a different world firom 
wliat we now inhabit. Commg downwards, through some gener- 
ations, a new fiice of things appears. Men begin to tlunk, and ac^ 
in a different train; and what we call refinement gradually opens. 
Airivinff at our own times, we consider ourselves as having widely 
< nlarged the sphere of knowledge on every side ; having formed 
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Ju^44ea& on evei^ subj^; Intying attained the proper standaird , If 
manners and behavtouf; and Wonder at the ignorance, the ui||buth- 
n^ aii(i^ rusticity of our forefathers. But, alas! what ap^ws to 
,nj^4^erfect^, 'shall in its turn pass away. Tlie next race, w^e they 
shdve us off the stage, will introduce their favourite discova^s and 
innovations ; and what we now admire as the height of improvement, 
may ill a few ages hence be considered as altogether rude and imper- 
iecl. As one wave effaces the ridge which the former had made on 
tl)^ sand by the sea-shore, so every succeeding age obliterates tiie 
ojiinions and modes of the age wiiich had gone before it. ^ke 
Jashim of the world is ever passing aw\ay. 

Let us only think of the changes which our own ideas and opi- 
iiioi>s undergo in the progress of life. One man differs not more 
from another,’ than the same man varies from himself in different 
periods of his age, and in different situations of fortune. In youth, 
and in opulence, every thing appears smiling and gay. Wc fly as 
on the wings of fancy ; and survey beauties wherever we cast our 
eye. But let some more years have passed over our heads, or let 
disappointments in the world have depressed our spirits ; and what 
a change takes place ! The pleasing illusions that once shone before 
us; thd^splendid fabrics that imagination had reared; the enchanting 
maze in which we once wandered with delight, all vanish and are 
forgotten. The world Itself remains the same. But its form, its 
appearance, and aspect, is changed to our view; its fashion^ as to us, 
hath passed away. 

II. While our opinions and ideas are thus changing within, the 
condition of all external things is, at the same time, ever changing 
without us, and around us. Wherever we cast our eyes ov®r the 
face of nature, or the monuments of art, wc discern the marks of 
alteration and vicissitude. We cannot travel far upon the earth, 
without being presented with many a striking memorial of the 
changes made by time. What was once a flourishing city, is now a 
neglected village. Where castles and palaces stood, fallen tow^ers 
and ruined walls appear. Where the msignificence of the great 
shone, and the mirth of the gay resounded, there, as the Prophet 
Isaiah describes, the awl and the raven now dwells thorns come up^ and 
the nettle and the branMe gt'Ow in the courts. — When we read the 
history of nations, what do we read but the history of incessant 
^evolution mid change? We behold kingdoms alternately rising 
and falling ; peace and war taking place by turns ; princes, heroes, 
and statesmen, coming forth in succession on the sUigc, attracting 
our attention for a little by the splendid figure they make, and then 
disappearing and forgotten. We see the fashion of the world assum- 
ing all its different forms, and, in all of them, passing away. 

But to historical annals there is no occasion ibr our having re- 
course. Let any one who has made some progress in life, recollect 
only what he has beheld passing before him in his own time. We 
have seen our country rise triumphant among the nations ; and we 
have seen it also humbled in its turn. We have seen in one hemi- 
sphere of die globe new dominions acquired ; and in another 
^ 1 I 4 
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and iprties shift through all their different rorms ; flUNdniinistra^^ 
tions,^ in succession, rise and fall. What were once^the gfrent 
theme|itof eager discussion, and political contest, are now for^^n. 
Fatheitf recount them to their children, as the, tales ^^Other times. 
New actors have come forth on the stage of the worl^'**' New objects 
have attracted the attention, and new intrigues engaged the passions, 
of men. New members fill the seats of justice; new ministers the 
temples of religion ; and a new world, in snort, in the course of a few 
years, has gradually and insensibly risen ^around us. 

When from tlie public scene we turn our eye to our own private 
connexions, the changes which have taken place in the fashion of the 
wrld^ must touch every reflecting mind with a more tender sensibi- 
lity. For where are now many of the companions of our early years ; 
many of those with whom we first began the race of life ; and whose 
hopes and prospects w'ere once the same with our own ? In iiecol- 
lecting our old acquaintance and friends, what devastations have been 
made by the hand of time ? On the ruins of our former connexions, 
new ones have arisen ; new relations have been formed ; and the cir- 
cle of those among whom we live, is altogether changecl from what it 
once was. Comparing our present situation with our fqnneir condi- 
tion of life; looking back to our father’s house, and to the scenes of 
youth ; remembering the friends by whom w'e were trained, and the 
tamily in which we grew up ; who, but with inward emotion, recol- 
lects those days of former years, and is disposed to drop the silent 
tear, when he views the fashion of the ^rld thus always passifig 
away / 

III. Not only our connexions with all things around us change, 
but our own life, through all its stages and conditions, is ever passing 
away. How just, and how affecting is that image, employed in the 
sacred writings to describe the state of man, wc spend our years as a 
tale that is tddl * It is not to .my thing great or lasting that human 
life is compared ; not to a monument that is built, or to an inscrip- 
tion that is engraved ; not even to a book that is written, or to a 
history that recorded ; but to a taley which is listened to for a 
little ; where the word»ai*e fugitive and passing, and where one inci- 
dent succeeds and hangs on another, till, by insensible transitions, we 
are brought to the close ; a talcy which in some passages may be 
amusing, in others, tedious ; but, whether it amuses or fatigues, is 
so(ni told, and soon forgotten. Thus, year steals upon us after year. 
Life is never standing still for a moment; but continually, though in- 
sensibly^ sliding into a new form. Infancy rises up fast to childhood; 
childhood to youth ; youth passes quickly into manhood ; and th^ 
grcy liaur and the faded look are not long of admonishing us, that old 
age is^t hand. In tliis course, all generations run. The world is 
made up of unceasing rounds of transitory existence. Some gener- 
ations are coming forward into being, and others hastening to leave 
it. v,'inhe stream which caiTies us all along, is ever flowing with a 
cuFjcent^ though with a still and noiseless course. The dwellf 
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Jup^piii^ is continMl^ emptying, and, by a fretti sufi^ssioa 

"''of iiAabitaiiii^bntinuany filling nnewt TAe Tnemary of mangf^sith 
like ^ remembrance qf^a guest hath tarried but one n^ht. 

^s^lbe life of man, considered in its duration, thus fleets and^iusses 
away, so, d^rjoig the ^e it lasts, its condition is perpetually^ang- 
ing. It aflbf^ us nothing on which we can set up our rest; no 
enjoyment or possession which we can properly call our own. When 
we liave begun to be placed in such circumstances as we desired, and 
wish our lives to proceed in the same agreeable tenour, how often 
comes some unexpected event across^ to disconcert all our schemes of 
happiness ? Our healtli declines ; our friends die ; our families are 
scattered ; something or other is not long of occurring, to show us 
that tile wheel must turn round ; the fashion of the world must pass 
away. Is tlicre any man who dares to look to futurity with an eye 
of confident hope ; and to say, that, against a year hence, he can 
pron||sc being in the same condition of health or fortune a$ he is at 
pi’eseht ? llie seeds of climige are every-where sown in our state ; 
and the very causes that seemed to promise us security, are often 
secretly undermining it. Great iumc provokes tlie attacks of envy 
and reproach. High health gives occasion to intemperance and 
disease.^ llie elevation of the mighty never fails to render tlieir con- 
dition tottering; and that obscurity which shelters the mean, exposes 
them, at the same time, to become the prey of oppression. So com- 
pletely is the fashion of this world made by Providence for change, 
and prepared tor passing away. In the midst of this instability, it 
were some comfort, did human prosperity decay as slowly as it rises. 
By slow degrees, and by many intervening steps, it rises. But 
one day is suilicient to scatter, and bring it to nought. I might add, 

IV^ That the world itself in "which we dw'ell, the basis of all our 
present enjoyments, is itself contrived for change, and designed to 
pass away. While the generations of men come forth in their turns, 
like troops of succeeding pilgi'ims, to act their part on this globe, the 
globe on which they act is tottering uiuler their feet. It was once 
overflowed by a deluge. It is shaken by eai'thquakes ; it is under- 
mined by subterraneous fires ; it carries many a ms^k of havhig 
suflered violent convulsions, and of tending to dissplutidn. Revela- 
tion informs us, that there is a day approaching, in thehcavefis 
shall pass away with a great noise; the elements shall melt with fervent 
heat ; and the eaHh and the wofks therein shalt he burnt up. When 
this destined hour, arrives, the fashion if the woi'ld shall have finally 
2^ast away. Immortal spirits shall then look back upon this world, 
as w'e do at present on cities and empires, which were once mighty 
a^d flourishing, but now ore swept from existence, and their place is 
1^0 more to be found. 

I SHALL insist no longer on this representation of tilings. Enough 
has been said, to show that the fashion of the worldy in evjery sense, 
passes away., .Opinions and. manners, public afiairs and private con- 
cerns, the life of man, the conations of fortune, and the earth itself on 
wb^i we dwell,, are all changing around us. — Is.every thing, then, 
with which wc are eonneeted, passing and transitory? Is the whole 
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State of xnan^no more than a dream, or fleeting vision Is be brougl^ 
forth to be only the child of a day? Are we thrown into a rivery 
where all flows, and nothing stavs ; wherewe have no means of resist* 
ing the current; nor Can reach any firm groiUnd, on which to rest 
our foot?*— No, jny brethren; man was not doomed so un*« 

happy ; nor made by his Creator so much in vain. There are three 
fixed and permanent objects, to which I must now call your atten- 
tion, as the great supports of human constancy amidst this fugitive 
state. Though this world changes and passes away, virtue and good- 
ness never change; God nev^ changes; heaven and immortality 
pass not away. 

Firsfi Virtue and goodness never change. Let opinions and man- 
ners, conditions and situations, in public and in private life, alter as 
they will, virtue is ever the same. It rests on the immoveable basis 
of Eternal Truth. Among all the revolutions of human things, it 
inamtaiiis its ground ; ever possessing the veneration and este|pn of 
mankind, and conferring ou the heart, which enjoys it, satis^tiun 
and peace. Consult the most remote antiquity. Look to the most 
savage nations of the earth. How wild, and how fluctuating soever 
the ideas of men may have been, this opinion you will find to have 
always prevailed, that probity, truth, and beneficence, form tlie ho- 
nour Olid the excellency of man. In this the philosopher and the 
savage, the warrior and the hermit, join. At this altar all have wor- 
shipped. Their offerings may have been unseemly. Their notions 
of virtue may have been rude, and occasionally tainted by ignorance 
and superstition ; but the fundamental ideas of moral worth have ever 
remained the same. 

Here tlien is one point of stability, affected by no vicissitudes of 
time and life, on which we may rest. Our fortunes may change, and 
our friends may die ; but virtue may still be our o\fM ; and as long 
as this remains, we are never miserable. T/ll I die I will not reniavc 
mif integtihj from me. My righteomness I holdfast^ and will not let it 
go. My heaH shall not reproac h me so lofig as I live. * He who, 
with the holy man of old, can hold this lon^age, may with undis- 
tui:bed mind survey time flying away, life ckcaying, and the whole 
fashion of tbe world changing around him. He hath within himself 
a source of consolaiion and hope, independent of all earthly objects. 
Every terrestrial glory sparkles only for a little, with transient bright- 
ness. But virtue shines with eternal and unalterable splendour. It 
derives its origin from heaven ; and partakes both of the lustre, and 
the ;Stability, of celestfSil objects. It is the bright?iess of the everlasting 
light; the unspotted mirror of God, and the image of his goodness. 

. In the second place, God never changes. Amidst the unceasli^ 
vicissitude of earthly things, there remains at the head of the universe 
ah .fitamal Protector of virtue, whose throne is established for ever. 

him there is no variableness, neither <my shadow ^ turning; no 
'^jb^tanicy of purpode, and no decay of wisdom or of power. We 
K^pw that he lovied righteousness from the beginning of days, and 
.that he ^ill continue to love it unalterably to the last* Foreseen by 

* Jdb, ktU. 5» a. - 
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bimwteevefjrreVoltt^n whi^ tbecourseof 11^ has ptbdac^* All 
the changes which^iqppm m the state of natuie, or the life of itieny 
were comprehended m hia^dcS^ree. How much soever worldly things 
may cliangejn themsSves, they are all united in his plan; they con* 
stitute one ^eat system or whole, of which he is«the Author; and 
which, at its final completion^ shall appear to be perfect. His do- 
minion holds^ together, in a continued chain, the successive variety 
of human events ; gives stability to things that in themselves are fine- 
toating; gives constancy even to qf the mrld while it is 

passing away. Wherefore, though all things change on earth, and 
we ourselves be involved in the general mutability, yet as long as, 
with trust and hope, we look up to the Supreme Being, we rest on 
the rock qf ages^ and are safe amidst every change. We possess a 
fortress to which we can have recourse in all dangers ; a refuge under 
all storms ; a dWellhig-place in all generations. 

InMic third and last place, Heaven and immortality pass not away. 
The fleeting scenes of this life arc to be considered as no more than 
an introduction to a nobler and more permanent order of things, 
when man shall have attained tlie maturity of his being. This is 
what reason gave some ground to expect ; what revelation has fully 
confirmed ; and in confirming it, has agreed with the sentiments and 
anticipations of the good and wise in every age. We are taught to 
believe, that what we now behold, is only the first stage of the life of 
man. We are arrived no ferther than the threshold; w^e dwell as in 
the outer courts of existence. Here, tents only are pitched; taber- 
nacles erected for the sojourners of a day. But, in die region of 
eternity, all is great, stable, and unchanging. There, the mansions 
of the just are prepared ; there, the city which hath fomdatims is 
built ; there is established, the kingdom which cannot he mooed. Herej^ 
every thing is ki stir and fluctuation ; because here good men con- 
tinue not, but pass onward in the course of being. There, all is 
serene, sternly, and orderly; because there remainetn the final rest of 
the people of God. Here, all is conrupted by our folly and guilt ; and 
of course must be transient and vain. But there, purchased by the 
death, and secured by the resurrection, of the Son of God^ is an,Vn- 
heritance incomiptibley und^edj and that fadeth not away. Tliere 
reigns that tranquillity which is never troubled. There shines that 
sun which never sets. There flows that river of pleasures, w'hich is 
always unruffled and pure. Lookhig forward to those divine hfibita^ 
tions", the changes of the present world disappear to the eye of faith ; 
and a good man becomes ashamed of suflering himself to be dejected 
byi^what is so soon to pass away. 

%ucii are the objects you ought to oppose to the transient fashion 
qf the world; Virtue, and God; and Heaven. Fixing your regard 
on these, you will have no reason to complain of the lot of num, or 
the world's mutability. — The design of the preceding representation 
which I gavejhf the world, was not to indulge'vain declamation; to 
r^ise fruiuess* melancholy; or to throw an unnecessary doud over 
human life: But to show Ae moderation r^uisite in our attaching 
to the world; and, ht the same time^ to point out the higher objects 
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both of att^tion and oonscdadoat 

and changeable as all human thliigs cunopi§^ein 9 however, we 
iqust at present act our part; to them'llN^wtoeturn from religious 
jBMI^tation. They are not Mow the regard m any Cb;^tian ; for 
i^nn the scene which Providence has appointed ai^^^sent for 
his activity, and his duty. Trials and dangers they <^n pre- 
sent to him ; but amidst these he will safely hold his cwse, if, when 
engaged in worldly affiiirs, he keep in view those divine objects which 
1 £ive been setting before hini.^ Let him ever retain connexion with 
Virtue, and God, and Heaven! By them let his conduct be regu- 
lated,, f^^d his constancy supported. So shall he u&r this world with- 
out abuStiig iL lie shall neither droop under its misfortunes, nor be 
vainly dated by its advantages ; but through all its changes shall 
carry iva equal and steady mind ; and in the end shall receive the 
accomplishment of the promise of Scripture, that though the wot Id 
pasbeth awatf^ and the hist thetcof^ he that doeth the wtU of Go^shaU 
abide fat evet\’* % 


SERMON LXIII. 

ON TRANgUILLITY OF MIND. 

n 

PsALSf XV. 5. 

— He that doeth these things shall never be mooed. 

ll^jRANijuiLLiTY of mind, or, in the words of the Text, a mind not 
inmed or disquieted by the accidents of life, is undoubtedly one of die 
greatest blessings that we can possess on eaith. It is here mentioned 
as the rewaiid of the man, whose character hod been described in this 
psalm, Ks l<^ading a viituous li^f^ and discharging his duty towaids 
God mid lii< neighbour. It is /iideed the ultimate aim, to which the 
wislaft^^ the wise and reflecting have ever been directed, that with a 
lUhiKl ui^sturbed by anxieties, cares, and fears, they might pass then 
days in a pleasing serenity. Tht*v justly concluded tliat, liy eiijoj- 
iog themselves in peace, uicy would enjoy, to the greatest advantage, 
aU jhe comforts of life that came within theii reach. 

happy tranquillity, the multitude conceive to be mo»t readily 
attainable by mcaiti of wealth, or, at least, of an easy foitunc ; which 
tllS^niagine wou|^ set them above all the ordiiituy disturbances c>f 
it has some effect for this purpose, cannot be de^fed* 
P^er^^ai^ straitened circumstances are often inconsistent 'Mtli 
T#be destitute of those conveniences that suit our rank 
; to be burdened *%ith anxiety about rngki^ provision 
^ passes overour^head ; instead of bringing coip^* 

inily who look up to us for^aid, to beholdNiiir^elYes sur- 
fth UieSr wants and complaints, are circumstances which 
t0tffive much uneasiness to eveigr feeling mind* To take 
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measures, therefe^^ <i ooiupetoit fortune by laudable 

means, is wise anSp!jD|pr.»^vp!ntt<e negligence of our aifiurs, and in- 
diiSsrence about our^dlii|)^ibibfeumstande^ is, for the most part the 
consequent of some vice, or some folly. — At the same time, rimte 
observe iSBWthe attainment of opulence is no certain method 
taining iraAquillity. Embarrassments and vexations often attend it ; 
and long estplAience has shown, that tranquillity is far from being 
always found among the rich. Nay, the higher that men rise in the 
world, the greater degrees of power, and distinction which tliey ao 
quire, they are often the farther removed from internal peace. The 
world affords so many instances of miseries abounding in tht^ higher 
ranks of life, that it were needless to enlarge on a topic so generally 
known and admitted. 

Assuming it, therefore, for an undoubted truth, that the nisfe pos- 
session of me goods of fortune may be consistent with the Want of 
inward tranquillity, we must look around for other more certain 
grounds of it. We must inquire whether any line of conduct can 
be pointed out, which, independent of external situation in the world, 
shall tend to make us easy iu mind ; shall either bestow, or aid, that 
tranquillity which all men desire. The remaining part cf this Dis- 
course shall be employed in suggesting, with great plainness of 
speech, such directions as appear to me most material on this im- 
portant subject. 

Twl Jit St direction which 1 have to suggest is. That we imitate the 
character of the man who is described in this Psalm as talking 
rightly^ nwrking righteousness^ and speaking thettuth^ as he t/nnketh in 
his heaHt that we study to preserve a clear conscience, and to lead h 
virtuous and honourable, at least an inoffensive and innocenly life. 
Of such a man only it can be said, that, doing these t/iit^Sf he sMdf 
never be mooed. So great is the power of conscience over every human 
being, that the remembrance of crimes never fails to overthrow trail- 
quilli^of mind. Be assured, that he who defrauds hi|i^ne^;hbour, 
who has ensnared the innocent, has violated his trust, or his 

friend, shall never enjoy within himself undisturbed quiet. evil 

deeds will at times recur to his thoughts, like ghosts risijD^ up in 
black array before him to haunt his couch. Even the sensei of a 
foolish and trifling conduct, of a life past in idleness and dissipation 9 
by which, though a man has not been guilty of great crimes, he hoSt 
however, wasted his substance, mis-spent his time, and brflught upon 
himself just reproach ; even this, I say, is sufficient to Create mWch 
uneasiness and disquiet to the heart Let him, thcfrfore, who 
tO^qnjoy tranquilli^, study, above all things, to aQ on irrqjiro^mble 
* part With comfort he will rest his head on his jj^Iow at nigfa|^ 
when he is consdkms that throughout the day he^hfii oeen doingHbis 
duty towards God and mau: nmenffionc of the transactions of that 
day come-back, in painful lemembrance, to uph&id huUf^^ To this 
testiii^y of a^goed conscience, let him be able^ ^ 
hr Ae second places To join humble trust in tlfo fovouc^F God. 
As, die»bjest endeavw^ we can use, no man’s behaviour will be 
entirely fauldess, it is'essennidi to peace of mind, that we have dome 
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by H^en. Thi^ inf^U^ all^^Wties ^ 
tb^ are required:h|j^^| gospel; the fisiJ^fuldi^argeo€||U dalles 
is ibsolutely necessl^ ror delivering ns from those feaw^lof another 
wdtld, which) if not allayed) are sufficient to banish all tranquillity 
from ^e heff|:t Our religious principles must at the .same time be 
sound and pure; and careAiUy preserved from the taint of superstitioi^ 
whose gloomy horrours, taking possession of weak and ill-informed 
mindS) convert what they mistake for religion) into a source of 
misery;^ Moreover, it is necessary, that we be able to place trust 
^ God, not only as our future Judge, but as the present Uovemour 
^ human affairs. So unchain is the continuance of every earthly 
comfof^ that he who reposes no confidence in the Supreme Disposer 
of..eyen^ must be oflen disquieted and dejected. He alone possesses 
firm tranquillity, who, amidst all human vicissitudes, looks up, with 
settled trust, to an Almighty Ruler, as to one under whose ^nduct 
he is safe. To him alone belong that happy privilege, dcsciwed by 
the Psalmist: He shall not be c^aid of evil tidings; his heart isjixedf 
trusting iti'^ihe Lord. • • • . c., 

I have pointed out the primary and essential foundations of tr^i(|, 
quillity; virtuous Conduct, good principles, and pious dispositions* 
At tlie same time, a man may be both pious and virtuous, and yet, 
through some defects in the management of his mind and temper, 
mw not possess that happy serenity and self-enjoyment, which ought 
to De the portion of virtue and piety. Instances of this will occur to 
-eyery one who is acquainted with the world. We too often behold 
perSI;>ns, whose principles, and whose moral conduct, are in the main * 
unexceptionable, leading an uncomfortable life; ihrou^ fretfulness 
of t^per, peevishness of manners, or suUenness of disposition. 
There is, therefore, some discipline to be studied; there are some 
subsidiary parts of character to be attended to, in order to give pietpr 
and yirtue their full effect for conferring tranquillity. To the consi- 
deradon of these secpndary means 1 now proceed. Let^ me .then 
advise you. 

In, the third place, To attend to the culture and improvement of 
your minds. A fund of usefiil kimwledge, and a stock of ideai^ 
afford 'Inuch advantage for the enjoyment of tranquillity. I do not 
mean/ that every man must study to become deeply learned.; The 
situation or man 39 iwould ^ot allow it. llie taste, and the habits ^of 
prevent it. But what I mean is, that every man who wishes 
to fend p comfortable life, dmuld provide for himseli^ as mutb W he-g 
by Ul^ns of observation, reading, and reflecting^ a lar^e field of^ 
In a mind absolutmy vacant^ traoauilli^ is sddom 
tcio oftak will be. 611ed tup twd desire, and 
. Whereas the. mind of a wise man is a kingdon^ to itseiC 
1^, ^>m*lan!i^oly hours, he finds^a^niys i^toour^ whhw 
^ which he can turn for r^eC^jj^thttw ate many oocasioDS 
Ktemal objects afford no pleas^gB» is cndy by bemg..id:d» toj^ 
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rest on the «ntertt||nent8 hims^ fab tfaelimy 

one can pass his Lit m0^tec«niM|id for 

the same purpose, ^ 

In the plaoeTThait *fire be always Cj)u^ijsl)d^ to provide pr<^r 

employment for our time. Regular industry and labour, with inteir* 
vals of ease, is perhaps the state most conducive of any to tranquillity. 
If our station give no call to industry, it wifi be profitable ^at we 
study to have some end or object in view, to which our attention shall 
be mrected. Relaxation from intense or incessant pursuit, is requisite 
for comfort But if relaxation degenerate into tot&l idleness, it 
becomes in a high degree adverse to tranquillity. Every man by his^^ 
nature is formed, more or less, for action. In a mind that is entird||^ 
quiescent, and that has no object to puti^itjuto motion, instead of se* 
enjoyment, there will be constant languor, tediousness, and mise^. 
Life stagnates in such a situation, like a pool of dead waters ; 
the man becomes a burden to liimself. Violent and daiigerQtts pto* 
suits, ^hicb distract and embroil those who are engaged in th4ii^ I 
cannot be understood to recommend. Every one sees hoW foreign 
these are to a state of tranquillity. ^ But, in the ordinary tenour of 
calm and easy life, I would advise everyone to have some end before 
him; some object which shall bring the mind into action, and fill up 
the vacuities of time. Provided me object be innocent, and of no 
unsuitable or degrading nature, it may answer this purpose, though 
it should not be in itself of high importance. It is better for the 
mind to hhve some determinate direction given it, than to be always 
left floating, as it were, in empty space. — But about whatever objects 
we are employed, it is still more material to tranquillity, that, in the 
Ji/fA place, We learn to govern our passions, ^ese are the 
most frequent disturbers of our peace. Necessary as their impulse 
is to give activity to the mind, yet if they are not kept in subordin- 
ation to reason, they speedily tlirow all things into coidusion. ^Such 
of them as belong to the malignant and unsocial class, evidently tend 
to produce vexation and disquiet Against suffering these to gain 
possession of the heart, admonition is scarcely necessary. But I 
must admonish you, that c\en those which are accounted of an innocent 
nature, and wliich therefore may lay hold of virtuous minds, if they 
obtain the entire mastery, are sufficient to overthrow the tranquillity of 
life. Let every one, therefore, Vho values that tranquillity, study to re- 
tain moderation and self-command, even in the midst of passions which 
have a fair and bland appearance. He will find that the gratification 
of any one of them, compensates not that perpetual slavery to which 
it wfil reduce him, when it becomes inmrdinate. 

I have fiurther to admonish you, that this self-command is parti- 
cularly necessary in all ffiat relates to habitual temper. Even whm 
strong passions are out of the question, those slmht emotions which 
ruffle or sour the temper, are sufficient, by their frequent recurrence 
to poison all self-enjoyment would possess a tranquil 

stat^ must, above aU thh|», cultivate calmness and gentleness of 
'disposition. He ought|9||[i|Knaily to cultivate it in that society, 
%hether domestic or Social, with which he has most frequent inter- 
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course. Vfk all kiioM tiia( thdN ^ thoustod^jyho in public^ and 
in formal Gpmpaiue9»4imMg||to be all gendendl^^ sweetness, but 
who, at home, a gjljtf BP^eir nearest ramns, give vent, with 
freedom, to the*mH|(|ijl^ and peevish disp< 3 B|[Qns. ^ Such persons 
are not likely to ^o^Slmch real comfort. iW it is in the d^y and 
familiar intercourse of life, that temper chiefly raerts its power, mther 
for promoting or for disturbing the tranquillity of our days. On 
occasions when men come closest together, if, instead of meeting in 
.sihooth contact, they rub and grate on one another, the feelings pro- 
dticed on botjl sides are of the most offensive and displeasing kind. 
Nothing con be assumed as a more certain axiom, than that fr ^ho 
allows either inordinate passions, or a cross temper, to goveMfkim, 
must, though he should Jewess all that flourishing fortune can be- 
stow, be p stranger to tranqmllity. ' 

In the sivth place. Let me advise you never to expect too much 
irom the world. High hopes, and florid views, are grcalF*eneniies to 
tranquillity. When rashly indulged, they are constantly producing 
disappointments. Their indulgence, in the Qiean time, oil!basions 
discontent with our present situation | and he who is discontented 
cannot be^happy. One* of the ^rst lessons, both of religion and 
wisdom, is, to moderate our expectations and hopes ; and not toltet 
forth on the voyagd of life, like men who expegt to be always car- 
ried forward with a ftvourable gale. Let your views be suited to 
your rank and station in the world ; and never soar fantastically be- 
yond them. Content yourselves with ^ber pleasures, and form your 
relish to them. Be thankful when you are fl:ee from pain, though 
you be not in the midst of high enjoyment. Be satisfied, if the padi 
you*trend be easy and* smooth, though it be not strewed with flowers. 
Iliiinnn life admits not of continued pleasure ; nor is it always ren-^ 
deied happy by great exaltation. Remember, that it is a middle 
region'which is the native station of tranquijility. Jt neither aspires 
td time heights of the atmospheie where the thunder is formed, nor 
ciceps always on the ^ound. Affoct not, on every occasion, to put 
youriihlves forward. Be* content to retire sometimes into the shade; 
and allow others to take tlieir proper place. — It will be easily seen, 
that I speak not now to the ambitious and aspiring; but to those who 
value tranquillity more tlian iq>lendid appear.uice in the world. 

Such persons ! also advise, while they expect not too much from 
the woiid, neither^ to form too high expectations from the cha- 
racters of those on whose ^i]jaDM}shi^ they rest, .md with whom it is 
their lot tabe connected, eimm in social or domestic illations. Xf 
you have lookefl for perfectipui any where, you will find yoursdf die* 
appointed; and the consequence of this disappointment will be^'^that 
friendship will cooV and disghst succeed. If you wish to enjoy com- 
fort igi dhy o€ your ooiinexions, take your fmlow-creatures as they 
ar% and lohk ftov their iin|forfections to appear. You know you 
have^your own; bear with thosse of others, as you exp^ that mey 
ar^to bear with you. ^ no one iswithout his fiiflings, fewalsoare 
void of amiable quidjUi^ Select for ^companions, those who 
have the greatest sfam ofsuch qualities ; ana vattia them accordingly! 
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a wordf ni^ tho'best.^tlis wwld^ p ^ finSi it Reckon 
both on the stattf^human life) and of meO) as mixed, 

and chequered witijfjpjbd and evil. ^ in your eye 

eueh viewe of tiling you will be best fdqniQw;, those equal spiritsf, 
and that refUK>nabYe iiisposition of mind, *%}iich* make the basis of 
tranquillity# shall only add, as my 
S^aki and last, advice on tliis subject. To mix retreat with the 
active business of the world, and to cultivate habits of serious thought 
^nd recollection. I before advised those who are not partieulfcrjly 
engaged in active life, to form to tliemselvcs some object of purlhit, 
in ^er to furnish proper employment to time and thought. But 
tha great multitude of men are in a different situation. Industry is 
required of them; business and cares press; and active pursuits 
occupy their closest attention. He wm, in this situation, *,|iOurs him- 
self forjh incessantly on the world, cannot escape partaking much of 
its distiShance and trouble. Amidst bustle, intrigue, and dissension, 
he must pass many an uneasy hour. Here an enemy encounters 
him ; ^ere, a rival meets him. A suspicious friend alarms him one 
hour ; an un^atefiil one provokes him the next. 1 do not recom- 
mend, that, for these reasons, he who &J.udies tranqiffllity should 
retire from all public business, and forsake the haunts of men. This 
were tlie retreat of a monk, not of a good a^d^a wise man. Tran- 
quillity were too dearly purchased by the neglect of those duties 
which belong to a man, and a Christian. Nor indeed in absolute 
seclusion from tlie world is tranquillity ever found. On the contrary, 
when the human min^ is cut off from those employments for which 
it was designed by nature and Providence it preys on itself^ and en- 
genders its own misery. Tranquillity is always most likely to be 
attained, when the business of the world is tempered with thoughtful 
and serious retreat. Commwie with your hearts on your bedy a7id be 
stilU Leaving this world to itself, let there be seasons wh^ you 
devote to yourselves and to God. Reflection and meditatioiq^IlAy 
the workings of many unquiet passions ; mid place us at a diatance 
from the tumults of the world. When thh mind has cithei^been 
ruffled or cast down, on intercourse witli God and heaven we find a 
sanctuary to which we can retreat. In the hours of contemplation 
and devotion, a good man enjoys hbiiself in peace. He beholds 
nobler objects, than what worldly men con behold. lie assumes a 
higher character. He listens tp the voice of^ature and of God; 
and from this holy sanctuary comes forth with a mind fortified agoinst 
the little disturbances of the world. I^uch habits, therefore, cannot 
bp too much recommended to the lovers of tranquillity, as powerful 
Xttbsidiaiy tneatosT for attaining that happy statel 

I iiAVK thus pointed out what appears to mq the discipline of reli- 
gion and wisdom for tranquillity of mind. He that doeth these things 
shall never be moved. — During the eaaly periods of hfe, vivid sens- 
ations of pleasure are the sole objects thought worthy of pursuit. 
Mere ease and cq(muess are despised, as the portion of the aged only, 
and the feeble. Some loiter acquaintance ^i^ the world, witli its 
disappointed hopqp.and fellMious pleasured, teaches almost all men, 

K K 
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by degrees, to vish for trMq[iiH}tty aUd peace. But you must not 
imagine, that these are bleirio^ which will drc|( on men of their 
own accord, as soon as they be^ to desire them. No : the thought* 
less and the profligsOs IriD ever remain strangerif to them. Hiey will 
remain the sport of «very accident that occurs to derange their minds, 
arid to disturb their life. -—The three gr^t miemies to tranquilli^ 
are. Vice, Superstition, and Idleness : Vice, which poisons and dis- 
tnA tthe mind with bad passions ; Superstition, which fills it with 
InMaary terrours; Idleness, w{iich loads it with tediousness anJ 
It is only by following the path which eternal Wisdom has 
pointed out, that we can arrive at the blessed temple of Tranquillity, 
and obtain a station tliere : By doing, or at least endeavouring to do, 
our duty to God and man; by^quiring a humble trust in the mercy 
and favour of God through Jesus Christ ; by cultivating our minds, 
and properly employing our time and thoughts ; by governing our 
passions and our temper ; by correcting nil unreasonable expectations 
from the world, and from men ; and, m the midst of wordly business, 
habituating ourselves to eatlqi ||Wtreat and serious recollection. — By 
such means as these, it may be noped, that, through the divme bless- 
ing, our d^s shall flow in a stream as unruffled as the human state 
admits. 7%e •wicied are liKe the troMed sea^ when tt cannot rest* 
But the work of righteousness is peace / and the ^ect of righteousness 
is quietness and assurance Jbr ever. * 
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ON THE MISFORTUNES OF MEN BEING CHARGEABLE ON 
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THEM- 


Proverbs, xix. 3. 

The foolishness of man perverteth hn way^ and his heatt frettefh against 

the Lord* 

How many complaints do we hear from every quarter, of the misery 
and distress that fill the woild ! In these the high and the low, the 
young and the uged, join ; and, since the beginimig of time, no topic 
has been more fertile of declamation than the vanity and vexation 
which man is appointed to suifor. But are we certain that this vex- 
ation, and this vanity, is altd|gether to be ascribed to the appointment 
of Heaven ? Is there rio ground to suspect, ^al man hiwelf is the 
chief and immediate author of his own sufferings ? What the Text 
plainly suggests is, that it is common for men to complain ground- 
lessly gt nGvidence ; that they are prone to accuse God for Uic evils 
of Kt^ when in reason they ought to accuse themselves ; and that 
afteir uieir foolishness hath perverted thmr woof^ and made them un- 
derm the consequences of their own misconduct, tflly impiouslyy^^ 
in heart agmnsi the Lord. This is the doctrine which I now purpose 

* Isaiah, aiiii. 17. ^ 
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to illustrate in order to silence the seeptici and to ctAck a repining 
and irreligious splint I shall for this end make some observations, 
first, on the external, and next^ upon the internal, condition of man; 
and then conclude mth such serious and useful improvement as the 
subject will naturally suggest ^ 

1. Let us consider the external condition of man. We find him 
placed in a world, where he has by no memis the disposal of the 
events that happen. Calamities sometimes befal the worthiest j 
die best, which it is not in their power to prevent, and where new 
is left them, but to acknowledge afid to submit to the high hand 
Heaven. For such visitations of trial, many good and wise reasons 
can be assigned, which the present subject leads me not to discuss. 
But though those unavoidable calamities make a part, yet they make 
not the chief part, of the vexations and sorrows that distr&s human 
life. A multitude of evils beset us, for the source of which we must 
look to another quarter. — No sooner has any thing in the health, or 
in the circumstances of men, gone cross to their wish, than they b^in 
to talk of the unequal distribution of the good things of this life ; they 
envy the condition of others ; they repine at their own lot^ and fret 
agauist the Ruler of the world! 

Full of these sentiments, one man pines under a brolcon constitu- 
tion. But let us ask him, whether we can, fairly and honestly, 
assign no 'cause for this but the unknown decree of Heaven? Has 
he cTuly valued tlie blessing of health, and always observed the rules 
of virtue and sobriety ? Has he been moderate in his life, and tem- 
perate in all his pleasures ? If now he be only paying the price of 
his former, perhaps his forgotten, indulgences, has he any title to 
complain, os if he were suffering unjustly? Were you to survey 
the chambers of sickness and distress, you would find them peopled 
with the victims of intemperance and sensuality, and with the chil- 
dren of vicious indolence and sloth. Among the thousands who 
languish there, you would find the proportion of innocent sulBferers 
to be small. You would see faded youth, premature old age, and 
the prospect of an untimely grave, to be the portion of miutitudes 
who, in one way or other, have brought those evils on themselves ; 
while yet these martyrs of vice and folly have the assurance to 
orraign the hard fate of man, and to fret against the Lord. 

But you, perh^s, complain of hardships of another kind ; of the 
injustice of the world; of the poverty which you suffer, and the 
discouragements under which you labour ; of tlid crosses and dis- 
appointments of which your life has been doomed to be full. — Be- 
fore you give too much scopd'lio your discontent, let me desire you 
to reflect impartially upon your train of life. Have not sloth, 
or pride^ or ill-temper, or sinful passiohs, misled you often firom the 
path of sound and wise conduct? Have you not been wanting to 
yourselves in improving those opportunities which Providence offered 
you, for bettering and advancing your state? If vou Imve chosen 
to indulge your h^our, or your taste, in the gratincations of indo- 
lence Or pleasur^ can you complain, because others, in preference 
to'you, have obtained those advantages which naturally belong to 
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Ubefal laboursi) «aiid honourable pursuits? Have not the consequences 
of some false steps, into which your passions, or your pleasures, have 
bi^iayed you, pursued you tlirough much of your life; tainted, per* 
hajis, your character, involved yon m embarrassments, or sunk 
>oii into neglect ?-r- It is an old saying, that every man is the arti- 
ficer of his own fortune in the wcTld. It is certain, that the world 
seldom turns wholly agiiinst a man, unle>s through his own fault 
Godliness i6, in general, profitable unto all things. Virtue, diligence, 
and industry, joined with good temper and piudence, have ever beem 
fo^ul the surest load to prosperity; and where men fail of attaining 
It, their want of success is far oftener owing to their having deviated 
fiom that road, than to their having encounteied insupei able bars 
in it Some, by being too artful, foifeit the leputation of probity. 
Some, by^cing too open, are accounted to fail in prudence. Others, 
by being fickle and changeable, aie distrusted by all. — Tlie case 
commonly is, that men seek to asciibe their disappointments to any 
cause, raiher than to then own misconduct; and when they can 
devise no other cause, they lay them to die charge of Providence. 
Their folly leads them into vices ; their vices into misfortunes ; and 
in their misfoil lines they Jnt against the Lmd. They are doubly 
unjust towards God. in their prospciity, they are apt to ascribe 
their success to their own diligence, rndier than to God’s blessing; 
and in their ad\ersity, they impute their distresses to his Providence, 
not to their own misbehaviour. Whereas, the truth is the very 
revel be of this. Evciy good and eveip peifect gift cometh from above f 
Olid of evil and misery, iiiaii is the author to himself. 

When, from die condition of individuals, we look abroad to the 
public state of die woild, we meet with more proofs of die truth of 
this assertion. We see great societies of men torn in pieces by in- 
testine dissensions, tumults, and ci\il coininodons. We see mighty 
armies going fbith, in formidable an ay, against each odier, to cover 
the earth with blood, and to fill the air with the ciics of widows and 
orphmis. ,Sjid evils these aic, to which this miserable world is 
exposed. — But me these evils, I beseech you, to be iinputetl to 
Crod { Was it ho who sent forth slaughtering armies into the field, 
oi who filled the peaceful city with massacres and blood? Are these 
miseries any otLt r than the Intter * uit of men’s violent and disordcily 
passions i Are tin y not clearly to be traced to the ambition and \ices 
of piiiices, to the qiiaireh of the great, and to the turbulence of the 
[K} 0 ))le? — Let us lay diem entirely out oi the account, in thinking 
of Providence; mid let us think only of \ha foolishness of mau 
JDid man coniroul his passion^, and form his conduct according to 
the dictates ol* wrisdom, humanity, and virtue, the earth would no 
longer be desolated by cruelty; and human sociedes would live in 
older, harmony, and peace. In those scenes of mischief and vio- 
lence which fill the world, let man behold, with shame, the pictures 
of his vices, his ignorauce, and folly. Let him be humbled by the 
iHortifyiiig view of his own pvrvetseTiess ; but let qpt his heart fret 
against the I^rd. — From the external condition, let us proceed, 

II. To consider the inieinal state of man. It is certain, that much 
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clivtjuiet and misery may be found there^ alttiough his outward con- 
dition appear undisturbed and easy. As far as this inward dis- 
fjiiietiulc arises from the stings of conscience, and the horroiirs of 
guilt, theie can be no doubt of its being self-created misery; which 
il is altogether impossible to impute to Heaven. But even, when 
groat crimes, and deep remorse, are not the occasions of toriiient, 
how oiteii is |K)ison infused into the most flourishing conditions of 
fortune, by the follies and the passions of the prosperous ? We gee 
them peevish and restless ; corrupted with luxury, luid enervated by 
case; impatient of the smallest dis*appointmciit ; oppressed with }ow 
spirits, and complaining of every thing around them. How many 
HamaiiSy Hazaels, and Hooch^ are theic in the world, who, from 
what they suiFer within, ))ass their days in more vexalioii mid 
misery, than they who undergo the hnrdsliips of poverty? Dare 
.such men, in their most discontented moments, cliarge llie Providence 
of IleaA^en with miseries of their own procuring? IVovidence had 
put into their hands the fairest opjiortimity of passing their life with 
comfort. But they themselves blasted every eoiiilert that was 
oflered; and verified tlie prediction, that the jnvsjperiij/ ofjhols shall 
destroy thenu^ 

As it is man’s own foolishness which ruins his prosperity, we must 
not omit to remark, that it is tlie same cause which aggravates and 
embitters his adversity. That you suffer from the external afflictions 
of the world, may often be owing to GchI’s appointment: but when, 
ill the midst of these, you also suffer from the disoiders of your mind 
and passions, this is owing to yourselves; and they are those inward 
disorders which add the stwerest sting to external afflictions. Many 
are the resources of a good and a wise man, under all the disasters 
of life. Ill the midst of them, it is always in liis power to enjoy peace 
of mind, and hope in God. lie may suffer; but under suffering he 
will not sink, iis long as all is sound w^ithin. But when the spirit 
has been wounded by guilt and folly, its wounds open, and bleed 
uli'csh, ujion every blow that is received from the world. The iniiul 
becomes sensible and sore to the slightest injuries of fortune, luid a 
small reverse is felt as an insup])ortable calamity. 

Onthew^hole, the farther you search into human life, and the more 
you observe the manners and the conduct of men, joii will be the 
more convinced of this great truth, that of the distresses wliich 
abound in the world, we are the chief authors. Among the multi- 
tmlcs w'ho arc, at this day, bewailing their condition ami lot, it will ’ 
l)i‘ found to hold, of fiir the greater part, that they arc reaping the 
fniit of their cnmi doings; their iniquitus are rejnoving tium^ ami then 
backslidings coi reeling them. Ihiattainable objects foolislily })iii- 
sued, intemperate passions nourished, vicious pleasures and desires 
indulged, God and God’s holy laws forgotten ; these, these are the 
great scourges of the world ; the great causes of the life of man being 
so embroiled and un})ap]:w- God hath ordained our state on earlli 
to be a mixed and impertect state. We have ourselves to blame for 
its becoming an insupportable one. If it bring forth nothing to us 

• Prov. i. 32. 
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but vexation a*nd vanity, vre have sown the seeds of that vanity and 
\^'xation; and as we have sown, we must reap* — I ipow proceed 
to make improvement of those truths which we have been con- 
siderinff. 

In the Jint places Let us be taught to look upon sin as the source 
of all our miseries. It may sometimes assume the gentler names of 
folly, irregularity, or levity; but under whatever form it appeals, it 
alwap imports a deviation from that sacred law which ought to 
regulcite our conduct It is still the root that beareth gall and wrrm^ 
wood * : and in exact proportion to the quantity of this poisonous 
weed, which wc ourselves have infused into our cup, we must ex- 
pect to drink the waters of bitterness. If ihefoolisJiness of man did 
TioXpnvnt Im ways^ his heart would have no occasion to fret against 
the Lord. He would enjoy competent satisfaction in every situation 
of life; and, under its unavoidable evils, would derive consola- 
tion from religion and virtue. — Indeed, of every evil which we now 
endure, of those evils which wc look upon to be the appointment of 
Providence, as veil as of others, sin is ultimately the cause ; as it was 
man’s revolt from God, which gave rise originally to those evils, and 
which icndered the chastiscmciiis we undcigo, in this state of disci- 
pline, necessaty, even for the sons of God. — But at present, we con- 
fine our observation to those miseries of which men arc the immediate 
procurers to themselves ; and from them alone, we find sufficient 
reason to consider sin as the capital foe to man; as the great troubler 
and disturber of his life. To Providence, then, let us look up with 
reverence. On sin let our indignation be vented ; and, what is of 
more consequence, against sin mid all its approaches, let our utmost 
caution be employed. As we proceed through the difierent paths of 
life, let us accistom ourselves to beware of sin, as the hidden snake 
lurking among the grass, from whose fatal touch we must fly in 
haste, if we would not experience its sting. — Too many have no 
just appreh<:nsions of this dangei. FoolSf said the wise man, mate a 
itiotk at sin. A fool indeed he must be, who dares to think lightly 
of it. He shows not only the deinavity of his heart, but, what per- 
haps he will be more ashamed to be charged with, he shows his 
Ignorance of the world. He shows that he knows not, he under- 
stands not, even his worldly interest, nor the interest and happiness 
of human society. 

In the second place. Let us learn, fiom what has been set forth, 

' one of the most awful and important of all truths, the reality of a 
Divine government exercised over the world. Blind must that man 
be who discerns not the most striking marks of it, in the doctrine 
which has been under our review. If there be a sceptic, who con- 
tends, that unrestrained liberty in the gratification of desire is given 
to man; that, in the sight of his Creator, all actions are equal; and 
that no rule of moral conduct hath been prescribed, or by any penalty 
onforced; in order to confute such a man, we have not recourse to 
n*asonings, but simply appeal to plain and obvious facts. We bid 
him lode only to the ufe of man ; and take notice how every vice is, 

* OfiUt. xz». 18. 
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by Uie constitution of things^ connected with misery. * We bid him 
trace the history of any one, with whose conduct he had particular 
occasion to Be acquainted; and observe, whether the chief misfor* 
tunes which pursued him were not brought upon him by his own 
misbehaviour. We bid him remark in tlm history of nations, whe- 
ther public virtue has not always exalted them ; and whether licenti- 
ousness and crimes have not paved tlie way for their ruin. These 
are testimonies to the truth of reli^on, which cannot by any sophistry 
be evaded. This is a voice, which speaks its warnings loud and 
strong to every heart, • 

The system upon which the Divine government at present pro- 
ceeds, plmnly is, that men's enm mckedness should be appointed to 
correct them; that sinners should be snared in the work of their hands, 
and sunk in the pit which themselves had digged s that the backslider 
in heart should be JUled with his own ways . — Of all the plans which 
could have been devised for the government of tlie world, tliis ap- 
proves itself to reason, as the wisest and most worthy of God ; so to 
frame the constitution of things, that the Divine laws should in a 
manner execute themselves, and carry their sanctions in their own 
bosom. When the vices of men re<{uire punishment to be inflicted, 
the Almighty is at no loss for ministers of justice, A thousand in- 
struments of ven^ance are at his command ; innumerable arrows are 
always in bis quiver. But such is tiie profound wisdom of his plan, 
that no peculiar interposals of power are requisite. He has no occa- 
sion to step from his throne, and to interrupt the order of nature. 
With tliat majesty and solemnity which befits Omnipotence, He pro- 
nounces, Ephraim is joined to his idols s let him alone."^ He leaves 
transgressors to their own guilt, and punishment follows of epurse. 
Their sins do the work of justice. They lift the scourge ; and with 
cveiy stroke which they ii^ct on the criminal, they mix this severe 
admonition, that as he is only reaping the fruit of his own actions, 
he deserves all that he suffers.— -From what has been said, I might 
take occasion, 

In the third place, To show the injustice of our charging Provi- 
dence with a promiscuous and unequal distribution of its favours 
among the good and the bad. That unequal distribution takes place 
in appearance only, not in rcali^. Tlie whole conduct of Provi- 
dence sufficiently marks, which oi those classes of men it blesses and 
protects. The prosperity of sinners is no more than a deceitful show, 
Tlie great materials of happiness are provided for the virtuous; and 
evil never fails pursue the wicked. I shall close the Discourse with 
observing, 

In the fourth and last place, The necessity which plainly arises from 
our present condition, of looking up to God for direction and aid in 
the conduct of life. The result of the whole doctrine I have now 
delivered is, that man's hrapiness or misery is, in a great measure, 
put into bis own hands. In vain he complains of Providence. If 
bis heart fret against the Lord, it is only l^cause hisfooliditiess hath 
perverted his way : for on himself^ and bis own behaviour, it depends, 

• Hos. ir. 17. 
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to be free of *chose miseries which harass the wicked. — But, alas I 
when we say, that this depends upon man, on what uncertain ground 
do we place his security? Is man, when left to himself equal to this 
high trust that is reposed in him, tliis important charge that is com- 
mitted to him, of attaining happiness, by wise and urepioachablc 
conduct? Inconstant as he is in Mrtiie, variable in his lesolutions, 
soil and yielding in his nature to a thousand temptations ; how shall 
he guide himself through such slippery and dangerous paths as those 
of human life; where many hidden precipices surround him; many 
false lights lead him astiay; aifd wheio the consequence of every 
step he takes may be destiuctioii and luin ? — Thankful let us be to 
Heaven, that, in this situation, a merciful guide sti etches out his 
hand to aid us ; tliat a celestial light shines upon us from above ; that 
a divine Spirit is promised to illuminate and stiengthcn us. Let us 
humbly leqiiest of Heaven, that this Spmtof the AlmigW may e\er 
be our guide; never presumptuously trusting in our own wisdom, 
but listening attentively to the voice of God; and tii all our wa^s 
ackntynoledirtftg Him who only can dnecl our step^. — Upon the whole, 
let us hold fast the persuasion of those fundamental truths; — that, 
in all his dispensations, God is just and good ; tliat the cause of all 
the troubles we suffer is in ourselves, not in Him ; that virtue is the 
surest guide to a happy life; that he who forsakes this guide, enters 
upon the path of death; but that he who nmlkcth tqut^hilyy vcalktth 
sw ely ; and that he who leepeth the commaMment^ I eepeth his awn soul. 


SERMON LXV. 

ON INIEGRITY AS THE GUIDE OF Lirfe. 

Paov. xi. 3. 

7'he integiity of the u^oight shall ffiide them. — 

Riohieousncss and sin aic, i » this book of Proverbs, frequently 
contrasted with each other, and the advantage s of the former display- 
ed. The righteous man is shown to be mon excellent than hh fieigh^ 
bouTj as the ways in uhich he ^loI ate ways of pUasantness^ while the 
Hxay of trahsgt c sso/s is hat d. Honour i > i opi esented as attending the 
one, while shame is tlie poition ol the otl'ei. Tlie path of the one 
leads to life; that of the other to des^iuction. In the Text, an ad- 
vantage of righteousness is specified, which is not iommonly attended 
to, and which some will not readily allow that it possesses. Wo are 
told by the wise man, that it afiiirds light and direction to conduct, 
and will prove our best guide through all the intricacies of life. The 
integrity of the upright shall guide them ; or, a^ it is added, to the 
same purpose, in a following verse, the t igkteousfiess (f the pet feet shall 
direct his way. There are many who will admit, that integrity is an 
amiable qurlity ; that it is entitled to much resiiect, and in most cases 
ought to influence our behaviour ; who nevertheless are unwilling to 
allow it the chief place in the direction of their worldly comluct. 
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They hold, that a certain artful sagacity, founded upon )cnowledgeof 
the world, is |^e best conductor of every one who would be a suc- 
*cessfiil adventurer in life; and that a strict attention to integrity, os 
his only guide, would often leiid him into danger and distress. In 
opposition to tenets of this kind, I now purpose to show that, amidst 
all perplexities and duTigers, there is no guide we can choose so safe, 
and so successful on the \vhole, as the integrity of an u])right mind ; 
and that, uj)on every trying occasion, principles of probity and ho- 
nour will conduct a good man through life with more lulvantage, 
than if he were to act upon the most refined system oi‘ worldly 
wisdom. 

It will not take much time to delineate the character of the man 
of integrity, as by its nature it is a plain one, and easily understood. 
He is one who makes it his constant rule to follow the road of duty, 
according as the word of God, and the voice of his conscience, point 
it out to him. He is not guided merely by aflections, which may 
sometimes give the colour of virtue to a loose and unstable chanicter. 
The upright man is giiided by a fixed prjiuij)le of mind, which de- 
termines him to esteem iiolhing but wha< is lumoiirabh', and to abhor 
whatever is base ard unworthy in moral conduct. IJeiicc you find 
him ever the same; at all times, the trusty iiund, the aflectirnalo 
relation, the conscientious man of biisine-»s, the j)ious worshipper, 
the public-spirited citizen. He assumes no boi rowed appearance. 
He seeks no mask to cover him; for he acts no studied })art; but lie 
is in truth what he appears to be, full of truth, candour, and huma- 
nity. In all his pursuits, he knows no path but the fair and direct 
one ; and would much rather fiiil of success, than attain it by re- 
proachful means. He never shows you a smiling countenance, while 
he meditati^s evil agauist you in his heart. lie never praises you 
amon^ your friends ; and then joins in traducing you among your 
enemies. You will never find one part of his character at \ariance 
with another. In his manners, he is simple and unafiected; in all his 
proccxidings, open and consistent. — Such is the man of integrity 
spoken of in the Text. Let us now jirocccd to show, in what man- 
ner, and with what effect, intcgi’ily serves for the guide of his life. 

Every one who has begun to make any progress in the world, 
will be sensible, that to conduct himself in bumaii affairs with wisdom 
and proprictj', is often a matter of no small difficulty. Amidst that 
variety of characters, of jarring dispositions, and of inlcrfcTiiig 
interests, which Uike place among those with whom wc have in- 
tercourse, we are frequently at a stand ns to the part most prudent 
for us to choose. Ignorant of what is passing in the breasts of those 
around us, we cmi form no more than doubtful conjectures concern- 
ing the events that aie likely to hapiien. They may take some turn 
altogether different from the course in which W'e have imagined they 
were to run, and according to which we had formed our plans. TJie 
slightest incident often shoots out into important consequences, of 
which w’e w^ere not aware. The labyrinth becomes so intricate, that 
the most sagacious can lay hold on no eke to guide him through it: 
He finds himself embarrassed, and at a loss how to act. — In public 
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and in private life» In managliig cmr own concerns, and b directing 
those of others, the doubt started by the wise man frequently occurs ; 
Who hujweth what is good Jbr man in this life? While thus fatigued* 
with conjecture^ we remam perplexed and undetermined in our 
choice ; we are at the same time pulled to different sides, by the 
various emotions which belong to our nature. On one hand, plea- 
sure allures us to what is agreeable; on the other, mterest weighs us 
down towards what seems gainiiil. Honour attracts us towards 
what is splendid ; and mdolence inclines us to what is easy. In the 
consultations which we hold with our own mind, conceniing our 
conduct, how often are we thus divided witliin ourselves ; puzzled by 
the uncertainty of future events, and distracted by the contest of 
different mclmations ? 

. It is in such situations as these, that the principle of mtegrity in- 
terposes to give light and direction. Whde worldly men fluctuate 
in the midst of those perplexities which I have described, the vir- 
tuous man has one Oracle, to which he resorts in every dubious case^ 
and whose decisions he holds to be infallible : He consults his con- 
science. He listens to the voice of God. Were it only on a few 
occasions that this Oracle could be consulted, its value would be less. 
But it is a mistake to imagine, that its Responses ore seldom given. 
Hardly is there any material transaction whatever in human life, any 
important question that holds us in suspense as to practice, but the 
difference between right and wrong will show itself ; and the principle 
of mtegrity will, if we listen to it mipartially, give a clear decision. 
Whenever the mmd is divided witbm itself, conscience is seldom or 
never neutral. There is always one side or other to which it leans. 
There is always one scale of the balance, bto which it throws the 
weight of seme vHue^ or some praise; of something that is just and 
itue, lovelpj honesty o,nd of good report. These are the forms, which 
rise to the observation of the upright man. By others they may be 
unseen, oi overlooked; but, in his eye, the lustre of virtue outshines 
all otlier brightness. Wherever this pole-star directs him, he steadily 
liolds his course. — Let the issue of that course be ever so uncertain; 
let his friends differ from him in opinion ; let his enemies clamour ; 
he is not moved; his purpose is fixed. He asks but one question of 
his heart. What is the most worthy and honourable part? what is 
the part most becoming the station which he possesses, the character 
which he wishes to bear, the expectations which good men enter- 
tain of him ? Being once decided as to this, he hesitates no more. 
He shuts his ears against every solicitation. He pursues the direct 
line of intemty, without iumhig either to the ligld hand or to the left. 

It is the Lord who calleth. Him I follow. Let him order what 

seemeth good in his si^ht.'* — It is in this manner that the integrity 
of the upright acts as th^ guide. 

But as, upon a superfici^ view, it may appear hazardous to place 
ourselves entirely under such a wide, let us now proceed to consider 
what can be said in defence of uiis ^au of conduct, and what ad- 
vantages serve to recommend it 

In the jftrst place, I afiirm, that the guidance of integrity is the 
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^ safest under which we can be placed } that the road in It leads 
us is, upon tile ‘Whole, the freest from dangers* Perfect immuni^ 
from danger is not to be expected in this life. We can choose no 
path, in which we may not meet with disappointments and inisfbr* 
tunes. Our life, at the best, is a pilgrimage^ and perils surround it. 
Against these perils, the men of the world imagine that craft and 
dexterity furnish the best defence; and ifj in any instance, tliey over- 
reach the upright, they consider it as a manifest decision in favour of 
their plan. But, instead of resting oiji a few instances, let us Uike an 
extensive survey of the course of human afiairs. I^et us inquire who 
the persons are that^ in all the different lines of life, have gone 
through the world with most success ; and we shall find, that the 
men of probity and lionour form by &r the most considerable part 
of the list ; we shall find that men of plain understanding, acting 
upon fair and direct views, have much oftener prospered, than men 
of the deepest policy, who were devoid of principle. I low few are 
the instances of persons who, by fidelity, worth, and steadfast adher- 
ence to their duty, have either lost their fortunes, or incurred general 
displeasure, in times when human affairs were proceeding in their 
ordinary train ? But how numerous and frequent are the examiiles 
of those whose prospects have been blasted, whose circumstances 
have been ruined, and their names sunk into contempt, by vice and 
dishonesty? 

The man of the world aims at higher things, and more rapid 
success, than the man of moderation and virtue. But, at the same 
time, he incurs greater risks and dangers. No calculation of pro- 
babilities can insure safe^ to him who is acting a deceitful part. 
Amidst the unforeseen vicissitudes of the world, he has to dread* not 
only disappointment to his plans, but the miseries also which detected 
fallacies may bring on his head. He walks on the edge of precipices, 
where a single false step may be fatal. He follows a wandering light, 
which, if it fail of guiding him by a short })ath to the palace of am- 
bition, lands him in the pit, or the lake. Whereas he who follows 
the raidance of integrity, walks in the high rood on which the light 
of the sun shines. He sees before him the habitation of peace to 
which his steps are directed; and if he be longer in arriving at it, he 
is^ sure of neither wandering fer astray, nor of meeting on his roatl 
with any forms of unusual terrour. — Let it be always remembered, 
that the principle of integrity which directs a good man, is far from 
excluding prudence in the conduct of life. It implies no improvicleut 
or thou^tless simplicity. On die contraiy, it is closely connected 
with true wisdom. A man of enlarged capacity, and extensive views, 
is always upright. Craft is merely the supplement of inferiour abi- 
lities. It characterises a narrow comprehension, and a litUe mind. — 
As the path of integrity is on die whole the safest path of conduct ; so, 

In die second place, It is unquestionably the most honourable. 
Integrity is the foundation of all that is high in character amonjg 
mankind. Other qualities may add to its splendour; but, if this 
essential requisite be wanting, all their lusbc fades. Were I drawing 
the character of one who claimed the admiration of the world ; and 
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!Sifter I had Ascribed to him eloquence^ valour, and every ondowinonl 
that is most shining and captivating, did 1 add, (hat he was a man o( 
too much ait to be trusted, I appeal to every one, whether, by this 
single stroke, the whole character would not be sunk and de^graded / 
All interested and crafty man ma}** perhaps rise into influence and 
high station; he may be a rich and a powerful, but will iie\cr be a 
great man. lie may be feared, and externally honoured and courted ; 
but in the secret thoughts of men he finds no respect. AVe all fc(‘l, 
that magnaiiinious sentiments, cannot dwell in the same breast witli 
selfishness and dec^ it. 

lie who rests upon an internal principle of virtue tand honour, will 
act with a dignity and a boldnc'-s, of which they are incapable who are 
wholly guided by iuteiost. lie is above tliose timid suspicions, and 
cautious lestiaints, which fetter and embarrass their conduct. That 
firmness wliicli the consciousness of rectitude inspires, gives vigour 
and force to his exertions on every gieat occasion. It adds double 
weight to all the abilities of which he is possessed. Ir even siipjilks 
the place of those abilities in v\ hicli he is (K leclive. Th^y who opjiose 
him are obliged to Iioiujui hui. Th«y look up to him witli a secret 
awe, as to one who moves above tJjeni in a up* rioiir spheic; uganl- 
less of tlieir good or ill opinion, of di *ir pioml^^s oi ihiir tlneatca- 
ing^: like one of ihov CvL'-tlal lumhini s whuli holds its com se 
through its oibit, without L* ing alfected bv anj commotions among 
the elements below, feuch a iiiun *•» trii'^lid, and relied upon, as well 
as esteemed, because all know whoie to find him, and upon what 
system he acts. lie rtlaches fiicmls and followers to himself, without 
courting them ; and thoiigli his progjcss tow aids fame shoiilil be slow 
and interrupted at first by crooked aits, it is neveit lie less certain and 
sure. The public may be misled for a wliile, in judging of real merit; 
but it is seldom unjust at the last. As persons continue to come 
forward to view, and to act tlieir part in trjing circumstances, tlieir 
characlf Ts are at lengtli fully asceitained; and, almost always, rated 
as they cU'serve. How corrujit soever the world may be, they cannot 
withhold approbation from Imn whose conduct is marked by uniform 
integrity and honour. Enemies he will have, but the public favours 
him ; the multitude of men w (sh him success ; and destine him, in 
their thought*' to every step of his preferment, before lie arrives at it. 

In the thud place. The plan of conduct on which the man of in- 
tegrity proceeds, is the most comfortable; that is, altciuled with the 
greatest satisfaction in a man’s owm mind. Amidst the various and 
perplexing events of life, it is of singular advantage to be kept free 
from doubt, as to tlio part most proper to be chosen. He who con- 
sults nothing but worldly interest, must, upon every turn of fortune, 
undergo much painful suspense, lie is obliged to listen with anxious 
ear to every w'hispcr of report; and, upon every new aspect which 
the face of affairs assumes, must study bow to place himself in a Iiew 
posture of defence. But the man oi principle is a stranger to these 
inward troubles. His time is not lost, nor his temper fretted, by 
long and anxious consultations. One light always sliines upon liiiu 
from above. One path, tlie path of integrity, alwaj s opens clear 
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and distinct to his view. — But this is not his only advantage, to be 
• freed from embarrassments, by having placed liinibelC under the 
charge of one constant guide. He is also rewarded with the sense 
of having chosen his guide well and wisely. He is delivered from 
all inward upbraidings, from all misgivings of min (}9 from all alarms 
founded on the dread of discovery and disgrace. A good conscience 
enables him to look back on the part which he has acted, with satis- 
faction ; and to look forward to the issue which it may bring, ^vithout 
concern. It is in the case of one issue only, that the man who acts 
fj*oiu worldly interest can enjoy satisfretion ; that is, when his designs 
have succeeded according to his wish. But it is the felicity of the 
Ilian who acts under (he direction of inh^grity, that, in every issue, he 
has something to comfort him. Though success has failed him, tlie 
consolation remains of having done his duty, and studied to approve 
himself to God. 

lliis reference of all his actions to divine ap))robation, furnishes 
another source of satisfaction and jioace. lie looks iij), with pleasing 
hope, to a protector in the heavens, wlio lovdh righicoiisnesSf ami 
w/zosr countenance bcJioUhth the upch^ht, llie man of worldly wisdom 
is conscious of having no title tothefasour of that high administration 
which lAilcs the universe. By quilting the jiath of righteousness, he 
has left that straight road, in which God had appointed him to walk- 
lie has taken the direction of his way to himself, and chosen to be 
his own guide and master. To his own abilities, therefore, such as 
they are, he must trust; and is become wdiolly responsible for the 
issue of his conduct. But the man of virtue hath committed his loaif 
to the Lord. IJ<» foJJow^s the divine signal. He co-operates with the 
divine purpose. The power which sways llie universe is engage4 on 
Ills side. By natural consequence, he has groniul to expect, that any 
seeming disappointments which he may now incur, shall be over- 
ruled at tlie end to some salutary eifect. Hence that peace of God 
keeping the heart , to which worldly men are strangers. Hence a 
degree of firmness and resolution in conduct, wdiich it is impossible 
for them to possess. Especially when wi* add. 

In the fourth and last place. That he who thus pursues a course of 
integrity, has nlw'ays in his a iew the prospect of immoilal rewards. 
That surely is the wisest dircciion of conduct, which is most amply 
recompensed at Iasi. But what recompenre can worldly wisdom 
bestow, comparable to wliat is promised by the Gospel to them w'ho, 
hy patient contimmnee in miMoing^ look for glory^ honour^ and immot ^ 
tality? — The recompence indeeil is iINtant, but the hope of it is 
present ; and hope is one of the most powerful principles of human 
action. Let a man be firm in the belief that he is acting under the 
immediate protection of Heaven, and tliat through all eternity he 
shall be rewarded for what he now performs ; and, as far as this 
belief is prevalent, his conduct will be steady and determined. 
Wherever religion directs him to hold his course, he will advance 
with intrepidity. He will submit to restraints writhout reluctance. 
He wdll meet dangers without fear. To every motive whitli reason 
suggests in favour of virtue, the hope of life eternal adds supernaturol 
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atrength.>>»i\ooordliigly, In the behaviour of many holy men, under 
the most trying circumstances ai distress^ we behold this e^t emi- 
nently exemplified. It appears* with mucb lustre, in the spirited and 
magnanimous sentiments of the Apostle Paul, when he had the pros- 
pect of death befijre him. B^oidt Igo bound in the spitit to Jerusa^ 
leiHf not knowing the things that AaU btfal me there t save that the 
Ghost vutnesseth that bonds and qffUttions abide me. But none 
of these things move met neither count I ny life dear unto myself, so 
that I may finish my course mthjoy. * — lam now teady to be offered, 
and the time iff ny departute is \it hand. I have fought a good Jtght t 
I have ffnished my course i I have kept the faith. Hencffmth there ts 
laid up for me a aown ojf righteousness, vhich the Lord, the righteous 
Judge, shall give me at that day.\ 

Thus 1 have endeavoured to show in what manner the integrity of 
the uptight guides themi and what the advantages ar^ of placing 
ourselves under its guidance. If it be the line of safety, or the line 
of honour, which we choose to pursue; if we consult our present 
comfort, or look forward to future reward ; in all these respects, the 
course which integrity points out is by far the most eli^ble. 

It is a great recommendation of the guidance oBer^ to us by in- 
temty, mat it is easily understood by all men. Plans of worldly 
pmicy are deep and intricate ; and experience diows how often the 
ablest persons are mistaken in the measures whidr they adopt for 
carrying them on. But when men’s intentions are fair and upright, 
it will be found, that a moderate share of understanding and attention 
is all that is requisite, fer conducting themselves with s^ty and pro- 
priety. Providence never intended, diat the art of living hiqipily in 
tliis, world should dqiend on that deep penetration, that acute saga^ 
city, and those refinements of thought, which few possess. It has 
deut more graciously with us ; and made happiness to depend on 
uprightness of intention, much more than on extent of capacity. For 
the most part, the first sentiment which strikes a good man, concern- 
ing what he ought or ought n it to do, is the soundest, and suggests 
the best .ind wisest counscL When be hesitates, and begins to de- 
liberate how &r his duty, or his honour, ran be reconciled to what 
seems his interest, he is on the point of deviating into a dangerous 
path. — At the same Qmr, it is of great consequence, that he who 
seeks to surrender his conduct to the direction of integri^, should 
be well apprized of what true integrity requires. Let him guard 
against burdening consdence unnecessomy ; Ic^ a superstitious re- 
gard to trifles lew him to rdax in matters of higher obligation. Let 
him a](oid minute scrupulosity, on the one hand. Let him keep at a 
distance from loose casuistry, on the other. But when he is satisfied 
<^t his crmscicnce has been well-informed, let him, without wavar- 
in|^ adhere to its dictates in the whole of his conduct. This aill 
prove the truest wisdom both for this world and the next For he 
who walketh uptightfy, wedkah surdy. The path of the fust is as the 
shinipg kghte And it shall dUne more and more unto the perfect day. 

* Acta n. S3, S4. f 8 iv. 6, 7, 8. 
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SERMON LXVI. 

ON SUBMISSION TO THB DIVINB WILL. 

> 

Job, ii. 10. 

Shan we receive good at the hand God, and shall We not receive 

evil? 

Few subjects of religious exhortation are of more general concern, 
than those which respect tlic distresses incident to human life. For 
no society, no family, no person, can expect to be long exempted 
from them ; and when we speak of the prosperous, we can only mean 
those who are more rarely subject to them than others. Now, under 
those distresses, religion performs two offices : it teaches us how we 
ought to bear them ; and it assists us in thus bearing them. Mate- 
rials for both are found in the words of the Text, which contain a 
sentiment so natural and just, as to carry conviction to every reason- 
able mind. They were the words of Job, at a time when, to bis 
other calamities, this domestic affliction was added, that one who 
ought to have assua^d and soothed his sorrows, provoked his in- 
dignation by an impious speech. Thou weakest^ Job replies, as one 
qf the Joolish women speaketh: What! shall we receive good at the 
hand rfGod^ and shall we not receive evil? Three instructions nature 
ally arise from the Text : First, That this life is a mixed state of 
good and evil : Secondly, That both the ^ods and the evils in it 
proceed from God : And, thirdly. That tnere are just reasons for 
our receiving with patience the evils of life^ from the same hand 
which bestows its goods. 

L This life is a mixed state of good and evil. This^ is a matter 
of feet, which will be denied by none, and on which it is not neces- 
sary to bestow much illustration. It is evident to tlie slightest in- 
spection, that nothing here is unallayed and pure. Every man’s 
state is chequered with alternate griefr and joys, disappointment and 
success. No condition is altogether stable. Iso life jireserves always 
the same tenour. ITie vicissitudes of the world sometimes bring 
forward the afficted into more comfortable circumstances; and often 
trouble the joy of the prosperous. This is the train in which human 
affairs have ever been found to proceed ; and in which we may expect 
them always to go on. 

But though this be universally admitted in speculation, and oflen 
cemfessed in discourse, the misfortune is, that mw think of applying^ 
it to their own case. The bulk of mankind discover as much coiW 
fidence in prosperity, and as much impatience under the least reverse, 
as if Providence had first given them assurance that their prosperity 
was never to change, and afterwards had cheated tlieir hopes. 
Whereas, what reason ought to teach us, is to adjust our mind to 
the mixed state in which we find ourselves placed; never to presume, 
never to despair ; to be thankful for the g^ods which at present we 
enjoy, and to expect the evils that may succeed.*— Thou hast been 
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^ admitted (o^partake of the feast of life. Its good things are distri- 
buted, in various portions, among the guests. Thou hast had thine 
allotted share. Complain not, when thy portion is removed. It is 
not permitted to any one, to remain always at the banquet. 

II. We are taught by the Text, that both the goods and the evils 
which compose this mixed state, come from the hand of God. A 
litde reflection may convince us, that, in God’s world, neither good 
nor evil can happen by chance. If there were any one moment, in 
which God quitted the reins of the universe, and suffered any power 
to interfere willi his administration, it is evident, that, from that 
moment, the measures of his government must become disjointed 
and inconqdctc. He wlio governs all things, must govern continu- 
ally ; and govern the least things as well as the greatest. He never 
slumbers^ nor sleeps. ITierc are no void spaces, no broken plans, in 
his ^ministration ; no blessings that drop upon us without his in- 
tention ; nor any crosses that visit us, iinsent by him. lam the Lm'dj 
and there is none else. 1 form the lights and create darkness. I make 
peaccj and create evil. I the Ijord do all these things. • 

How it has come to pass, that this life should contain such a mix- 
ture of goods and evils, and that the mixture too should be of God’s 
appointment, gives rise to a diflicult inquiry. For how can any 
thing but what is good proceed from the God of love ? Can dark- 
ness issue from the source of light? or can it be any satisfaction to 
the Father of mercies^ to behold the sorrows of creatures whom he 
has made? — Here there was room for much perplexity, till reve- 
lation informed us, that the mixture of evils in man’s estate is owing 
to man liimself Had he continued as God originally made him, he 
would have received nothing but good from his Creator. His apos- 
tacy and corruption opened the gates of the tabernacle of darkness. 
Misery issued forth, and lias ever since pursued him. In the present 
condition of his nature, that misery is partly punishment, partly trial. 
He is become iucajnible of bearing uniiitej’rujited prosperity ; and, 
by the mixiuro nf evils in his lot, iiiercilbl designs arc airriedonfbr 
his iniproveiiitju and rc'^toralion. 

What tin 'loxt leads us at presc nt to consider is, the ellect that 
will follow from imitating the cxamjde of Job, and referring to the 
hand of the Alinighly, the evils which we bufl’er, as well as the goods 
which we enjoy. Such a refi /(*ncc ol the distrc'ssful events of our 
life ip ihe ap])ointinont of Heaven, not only is a duty which piety 
requires, but tends also to mitigate distress, and to suggest consol- 
ation. For to dwell, as is too commonly done, upon the instruments 
and subordinate means of our trouble, is frequently the cause of much 
grief^ and much sin. When we view our sufierings as proceeding 
merely from our fellow-creatures, the part which they have acted in 
bringing tliem upon us, is often more grating than the suffering itself; 
*The unre^oiiablcness, pcrhaj}s, of an enemy, the treachery of a 
friend, the ingratitude or insolence of one whom we had much obliged, 
add weight to a load laid upon us by means so provoking. The 
thoughts of their malignity, or of our own neglect in guarding against 

* Isaiah, xlv, 6 , 7. 
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serve to ))oiRon the sore. Whereas, if, instead of looVjng to men, 
we beheld the cross ns coming from God, these aggravating circum- 
stances would affect us less ; we would feel no more than a propel* 
burden ; we would submit to it more patiently ; and many resources 
would o})en to us, as shall in a little be shown, from tliiuking of the 
hand that lays it on. Had Job, when despoiled of all his substance, 
thought of nothing but the Chaldeans and Sabeans, who robbed 
him, with what violent passions would he have been transported, and 
with what eager desires of revenge tormented ? Whereas, consider- 
ing them as rods and instruments only in the divine hand, and receiv- 
ing the correction iis IVom the Almighty himself, the tumult of his 
mind subsided; and with respectful composure he could say. The 
Lord ^axic ; and the Ijn d hath taken axeaif : Blessed be the name of 
the lA)rd ! This leads me, 

IlL To consider the last, and most important instruction, arising 
from the Text; namely, that there are many reasons why we, who 
receive good from the hand of God, should receive with patience the 
evils which lie is pleased to infiict. This is strongly conveyed by 
that interrogatory form of spc'cch, in vliieh the sentiment of Job is 
expressed : IVtutt / shall rve receive al the hand (tf'God^ and shall 
we not receive ceil? In order to unfold all that is contained in this 
ap))eal made to every man’s conscience, let us consider. 

In tlie./?Vvf^ place, 'Hiat the good things which God has bestowed, 
afford sufficient evidence for our believing, that the evils which he 
sends, an' not causelessly or wantonly inflicted. Did we live in a 
world which boro the marks of a malicious or cruel governour, there 
might be reason for distrusting every step of his conduct. But in 
the worlil which w(' inhabit, we behold, on the contrary, plain marks 
of predominant goodness. We behold the structure of the universe, 
the onic'r of nature, the general course of Providence, obviously 
arranged with a bt'ncvolenl regard to the welfare of men. All the 
art and contrivance of which the divine works are full, point to 
this end ; and the more they are explored, create the firmer belief, 
that the goodness of the Di'ity gave rise to the system of creation. 
Wliat is the conclusion to be thence drawn, but that, in such parts 
of the divine administration as appear to us liiirsh and severe, the 
same goodness continues to preside, though exercised in a hidden and 
mysterious manner ? 

Let me desire you to consider, wliellier, if some powerful friend 
had placed you in an o})ulent and comfortable station, and, in the 
general conduct of your affairs, had discovered the most disinter- 
ested kindness, you would not ascribe any occasional disci/lirage- 
ments you received to some unknown reason or cause, rather than 
to his unfaithfulness or cruelty ? Ought not the experience w'hich 
we have had, and the iliscovcry which all nature affords, of the 
divine goodness, to lead ns to put a like construction on the evils 
which we suffer .from a hand that hath so frequently loaded us with 
good? — Have we forgotten, hi Uie midst of our complaints, who 
brought us into the light of day; who watched over our helpless 
infancy ; wlio reared our growing cbildoood ; and, through ten thou- 
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sand surrounlling dMgers, has been our protector and guardian undt 
this day? How often has he rescued us from sickness and death* 
and made our hearts glad with unexpected comforts ? Now, that 
some cloud is thrown over our prosperity, or some blessing with- 
drawn, in which for a time we had rejoiced, can we imagine that there 
is no good cause for this change of his proceeding ? Shall we suspect 
that liis nature is entirely altered ? Haih Got} forgotten to he gra^ 
cious? Hath he in anger shut up his tender vw cies ^ No; let us 
say witli the Psalmist, This is mj/ infirmity s but I will remember the 
worls of the Lord. I xuill renwmber the years of the right hand of the 
Most iligh.^ — One signal work of tlui Most High, at least, let us 
remember, and rejoice in the remembrance of it; even that final 
remedy wliich he has provided Ibr all the e\iLs occasioned by sin, in 
the redemption of the world accomplished by Jesus Christ. He who 
sjnned not his own Son^ hut delivued him up for us all^ W'ill he, in any 
case, wantonly afilict the children of men with superfluous and un- 
necessary SOI rows? Is not this a proof so satisfactory, so express 
and demonstrative, of the gracious i)ur])oses of God, as should di^- 
|)ose us to take in good part every thing which proceeds from him ? 
Consider, 

In the second place. That the good things we receive from God are 
undeserved, the oils we suffer are justly merited. * Kvery reasonable 
person must feel the weight of this consideration, for producing pti- 
tience and submission. For, though to suiler at any rate he griev- 
ous, yet to suffer unjustly is doubly galling. Whereas, when one 
receives a mixed portion, whereof the goods are above his deserts, 
and tlie evils below his deserts, to complain, in such a case, is iinrea- 
sonalblc; there is more ground for being thankful. All, it is true, 
have not deserved e\ il equally. Yet all of us deserve it more or less ; 
and to merit good at the fiand of Uic Lord, is what none of iis can 
pretend. At the best, we arc but uiqnofitablr snvants. Even this is 
more than we arc entitled to claim. I<\)r if God were to enter into 
judgment with who could stand before him ? who could justify 
himself in hia sight? When the uk» 4 inoflensivc compare tlieir con- 
duct with God’s holy law: when ih. y reflect upon the duties they 
have omitted, and the actual guilt they have contracted, they will 
find more reason to accuse tlieniselvcs, than to complain of the di- 
vine chastisement. W hatever innocence any of us may plead, nay, 
whatever merit we may claim, with rc'-pcct to men and the world, we 
suffer no more than what wl deserve Iroin the Goveniour of the 
world • and of his displeasure, we know that the wrarii of man is no 
other than the instrument. 

Not only all of us have done evil, but, what ought to be particu- 
larly attended to, God has a just title to punish us for it. Although 
tt man know that he deserves punishment, yet he will not allow every 
one to inflict it. A child will submit to his parents, a servant to liis 
master, a subject to the magistrate, when he would not bear correc- 
tion from another hand. But no parent can have so complete a r^t 
to authority over his children, no master over his servants, no ma- 

* Psalm IxxYii. 9, 10. 
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gistrate over his subjects^ as the Almighty liath^ver us. When we 
were born, we brought nothing with us into God’s world. During 
our continuance in it, we have lived on the good things which God 
lias pleased to lend us ; and of which, God and our own conscience 
know that we have made but a soriy improvement. When he thii^s 
proper to take any of them away, no wrong is done us ; for they were 
not ours. To have enjoyed them so long, was a favour. To enjoy 
them always, was what we neither deserved, nor had any tide to 
expect. , 

In the Ihird place, The good things which at different times we 
have received and enjoyed, are much greater than the evils which we 
suffer. Of this fact, 1 am sensible it will be difficult to persuade the 
afflicted. But would they weigh, in a fair balance, the whole of their 
circumslances, they would find it true. Whatever persons feel at 
the present, makes so strong on impression upon them, as very com- 
monly to obliterate the memory of all the past. When one is im- 
]iressed with some painful disease in his body, or wrung with some 
bore distress of mind, every former comfort, at that moment, goes for 
nothing. Life is beheld in all its gloom. A dark cloud seems to 
hang over it ; and it is reviled, as no other than a scene of wretched- 
ness and sorrow. But this is to be unjust to human life, as well as 
ungrateful to its Autlior. — Let me only desire you to tliiiik how many 
days, how ninny months, how many years, you have passed in health, 
and ease, and comfort ; how many pleasurable feelings you have had ; 
how many friends you have enjoyed ; how many blessings, in short, 
of dilferent kinds you have tasted ; and you will be forced to acknow- 
leilge, that more materials of thanksgiving present themselves,^ than 
of laiiieiitalioii and compliunt- — These blessings, you will sayi are 
j)ast. Bui though past, ought they to bjf gone from your remem- 
brance ? Do they merit no place, in the comparative estimate of the 
goods and evils of your state ? Did you, could you expect, that, in 
tliis mutable world, any temporal joy was to last for ever ? Has gra- 
titude no iiifluence to form your minds to a calm acquiescence in your 
benefactor’s appointments ? What can be more reasonable than to 
say, Having in former times rc<‘eivcd so many good things from 
« the hand of God, shall I not now, without murmuring, receive the 

few evils which it pleases him to send.” 

In the fomth place, Not only the goods of life are, upon the whole, 
greater than its evils ; but the evils which we suffer are seldom, or 
never, without some mixture of good. As there is no condition on 
earth of pure uiimixed felicity, so there is none so miserable, as to be 
destitute of every comfort. Entire and complete misery, if ever it 
take place, is of our own procuring, not of God’s sending. None 
but the* most gross and atrocious sinners can be in such a situation, 
as to discover no ray of relief or hope. In the ordinary distresses of 
life, it is generally our ovn folly and infirmity which, upon the l(ws 
of some one blessing that we had highly prized, deprives us of satis- 
faction in all other things. Many of our calamities are purely 
ginary, and selfi^eated ; arising from rivalship or competition with 

LL 2 
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others, and from opinioAS of ^JhRphltance of objects, to which 

custom and fashion have amicxedlan idi^l value. Were these mis- 
taken opinions once corrected by k^on^ t^e evil would disappear, 
and contentment would resume its place.' With respect to those 
calamities which are inflicted by God, his Providence has made this 
wise and merciful constitution, that, after the first shock, the burden 
by degrees is lightened. Time brings a gentle and powerful opiate 
to all misfortunes. What is very violent, cannot last long; and what 
lasts long, we become accustomed to bear. Every situation that is 
permanent, at length is felt to be tolerable. The mind accommo- 
dates itself to it; and by degrees regains its usual tranquillity. Hence 
the greatest part of the evils of life are more terrible in the previous 
apprehension, than in the actual feeling; and it seldom happens but^ 
in one corner or other, something is found on which the mind cab 
lay hold for its relief 

How many, for instance, do we behold around us, straitened in 
their worldly circumstances, and yet finding the means to live cheer- 
fully, with poveity and peace in the same habitation? If we. are 
deprived of friends whom we tenderly loved, are there not still some 
remaining, from whom we may expect much comfort? If our bodies 
are afflicted with sore disease, base we not reason to be thankful 
that our mind continues vigorous and entire ; that wo are in a situ- 
ation to look around us for whatever can afford us ease; and that, 
after the decay of this frail and mouldering tabernacle, we can look 
forwai*d to a hnme not made xcilh handh^ iteuml in the heavens ^ — In 
the midst of all distresses, there remains to every sincere Christian, 
that ;nixture of pure a^fd genuine consolation, which springs from 
the promises and hopes of llie Gosj)el. Consider, I beseech you, 
what a singularly hap[)y distinction this makes in your situation, be- 
yond the state of those who, under the various troubles of life, are 
left xathout hope^ and Viithout God in the 'wo)ld i without any thing 
to look to, but a train of unknown causes and accidents, in which 
they see no light nor comfort. — Tlimk the Father of mercies, that 
into all the e\ils he scuds he infuses this joyful hope, that the sieffer^ 
///»•? of the inchcnt time aic not *m}thif lo be comj)at(d with the gUny 
that bhall he ievtalediii the eiiil, to Uie virtuous mid good. 

In the fifth and List place. As the i ils which wc suffer are thus 
alleviated by a mixtuie of good; so wc ha\c reason to believe, lliat 
the evils themselves are, in many respects^ good. Wlien borne with 
paticnci and dignity, they improve and ennoble our character. They 
bring into exeicise several of the manly and heroic viitues ; and, by 
tlie constancy and fidelity with which we support our trials on earth, 
j>rej)are us for the highest rewards in heaven. — It has always been 
found, that the present constitution of human nature cannot bt99r un- 
interrupted prosperity, without being corrupted by it. The |K>hipn- 
ous weeds which spring up in diat too luxuriant soil, require the 
Ijgiid of adversity to extirpate them. It is the experience of Mcrow 
and digress that subdues the arrogance of pride, tames the ^olehce 
of pa^^ion, softens^ldEKejb^^ of the selfish heart, and humanizes 
^the temjier to feci fori|ee woes of others. Many have had reason to 
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say, that rV was good for them tq be q0iciedJ% Wh^ men take the 
tM}el and the harp^ the sound of thi organ^ they are 

apt to say unto Godj Depart fioljt ve^for we desire not the knowkdge of 
thy ways. What is the Mmightfi^ we shoM serve him ? But when 
they are holdefi in cords of ^iction^ then he sheweth them their wotiy 
ajid their tratisgressions that they have exceeded, Heopeneth abo their 
carlo discipline^ and commandeth that they return from iniquity,\ Is 
his case to be deplored as highly calamitous, who, by forfeiting some 
traiisieut enjoyments of die world, purchases lasting improvement in 
piety and virtue, and exchanges a Tew of tlie good thmgs of this life 
for the better tilings of another? 

Influenced by such considerations as these, let us look up with 
reverence to the gicat l)is})oser of events; and, under any distress 
wijli which he is pleased to visit us, let us utter no other voice but 
this ; Shall we ? eceive good at the hand (>f Gody and shall we not receive 
evil ^ — Men are too often ingenious in making themselves miserable, 
by aggravating to tlu'ir own lancy, bc}oiid bounds, all the evils which 
they endure. They compare themselves with none but those whom 
they imagine to be more happy; and complain that upon them alone 
has fallen the whole load of human soirows. Would they look with 
a more impartial eye on the woild, they would see themselves sur- 
rounded With sufferers; and find that they arc only drinking out of 
tliat mixed cup which Pro\idencc has pieparcd lor all. I will 
restore your daughter again to life,” said the Eastern sage, to a 
priiKX' who giiesed immoderately for the loss of a beloved child, 
provided, you aie able to engra\e on her tomb the names of three 
** persons who have never mourned.” The j)rincc made inf|uiry 
iifter such jicrsous ; but found the incpiiry vain, and was sikmt. — • 
To every reasonable ])ei son, who retains (he belief of religious prin- 
ciples, many alh^Malmg circumstances, and many arguments for 
patience, will occui uiuler evciy distress. If we rest on this finii 
persuasion, that tiieie is a wisi and just I’roiideiice which disposes 
of till e\cnts, we shall ha\e leason to conclude, that nothing happens 
to us lieie without some good design. Trusting that a happy ter- 
mination shall at last aui>e to the ilisorders of our present state, we 
shall be enabled, amidst all the \aiieties of foitune, to preserve that 
equanimity which befits C'lnistians; and under every trial to say, It 
is the Lotd; ht him do xehaf seantf/i good in his sight. 


SERMON LXVIL 

ON FRIENDSHIP. 

Prov. xxvii. 10. 

Thine m>n fnnuU c.nd thf fathers friend, fot sale wo/. — 

ATRVer relates to the behaviour of men in their social charactei 
is or gifeai importance in religion. The duties which spring from 
^ F^m ciix. 71. t Job. 14f 15* — xxxW. 8— la 
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that character form liany branches, of the great law of charity, which 
is the &Vourite precept of Christianity. They, therefore, who would 
separate such duties from a religious spirit, or who at most treat 
them as only the inferiour parts of it, do a real injury to relimon. 
They are mistaken friends of piety, who, under the notion of exmtiiig 
it, place it in a sort of insulated corner, disjoined from tlie ordinary 
affairs of the world, and the connexions of men with one another. 
On the contrary, true piety influences them all. It acts as a vivily- 
ing spirit, which animates and enlivens, which rectifies and conducts 
them. It is no less friendly to men than zealous for the honour of 
God; and by the generous affections which it nourishes, and the 
beneficent influence which it exerts on the wdiole of conduct, is fully 
vindicated from every reproach which the infidel woultl throw upon 
it. ~ In this view, I am now to discoiu sc on the nature and duties of 
virtuous friendship, as closely connected with the true spirit t)f leli- 
gion. It is a subject which the iuspired plulooOjihcr, who is the 
author of this book of Proverbs, has thought worthy of his repealed 
notice; and in many passages has bestowed the highest eulogiuins 
on friendship among good men. As oinlment and pirfwne ^ijoicc 
the hearty so doth the srdoeet7iess of a man^s ft lend hy heurhf vouuseh 
As iron sharpeneth iron^ so a rtum sharpenefh the counUnance 
of his friend. Make sure of thy friend; for fait hf id are the •uoituds 
of a fiend, A friend loveth at all times; and a brother ii (^ni 
Jbr adversity, Tlicre is a frietid (hat sticketh closer than a h other, 
— Thine ovaii friend^ and thy fathei^s f iend^ it is said in the Text, 
forsake not, 

I MUST begin the subject, by observing, that there are among 
mankind friendships of different kiiidr»; or, at least, connexions which 
assume that name. When they are no more than confiMleracies of 
bad men, they ought to be called conspiracies, rather than friendships. 
Some bond of common interest, some league aguiuat the iiuioccul 
and unsuspecting, may have united them for a time. But they arc 
held together only by a n^pe of sand. At bottom they are all rivals, 
and hostile to one another. Their l/iendship can subsist no longer 
than interest cements them. Every one looks with a jealous eye on 
his supposed friend ; and watches the first favourable opportunity to 
desert, or to betray. 

Friendships too tl^erc arc ol a dillerent kind, and of a more re- 
^spectable nature, formed by the connexion of political parties. It is 
not, perhaps, on selfish or crooked designs that such friendships ai’e 
origin lily founded. Men have been associated together by some 
public interest, or general cause, or for defence against some real or 
imagined danger ; and connexions thus formed, often draw men into 
close union, and inspire for a season no small degree of cordial 
attachment. When upon just and honourable principles this union 
is founded, it has proved, on various occasions, favourable to the 
ca^Sie of liberty and good order among mankind. At the same lime, 
is more ready to be abused than the name of public spirit, 
au a public cause. It is a name under which private interest is 
oiifh sheltered, and selfish designs aiw carried on. The unwary arc 
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allured by a epecious appearance; and the heat dTfactidh usurps the 
place of the generous warmili of friendship. 

It is not of such friendships, whether of the laudable or the sus- 
picious kind, that I am now to discourse; but of private friendships, 
which grow neither out of interested designs, nor party zeal ; but 
which flow from that similarity of dispositions, that correspondujg 
harmony of minds, which endears some person to our heart, and 
tuakes us take as much part- in his circumstances, fortunes, and fate, 
as if they were our own. The soul Jonathan uw hiit mth the said 
(if David: and Jonathan laced him as his (rdon souU * Such friend- 
ships certainly arc not unreal ; and, for the honour of human nature, 
it is to be hoped, are not altogether uiifrcqiient among mankind. — 
Happy it is, when they taL. i*oot in our early years ; and are engrailed 
on the ingenuous sensibility of }outh. rnendshijis then contracted 
retain to the last a tenderness and warmth, s(‘ldom possessed by 
triendsliijis that an* formed in the rip<T periods of life. The reniem- 
biance of ancient and }oinhful connexiems melts ever}^ human heart; 
and the dissolution of them is, perhaps, the most jiainful feeling to 
winch we aie exjiojed here below% — Jhit at whatever period of life 
frieiidshi})s an- formed, as long as they continue sincere and allec- 
ionate, they Ibiin, uiiiloubtedly, one of the greatest blessings we can 
cujov liy the pleasing communications of all our sentiments which 
they prompt, tliey are justly said to double f)ur pleasures, and to 
di\ide our soriows. 'lliey ghc a brighter sunshine to the gay inci- 
(h*i)fs of life; and the} (‘iilighteii the « loom of its darker hours. A 
faithful ft iend^ it I. jusll} and beaut mi lly said, by one of the Apo- 
i r} pliiil \t^riters, /.> /he medn ine <>f life. 1 A \ ark 1} of occasions happen, 
when to pour fbith the heail to one whom we line and trust, ’is the 
<hief comfort, pel haps the only i cl ieli we can enjoy. ^Miserable is 
he who, sliut np within the iiairow inclosurc of selfish interest, has 
no ptrson to whom he can at all times, with frill confidence, exjinnd 

lib soul. 

SjNiL cordial friciulslup is so great a blessing to liuiium life, let 
us proceed to consider what duties it requires, and by what methods 
it may be cultivated to most advantage. I'he fiiiidaiiiciital qualities 
of true iriendship are, constancy and fidelity. Without these material^ 
ingredients, it is of no \aluc. An inconstant man is not caj)able of 
friendship. He may perhaps have affections whkli occasionally glow 
in his heart; which excite fondness for amiable qualities; or conngtf* 
luDi with seeming attachment to one wliom lie esteems, or to whom 
he ha-» been obliged. But after these feelings have lasted for a little, 
either fancied interest alienates him, or some new object attracts him ; 
and h(‘ is no longer the same person to those whom he once loved. 
A man of this inconstant mind cannot be said to have an} mind at 
all. For where there is no fixeiluess of moral principle, occasional 
feelings are of no value; mind is of no effect; and with such persons 
it is never desirable to lia\e any connexion. Where constancy is 
wantinig tliere can be no fidelity, which is the other basis of friend- 
ship. For all fricndsliip suppers entire confidence and trust; sup- 
* 1 Sam. x?iii. 1. t Ecclus. vi. 16. 
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poses« the s6al of secrecy to be inviolable; SUflt>oseS ^promises and 
engagements to be sacrod;^and no advantage of our 6mi to be pur- 
sued, at the expellee of oUr friend^s honour. An inconstant man is 
despicable. A faithless man is base. 

But, supposing neither constancy nor fidelity to be altogether 
wanting, still however friendship is in hazard of suffering from the 
follies, and unreasonable humours, to which all of us are liable. It 
is to be legarded as a tender plant in an unfavourable soil, which, in 
order to its flourishing, requires to be reared and nursed with care. 
The following directions may be of use for promoting its cultivation, 
aneV preserving it from whatever might be apt to blast and wither it. 

In the Jinl jiLice, Let me aclviscyou not to expect perfection in any 
with whom you contract friendship. It holds in general with respect 
to all worldly pursuits, that the more moderate our expectations arej 
they are likely to be the more succc'»sful. If, in any situation of life, 
we hope to jios^ess complete happiness, we may depend on receiving 
mortification^. If, in any person, we trust to fiiul nothing but pei^ 
fection, we may be assured that, on longer ac<|uaiiitance,^ w’e shall 
meet with disappointments. In the case of friendshij^, this admon- 
ition is the more necessary to be given, as a certain warmth and 
enthusiasm belong to it, which are apt to carry us bevond the bounds 
of nature. In young minds, especially, a disposition of this kind is 
often found to take ))lace. They form to themselves lomantic ideas, 
gathered perhaps from fictitious histories, of the high and heroic 
qualities w'hich belong to himjan natiir(\ All tho'>e ^lalities they 
ascribe, without reserve or limitation, to the person with whom they 
wish to enter into intimate friendship; and, on the least failiiu* n]>- 
pearihg, alienation instantly follows. Ilenc’c many a friendslii}), 
hastily perhaps contracted, is as hastily dissolved, and disgust sir coeds 
to violent attadunent. — llcmcinber, my friends, that a fiiiltless cha- 
racter on earth is a mere chimera. Many failings you <»\pcrience in 
yourselves. Be not surprised, wh* n you discover the like in others 
of whom yon had formed the high* >t opinion. 'Fhe best^and most 
estimable persons are they in whom the fewest mateiial defects are 
found; and whose great and solid qualities count i rba lance the com- 
mon infirmities of men. It is to these qualities yon are to look in 
forming friendships; to good 'vciise . hI ])rudence, v\hich constitute 
the basis of every rc i)ecUil)le character; to virtue, to ^ood tcmpelf*, 
to steadiness of affection; and, according to the union of those dispo- 
sitions, esteem yourselves liajipy In the friend w horn you dioose. 

In the second place, I must admonish yon not to be hurt by differ- 
ences of opinion arising in intercourse with your friends. It is impos- 
sible for these not to occur. Perhaps no two persons were ever cast so 
exactly in tlie same mould, as to think always in the same manner on 
every subject. It was wisely contrived by Prov idence, that diversity of 
sentiment should take place among men, on ))urpose to exercise our 
to give variety to human life. Perpetual uniformity of 
become monotonous and insipid. — When it is with re- 
ll^ra to trifles that diversity or cont ajo ^ of opinions shows itself, it 

childish in tlie last degree^ if this oUbniG the gi*ound of estranged 
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affection* When from such a cause there arises any breach oi 
friendship^ human weakness is then discovered in a mortifyinl|^ light* 
In matters of serious moment, the sent^ents of the best and woiv 
thiest may vaiy from those of their friends, according as tlieir lines of 
life diverge, or as their temper and habits of thought present objects 
under different points of view. But, among candid and liberal 
minds, unity of affection will still be preserved. No man has any 
title to erect his own opinions into an universal and infallible stan^ 
ard; And the more enlarged that any man’s mind is, tlie mpre 
readily will he overlook <lifference * in sentiments, us long as he,^^ 
persuaded that die mind of his friend is upright, and that he 
tlie dictates of conscience and integrity. 

In the tiird place. It is material to the preservation of friendship, 
that openness of temper and maimers, on both hands, be cultivated. 
Nothing more certainly dissolves friendship, than the jealousy which 
arises from darkness and concealment. If your situation oblige you 
to tjike a different side from your friend, do it openly. Avow your 
conduct ; avow ^ our motives ; as far as honour allows, disclose your- 
selves frankly; seek no cover from unnecessary and mysterious secrecy. 
Mutual conndence is the soul of friendshi|). As soon as that is de- 
stroyed, or even impaired, it i*- only a show of friendshij) that remains* 
What was once cordial intimacy, degenerates first into formal civility. 
Constraint on botli sides next succeeds ; and disgust or hatred soon 
follows. — The maxim that has been laid down by certain crooked 
politicians, p\ behave to a friend wiih the same guarded caution as 
we would to to an enemy, because it is possible that he may one 
day become such, diseo\ers a mind whicli never was made for die 
enjoyments of friendship. It is a maxim Mliicli, not unreasoiuibly I 
admit, may find jiliice in those political and jiarty friendships, of 
which I before sjioke, when* personal advanc»*meiit is always in ^iew* 
But it is altogether inconsistent with the sjiirit of those friendships 
which are formed, and iindorstootl to be nourislu‘d, by the heart. 

The fourth advice which I give is, eulli>ate, in all intercourse 
among friends, gentle and obliging manners. It is a common errour 
to jsuppose, that familiar intimacy supersedes attention to the lesser 
duties of behaviour; and that, under the notion of freedom, it may 
excuse a careless, or even a rough demeanour. On the contrary, an 
intimiite connexion can only be kept up by a constant wish to be 
pleasing and agreeable. The nearer luid closer that men arc brought 
together, the more freejuent tliat the points of contact between thdm 
become, there is the greater necessity for the surface being smooth, 
and every thing being removed dial can gi'ate or oflend. — Let no 
harshness, no appearance of neglect, no supercilioua affectation of 
su}>eriority, occur in the intercourse of friends. A tart reply, a 
proneness to rebuke, a captious and contradictious spirit, are often 
known to embitter domestic life, and to set friends at variance. In 
those smaller articles of behaviour, where men are too ajit to be 
careless, and to indulge dieir humour without restraint, the real char 
racter is often understood fordi, and show itself. It is by 

no means enough, that in aHllnatters of serious interest, we think 
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ourselves r«.ady to fWve the sincerity of oux friendship. These 
occur more rarely, ordinary tenour of life is composed of 

small duties and offices, which men have occasion daily to perform ; 
and it is only by rendering daily behaviour agreeable, that we can 
long preserve the comforts of friendship. 

In the place, Let me caution you not to listen rashly to evil 
reports against your friends. When upon proper grounds you have 
formed a coimexion, be slow of believing any thing against the friend 
whom you have chosen. Remember, that there is among mankind 
a spirit of malignity, which too often takes pleasure in disturbing the 
society of tliose who appear to enjoy ojic another. The Scripture 
hath warned us, that there is a 'wArj separatrth chufjriendss 

thef'e is a fahe wAo soweth durot d among brethren. Give not 

therefore a reatly ear to tlie officious insinuations of those who, undar 
tlu' guise of friendly concern, come to admonish you, that you ought 
to stand on your guard against those whom they see you disposed to 
trust. Consider, whether, under this feir appearance, there may not 
link some secret envy and rivalry, or some concealed interest. 
Chase not every flying report. Suffer not the poison of jealousy 
easily to taint your mind, and break your peace. A wide difference 
there is between that weak credulity which allows itself to be im- 
posed upon blindly, and that dark and suspicious spirit which is 
nlwayd inclined to the evil side. It forms part of the character of a 
wise and good nuui, that he is not prone to take up a ^epumch againU 
his 7uighbom. 

In the sixth and last place, Let me exhort you not fo desert your 
frietid in danger or distress. Too many there arc in the world, 
whose attachment to those they call their friends is confined to the 
day of their jirospcrity. As long as that continues, they are, or 
appear to be. affectionate and cordial. But as soon as their friend 
is under a cloud, they begin to withdraw^, anil to separate their intei- 
ists from his. In friendships of thi’> sort, the heart, assuredly, has 
never had mnch concern. For the great test of true friendship, is 
constancy in tlie hour of danger, adiu rence in the season of distress. 
— When jour friend is cahimniateo, liicn is the lime, openly and 
boldly to es})ouse his cause. When Ins situation is clumged, or his 
fortunes are falling, then is the time « 'affording prompt and zealous 
aid. When sickncas or iiifii’mity occasion him lo be neglected by 
others, that is the opportunity which every real friend will seize, of 
'fi&doiiblijg all the affi^ctionatc attentions which love suggests. These 
arc the importmit duties, the sacred claims of friendship, which re- 
ligion and virtue enforce on every worthy mind. — To show your- 
selves w'arm, after tliis manner, in the cause of your friend, commands 
esteem, even from those who have personal interest in opposing him. 
Uliis honourable zeal of friendship has, in every age, attracted the 
vweration of mankind. It has consecrated to the latest posterity 
th^ nantes of those who have given up their, fortunes, and have even 
i^i^po&ed their lives, in behalf of the friends whom they loved ; while 
Ignominy and disgrace have ever l^^nj^e portion of them, who de- 
serted their friends in the evil day.* iflkine oum friend forsake not. 
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^ Before cdticluding, it mufit not be forgotten, that ffte Mjfiftction 
of the Wise Man in tlie Text is accompanied 'with this rd^&nble 
expression ; not only thine awn friend^ but also, thy fathe^^s friend^ 
forsake noU These words bring back to our remembrance the days 
of former years ; and suggest a sentiment, which cannot but touch 
every feeling heart. Thine own friend may be dour ; thy father’s 
friend ought to be sacred. As long as life remains in any human 
breast, the memory of those ancient ties sluiuld remain, which con- 
nected us once with our failier, and .our father’s house. 'Fhy father 
has perhaps, long ago, gone down to the dust. But when you recal 
the innocent days of childhood and youth ; when you think of those 
fiunily transactions, whicli once gladdened your hearts ; your father’s 
friend, in the midst of these, will rise to your remembrance. There 
Was a time when you accosted him with respect, or looked up to him 
with fonilness, and was made happy by his kindly notice. Does 
such a one now survive, and shall he not receive from you some 
portion of filial reverence and honour ? To disreganl and neglect 
him, is to spurn your father’s memory ; is to insult the ashes of him 
who now sleeps in the grave ; is to transmit yourselves to those who 
shall succeed you, as unfeeling and base. 77iine friend, and thy 
father^ s friend, forsake not. 

I HAVE })ointGd out some of the chief duties which belong to vir- 
tuous friendship ; and some of the principal means by which this 
sacred bond should be preserved unbroken ; this holy flame should 
be kept aliv^ in the human breast. The spirit, and sentiments, 
which I have kudied to insj)ire, are oUch as virtue breathes, and sucli 
as true piety should increase. It is thus wc fulfil that great law of 
love, which our Divine Master taught. It is thus mc pi epaiv' our- 
selves for those happy regions, where charity neva' failctk; A\hcrc, 
in the presence of the God of Love, eternal and invariable friend- 
ships unite together all the blessed; friendships, which, by no liiinum 
infirmity disturbed, by death never so])arated, shall constitute, 
throughout endless ages, a great and distinguished portion of the 
celestial felicity. 


SERMON LXVIII. 

ON THE CONDUCT TO BE HELD WIHI REGARD TO FUTURE 

EVENT’S. 

Prov. xxvii. 1. 

Boast not thyself of U -ntonow ; for thou knawest not •what a day may 

bring fmih. 

From these words I purpose to discourse of the proper conduct 
which we ought to hold, with regard to futurity, amidst tlie present 
uncertainties of life. Time are always going on, and (o each 

of us are preparing changes in our state. What these may be, 
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whetiidf forohe better or for the worse, we cannot tell; os it hath 
plea^edl^e wisdom of Providence, to cover futurity with a veil which 
no moiial can lift up. In the mean time, none of us can avoid form- 
ing designs, and laying plans, for the time to come. The present 
moment is never sufficient to give full employment to the active miud 
of man, without some excursions into futurity ; and in these eaccois- 
sions, the present is often wliolly spent. It is therefore of the highest 
consequence, that a proper direction be given to the mind> in its em- 
})loyments of thought relating to futurity. Otherwise, in the pros- 
pects which we take of that unknown region, false hopes, or ill- 
grounded fears, shall flatUT or torment us in vain. JVe know not^ as 
the Wise Man tells us, 'ikhat a daij may hUat Jmt/u It may, very 
probably, produce something that we had not looked for; and therc- 
ibre, instead of boast mnselr^s of to^mortofWi ih^ multitude are 
apt to do, it becomes us to be disciplined and prepared, for whatever 
it may bring. 

It is needless to spend much time in confirming the truth, which 
is the foundation of the admonition in the Text; in j)ioving, either 
that change and mutability belong to our present state, or tliat the 
changes of it cannot be foreseen by us. These arc truths so obvious 
and confessed, that an attempt to confirm them is like ])roving that 
all men are to die. At the same time, obvious as they aie, it were 
to bo wished, that the thoughts of men dwelt upon them more. For, 
by a strange but prevailing deception, it would seem, fioin the genet al 
conduct of mankind, that almost every one thinks his owm case an 
exception from the general law: and that he may build plans with 
as much confidence on liis juesent situation, as if some assurance 
had been given him that it were never to changi^ Hence it has been 
often obseived byseiious persons, that there is no more general 
cause to which tlie vices of men can be ascribed, their forgetfulness 
of God and their neglect of duty, than to their presuming upon tlic 
continuance of life, of jileasure, and prospeiity. 

Look but a jMiIc way, my friends, into your own state; and jou 
must unavoid.ibly peueive that, frou the beginning, it has been so 
contrived by Providence, that there <-hould be no ptnuanent stability 
to man’s condition on earth. The seeds of alteration are every wliere 
sown. In your hcahh, life, pos essioJ*^, connexion'*, pleasures, there 
are causes of decay iuiperceptibly working; secretly undermining the 
foundations of w'hat appears to }ou the most stable ; continually tend- 
ing to 'bolisli the present form of things, and to brii g fbiward new 
appearances, and new objects in their order : So tliat nothing is, or 
can be, stationary on earth. All changes, and passes. It is a stream 
which is ever flowing; a wheel which is ever turning round. When 
you behold the tree covered with blossoms in the spring, or loaded 
with fruit in the autumn, as well may you imagine, that those blos- 
sod||i|^ that fruit, are to remain in their place through the whole 
yeflw believe that human affairs are to continue, for to-day and 
tewQrroW^for this year and the iiCXt, ))roceeding in the same tenour. 
THi-ciider thi« reflection still more serious, think, 1 pray you, on 
what small and inconsiderabl^^^auses those changes depend, which 
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afiect the foiftunes of men, throughout their whole lived* 
is evil done ! There needs no great bustle or stir, no hm^epar- 
ation of events, to overturn what seems most secure, antf to blast 
what appears most flourishing. A gale of wind rises on the ocean; 
and the vessel which carried our friends, or our fortunes, is over- 
,whelmed in the deej). A spark of a candle falls by night in some 
neglected corner ; and the whole substance of families is consumed 
in flames before the morning. A casual bloAV, or a sudden fall, 
deranges some of our internal parts; and tlie rest of life is distress 
and misery. It is awful to think, at the mercy of how' many seem- 
ing contingencies we perpetually lie, for what W'e call hajipiucss in 
this world. 

In the midst, however, of all these apparent contingencies, plans 
and designs for the future are e\ery day formed; pursuits are ui^* 
dertaken ; and life proceeds in its usual train. Fit and proper it is, 
that life should thus piocml. For the unceitainty of to-morrow was 
never designed by Providence, to defer us fioin acting or planning 
to-day; but only to admonish us, that we ought to plan, and to ael^ 
sobei ly and Avisely. — What that wise and sober conduct is which 
becomes us, what the iiiles and pic*cantions aie, which, in such a state 
as ours, respect futuiitj, I now' proceed to show. They may be 
comprehended in the following dhectioas. Boast not thyself of to- 
morrow ; Dt'spair not of to-inoirow ; Delay not till to-morrow what 
is proper to be done to-day; Prepare thyself for whatever to-mor- 
row may bring Ibi ih ; Build thy hopes of happiness on sometliing 
more solid and lasting than what either to-day or to-morrow will 
produce. 

I. In the words of the Text, Boast not Ihjself of rorj)*’; that 
is, never presume arrogantly on futurity ; in the most fair and pro- 
mising state of foituiie, bewaie of jiride and Aanity; beware of 
resting wholly upon yourselves, and forgetting Him who directs the 
changes of this mutable state- If there lie any \iitues which the un- 
certain condition of the woild inculcates on man, they are, assured I3', 
moderation and hiimililj. Man A\ns, for this end, placed in a 
world, where he knows so little of what is belbre him, that he might 
be impressed with a sense of liis depcuideiice on the llulcr of Uie 
world ; that he might feel the importance of acquiring favour and 
protection from Heaven, by a life of piety and virtue; and that, not 
knowing how soon his own condition may be tlie same with that of 
the most wretched, lie might be prompted to act towaids all his 
brethren the humane and friendly jiart. — The favours which Provi- 
dence bestows upon him at present, he ought to receive with tliank- 
fulncss, and may enjoy with cheerfulness. Though commanded not 
to boast hiniselj (f lo^mofronjCy the meaning of die precept is not, Aat 
be must be sad to-day. Rejoice he may in the day of prosperity; 
but certainly, Bejoice*wiih is tlie inscription that should be 

written on dl Iiumaii ple^tsures. 

As for them who, intoxicated with those pleasures, become giddy 
and insolent ; wdio, flattered by the illusions of prosperity, make ll^ht 
of every serious admonition which tile phiuiges of the world give 
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theiEi^ ,cSn I say too strong to alarm them of their danger ? — 
lliey toid to tlicmselves. My mountain stands strongs and shaU 
nnH*t heim>€d. TfMnonom shall be as this day^ and more abundantly. 
I shall never see advetsity. — Hash and wretched men ! are you sen- 
sible how impious such words are? To the world, perhaps, you dare 
not utter them ; but they speak the secret language of your hearts. 
Know, you are usur})ing upon Pi*ovidcncc ; you are setting Heaven 
at defiance ; you ai*e not only preparing sharper stings for yourselves, 
vhen the changes of life sliall copie, but you are accelerating those 
changes ; you arc fast bringing ruin upon your own heads. For God 
u ill not suiFer pride in man ; and the experience of all ages liath 
shown, how careful he is to check it. In a thousand memorable 
instances, the course of his government has been visibly pointed 
against it. He sheweth strength with his arm^ and scattereth the proud 
in the imagination of their hearts.* The day of the Ijjrd is upon every 
one that is proud and lifted up; to humble the lofty looks (f man, and 
to stain the pride of all glory,^ Some of the ministers of divine dis- 
pleasure are commissioned to go forth; and to humble, witiiout 
delay, the boasters ofto^mon'cm. 

II. As we are not to boast, so neither are we to despair, of to- 
morrow. The former admonition was directed to those whom pros- 
perity had elated with vain hopes, lliis is designed for tho-.e whom 
a more adverse situation in life has filled with fears and alarms of 
W'hat is to come. The reason of both admonitions is the same ; Him 
knoeoest not vhat a day may bring foUtu It may bring forth some 
unexpected misfortunes ; and therefore thou shouldst be humble in 
prosperity. It may bring forth some unforeseen relief; and there- 
fore thou shouldst hope under distress. — It is too common with 
mankind to be totally engrossed and overcome by })resent e\ents. 
Their present condition, whatever it is, tliey are apt to imagine, will 
iievor change ; anrl hence by prosperity they are lifted up, and by 
adiersity are dejeend and broken; prcMie, in the one case, to forget 
God; in the other, to repine against him. Whereas, the tloctrine, 
which the changes of the wuild jierpetUH^ly inculcate, is, that no stale 
of external things should ajipe ir so important, or should so afleci 
Olid agitate our spirits, as to deprive us of a calm, an ecpial, and a 
sternly mind Man knoweth neither the good, nor the evil, which is 
before him. In your patience, therefore, possess your sofik: trusting in 
.the day of ‘-orrow, tliat God hath not forgotten to be gracious; and 
tliat, thoi^fi we ping may ciuiure far a night, joy cometh to the upright 
in the monung. 

Distress not yourselves, then, with anxious fears about to-morrow. 
f-<et me exhort you to dismiss all solicitude, which goes beyond the 
bounds of prudent precaution. Anxiety, when it seizes tlie heart, is 
a dangerous disease, productive both of much sin, and much misery. 
It nets a» a corrosive of the mind. It cats out our present enjoyments, 
and substitutes, in their place, many an acute pain. — The Wise Man, 
in the Text^ has advised us not to boast if to^morrcfm; and our 
Saviour lias instructed us to take no thought for to^morratauX Both 
* LukiS !. 51. t lb 19. — xiBi. a f Mstt. 84. 
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^ these directlona, properly understood, are entirely and 

the great rule of conduct, respecting futurity, is compouiMMgpSf them 
both; requiring us, ncitlier arrogantly to presume on to-m^%w, nor 
to be anxiously and fearfully solicitous about it. The morrcnxs says 
our Saviour, shaU take thought fen* the thhigs of ikefr Wc shall be 
better able to judge of the course most proper for us to hold, when 
events have begun to come forward in their order. Tlieir ]}reseTice 
often suggests vriser counsels, and more successful expedients, than 
it is possible for us to contrive at a distance. Uy excess of solicitude 
beibre-hand, we frequently introduce that confusion of mind, and 
that hurry and disorder of spirits, which bring us into the most un- 
flivourable state for judging soundly. — Wherefore, never indulge 
cither anxiety or despair about futtirity. Aflright not yourselves with 
imaginary terrours- Antici))ate not evils, which perhaps may never 
come. Make the best which you can of tliis day, in the fear of God, 
and in the }^racticc of your duty ; and, having done so, leave to- 
morrow to itself. SiifficiviU for the day^ when it comes, mil be the evil 
thereof 

III. Delay not till to-morrow anything which is fit and proper to 
be done to-day. Remember, that thou art not the lord of to-morrow. 
Tliou art so far from having any title to dispose of it, that thou 
- art ignorant of the most material circumstiuices relating to it ; not 
only of what it shall bring forth, but whether thou shalt live to see 
it. — Notwithstanding the incontrovertible evidence of this truth, 
])rocrastinatioii has, throughout every age, been tlie ruin of mankind. 
Dwelling amidst endless projects of what they art* hereafter to do, 
they cannot so j)roperly be said to live, as to be always about to live; 
and tlie future has ever been the gulph in which the present is Swal- 
lowed up and lost. — Hence arise mmiy of those mistbrtuiies which 
befal men in their worldly concerns. What might at present be 
arranged in their circumstances with advantage, bemg delayed to 
another opporUinity, camiol be arraiigeil at all. To-morrow being 
loaded with tlie concerns of to-day, in addition to its own, is clogged 
and embarrassed. Affairs, which have been postpone^ multiply 
and crowd u))on one another ; till, at lust, they prove so intricate and 
})orplcxod, and the pressure of business becomes so great, that nothing 
is ](*ft, but to sink under the burden. Of him, therefore, who in«^ 
dulgos this lingering and delaying spirit in worldly matters, it is easy 
to prognosticate tliat the ruin is not far oflfl ^ 

Evils of the same kind, arising from the same cause, overtake men, 
in their moral and spiritual interests. There are few, but who are 
sensible 6f some things in tlieir character and behaviour, which ought 
to be corrected, and which, at one time or other, they intend to cor- 
rect; some headstrong passion, which they design to subdue; some 
bad habit, which they purpose to reform; some dangerous connexion, 
which they are resolved to break off. But tlic convenient season for 
tliesc reforiyations is not yet come. Certain obstacles arc in the way, 
which tlicy expect by-and-by to surmount; and therefore they go on 
ill peace lor the present^ in their usual courses, trusting, at a future 
day, to begin their designed improvement In the mean time the 
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angd.cf descends; and, in the midst of their Atant pirns, 
exiecQtefcliiflr4^gpuari and carries them away. •— Guard gainst 
delusions of thtft liind) which have been fatal to so many. — Thou art 
now in tranquillity, in health,^ possession of a calm mind. Improve 
tliese advaxtthges, for performing all that becomes thee^ as^h,|B||n> 
and as a Christian ; for, who can tell how long thou shalt be" per- 
mitted to enjoy them ? New alterations of fortune may be just 
coming forward ; new troubles in public, or in private life, about to 
arise ; new exigencies ready to throw thee into some condition, which 
shall leave thee neither leisure nor op|)ortunity to execute any of die 
good purposes thou hast at present in thy mind. Wherefore, trifle 
no longer with wliat is so serious, and what may be so critical; but 
to-day, ^hiJe it %s called to-day, listen to the voice of God, and do his 
works. ivcm, us the Wise Man advises, mth thy might whatsoever 
thy hand Jindeth to do ; fo) there is no woih, nor dance, nor wisdom, 
in the grave, xvhithet fhoy goesf, * — Instead of delaying till to-morrow 
wliat ought to be done toKlay, let me c»xhort you, 

IV. To be every day prcpareil for whatever to-morrow may bring 
fortli. There is a certain prejiaratioii for the \icissitudes of life, 
in which the multitude are sufficiently busied ; providing, as they 
think, against Avhatever m<iy happen, by increasing their riches, and 
strengthening themselves by friends, connexions, and woildly ho- 
noui^. But these bulwarks which they erect are totally insufficient 
against the dreaded storm. It is to some other quarter we must 
look for our defence; for when it is the world itself, whose changes 
W”e have reason to dread, the world, and the things of it, cannot 
afl^rd us ])rotection. The best preparation for all the uncertainties 
of fiiftirily consists, in a well-ordered mind, a good conscience, anil a 
cheerful submission to the will of Hea\en. You know not what shall 
be on to-morrow. But there i-* One who knows it well; for his de- 
cree hath fixed it. To him look up with reverence ; and say, Not 
my with hd thine be dmie ; what thou appointest is ever wise, and 
just, and good.” JSeek to fulli* the jiart which he hath assigned 
you; to do the things which he hath commanded you to do; and 
j[eavc all the rest to him. Whatever to-morrow brings forth, let it 
id you cniploy«*d m doing justly, laving mercy, and walking htmbly 
gith your God ; and tlum }«ni shall meet to-morrow witliout fear, 
when jou meet it without the upbriidings of guilt. 

^ If it shall bring forth to you any uiiexpi cted good, prepare to 
rcveive it with gralitudi*, temperance, and moilest^ . If it shall bring 
foj til evil, prepare to receive it with manly fortitude. Let no events 
of any kind derange your equanimity, or shake your constancy. Con- 
tract your desires, and moderate your hopes. Expect not more from 
the woild than it is able to afford you. Take it for granted, that 
what is naturally mutable, will one day change ; that what was de- 
.sigi^ to be transient, will pass away. — Look forwanl to futurity 
Wmut impatience. Be not desirous to know it It belongs to God. 
(Let him bring forward the events of the world, in his own way. 
Imagine that you continually hear those words, whidi our Lord once 

* Eccles. is. lOt » 1 ' 
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addressed4b Pet^, when he was inquiring 
to a fellow-disciple^ Wkai is that to thee ^ 

all the uncertainty of future events this road ef d^Wi&id^'in duty 
lies before you; follow Christ, andl"kiquire no fitter. Sjeek no 
croedred path, in order to avoid impending dangers. Tutn not to the ' 
right handy nor to the left; but commit thy ^ay unto the Lord; tfUst 
also in him, and he shall In big to pass the desires of thy heart* 

V. Build your hopes of happiness on somewhat more solid and 
lasting Uian what either to-day or to-morrow are likely to produce. 
From what has been said, you may clearly perceive, that he who rests 
wlioliy upon Uiis w'orld, builds his house upon the sand. This life, 
by means of wisdom and virtue, may be nmdered to a good man, a 
tolerable, nay a comfortable state. But he who expects complete 
happiness from it w ill be greatly deceived. Man, in his most flourishing 
condition, were much to be pitied, if he was destitute of any higher 
hope, llolling fiom change to change, throughout all the days of 
his life, witli a d.irk and unknown prospect always before him in 
futurity, what would avail a few short interrupted glimpses of happi- 
ness, which, fiom time to time, he was ])ermittcd to enjoy ? Can we 
believe, that only for such a state as this, man was designed by his 
groat and good Creator? — No: I-iCt us bles^ the God and Father of 
ow Lord Jism Chisty •whoy according to his abundant mcicyy ha^dfc-- 
f^otUn us again into a Iwdy hopcy by the resui reel ion of Christ Jmm the 
dcady to an inhaitance incomtptiblcy undejiledy and that fadeih not 
axmy* Hero is the rock on which the mind, however tossed by the 
storms of life, can secui ely rest. Here is the object to w^iich a wise 
man will bend his chief attention, that, after having acted his part on 
earth with fidelity and honour, he may be cnablecl, through the me- 
rits of his Saviour, to look for a place in the mansions of eternal and 
untroubled peace. This prospect is the great corrective of the pre- 
sent vanity of human life. It gives significancy and importance to 
its most transitory scenes ; and, in the midst of its mutability, disco- 
vers one fixed point of rest. He who is habitually influenced by tlie 
hope of iinmorlality, will be able to look without dismay on the 
changes of the world. He will neither boast of to-morrow, nor be. 
afraid of it; but will pass through the vaiiclies of life w'ith a mai4i?,^ 
and unbroken mind; with a noble superiority to those fears and 
pcctations, those cares mid sorrows, which agitate the multitude. — 
Such are the native effects of Christian faith and hope. To them 
alone it belongs, to surmount all the discouragements to which 
m’e now exposed; to render our liic comfortable, and our death 
blessed ; nay, to make the day of our death better than the day of 
mo' hbih* 
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*• SEBWN LXIX. 

IplXOWINO raS^tJLTITUDi: TO DO BVIL. 

Exodus, xxiii. S. 

Thou shaU not foUcm a multitude to do coiL ~ 

Ikt this world, we are placed as companions and assistants to one an- 
other* Depending, for most of the comforts of life, on mutual inter- 
course and aid, it was necessary, that we should be formed to desire 
the company, and to take pleasure in the good-will, of our fellows* 
But this sociability of man, though essential to his present condition, 
has, like many other good principles, been unhappily w^arped from 
its original purpose ; and, in the present state of the world, has proved 
the cause of much evil. For, as vice has abounded in every age, 
it hath propagated itself much more easily by the assistance of this 
social disposition. We naturally mould ourselves on the pattern of 
prevailing manners; and corruption is communicated from one to 
another* By mutually giving, and taking, the example of sinful 
liberties, licentiousness spreads and grow's ; each justifios himself by 
his neighbour; and the multitude of sinners strengthens one an- 
other's hands to commit iniquity. In all the ages of the world, 
custom luis had more power than reason. Few lake the trouble of 
inquiring what is tlie right path; the greater pait content themselves 
with following that in which the imiltitude ha\e gone before them. 
Ko exhortation, therefore, is more nccessaiy to be frequently given, 
Vid to be seriously enforced, than that which we receive from tlie 
Text ; Thmt sfudf not foUow a multitude to do rviL 
To acquire a full view of any danger to which we are ex})osed, is 
the first measure to be Uiken in order to our safety. Let us tlien 
begin the subject, with considering how much we are in hazard of 
being misled into vice by the general manners which we behold 
around us. — No virtue is more necc sary to a Christian, but scarcely 
is there imy more difficult to be put in practice, than tliat fiimnessof 
nwd which can enable a man to maintain his principles, and stand 
his ground against tlie torrexit of custom, fashion, and example. 
Example has upon all minds a secret and insiiiuatiiig influence, even 
when we ourselves are insensible of its operation. We imperceptibly 
slide i'^*to some resemblance of tlie manners of those witli whom we 
have frequent intercourse. This often shows itself^ in the most indi& 
ferent things. But the resemblance is still more readily contracted, 
w hen there is something within ourselves, lliat leans to tlie same side 
which is coiinteiumced by the practice of others. We are always 
glad to find any apology for indulging our inclinations and passions; 
and tJie example of the multitude too readily suggests that apology. 
Even hcfoic corruption has made great progress in our hearts, some- 
times mere complaisance and good-nature incline us to &11 in with 
the ways of others. Sometimes timidity and false shame prevent our 
differing, from them ; Frequently expectation and interest impel us 
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strongly to comply. 'How great is the dan( we incuri vficn, in 
times of prevailing vice, all these i,tt|^ples imitation and com- 
pliance unite together against out 

The world is too justly said by Sferipture, to Jie in mckedness. It 
is a school wherein every vice is taught, and too easily learned* Even 
from our earliest childhood, false sentiments are instilled into our 
minds. We are bred up in admiration of the extoraal show of life. 
We are accustomed, as soon as we can understand any thing, to hear 
riches and honours spoken of as flie chief goods of men, and pro- 
posed to us iis the objects to which our future pursuits arc to be 
directed. We see the measures of outward respect and deference 
taken from tliese alone. Religion and virtue are recommended to us, 
in a formal manner, by our teachers and instructors; but all improve- 
ments of the mind and heart are visibly placed, by the world, in an 
inferiour rank to the advantages of fortune. Vices that chaiu*e to be 
fasliionable, are treated as slight Ciilings ; and coloured over, in com- 
mon discourse, with those soft and gentle names which exjiress no 
conilemnation. Wc enter, perhaps, on the worlds witli good prin- 
ciples, and an aversion to downright vice. But v\hen, as we advance 
ill life, we become initiated in that mystery of iniquity, which is called 
the way of the world ; when we meet vvitli deceit and artifice in all 
ranks of men ; when w''e behold iniquity authorised by great names, 
and often rewarded w^ith success and advancement, our original good 
impressions too soon ilecay. The practice of the inultitude renders 
vice iumiliar to our thoughts; luid gnulually wears off tlic abhor- 
rence with which v\ c once beheld it. We begin to think, that what 
is so very general, cannot be highly criminal. T. he malignit}* ot sin 
ajipears diiiiiiiishcd, by so many being sharers in the reproach ; and 
instead of men’s vices detracting, as they ought to do, from our good 
o[)iriion of the men, our attachment to me men oftener reconciles us to 
the vices of which tliey are guilty. 

The countenance which sin receives from the practice of the mul- 
titude, not only removes tile restraints which are imposed by modesty 
ami shame ; but, such is the degeneracy of the world, the shame is 
too often employed against the cause of religion and virtue. Ihe 
ridicule of the giddy and unthinking beiirs down the conviction of the 
sober and modest. Against their own belief they appear to adopt 
the notions of the infidel; and, against their own choice, they join in 
the vices of tJic libertine ; Uiat they may not be reproached as perscfiis** 
of a narrow mind, and still enslaved to the prejudices of ^lucation. 
How much reason is tlierc to believe that, merely froui this timidity 
of temper, many, whose princijiles are on the side of religion and vir- 
tue, are nevertheless found walking in the way of sinners^ and silti^ 
in the chair of the scomfid ? — Interest, too, often coincides widi this 
weakness of disposition* in tempting such persons to follow the niul- 
titude. To fell in with the prevailing taste, to suit themselves to the 
passions of the great, or to the humours of the low, with whom th^ 
chance to be connected, appears the readiest way to rise in the world. 
Hence they arc naturally led to relinquish the firimicss of an upright 
character, for that supple and versable turn, which accommodates 
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itself to the times, and assumes whatever appearance seems most 
convenient for interest. — Such are the dangers to which we are ex- 
posed, ill times of corruptioilii of follaming the multitude to do eoil; 
dangers which require our most serious attention and care, in order 
to guard ourselves against them. — I proceed to lay such consider- 
ations before you as may be useful for that purpose. 

In the Jirst place. Let us remember tliat the multitude are very 
bad guides ; are so tar from having a title to implicit regard, that he 
who blindly follows them, may be presumed to err. For prejudice 
and passion are known to sway the crowd, lliey are struck by tlie 
outside of things; they inquire superficially, aiiniii'c false appeai'- 
anccs, and pursue false goods. Their opinions are for the most part 
hastily termed, and of course arc variable, floating, and inconsistent. 
Ill e\cry age, how small is the number of those who are guided by 
le.ison and calm inquiry? How few do we find, who have the wis- 
dom to think and judge for themselves, and have steadiness to follow 
out their own judgment? Ignorance, and low education, darken the 
views of the vulgar. Fashion and prejudice, vanity and ))leasure, 
coi I iipt the sentiments of the great. ITie example of neither affords 
any standard of what is right and wise. If the philosopher, when 
emjdoyed in the pursuit of truth, finds it necessary to disregard 
established prejudices and poimlar opinion, shall we, in the more im- 
poitant inquiry afler the rule of life, submit to such blind guidance 
as the practice of the many ; esteeming wlut'ovcr they admire, and 
following wherever they lead ? Be assiued, that he who sets up the 
gencial opinion as the standard of truth, or the general practice as 
tin* nie/isure of right, is likely, upon such a foundation, to build no 
other superstructure except vice mid folly. — If the practice of the 
multitude be a good pattern for our imitation, their opinions surely 
should be as good a rule for our belief. Upon this principle, we 
must exchange Christianity for Paganism or Mahometanism, and the 
light of the Boloi mat iOii for the Superstitions of Popery; for these 
l.itai have eur had, and still ha\c, the numbers and the multitude 
on their sale, — Our Siniour has efficiently characterised the way 
of ill ' w/)rld, when he describes the bioad 7oad m which the multi- 
lades go, as tlie ioad 'which ttadb to dcsfrurftori ; and the path which 
h*dd*i ha])jnncss, hs a 7iarr(yu^ pathy w'hich fewe» find. From which 
it is an c‘asy inference, that to have the multi Liide on our side, is so 

fiem aflbrding any pi esumplioii of our being safe, that it should 
leatl us to suspect that we arc holding the course of danger. 

Iv the H(ond place, As the practice of the multitade is no argu- 
ment of a good practice, so it cannot afford us either justification, or 
safety, in what is evil. — It affords us, I say, no justification. Truth 
and crroiir, \iitiie and vice, are things of immutable nature. The 
difference between them is grounded on tliat basis of eternal rc^ason, 
which no opinions or customs of men can affect or alter. Whether 
virtue lie esteemed, or not, in the world, this makes it neither more 
noi less estimable in itself. It carries always a divine authority, 
which men cannot impair. It shines with on essential lustre, which 
piai«*-e cannot brighten, nor reproach tarnish. It has o right toregu- 
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late the opinions of men ; but by their opinions cnniiAt be controlled. 
Its nature continues invariably the same, though all the multitude of 
fools should concur in endeavouring to turn it into ridicule. Woe 
tmiothenij says the Prophet Isaiah, that call evil goodf and jood evil ; 
that put darkness for light , and light for da}dcness ; that put bitter 
for sweety and sweet for hitter! — Their root shall be as rottennesSy 
and their blossom shall go up as dust £ because ih^ have cast awap the 
law of the Lord of HostSy and despised the word (fthe Holy One of 
Israel. * , 

As the practice of the multitude rurnishes no justificotlon to the 
sinner, so neither does it afford him any safety. Ueligioii is alto- 
gether a matter of personal concern. God hath delivered to every 
iiuiii (lie rule of life ; and every nuui must think and act for himself; 
because for himself he is to answer. If others be wicked, it will be 
the worse for them ; but it will not, on that accouii(, be the better for 
us, if we shall be evil also. Let vice be ever so prevalent, it is still 
that evil thing which the lA)rd ahhoi rcth ; and, though hand join in 
handy the wicked shall not escape unpunished. So far is the niunber 
of olienders from furnishing any ground of safety, that it calls more 
loudly for divine justice to interpose. It is as easy for the Almighty 
ai*m to crush a whole guilty society, as lo punish a single individual ; 
and when the disobedient subjects of God countenance and strengthen 
one another in licentiousness, by transgressing in troo])s and bands, 
it becomes high time for his goverinnent to exert iiselti and let its 
vengeance forth. — One could scarcely think that any professor of 
Christian faith woidd fancy to himself suiy apology from the w^a}^ of 
the world, when he knows that tlic declared design of his religion 
was, to distinguish him from the world, w^hicli is said to he in sin ; 
and that Christ came to cull out for himself a peculiar peoplcy whose 
character it should be, 7iot to he conformed to the wotldy but U an fanned 
by the ivnewing (f their minds. — So little, indeed, can tlie jiraclice of 
the world either justify or extenuate vice, that it deserves our serious 
consideration, 

In the third place, Whether there be not several circumstances, 
which peculiarly aggravate the guilt of those who follow the iiuillitude 
in evil ? Do you not, thereby, streiigtlu^n the pow'er of sin, and per- 
petuate the pcrnicioas influence of bad example? By striking oil’ 
from the corrupted crowd, you might be euiiiieully useful ; you might 
animate and recover many, w^hoiii weakness and timidity keep ujidur 
bondage to ll)e customs of the world: Whereas, by tamely yielding 
to the current of vice, you render that current slnmger for carr}iiig 
others along; you add weight and stability to tJic bad cause; you 
lend to the multitude all the force of your example, for drawing 
others after them to the commission of e\il. — While you are thus 
accessory to the ruin of others, you are, nt the same time, stjiniping 
your own character with the foulest and deepest impressions ol cor- 
ruption. By surrendering your judgment, and your conscience, to 
the Inultitu(^e, you betray the rights, and degrade the honour, of the 
rational nature. Nothing great or wortliy can be expected of him, 

^ * Iboith, V. 20. 24. 
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^vhoy instead of considering what is right in itself, and what part it 
is fittest for one in his station to act, is only considering what the 
world will think, or say of him; what sort of behaviour will pass 
with die fairest show, and be most calculated to please the many*. 
When a man has thus given up the liberty and independence of bis 
mind, we can no longer reckon upon him in any thing. We cannot 
tell how £ir he may be carried in vice. Tliere is too much ground 
to dread, that he will lie, dissemble, and betray; changing himself^ 
without sciuple, into every shape that will find favour among tliose 
whom he seeks to gain. — While this servility to the world mfers 
baseness towards men, it in\olves also tlie highest impiety towards 
God. It shows that we yield to the world that reverence and sub- 
mission whicli is only due to the dhine law. We treat the govern- 
ment of the Almighty with scorn ; as if his precepts deserved to be 
c)be;ycd, oiilj when they suited the caprice and the follies of the mul- 
titude; and were entitled to no regaid, as soon as tliey contradicted 
the leigning customs and fashions of the world. — While such con- 
duct carries m it so much wickedness and folly, let us observe, 

In the fomth place, That the most excellent and honourable cha- 
racter which can adorn a man and a Christian, is acquired by lesist- 
ing the torrent of vice, and adhering to the cause of God and viitiic, 
against a corrupted multitude. It will be found to hold, in general, 
that all those who, in any of the OTcat lines of life, have distinguished 
themselves for thinking profouniuy, and acting nobly, have despised 
popular prejudices, suiu <lcparted, in several things, from the common 
ways of the world. On no occasion is this more requisite for true 
honoui, than where religion and mondity arc concerned. In times 
of prev.iiling licentiousness, to maintain unblemished virtue, and 
uncoirupted integrity; in a public or a private cause, to stand firm 
by what is fair and just, amidst discouragements and opposition; 
despising groundless censure and reproach ; disdaining all compliance 
with public manners, when thej arc vicious and unlawful; and 
iu\ei ashamed i>f the punctual discharge of every duty towards God 
and man ; — this is what shows true c/reatness of spirit, and will force 
<i]>piobation even from the degenerate multitude themselves. ‘‘ This 
‘‘ IS the mail,” their conscience will oblige them to acknowledge, 
whom we are unable ben^l to niv.in condescensions. We see it 
in vain either to ilatter or to threaten him; he rests on a piinciplc 
“j\illjin, which we cannot shake. To this man you may, on any 
occa .ion, safely commit your cause. lie is Incap. ble of betraying 
“ his trust, or deserting his friend, or denying his faith.” Thus 
comes Jorth as the lights and his judgment as the 

tcordingly, this steady inflexible virtue, this regard to piin- 
I ipie, siipcrioiir to all custom and opinion, which peculiarly mark 
the cliaracle|^ Qf those, in any age, who have shone as saints or 
liciws ; and Ww consecrated their memory to all posterity. It was 
this that oblaired to ancient JSwofA the most singular testimony of 
honour from Heaven. lie continued to *is^alh mth God^ when the 
wuikl apostatised from him. He pleased God, and was bclovetl of 
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h^; 60 that, living among 6 inner 8 , hcwaes translated to heaven 
without seeing death ; Yea^ speedily was he taken away^ lest wickeds 
ness should have altered his understandit^^ or deceit beguiled his soidJ^ 
When Sodom could not furnish tm righteous men to save it, Lot 
remained unspotted amidst the contagion. He lived like an angel 
among spirits of darkness ; and tlie destroying *ilame was not per- 
mitted to go forth, till the good man was called away by a heavenly 
messenger from his devoted city. When all ilesh had corrupted 
their way upon the earthy then lived "Noah^ a rigiiteous man, and a 
jweacher of righteousness. lie stood alone, and was scoffed by 
the profane crew. But they by the deluge were swept away ; while, 
on him, Providence conferred the immortal honour, of being the 
restorer of a belter rtice, and the father of a new world. Such 
e\ani})les as these, and such honours conferred by God on them 
who withstood the multitude of evil-doers, should often be present 
to our minds. Let us oppose them to tlie numbers of low and 
corrupt examples, M’liich we behold around us; and w'hen we 
are in lia/ard of being swa^'ed by such, let us fortify our virtue, 
by thinking of those who, in foiiner limes, shone like stars in the 
inidsL of surrounding darkness, and are now shining in the kingdom 
of heaven, as the brightness i)f (he^fit mamenl^ for ex or and m*r, — As 
our honour is tliiis deeply concerned in our acting a steadfast and 
\ iriuoiis part, let us also consider, 

In thiiJifth place. How Htdc, in j)oint of interest, can be gained by 
the fliAOLir of the multitude, and how much will certainly be lost, by 
following them to do evil. We may, thereby, render ourselves more 
agreeable to some witli w horn w'c arc connected ; and, by artful com- 
pliances, may please ourselves with the prospect of promoting our 
ibrlune. But these advantages, such as they are, remain itoubtfiil 
iuid uncertain. The wind of popular o})iiiion is ever shifting. It will 
often leave us at a loss what course to steer ; and, after all our trouble 
and anxiety to catch the favourable gale, il may on a sudden forsake 
us. For llie versatility of character, the meanness and inconsistency 
of conduct, into wliich a dependant on the multitude is betrajed, 
frequently render him, in the end, an object of contempt to those 
whom he sought to please. But supposing him successful in his 
views, no worldly advantages, which are purposed by dishonourable 
means, can be either solid or lasting. They ^faring no genuine sati^ 
faction to a jmin, who is conscious to himself of having given up his 
principles to serve the world. As long as he could be satisfied witJi^hi*v 
own conduct, he might bear up under undeserved discouragement ; 
but when he becomes despicable in his own eyes, worldly honours 
lose their lustre. — What can the multitude do for you, after you 
have followed them in evil ? They cannot restore to you tte^peacc 
of an iimocent mind, nor heal the sorrows of a wounded spin^ nor 
shield you from the displeasure of God. Tliey ean <Io little to sup- 
port you in tlie hour of affliction, and notliing to dehv^ your souls 
in the day of death. Forsaken and disconsolate, the world, for the 
most part, costs off its votaries in tlic end ; and when you compute 

* Wisdom of Solomon, iv. 1 1« 
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the final amount, it will prove a very small consolatioiL that, as you 
have had sharers in guilt, you shall have companions mao in punish- 
ment. ^ ^ 

Look forward to the issue of things. The multitude of men possess 
now, in a great measure, the distribution of praise and censure, of 
success and disappointment, according to their caprice. But this 
confused and promiscuous distribution is not always to subsist. The 
day cometh, when we all are to appear before a more discerning 
Judge, and a more impartial tribunal. The day cometh, when our 
lA)rd Jesus Christ sliall descend from heaven in all die glory of his 
Father, to unveil every character, and to render to every imn accord^ 
ifig to his works. At that day, how shall he lift up jiis head, who 
hath been all his life the slave of the world’s opinion ; who hath 
moulded his principles, and his practice, solely to please the multi- 
tude; wlio hadi been ashamed of his Saviour and his words: and, to 
gain flivour with men, hath apostatised from the native sentiments 
and dicUites of his heart ? — To say all in one w'ord : there is a con- 
test now between God and the world. These form the opposite sides 
wrliich divide mankind. Consider w’cll, to which of these you will 
choose to adhere. On the one side, lie your allegiance, your honour, 
and your interest; on the other, lie your guilt and your shame. For 
the one, conscience and reiison; for the other, passion and inclination, 

{ ilead. On the one hand, are the approliation of God, inniiortal 
tonour,and divine re\vards; on the other, — remember and beware ! — 
arc the stingy of conscience, endless punishment, and endless infamy. 


SERMON LXX. 

ON THE WISDOM OF GOD.* 

1 Tim i. 17. 

Now mitn the A'/V/g etcnial^ immo^ial^ invisible^ the only wise God, be 
hononr and ^lonj,for tivr and ever / Amen, 

It is of the highest imjxirtance to trligious conduct, that our minds 
be filled with suitable conceptions of the attributes of God. They 
are the foundations of our reverence for him ; and reverence is the 
'fbundation of religion. All tlie Divine perfections are interesting to 
man. Almighty power, in conjunction with Etcunity and Omni- 
presence, naturally inspires solenm awe. Infinite Goodness relieves 
the mind from that oppression which Power alone would produce ; 
smd,, from our experience of present benefits, and our remembrance 
of the past, creates love, gratitude, and trust In the middle between 
these standi the contemplation of Divine wisdom, which conjoins 
jnipressioni^^ awe witli those of comfort; and while it humbles us 

_ • This conclnJ||ng Discourse was chiefly intended to be a general recapitulation of 
instances of the wisdom of Proridcncc, several of wliich liove been more fully illustrated 
in oilier Discourses contained in this volume. 
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into profound jgttbmisslon, encourages, at the salmio time^our reliance 
on that Kifig tiemalj immtnial^ and invisible^ who is justly styled in 
tlie Text, the only noise God. 

AHhong men, wisdom is a quality entirely different from cunning 
or craft. It always supposes good and fair inteution in the person 
who possesses it; and imports, that laudable ends are pursued by 
proper and justifiable means. In like manner, wisdom in the Supreme 
Being cannot be separated from the rectitude of his natures It is, in 
him, an exertion of benevolence ; and imports, that the purposes of 
justice and goodness are carried on and accomplished by means llm 
most (effectual. To meditate on sonic of those instances in which 
tliis Divine wisdom is displayed, cannot but be highly favourable to 
the impressions both of piety and of virtue. 

It is difficult to say, whether the natural, or the moral, w'orld, 
afford the most conspicuous and striking displays of the wisdom of 
Ood. Not one, nor many Discourses, nor indeed the study and 
labour <)f a whole life, were, in any degree, sufficient to explore them. 
Of the proofs of wisdom which the natural woild affords, I cannot 
attempt now to discourse. Any illustialion of these would h‘ad to 
discussions of a scientific kind, which more properly belong to the 
philo^-opher ; and on which philosophy has often employed itself, wdth 
much utility and honour. I shall only take notice, that, in propoi- 
tion as human knowledge hath enlarged its sphere of reseaich and 
discovery, in the same proportion liath the wisdom of the Creator 
struck the minds of all inquirers aiid observers with the highest ad- 
miration. All nature is in truth a scene of w^oiiders. In the dis- 
position of the heavenly bodies, and the general arrangenicnt of the 
system of the universe ; in the .structure of the earth ; in the i ifdicss 
\ariety of living creatures that fill it ; and in the |)ro\isioii made for 
them all, to enable them to fulfil the ends of their being ; it is n(4 
<*asy to determine, whether power, wisdom, or goodness, be most 
conspicuous. It belongs not only to iJic heavens to declare the y 
of God, and to the Jirniament to show forth his handy-work ; in the 
biiiallest and most inconsiderable, ns well as in the most illustrious 
works of God, equal marks app<*ar of profound design and consum- 
mate art. It has been justly said, that there is not a vegetalde that 
grows, nor an insect that move.s, but what is sufficient to confound the 
atheist, ami to afford the candid observer endless materials of devout 
adoration and praise. 

When we turn to the moral world, the field of admiration whirfi 
opens to us is no less extensive and striking. I can only mention a 
few instances of that excpiisite wisdom which every-wliere Jiieets us. 

In tliey/Vs^ phice, Let us attend to the coiisitution of human nature. 
Though we are Uuight by revelation to consider it as now impaired 
by the fall, yet, as it stands, w’c behold the traces of a noble slriio 
turc, planned and executed with the highest skill. All the powers 
and taculties bestow'ed on man are such, as perfectly suit his con- 
dition, and adapt liim to the purjioscs for which he was designed. 
Senses were given him, that he might distinguish what is necessary 
for the preservation and welfare of his body. Now, suppose that miy 
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one of those^sensesi the sight, for instance^ or the hearing, or tlie 
touch, had been in a considerable degree either more blunt, or more 
acute, than it is at present, what an unhappy diangc would this have 
made upon our state ? On the one hand, greater imperfection of the 
organs would have deprived us of all the comfort and advantage 
which we now enjoy from such powers. . On the othei* hand, a greater 
degree of exquisite sensibility in them would have rendered life a 
burden to us. Our senses, instead of being inlets to knowledge and 
pleasure, ^ould then have become constant avenues to uneasiness and 
pain, 'llicir powers, tlicrefore, lire skilfully adjusted to tliat measure 
of strength, which allows them to answer the puiposes of health, 
safety, and comfort; without either falling short of this line of use- 
fulness, or improperly, and hurtfiilly, stretching beyond it. 

In llie mind, appetites and passions were placed, as the moving 
powers of the soul, to impel its activity. But as their impulse re- 
qiiiied regulation and restraint^ reason was, at the same time, con- 
fei red as die directing power. — Of all our passions, self-love and the 
desiie of self-preservation were, widi the utmost propriety, made the 
strongest, for a reason which the meanest capacity may comjirehciid. 
Every man is most immediately committed by Providence to his own 
care iuid charge. He knows his own situation best ; and has more 
opportunities of promoting his own happiness, than he can have of 
julvancing the happiness of any other person. It was tliercfore fit and 
wise, that, by the strongest instinct, he should be prompted to atU^iid 
to himself. — At the same time, as no man standing alone is suilicient 
for Ins own w’elfare, it was necessary that, by mutual sympathy and 
social instincts, we should be drawn to give aid to one another. Here 
it ihN.uwes our particular notice, that the force of those social in- 
stincts is, with admiiable piopriety, proportioned by Providence to 
the degree of their usefulness and importance. * Thus, that parental 
affection, wliich the helpless state of infancy and childhood renders so 
needful, is made the strongest of them all. Next, come those ties of 
blood, which prompt mutual kndness among tliose who are inti- 
mately joined together by brothe* hood, and oilier family-connexions. 
To tliesc succeeds lliat valuable instinct of pit}, which impels us to 
assist iht distressed, wlicicver wc behold them. To take part with 
v\ith others in their goixl foitunc, I longs to munS social nature, and 
increases the sum of happiness. At the same time, to take part with 
the prosperous, is less necessary than to sympatliise with the un- 
^iRijiDy ; and therefore the (irinciple which piompis us to rejoice mth 
them that iejoiccy made not to be so strong, os tliat which impels us 
to xxfiep with them, that weep^ 

Blit they are not only the laudable and important parts* of our 
disposition, which discover the wisdom of tlic Author of our frame ; 
even onr imperfections and follies are by him rendered subservient 
to useful ^nds. — Amidst those inequalities of condition, for instance^ 
which the ihite of human life required, where it was necessary^ that 
some should be rich, and others poor ; that some should be eminent 
and distinguished, and others ol^cure and mean ; how seasonable is 
* See Serin. XXXII. 
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^ that ffood opinion which every one entertains of htmseli that self- 
complacency with which he compares himself to others ; and that 
fond hope, which is ever pleasing him with the prospect of future 
})leasurcs and advantages in life? Without those flattering sensations, 
vain as they often are, how totally insupportable woula this worlcl ' 
become to many of its inhabitimts? Whereas, by means of them. 
Providence hath coniiived to balance, in a great measure, Uie ine- 
qualities of condition among mankind. It hath contrived to diffuse 
j)lcasure through all ranks ; and to bring the high and the low nearer 
to a level with each other, than mighl at first be supposed. It hath 
smoothed the most rugged tracts of human life; and hutli gilded with 
rays of borrowed light its most dreary scenes. 

One instance of llivine wisdom, in franiing our nature, is so re- 
markable as to demand particular attention; that is, the measure 
according to which, God hath dispensed knowledge and ignorance to 
jnan. There is nothing of which we arc more ready to complain, 
lhan of our narrow and confined views of nature, and of Providence, 
and of all things around us : And yet, upon examination, it will be 
found, that our \icws extend, on every side, just as far as they 
ought; and that, to see and know more than is allow^ed us, instead 
of bringing .any advantage, would produce certain misery.* — We 
pry, for instance, with impatient curiosity, into future events. Hap- 
pily for us, ihej' are veiled and covered up ; and one pcej) beliind 
that veil, were it permitted, would be siiflicicnt to poison the whole 
comfort of our days, by the anticipation of sorrows to come. — In 
like maimer, w’e often wish with eagerness to penetrate into tlie 
secrets of nature, to look into the invisible world, and to be made 
ncciiiainled with the whole destiny of man. Our W'isli is denied t wa* 
arc environed on .all hands with mystery ; and that mysU ry is our 
happiness. For, wrere those great invisible objects lully disclosed, 
the sight of them would confound and overwhelm us. ll w'ould 
talher totally derange our feeble faculties, or would engi’oss our at- 
tention to such a degree, as to lay ns aside from the business and. 
concerns of this world. It would h.ave the same effect, as if we were 
c.arried away from the eartli, and mingled among the inhabitants of 
some other planet. — The knowledge that is allowed to us, was dc-^ 
signed to fit us for acting our part in our present*state. At the cAact 
])oiiit, therefore, where usefulness ends, knowledge stops, and igno- 
rance commences. Light shines upon us, as long a<7 it serves to 
guide our p.ath ; but forsakes us, as soon as it becomes noxious to thtf 
eye ; and salutary darkness is apprinted to close the scene. — 
I'houghtlcss and stupid must that man be, who, in all this furniture 
of the human mind, in this exact adjustment of its several powers to 
the great purposes of life^ discerns not the hand of mlorable Wistloni, 
as well as of infinite Goodness. 

In the second place, Let us contemplate the same wisdom, as ex- 
hibiting itself to us in the moral government of the world. We are 
inform^ by revelation, that this life is designed by Providence to be 
an introductory part of existence to intelligent beings ; a btate of 
^ See Serm. IV. and Senn. LIX. 
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education t&id discipline^ where creatures fallen from their original 
rank may gradually recover their rectitude and virtue. Under tin's 
view, which is in itself perfectly consonant to all that reason dis- 
covers, we shall find the general course of human affiiirs, confused 
as it may sometimes appear, to have been ordered with exquisite 
wisdom. — It was necessary to sucli a state, that all the active powers 
of man should be brought forth into exercise, and completely tried. 
It became proper, therefore, that there should be a mixture of cha- 
I’acters in the world, and that inen should be shown in a variety of 
situations.’*' Hence that diversity of tempers and dispositions which 
are found in society ; those inequalities in rank and station, which we 
see taking place ; and those different Udents and inclinations, which 
prompt men to different pursuits. By these means, every depart- 
ment in society is filled up ; and every man has some sphere pre- 
])ared for him, in which he can act He is brought forth as on a 
busy stage, whore opportunity is given for his character to display 
itself lully. — His life is, with great propriety, varied by interchangos 
of j)rospority and adversity. Always j)rosperous, he would become 
dissi]):ited, indolent, and giddy: Al\^ ays afflicted, he would be fretful, 
dejected, and sullen. Tliero are few persons, therefore, or none, 
whose lot shares not of both these slates ; in order that every dispo- 
sition of the heart may be explored, and every mean of im))roveineiit 
afforded. — As man is ultimately designed for a higher stale of exist- 
ence than the present, it was not proj)er that this world should prove 
a paradise to him, or should Gifford him that com})lcte sutisfuction 
which he incessantly pursues. Disappointments, therefore, are often 
made to blast his hopes ; and, even while the comforts of life last, 
the^ are always mixed with some troubles ; in order that an excessive 
attachiueiit to this world may gradually be loosened. The course of 
things is evidently so ordered by Providence, that occurrences shall 
be always happening, to bring down the most prosperous to a level 
with the rest of his brethren, and to raise up, in their turn, the low 
and the dis/ressed. 

In the midst of those vicis**'* jdes, which are so obviously con- 
ducive to improvcnieiit, both wisdom and goodness reqiiireil, that 
the Supreme Governour of the world should be seen to protect the 
interests, and favour the side of virtue. But. in the degree of evi- 
dence with whicti this was to be shown, it was no less requisite, that 
a proper temperament should be ob»*ervc(l. Had virtue been always 
V-^mipletely rewarded, and made happy on earth, men would no longer 
have hml a motive for aspiring to a more blessed state. In the case 
of every crime, had Divine justice interposed to bring complete 
punishment on the head of the criminal ; or liud all the felicity which 
is prepared for the just in a future woild, and all the misery which 
there awaits the wicked, been already displayed to the view, and 
rendered sensible to the feelings of men; there ivould have been an 
end of that state of trial, for which our whole condition on earth was 
intended. It was necessary, therefore, tliat, at present, we should 
see through a glass darkly^ A certain degree of mystery and obscurity 

• See Serin. LIV. 
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was with perfect wisdom, left on the conduct of the Alhiighty. • — », 
But, amidst that obscurity, bufficient encouragement and support are 
ill the mean time given to virtue; sufficient ground is afforded for 
the full belief, tliat it is what tlic Deity loves, and will finally rewai*d* 
His approbation of it is signified to every man by the voice of con- 
science. Inward satisfaction and peace are made always to belong 
to it ; and general Obteein and honour, for the most part, to attend it. 
On die other hand, the wicked, in no situation of life, are allovicd to 
be truly happy. Their vices and thejr jiassions are made to trouble 
their prosperity; and their punishment to grow out of their crimes. 
Let any one attentively recollect the material incidents of his life ; 
and he will, for tlie most part, be able to trace the chief misfortiiiies 
which liave befallen him, to some guilt he has contracted, or some 
folly he has committed. •( Such is tlic profound wisdom with which 
Piovideiice conducts its counsels, that although it does not appear 
to interpose, men are made to reap from their actions the fiuits which 
they had deseiTed ; their iniquities io collect Mrw, and then back- 
shdings to leptaoe them; and while they suffer, they are forced to 
acknowledge tlie justice of tlicir punishment. — These are not matters 
of rare or occasional observation; but deeply interwoven with the 
tixture of liuman affairs. They discover a regular plan, a formed 
sjstem, accoidiiig to which the whole tiaiu of Providence proceeds; 
and which manifests to every serious observer the consummate wisdom 
of its Author. — As thus, in the constitution of human nature, and in 
the moial goveinineiit of tlie world, Divine wisdom so remarkably 
appears, I must observe, 

the fhnd place, That in the redemption of the world, and in 
the economy of grace, it shines no less conspicuously. The subject 
which opens to us here is too extensive to be fully illustrated at j>re- 
sent ; but the gi*eat lines of it are obvious.:}: — In carrying on a plan, 
by which foigivciicss was to be dispensed to an offending i ace, wisdom 
icqnired that the authority of the legislator should be fully preserved, 
and no such relaxation be introduced into government, as might givo 
licence or encoiiragoineiit to offenders. Accordingly, the most ad- 
mirable provision was made for lliese important purposes, by the 
interposition of the Son of God suffering and dying for sinners. The 
sovereign awe of justice is maintained, while justice is tempered with 
mercy. Men are bound to righteousness, under the highest sanc- 
tions ; and ample security and consolation are, at the same time, 
afforcled to the penitent. By the instructions, and example, of theii* 
ijaviour, they are instructed in their duty ; and, tlirough a Mediator 
and Intercessor, they are encouraged to offer their worship and prayers 
to the Almighty^ They are assured that, in whatever is too arduous 
for human nature to perform, they sh^l be assisted by a Divine 
Spirit; and, under all trials and difficulties, they are supported by 
the express promise of that eternal life, which is brought to light by 
the Gospel. — It is not possible for the understanding to conceive any 
method of salvation, planned with more goodness and executed with 

• See Senn. IV. f See Serin. LXllL 

t See Sermons V. XX. XXX. LV. 
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more wisdonii than what is shown in the Gospel of Christ The con- 
sideration of this constitution alone, gives uS full reason to join in 
that exclamation of the Apostle: O the depth of the ricJies both of the 
wisdom and the knowledge of God! Ham unsearchable are his judg- 
ments^ and his ways past jmdirg out I* 

From this short survey which we have taken of Divine wisdom, 
as discovering itself, in the whole complex frame of the moral world; 
in the constitution of human nature; in the government of human 
affairs; and in the redemption* of the human race; wc cannot but 
perceive how much reason we have to prostrate ourselves before God, 
and with all humility to worship and adore. — When we view tliat im- 
mense structure of the universe in which we dwell ; when we think of 
Him, whose wisdom has planned the whole system of being; whose 
mind comprehends, whose counsels direct, the whole course of events, 
from the beginning to the end of time; by whom nothing is so incon- 
siderable as to be overlooked, or so transient as to be forgotten ; who 
attends to the concerns of the |K)or man in his cottage, while he is 
steering the sun and the moon in their course through the lu^avens ; 
into what astonishment and self-amiilulation do we fiill ! liefore him 
all our boasted knowledge is ignorance, and our wisdom is folly. 
Wherever we cast our eyes on his works and ways, wc find all things 
mljusted in number^ xvcighty and measure ; and after all that wc can 
survey, Lo! the^^e are but a part of his ways; and ham small a po)-^ 
tion is heard of him I 

It is the poww of God, which produces among the multitude of 
men any impressions of religion. When thunder roars in the hea- 
veiisj or an earthquake shakes the ground, they are struck with awe, 
and disposed to w'orship an invisible power. But such impressions 
of J3eity arc occasional and transitory. The lasting reverence of a 
Supreme Being arises, in a well-informed mind, from the display of 
that infinite wisdom which all the universe presents. Its operations 
are constant l\, though silently, ;^oing on around us. We may view 
it in the pisaceful and sedate stare of tlie universe, as well as in its 
greatest commotions ; we behold It in every insect that moves on the 
ground, at the same time that wc admire it in the i evolutions of the 
celestial bodies. Happy for us, if the contemplation shall nourish 
that temper of habitual devotion, which so w^dl becomes dependent 
beings^ and is so intimately connected with all i irtue ! f 
* l^iit the chief effect that ought to be produced by meditation on 
thv. Divine wisdom, is perfect resignation to the Govemour of the 
universe, and entire trust in his administration. Our private misfor- 
tunes and disappointments are too often the subject of querulous 
complaints, and even of unjust suspicions of Providence. But when, 
in the whole natural and moral world, we behold an arrangement of 
things which plainly discovers the most consummate wisdom, can we 
believe that, in the arrangement of our petty concerns, this wisdom 
is dormant and neglectful? How much more leason is there to think, 
that our ignorance of the Divine plans misleads our judgment, than 
that the wisdom of the Almighty has erred in directing our private 
Rom. XU 33. t Sec Scran. XLIX. 
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^ oiTairs ?— * Divine vrisdomt as I observed in the beginnii%, is an ex-* 
ertion of Divine benevolence. H has, it con have, no other scope 
than to accomplish the best ends by the most proper means. Let the 
wisdom therefore, and the goodness, of tlie Deity, be ever conjoined 
in our idea. Let every new discovery of Divine wisdom be a new 
ground of hope^ of joy, and of cordim submission, to every virtuous 
man. Let him be thankful that he lives in a world, where nothing 
happens to him by chancy or at random; but where a great, a wise, 
sind beneficent Mind continually superintends every event. 

Under the faith of this great princi})le of religion, let us proceed 
in the course of our duty, with steadfast and undismayed mind. I^et 
us retain faithful allegiance to our Creator and our Kedceiner ; and 
then we may always nope the best ; and cast our care upon him 'who 
carethforus. Wait on the Lord; be of good courage^ and He shall 
strengthen your heart. Although thou sayest^ thou canst not see him^ 
yet judgment is befot'e him ; ihei'efore trust thou in him. — Let us b(»- 
gin every undertaking with an humble dependence on his assistance 
for enabling us to prosecute it to the end. When our undertakings 
are finished, and the close of life approaches, with praise to him let 
us conclude all our labours. * 

Unto the King eternal^ immortal^ inx'isibU\ the only whe God^ be 
honour and gloiy for ever and (rver. Amen. 


SERMON LXXL 

THE COMPASSION AND BENEFICENCE OF THE DEITV. 

[PreaLlied before the Society for the Benefit of the Sons of Uic Clergy of tlie KstablibliecI 
Church of Scotland, 20Cli May, I76f},] 


Jeji. xlix. 1]. 

Lmv thy fatherless children; Ix^ill preserve them alive ; and let thy 
•widows trust in me. 

IVo subject is more open to general observation,' or more confirmed 
by manifold experience, than the goodness of God. The contem- 
plation of the universe, in wliich we dweU, presents it perpetually to 
our view. Amidst the vast extent of creation, we discover no instance 
of mere pomp, or useless grmideur, but behold every thing contri- 
buting to the general good, and rendered subservient to the welfare 
of the rational or sensible world. In the administration of Provi- 
dence, the same principle of beneficence is conspicuous. The seasons 
arc made regularly to return, and the earth to flourish ; supply is 
bountifully provided for the wants of all creatures; and numberless 
comforts are prepared to sweeten human life. Most justly is he who 
hath established, and who upholds, this admirable order of things, to 
be esteemed the Father of mercies : and, accordingly, in this view, he 
is often celebrated in Scripture. The earth is fuU ^ the goo^ss of 
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the Lor^^ His tender mercies are aocr all his works. His merof is 
great unto the heavens^ and it endureth for evet\ 

It appears worthy of particular observation that there is one light, 
in which more frequently tluui in anpr other, die goodness of God is 
presented to us in the Sacred Writings; namely, the light of com- 
passion to the distresses of mankind. Most of the situations are men- 
tioned in which men are considered os most forlorn; and, in some 
passage of Scripture, God is represented as interesting himself, itM- 
]ieculiar manner, for those who are in such situations. Pardeidai^' 
emphasis is always laid upon this circumsbiiice, in the general views 
which are given of his goodness. He is the Hearer (f grayer unto 
whom all Jlcsh shall come. But he is described as listening with par- 
ticular attention to the cry of the poot's and regarding the prayer of 
the destitute: He will prepare their hearty and cause his ear to hear. * 
All creatures arc the objects of his providential care. But the widow 
and thefatherless, the bowed down ami the broken in heart are parti- 
cularly attended to, and commiserated by him. The Ijord executeth 
judgment for the oppressed: the Lord prcsciDeth the stranger ; helooscth 
the prisoner^ and giveth food to the hungry. He hath not despised 7ior 
abhotred the affliction ^ the afflicted ; nor hides he his face from them; 
but hears when theyoy unto him.X In short, when we arc deprived of 
all human consolation and aid, the Almighty is represented as then 
most accessible to our prayers, and most disposed to help and re- 
lievo us. 

The words whicli I have chosen for the Text afford a very amiable 
view of tliat compassion which Scripture so often ascribes to the 
Supreme Being, llic context in which they stand contains much 
dark and mysterious prophecy relating to nations in the neighbour- 
hood of Judea, but leads to no jiarticular illustration of the Text. 
The words of it, taken by themselves, are plainly to be understood 
as spoken by Gixl to an aged parent, who, in the view of approach- 
ing dissolution, is anxious about the future condition of ids family in 
<he world ; and they present a Juost affecting display of GocFs com- 
passionate regard to the children of those who have been his faithful 
servants on earth. Leave thyfathadcss children; I will presmxe them 
alive; and let thy widows tmst in me. — - It will he worthy of our 
attention at present,* to inquire into the reasons why the Almighty is 
pleased to represent himself so often to us under this view ; not only 
os the just and good lluler of the universe, which is the first and 
f-f'ading idea we naturally form of him, but as the Patron and Friehd 
of the distress^l part of mankind. 

It will be found that there are two very important purposes which 
such discoveries of the Divine nature serve. First, they furnish par- 
ticular ^ound for trusting in God, amidst all the vicissitudes of 
human life ; and next, they exhibit the pattern of that disposition, 
which we ought, in our mepisure, humbly to follow and imitate. 

I. The discoveries of Divine compassion were purposely intended 
to furnish to us particular ground for trust in amidst all the 

* Psalm cii. 17. — x. 17. f Psalm Izviii* 5. 

t Psalm Ixix. 33. czWi. 7« — xxi*. &c. 
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vicissitudes of human life. Man, during his abode oH eArth, is ex« 
posed to various distresses. Even in his most flourishing state, his 
condition is extremely precarious. Prosperous as he may at one 
time seem to be, he cannot tell how soon, by some unforeseen vicis- 
situde, he may be humbled to the dust; and still less can he tell what 
may in future befal his children, to whose fortunes he often looks with 
ansfious solicitude. In the moments when his mind is oppressed, 
<either by the immediate feeling of sorrows or by the dread of impend- 
log evils, it is natural for him to fly^to that Supreme Being, under 
whose direction all human events are placed, and earnestly to implore 
protection from him. — But though he hold the belief that justice and 
goodness are ever to be found at the throne of the Almighty; yet, 
even there, particular discouragements meet him. For that Supreme 
Being to whom he looks up is a great and awful Being. Ilis nature 
is, to us unknown. IIo dwells in die secret place of Eternity; and 
is surrounded v^ilh clouds and darkness. We hear his tremendous 
voice in the thundor ; and in every commotion of the elements we 
behold the irresistible hand of his power. A nature so infinitely 
superiour to our own cannot be looked up to without some measure 
of dismay. It is f)ver whelming to die timid apjirehension of the dis- 
trcsseil. It i3 contemjil.ited v'ith that awful luid mysterious reverence 
which overpower confidence and trust. 

It is tor this icason diat, in condescension to human weakness, 
God has been jileased so often to reprc' cut himself as actiialed by a 
principle of compassion and pity. This give* a shade and softening 
to the awful greatness of the Divinity. It brings down his goodness 
to tlic level of our eonceplioii, and fits it to be the object of our 
Uust. Compassion is a principle which we ail feel and kiiow\ We 
know that it is the strongest of all benevolent instincts in our nature, 
and that it tends directly to interest us in behalf of iJiose who need 
our aid. We arc taught to belie\e, that a similar attribute belongs 
to the Divine nature ; in ordc r that, from that species of goodness 
which wc ate best acquainted with, and which we can most rely iipon,« 
we may be trained both to love our almiglity Benefactor, and as long 
as we are in the practice of our duty, to trust to his protection, 
amidst every disti’ess. Wlieii w^e hear such a voice of tenderness, as 
that which my Text utters, proceeding from ihotAlniighty, our hearts 
are comforted. Distrust and dismay are removed. We are no longer 
oppressed by his greatness. We can draw near to him as to a Father 
in heaven, tefore whom we can, with humble confidence, pour out 
our sorrows ; and can trust that, though all our earthly friends should 
neglect us, our prayers will attract his compassionate regard. 

Compassion to the unfortunate, as it is exerted among men, is 
indeed accompanied with certain disturbed and painful feelings, arising 
from sympathy wiUi those whom we pity. But every such feeling we 
must remove &om our thoughts, when wc^cribe an affection of this 
nature to the Deity. It is true, that, in Scripture language, the 
Divine compassion is sometimes figured by strong allusions to the 
relenting struggles and passionate meltings of the human heart. But 
we easily perceive that such representations are to be understood 
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with tlie alfowances which figumive language requires. All that is 
amiable in compassion, belongi; to Ood ; but all that is imperfect in 
it, must be IdR; to man. In tlie Supreme Being, there can be no 
perturbation or uneasiness; no contrast of feelings, nor fluctuation 
of purpose. * His* compassion imports a kind regard to the circum- 
stances of the unh^py. But still it is such a regard as suits the 
perfection of the great Govcmour of the universe, whose benignity, 
undisturbed by any violent emotion, ever maintains the same tranqml 
tenour, like the unruffled and uninterrupted serenity of the highh^t 
heavens. 

It is important to observe, that diis pity and compassion of our 
heavenly Father extends itself to our moral and spiritual concerns, 
in like manner as to our natural and external distresses. In that 

S eat dispensation of the redemption of the world by his Son Jesus 
irist, he is always represents in Scripture as moved by pity for 
our fallen and wretched estate. The same principle which le^s him 
to regard with compassion the widow and the fatherless, led him to 
look down with compassion on an helpless and forlorn race, degraded 
from tlieir original honour. From infinite mercy he sent Ins Son to 
seek atid to save that *which xvas lost* According to the prophetical 
language of the Old Testament, He looked upon us; and his time *ms 
a time c^'love. lie saw that time was no man; lie beheld that there 
iffas no intercesmy and his omi arm bt'oughl Salvation, * He laid his 
help on one who was nuyfih) lo save. He saw us in our bloody and saidj 
Live, — Agreeable to this spirit of compassion, displayed in our re- 
demption, is the whole dispensation of Di\ine grace towards man in 
his present shite of infirmity. It speaks continually the doctrine of 
consolation and merciful aid ; grace to be sujfficieJit for usy and strength 
to be made perfect in our weakness. As a fatiui pitleth his children^ 
so the Laid pitieth them that fear him : for he hnoweth our frame; he 
remember eih that we are dust,f 

I cannot conclude this head without observing how much it adds 
to the value of the Christian religion, that it hath discovered the Deity 
to us in a light so amiab'*\ When the nations of the earth wor- 
shipped a God unknown, or one whom they arrayed in nothing but 
vengeful thunders, the true God hath come forth from behind the 
cloud, and made himself ki >wn to us; known not only as a just and 
good RuUi, but as a compassionate lather, in whom, amidst all 
•dieir distresses, the virtuous may trust and hope. I now proceed to 
observe, 

11. such discoveries of the Divine nature were designed, not « 

only to administer encouragement and consolation, but also to exhibit 
the pattern of that disposition which wc are bound, in our measure, 
to imitate and follow. To this purpose tend the repeated exhort- 
ations of Scripture, lo be followers of God^ as dear children ; to be mer^ 

^ as our Father in heaven is merciful. That hardness of heart 
' *micb renders men insensible to the distresses of their brethren, that 
insohnee of prosperity which inspires them witli contempt of those 
who are fallen below them, are mways represented in &ripture as 
* Exek._zvi. 8. Isaiah, liz. 16. t 8 Cor. xU. 9. P^ofin clii/lS, 14. 
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, dispositions most opposite to the nature of God, and nioit hateful in 
his ^ht In order to make this appear in the strongest light, he 
hath turned his goodness chiefly into the channel of compassionate 
regard to those whom the selfish and tlie proud despise, lie hath 
avowedly taken up their cause, that he might state*himself as an an- 
tagonist to such as would bear them down ; that he might confound 
and put to the blush that arrogance of men which makes them slight 
any of their own brethren. For the oppt'eesion of the poor^ for the 
sighh^ of the rteedy^ rum will I arise^ saith the Lord^ to set them in 
safety from him that jniffcth at thenu * Lord^ says the Psalmist, thou 
hast heard the desire of' the humbles thou wilt arise to judge the father^ 
less, and the oppressed, that the man of earth may oppress m 7norc,\ 
Consider, I beseech you, whether any virtue can admit of any 
higher recommendation than its being that disposition under tlie cha- 
racter of which the Almighty chooses to be peculiarly known to us : 
How can we claim any relation to the Father of mercies, or how look 
up to him for compassion mid grace, if we show no bowels of mercy, 
gentleness, and kindness, to one another? — The whole plan, indeed, 
on which he hath formed human nature, and all the circumstances 
in wliich lie hath placed us on earth, are plainly contrived to excite 
affections of benevolence, and to enforce works of mercy. Not only 
hath he planted compassion in the human breast, as one of the strong- 
est instincts there, but he hath so connected us in society, as neces- 
sarily to require that our benevolent instincts should be brought into 
exercise. For it is apparent thoJl no man, in any rank of life, even 
the highest, is sufficient for liis own well-being. He can neither 
supply his own wants, nor provide for his own comforts, without tlie 
co-operation of others. The dependence here is mutual bclween*the 
high and the low, tlie rich and the poor. Each, in one way or other, 
calls on each for aid. All are so linked together, as to be impelled by 
a thousand motives to assist one another m the time of iiec*d. This 
is what nature, wliat society, what Providence, all speak with a loud 
voice ; a voice which may be said to have gone fortli even to tlie ends of • 
the earth, and to have been heard and understood by the most bar- 
barous tribes of men. For among savage and uncultivated nations, 
no less than among the most civilized and polished, the energy of 
compassion is felt, and its claims are recognizec^and obeyed. 

In the course of human life, innumerable occasions present them- 
selves for all the exercises of that humanity and benignity, to which 
we ate so powerfully prompted. The diversities of rank among men^ 
the changes of fortune to which all, in every rank, are liable, the ne- 
cessities of the poor, the wants of hdpless youth, the intirtnities of de- 
clining age, are always giving opportunities for the display of humane 
affections. There is perhaps no form in which benevolence am)em*s 
more intcrestiing, than when it is employed in providing relief for the 
families and chudren of those who stand in need of aid, in order that 
the young may be trained up by proper education for acting an use- 
ful part in the world. Benefits conveyed by this channel are often 
more important than any other acts of liberality. Besides the great 
* Psalm XU. 5. 1* DNilmx. 17,18. 
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advantage which they bring to society, they have the pleasing effect 
of awakening all the virtuous sensibilities of the heart, both in those 
who confer, and in those who receive them. They are often felt 
with a warmer relish by a fiimily in distress, and productive of more 
tender gratitude,* than could have been raised by any otlier mode 
of beneficence. This is rendered sensible to every heart by that 
beautiful expression of the Divine compassion in the Text ; Leave thj 
fathnicss children ; I mil preserve them alive s and let thy widows 
trud in me* 

Bv the train of sentiment we have pursued, your thoughts, my 
brethren, will now be naturally le<l to the consideration of that insti- 
tution which has given occasion to the meeting of this day ; The &V/- 
ciety formed far the Ben^ cf the Sons of the Clergy of the Eslablishtd 
Chmch of Scotland. 

Ill entering on this part of die subject, I trust diat I may be })(4- 
mittid to say a few words concerning that order of men, in behalf of 
whosi' descendants the favour of the public is now requested. Though 
belonging myself to that order, yet as my advanced age and ex- 
perience may reasonably be sup))osed to have corrected die prejudice * 
and cooled the ardour of partiality, some weight, I hope, will bi' 
allowed to my testimony; when now, in the fifty-fourth yeiu* of my 
ministry, after having seen successions of ministers, in various parti 
of the country, rise and fill, and after long accj[uaintance with many, 
of divided soiitinients, among my bretlircn, I can with confidence 
declare it as my opinion, that there ^exists not any where a more re- 
spectable and useful class of men than the Clergy of the C*luiich of 
Sccitland. Among such a numerous body, I readily admit that some 
exceptions will be found to the character which I now give of them. 
Considering human frailty, this is no more than was naturally to be 
expected. But, taking the ministers of this chiircli in ociieval, I can 
venture to assert, that they are a well-informed and enlightened set 
of men ; decent and irreproachable in their behav iour, conscientious 
in tin* discharge of their pastoral duties, and veiy generally ('stceined 
by the people under their care. There was a time, when the Pres- 
byterian clergy lay under the imputation of being sour in their 
tempers, narrow in their opinions, severe and intolerant in their prin- 
ciples. But us, toother w'di the difiusion of knowledge, a more 
liberal spir!*- has pervaded the clerical order in this part of Britain, 
it will be found that their manners now arc conciliating; that they 
study to promote harmony and good order in their parishes ; tliat 
they have shown them.«!clves addicted to useful literature, and in 
several branches of it have eminently distinguisheil themselves ; and 
that while they arc edifying and consolatory to the lowest, tliey have 
acquired just respect from the higher classes of men. 

As long, therefore, as this country shall be preserved from the 
contagion of that false philosophy, which, by overtlirowiiig all reli- 
^ous establishments, has engendered so much impiety, and wrought 
so much mischief, in a neighbouring land ; as long as the existence of 
Christian faith, and of religious principles, shall be considered as 
essential to the welfare of a nation, it may reasonably, I think, be 
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expected, that such a body of men as 1 have mentkuSed shall be 
held entitled to the regard and good-will of their fellow-citizens and 
countrymen. 

Circumstances there are, which give particular occasion for this 
regard and good-will to be called forth. You all know the nature of 
that provision which is made by the public for the established clergy 
of this country. It is such as is suited to that sober and frugal man- 
ner of living which is expected from ministers of the Gospel. Though 
ill consideration of the growing prosjfierity of the country, and of its 
natural consequence, the increased rate of every cxpence, it has been 
tbunil reasonable that, of late years, some addition should be made to 
tlie provision of nuuiy of the ministers, yet still their condition ap- 
proaches not to what can be termed ojiiilence in any degree. It is 
such as to raise them above contempt; such as to afibrd a decent 
subsistence for themselves and their finiilies ; but such as seldom or 
never can enable them, without some other sources of revenue, to 
make pi ovisioii for their children when going forth into the world, 
especially if their lamily he mmierous. 

It was tlic coivi deration of this cii cumstance that lately gave rise 
to the Society in favour of tlu‘ Sons of the Clergy. Many a minister 
who, for a tract of yeiiis, has faithfully laboured in the discharge of 
cvei’y duly to his flock, has felt, towmds tin* close of his days, what 
a blessing it would have jiunul to him, if such a society had existed 
in his time, to which he could ha^c looked for aid. — Rejirescnt to 
yourselves, iny fiiciuls, one of this chaiMcter, — and the represent- 
ation which I am now to giie i*> not the woik of iancy, but founded 
upon what often m fact takes plate*. — Figure, I say, it woi thy clergy- 
man now in the eh t line of life, foicsecing the end of his labours draw- 
ing near, surrounded with a family of childien, to w^liom his chief 
care had been devoti d, and in whom his he*art liad long been bound 
up. Their education, fiom tlienr call icsl j ears, he had conducted, 
or at lea-it supe'rinlendtel himself^ with pate*rnal fouehiess. Whate\er 
his scanty sturca could alToid he had clieci fully expended, in giving 
all the advantage to their education which liis own vill.ige, or wliicYi 
the nearest county town, could jield. He had made oery prepar- 
ation that was in his power to inak^*, for their acting a proper pait 
in future life. But llie time of prcpaialion is finished. The gay 
season of childhood is o\er. ITie period is ariivcd when they must 
go forth ; must leave that paternal mansion wJicre, in the midst of 
Uieir youthful companions, they had spent many happy da;ys; mdst 
go to provide for themselves, the best they can, in a world, which to 
them is unknown. And whither are they to go i* — Of the few friends 
their father ever had, sonic are now gone down to the dust. Others, 
with whom he once lived in familiar intimacy, lifted up now with the 
pride of opulence, liave forgotten him and his fiiiniiy. One of his 
sons, at least, he fondly wished to have educated for that profession * 
to which he himself had been so lon{j attached. But, living at a dis- 
tance from any of the seats of leammg, and having no protector to 
whose assistance he could look, he feels with regret that he is unable 
for the attempt. Some of his children he must send away to seek 
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thsir a distant land. Others must Be consigned to the 

dangsjns <Sf the ocean, or be reduced to gain tlieir bread by following 
soip^iaf the mean and laborious occupations of life, \iewing the 
dim and discouraging pros{)ect that is before them, the father’s heart 
is sor<[^ when he bids adieu to his children. With tears in his eyes, 
he gives them his blessing as they depart. Little more it is in his 
power to give them ; but he commits them to the protection of tlieir 
Father’s God. — How happy, i^ in these mournful moments, a voice 
of such a nature as this could .reach his ears: Ijeaie thy fatherless 
children; I will jn^esetve them ahve; and let thy widotws trmt in me. 

Animated by the desire of imitating that spirit of Divine com- 
passion which breathes in these words, a few respecUible gentlemen 
in this city formed, six years ago, the plan of a Society for assisting 
the Sons of the Clergy. The institution, as soon as it was known, 
met with public approbation and favour. It was early distinguished, 
and amply assisted by Royal inunificeTice. It was incorporated by 
Royal charter ; and, through the generosity of the public, has pros- 
pered so fur, that the Society has alreatW been enabled to give aid to 
a considerable number of the Sons of Clergymen of this Church. 
The aid which the Society, in an infant ^late, could as yet give, has 
been small; a^ it is confined to what the intciest of their capital 
allows them to bestow. They earnestly wish to become more el- 
lectually useful, by enlaiging their piovision for the education of 
Sons; and hope to be enabled, in due time, to give assistance to the 
Daughteis, as well as to tlie Sons, of ministers; so as to aftbid com- 
fort to a widowed mother, and to the wliolc* of a disconsolate family. 
J or,,it is to be observed, that it is not merely to a literary education, 
or to pteparation for the church, that the intentions of the Society 
are directed, 'fhey mean so to apply their beneficence, that the 
families of ministers may be assisted to acciuire the necessary ciuali- 
fientions for pursuing any useful employment in the world, for which 
they appear to be most fitfr «l. 

Among other induceiner)^ which may encourage the public to 
promote this beneficent plm, Uiere is one which I cannot, on this 
occasion, omit to mention ; that is, the signal st|ccess with which many 
Sons of Stots Clcig}incn ha\c been blessed, in filling with honour 
several of the important dep. tmeiits of society. As 1 have not my- 
self the hoiiour of belonging to that cl.fss, 1 can speak with more 
f|^(?cdom on this topic than some other of my brethren. Not to 
mention the well-known and distinguished names of several who at 
present possess, witli much dignity, stations in the church, and chairs 
in the universities, and som^ now gone, who will be long remembered, 
os having done no small honour, by tlieir litenu*y productions, to tliis 
part of the island ; let me desire you to look round on the most re- 
spectable stations of busy life, and to consider how many of those 
who now make a high figure at the bar, some on the bench, many in 
commercial, the military, and the^av^l professions, were born 

g id bred under the humble roof of a Nor is this success 

/be ascribed to any favourable comcidence of circumstances at this 
time more than any other. It is the natural result of the maimer in 
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l^y^the situation of their parents they were inured, from their 
youth, to temperance and habits of application. Tlicy come forMh'd, 
not altogether ignorant and unlettered, like tlic children the 
meaner classes of men, but widi the foundations of good education 
and useful knowledge. At the same tiine, they see and know that it 
is not to fortune and to friends, but to their own indusliy and ex- 
ertions, they must ti'ust for future success ; and that only, according 
to tlic opinion enteilained of their merit, they can hope to be 
patronized by others. Plence it comes to pass that young persons 
of this description oilen a<lvancc themselves more quickly, and act 
their part more successfully, than otliers who, from their birth and 
fortune, have enjoyed the benefits of a more improved and or- 
namented education ; but whose opulence sometimes supersedes 


labour, encourages indolence', and perhaps fosters dissipation and 
love of pleasure. 

These arc considerations which tend to bespeak public frCvour in 
behalf of the institution which I now ncominciKl. Consider, my 
frieiuls, that by befriending and assisting it, yon contribute to bring 
forwai'd a new race, who, like those of the same lank that have gone 
before them, may come, in their day, to be beneficial to their country 
and to the woild. It must not be forgotten, that assistance to bring 
them forward becomes now more necessary than it was to the former 
race, hi conse(|uence of the gieat additional expence which is well 
known now' to attend ev(*iy pajt of education. By reasonable gene- 
I’osity, on this occasion, you may be ripening in secret the seeds of 
fiituic guiius; }ou may be bringing forward to maturity tho^C young 
plants which shall floui ish hereafter in the land ; and which may per- 
haps attain such strengtli, and rise to such a height, as to protect 
others under their shade. 


To tlic honour of the present age, it must be acknowledged not 
to be deficient in a spirit of humanity. Frequent instances lx>th fif 
public and private beneficence come fi)rtli on every proper occasion. 
In this city, many a icfoble nionumeni appears of charitable foundations 
and institutions; some destined to educate the childien of^thc needy; 
others to furnish maintenance for the poor, to provide for the aged, 
or to receive and relieve the sick and the distressed. By their means 
much timely succour is given, and many a distress is mitigated, 
institution for the sake of which we are now assembled, pai'taking of 
the some benevolent spirit witli the others, reaches to a more re- 
spectable class of men, and aims at a more extensive object. Its 
purpose is, to prevent those evils which would arise to the public^ 
from the cliildren of worthy parents being left to languish in that 
hopeless indigence which throws them first as a burden on society, 
and may afterwards render them a dangerous nuisance to it. Instead 
of thi^ it aims at brfogiiig into such a state as affords a reason- 
able prospect of useful members of the community, 

and perhaps of their ranking among its ornaments and supports. 
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So good a*design Providence has already be^n to iavour, andf*we 
hope wQL[pnfinue to blc&s. After we are laid in the dnst, the gener- 
ation thin succeeds us may experience its happy effects. They who 
now contribute by their generosity to carry it forward will, in the 
mean enjoy the satisfaction of having adopted the benevolent 
spirit ii# the Christian religion, they will enjoy the satisfaction of 
having imitated, as they epuid, that compassion of our heavenly 
Father, which, in so affecting a manner, is expressed by the words of 
the Text ; words, which I hope will continue to dwell, with a lasting 
and tender impression, on all our hearts ; Leave thy fatherless chU-^ 
tlrciis I will preseivc them alive; and let thy widows trust in me! 


. SERMON LXXIL 

\ ' ON HOPES AND DISAPPOINTMENTS. 

Prov. X. 28 . 

The hope of ike righteous shall be gladness ; hut the expectation of the 
wicled shall perish. 

Atoactiment to futurity has a remaikable influence on the operations 
of the human mind, llie jiresent, whatever it be, seldom engages 
our attention so much as ^hat is to come. Remembrance of the 
past may sometimes occupy our thoughts; but what for the most 
part fills them, is the ^mticipation of the future. The present is apt 
to be* emsidcred as an evanescent scene, just about to pass aw^ay ; 
and inline midst of wishes and desires, of hopes and fears, which all 
respect futurity, we nmy be said to dwell. As on these the life of 
man is so much suspended, it becomes a very material part both of 
wisdom and of duty to attend to any regulations by which they mav 
be properly conducted. Foi if expectations and hopes on one hand,* 
and fear-k .md alarms on the odier, are suffered to arise w^jth ground- 
le^s*" pvecipitQQI^, and to ac(|uire an uiid^feH||udaiit, it is evident 
that they jm|lf^roduce much delusion in c(mnl|K^nd often will en- 
gender <^rice and guilt- As there is a hope ^ idle Righteous which 
shall be ^a^BneSSy so then* is an irpcctaiion if the Wicked which shall 
peiiiJi. The anticipations of the former, conducted by prudence and 
re^'dated by piety, mislead him not from liis duty, and afford him 
satisfaction in the end. While the expectation' of the latter, arising 
from fantastic imaginary prospects, delude him for a while with vanity, 
and terminate in misery. It will therefore be an useful subject of me- 
ditation, to consider, in a few uistances, of what we may, and of what 
we may not, reasonably exj^ect from the world, when we look jfbiward 
t^hat is most likely to happen in the ordiaai^ course olHiaiaan 

V We are not tCK expect die 

m^ure of Iwptth, ^prosperity, or we myt eq}oy. 

Thera is t|(e reason for beriming widi this admonidon, sat 
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there is a strong propensity in human nature to imagiflie that what 
we at present possess is always to remain. When no wAtmigs of 
any approaching change appear, 'we are all inclined to lo6K forward 
to futurity with a smile ; and to indulge the hope that to^morrcmAall 
be as this day, and even more abimdatiily. Hence, in Jives of 
thoughtless men, there breaks forth so much folly and presumption, 
so much pride and levity, and often so much impiety and contempt of 
religion. fVbat is the Abniglity that tec ^mld setve him ^ Or what 
pr^ hhall we have, if we pray unto him ^ Our moimtain stands strong / 
and shaU never be moved. 

On the lot of some men, Providence is pleased to bestow a longer 
continuance of prosperity tlian on that of others. But as the term 
of that continuance is hidden from us, all flattering and confident 
expectations arc without foundation. At one period or anotlier, it is 
certain fi^at the calm is to be troubled, and the dark cloud is to arise; 
and pow soon tliat period is to come, yon cannot tell. yoair health, 
or your fortune, or among your connexions and firien&/lie nssured 
that some trial awaits you. For human life never stands stiQ for any 
long time. It is by no means a fixed and steady object, like the 
mountain or the rock, wliich }ou alwa}s find in the same situatioii; 
it is a river continunlly mo^ ing and flowing. Neither is it the still 
and smooth stream which glides along with the same constant tenour^ 
but a river which for a time may hold a regular course within its 
banks, till, being interrupted by locks, it foams into a torrent, ot^ 
suoln by foreign currents, it lays waste the neighbouring plains*' 
Amidst such vicissitudes of time and life, who has any title to reckon 
upon the future? — To faults, all are subject; to troubles, all are 
exposed. As that man is tlie most virtuous who can be charg^with 
the fewest faults, so that life is the happie'^t which siiflcrs the fewest 
troubks. Uo look for entire exemption from them is to court dis* 
appointment. 

At the same time, I do not mean to hold it forth as any precept of 
religion or wisdom, that we ought always to sadden the present hour by 
dwmiing on the thoughts of fiitiire disappointment. What is given us, 
let us cheerfully enjoyj and render thanks to Him wjip bestows it. 
Virtue, conjoined witlf prudence, may reasonably afford prospect 
of good days to come. Fot' God giveth to a man that is good in his 
sight, viisdmn, andlnmlcdge, and joy. * Such a prospect therefore he 
may innocently indulge, if he presei ve always that temperance and mo- 
deration, that modesty and humility, which become one who knOWs 
that liis state is ever in hazard of changing. But 1 mean to w^am those 
who, giving way to the elation of giddy hopes, lose the command of 
themselves, that by tliis iutoxicatioii of mind they are preparing the 
way for an aljieration of state; Uiey are pushing forward the wheels 
of advancing Change; they are acceleAting tlieir own downfal. To 
them bddogs that O^onition of the wise man, would they serioudy 
listen to it: Jf a man live many years and rejoice in them all, yefm 
him reauitAet the •dajf».^lpd»knesSi Jbr they dtM be many : aB that 
cmeA&IKHi^.f I. 

* Ecekt. iL f E(dM. idkS. 
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lh Wj& .Are, not to, e%)ect» from our intdbocnirse with othen^nU 
that ^ISi||bCtiQn which we fon^y wish. What the individual ei^r 
*ot suffers by himself, exhibits only an imperfect view of his. 
teiidition. In the present state of human aflitirs, we are all so closely 
intermyen with one another, diat a very material part of.our. happi- 
ness (^ihisery ai'ises from the connexions which we have with those 
wlio are around us, and the/ relations in which we stand to them. 
These, therefore, open a field within which . our wishes and expect- 
ations find an ample range. One of the first objects of wish to every 
one, is to maintain a proper place and rank in society; not to fall 
behind his equals ; but rather, if he can, to surpass tliem, so as to 
command consideration and respect from his neighbours. This, 
among the vain and ambitious, is always the favourite aim. With 
them it arises to immoderate expectations, (bunded on their supposed 
talents and imagined merits. But perhaps, in the heai'ts of all men, 
some wish of this nature lurks;, some wish not to be overlooked in 
the. erbwA^but to attain that degree of distinction which they con- 
ceive, they might reasonably claim. 

With respect td claims of this sort, it is to be apprehended tliat, 
among persons of all characters and descriptions, .many an expect^ 
atim must pen'kli^ and many a disappointment be endured. For such 
id the power which the sophistry of self-love exercises over us, that 
almost every one may be assured, that he measures himself by a 
deceitful scale ; that he places the point of his own merit at a higher 
degree than otlicrs will admit that it reaches. All are jealous of 
die liigh pretensions of others. He who suspects a rival in his 
neighbour, will- study every method of bringing him down to what 
he tak^ to be liis proper level ; nay, often of depreciating him below 
it. Hence the endless mortifications which the vain and self-con- 
ceited suffer. Hence the spleen suid resentment which is so often 
breaking forth, disturbing the peace of society, and involving it ji}, 
crimes and miseries. Were expectations more moderate, they wcpld 
ke.more Sivourably received. Did we more rarely attempt to push 
ourselves into notice, the world would more readily allow us, nay 
sometimes assist us, to come tbrward. Wfgifq^re content sometimes 
to remainj^ the shade, w'e would with morrldvautage come forth 
into siinsmw, and fifid the brightness interrupted by fewer clouds. 

In the dlfcspr connexions wliich men form of intimate friendship 
and domestic life, there is still more reason for due moderation in 
oilf’ expectations and hopes. For the nearer that men approach to 
each other, the more numerous the points of contact are in which 
they touch, the greater indeed will be the pleasure of perfect- sym- 
pfiony and agreements of feelings ; but, at the same time, if any 
harsh and repulsive sensations take plwe, the more gratiug; and 
pungent will be the pain. — If you look for a friend, or a pother of 
yomr life, in whose tem^ there is not to be found the iea!^|iaequa^ 
nl|r^ who upon no occasion is to be hurt or offended by^a^ fraiitiea 
you discover, whose fedings are m eve^K|ii^ with 

ybuTi^ whose^coantenance is always nnfect fro inuige of y0ttr;jowii^ 
yem look for a pleeiBmg phantom, which is n^er, or, at mQj^' vVery 
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rsray, to be fouod; liifd if disaj^intmmt lour your bare 

yooir own foHy to blame. You ov^ht to have consideM|i^^imt';^ott 
live in a remon of human infirmity, where every one has impeme** 
tions and railings. You assuredly have your own. What veason 
had you to imagine, that the person whom you love and estee^i' was 
to be the only exception from the common late? Here, if aftj^her^ 
it becomes you to overlook and fbrbe^ ; and never to allow small 
failings to dwell on your attention so liliich as to deface the whole of 
an amiable character. From tricing misunderstandings, arising 
from the most frivolous causes, springs much of the misery of socid 
and domestic life. Hence is blasted many a pleasing blossom of 
hope; and many an expectation^ which once promised unbroken 
harmony, is left to perish. I shall only mention, 

IIL Another instance of what we are not to expect in the ordi- 
nary course of human affairs ; that is, constant gratitude from those 
whom we have most obliged and served. 1 am far from saying that 
gratitude is an unknown, or even a rare virtue among mankind; I 
think not so ill of human nature. On the contrary, it is my belief 
that grateful sensations for favours received are very genermly felt ; 
and, when no strong passion counteracts those sensations, that grate- 
ful returns arc generally intended, and often are actually made. But, 
theu, our expectations of proper retunis must be kept within moi- 
derate bounds. We must not carry them so far as to imagine, that 
gratitude is to produce unlimited compliance with every desire which 
we choose to indulge; or that tliey wliom we have obliged will alto- 
getlier desert their own interest for the sake of their benefactors. 
Many circumstances, it is to be remembered, tend ter cool the grate- 
ful emotion. Time always deadens the memory of benefits. ^Stome- 
times they are considered as having lieen fully recompense^ and 
the debt of gratitude repaid. As benefits conferred arc often under- 
rated by those who receive them, so they are sometimes over-valued 
by those who confer them. On persons of light and careless minds, 
no moral sentiment makes any deep impression ; with such, tlie re- 
membrance of bodi benefit and benefactor is apt to pass speedily 
away. With the prppd spirit, which claims every thing as its due, 
gratitude is in a greai^measure incompatible. From persj^ of this 
character, we arc never to expect it; and, indeed, from persons of 
any character, we are not to surprised, if^ in the Resent state 
of the world, it rises not so high as we thought we had reason to 
hope. ^ 

Having tlius shown in some material instances what we have no 
reason to expect in the ordinary course of human affairs, I turn next 
to the brighter side of the subject, and shall show what a wise and 
good, man may reasonably expect from human life. His hope shaU 
be though the expectation of foots ^utU perish. 

Ik Whatever course the afi&irs of the world take, he may jui^y 
hope to enjoy peace of mmd. 1 am sensible that, by the sceptic and 
the profli^te, this wfil bi^teld as a very inconsiderable object 
of. eKpectation or hope. To ikem every enjoyment which is of a 
mentfd and intellectiial nature appears of small value. Give them 
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iiffluent forttane and flourishing healtli, and they account themselves 
sure of felicity. But to these very persons I appeal, whether there 
have not been many occasions, when the want of a peaceful and self- 
approving mind has not blasted all the enjoyments they possessed ? 
In the midst of the pomp and luxuries of life, have they never ex- 
perienced the pangs of a wounded spirit P Have they never felt what 
it was to be tormented by the sense of past follies, and to be stung 
with the reproaches of an angry conscience ? Dare they say, that in 
the midst of those feelings they^ere happy? Will they not be con- 
strained to own, that in such moments of inward pain, they would 
willingly have exchanged conditions with an innocent peasant ? Let 
them t(ien learn the value of that object of hope which they affect to 
contemn, by recollecting what they have suffered from the want of it. 

Assuredly, the peace of an approving conscience is one of the 
chief ingredients of human happiness ; one of the most grateful of 
all sensations to the heart of man : provided always that this self- 
approbation rest upon proper grounds ; that it be tempered with due 
humility, and regulated by Christian faith ; that it never swell into 
an arrogant opinion of our virtue, or into confidence in our own 
merits, as if they were sufficient, without any higher intervention, to 
render us acceptable to God. 

He, whose study it is to preserve a conscience void of offence 
towards God and man, who upon just principles can be satisfied that 
he is vralking in the path w'hich was a))pointed by God, will have, in 
every state of fortune, a ground of hope wliich may justly be deno- 
minated g/adness ; for peace of mind will not forsake him. Let the 
world vibrate around him as it will, and repeat all its vicissitudes, he 
will dot be shaken by them. He has always somewhat to rest upon 
for comfort. Wrapped up in his own integrity, he remains sound 
and entire within hmiself; and with a firm mind awaits the coining 
storm. He is not afraid of evil tidings ; for his heart is Jixedy trusting 
in the Lot d, * As he can look up to a Supreme Powpr with good 
hope, so he can look every man in die face without uneasiness, when 
he is cmif^cious that no man can reproach him with having entrenched 
upon his neighbour’s rights, or having causelessly provoked and 
attacked him. Hence, a calm mind by day, and undisturbed slum- 
bers by night. Hetftfe, the hojie of that co)itinued protection of 
Heaven wmcJ’ watches over the righteous. In the time if trou!)le He 
shall hide m** in his pavilion ; in the secret f his tabernacle shall he 
htbje me ; He shall set me upon a mLf Besides this expectation of 
jxiternal peace, 

II. A GOOD man has ground to expect that any external condition 
into wliich, in the course of human affairs, he may pass, shall, by 
means of virtue and wisdom, be rendered, if not periectly agreeable, 
yet tolerably easy to him. That distresses of various kinds are 
scattered through the life of every mortal man, there can be no 
doubt But it is also to be remembered, that to many distresses 
there are remedies which it is in our {K>wer to apply; and that with 
oil sorrows some comforts are mixed. So many loud complaints wo 
* Psalm ciii. 7. f Psalm xxvii. 5. 
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hear of the inequalities of fortune^ in the world, that one.^ would 
imagine the rich and the great to be the only persons who the 
privilege of being happy; and that the mean and the poor were 
doomed, without exception, to be miserablcr Be assured, my friends, 
that the inec^uality of real happiness is ndt to bS measurra by die 
inequality of outward estate. When you see the peasant cheerful ill 
his cottage, and the labourer singing in the fields, you may discern 
that diere is some power in the mind superiour to external condition^; 
that more depends on the man himsiplf, than on the situation in which 
the world has placed him. Would you estimate justly the sum of 
happiness that he enjoys, or the degi*ee of unhappiness that he feels ? 
The questions you are to put, if me man be in prosperity, are hot, 
How much wealth does such a man possess? but, How does 
it? If lie be in adversity, not. What is his distress? but^' dcN^ 
he bear it? 

Hence arises the hope to a wise and good man, of either'fihd- 
ing, or making his state tolerable to himself. If he be not granting 
to himself, he is never left without resources to assist those exertions 
which he makes in his own behalf. Uosos indeed arc not always 
strew’ed in his path ; but from fields that are seemingly w'aste, flowers 
may be gathered by those who look carefully around them. Seldom 
or never do all good things forsake, and all evils beset, a man at 
once. In some corner of our lot there are always comforts that may 
be found, if wc be not so foolish as to overlook them. Even in the 
intervals of sickness and pain, satisfactions may be enjoyed. Ketums 
of relief are often felt with a more lively sensation of pleasure, than 
what we taste in unbroken health. It has been often observed^ that 
what is very severe of any kind, seldom lasts long ; and the uneasi- 
ness wdiich lasts, w'e become accustomed to bear. Time and con- 
tinuance reconcile us gradually to many things that were at first 
believed to be insupportable. Providence has in mercy provided 
this gentle opiate to assuage various sorrows of human life. What 
we behold others around us bearing, we learn to think may also b6 
borne by us. T/te spirit of man xmll lov^ sustain Ms infirmities. 
From the treasures of liis own mind in reflection and meditation, 
much relief will arise to the virtuous ; anti at the bottom of the most 
disconsolate estate, there lies always a sccretfhopc that^})etter days 
may come. — From such circumstances as these, the expectation of 
passing through life with some measure of comfort, maj^ reasonal^ 
be entertained by such as are not wanting to themselves in propriety 
of conduct. In looking forward to futurity, the prospect we are to 
take of the world is not that which is sometimes gloomily indulged, 
of a forlorn region, where nothing is to beheld but dreary and inhos- 
pitable w'astes, and no objects are to be met with but serpents that 
hiss, and wild beasts that devour. The prospect is rather that of a 
mixed region, where indeed rugged rocks are seen, and deserts ex- 
tend, over which die tempest sometimes scowls; but where also many 
peaceful habitations and fruitful fields occur to refresh the sight. 
Once more. 
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111. We )iave«O0d to expect from dio otdimiy course of ho* 
mm afl^irs, that if in studying to do our duty towardb 

Geid and man, wesh^BAee^ ^th the esteem, the love, and confidence 
df ihose who are arotm ^ , I before observed, that in our expect- 
attoitt of receiving whaPl^ think due respect and Consideration froth 
the world, we shall be often disaj^inted. But that observation was 
applied to the claims we mal<^ dh others, on account of talents, abili- 
ms, and superiour merits. To such claims the world is seldom dis- 
t>bsed give a favourable reception. We live amidst rivals and 

« , whose self-estimation prompts them to depreciate us, 
rse subjects us to many a mortification. Tlie case is di& 
Respect to moral qualifications, lliere the world is more 
justice to character. No man is hurt, at least few are so, 
'nis neighbour esteemed a worthy and honourable man. 
will be bestowed, without grudging, by many who value 
an the possessiion of qualities, which they conceive to be 
of superiour importance in the judgment of the world. 


But whatever they may tliink, it is certain that the basis of all last- 
ing reputation is laid in moral worth. Great parts and endowments 
may sparkle for a while in the public eye. The world looks up to 
them with wonder, as to an extraordinary comet, or a blazing star. 
Distinguished virtue and worth creSite less astonishment; but, like the 
fixed luminaries of heaven, they shine with more steady and pel*- 
manent lustre. Unaffected piety conjoined with inviolable upright- 
ness and integrity in conduct, command a degree of respect which 
approaches to veneration. Candour and fairness never fail to attract 
esteem and trust. Kindness and benevolence conciliate love, and 


create warm friendships. — Tlie best character may indeed for a 
time be accidentally obscured and misunderstood. But the world 


commonly judges soundly in the endJ After a man has acted his 
part for a while among his fellows, he is known upon trial to be what 
he is ; and if his worth be real and genuine, his rigkteotisticss comes 
Jfbrtk as ike lights and hisjndgment as the noon^datj. 

This is what a good man has always ground to look for, even in 
evil times ; and surely, there are few things which he can more de- 
sire, than the prospect of being valued and esteemed by those among 
whom he^|ives. This countr^balaiices many a disadvantage of out- 
ward fortune, and puts into his hand many opportunities of satisfac- 
t^n and comfort, fie is likely to possess many friends and well- 
wishers, and to have few enemies. The more he is known, the more 


w^ the favour of those who surround him grow ; and the prospect is 
him, of having his hoary head crowned mth honour. 

in several instances, 1 have briefly pointed out what may, 
or may not, be expected from the world, when we look forward to 
the ordinary course of human affairs: Not an uninterrupted enjoy- 
ment of all the comforts of prosperity; not undisturbed satisfection 
in our various intercourses with society; not grateful returns from ail 
w^nf we have obliged ev served t B^t whatwe may expect, if we 
a good conscience and study to do our duty, is peace of mind ; 
a tmrably easy and comfortable state, amidst the vicissitudes of life; 
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and the love and esteem of thos^ with whK>ii|.wre are ^nitectej^.*^ 
-7%? hope rfihe righteous shall be ^adn^ . > 

The present subject has led me to oHjii^^ Dnly ^hat the 
eous man has to hope for in the ordinai^ ^mfe of the world. Ipt 
1 have now to observ^ that he has before’l^' a tnuch higher o^ect 
of hope dian any which I have yet mentioned ; a hope whidi'aHjHMS 
not from the ordinary course of humim affairs, but from an extra? 
ordinary interposition of divine grace and mercy conveyed to us 1^ 
the Gospel ; even the hope *which i/s laid up for him in heapeUfi tibe 
assured expectation of a better life, in a higher and betted 
Put the case of the servant of God being overwhelmed ^th 
disappointments which the world can bring upon him, 
expectation which will be always gladness; witli which 
petually solace himself, llirough tlie present state of 
is no more than a passenger. If he can render it in 
tolerable and easy to himself) it is well ; it is all that be expects: 
home, his place of rest, is in those liabitations to which, through Ihe 
merits of his llecleemer, he is taught and encouraged to as|)ire. He 
knows that in due seasoti he shall reap^ if he faint noL ^ That wh^ 
the eaHhly hotise of this tabernacle is dissolved^ he shall haxic a building 
of God^ an home not made mth hands^ etehmal in the hcav€7is\; for to 
them who^ by patient continuance in nxell^doiitg^ seek for glofy^ honour^ 
and immortality^ God ivill render etet'nal life. :|: Hence, whether 
you consider him in this life, or consider him as looking forward to 
another, his hope is perpetual gladness^ ijohile the expectations of the 
mcked shall jterish. 


SERMON LXXIIL 

ON THE PROPER DISI’OSITION OF THE HEART TOWARDS GOD. 

Acts, Xvii. 28. • 

I?i him wUve^ and maoc^ and have ouf being. 

There is nothing which all nature more loudly proclaims, than that 
sulne ^Supreme Jioing hiis framed and rules thiivuniverse. Day utter^ 
eth speech of it to dey^ and night sheweth humledgc (fit to hight. Our 
birtli and our life, our sensations and our actions, the objects which 
we. behold, and the pleasures which we enjoy, all cmispire to.tesfl^ 
that some wonderful intelligence has disposed and arrayed, and still 
supports mid animates, the whole frame of nature. Tliis is ^bat 
scarcely any man of sober mind ever called in question. It was the 
dictate of nature to the most savage and barbarous^ as well as to the 
ihost civilized nations. The American and the Indian in his desert, 
as.well as the. Grecian sage and the Roman conqueror, adored, each, 
aitec bis own mode, a So\ereign of the Universe.-— The Psalmist 
<^erves, that the fool hath said in his hearty There is m God. $ Amon^ 
the iblU^ however, with which the human race is chargeable, this is 
♦ Gal. vi. 9^, , t 2 Cor* v. 1. f Boa. ii. 7. 5 Psalm xiv. 1« 
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in '^^^leerti^ tb-have 

It reslorV^ for modern timed and evil di^' to'enced^ 
M'one r^on of ^ tei|^, a system- of ftlse philosopli^,’ which 
^t^d revive the explbd)^ principles of atheism, and stud^ to poor 
^l^ith.fheir poison dmdn^'%e nations, not only to- the extinctiiAt-af 
but to the subversion of established governments, and of 
order among mankind/^' 

Dismissing all delusions of this nature as unworthy, the attention 
^ fny.^asonable nn'perverted mind ; holding it for certain that no- 
1|^g' ean Im more real than the exist^ce of a Supreme Divinity, it 
fbllbws bf^irourse from this belief that there are dispositions corre^ 
^ti3^mt,to Him which ought to be found in every human mind, 
^ ^ he young and the old, among the high and the low, the rich 
Jtor. It is absurd to suppose, that, while the relations in 
stand to our fellow-creatures, whether as equals, superiotirs, 
of^l^leriours, naturally call forth certain sentiments and affections, 
thete should be none which properly correspond to the first and 

S eatcst of all Beings ; to Him, whom, though we see him not, we 
recognise ; to Him, in wAom^ as it is beautifully expressed in my 
Text, live^ and mave^ and have our being. 

The proper disposition of mind with respect to God, is generally 
expressed by the term of Love to him. This is very justly founded 
on the solemn injunction of our blessed Lord. 77iou shalt love the 
Loi*d thy God moith all thy hearty and with all thy smd^ and with all 
thy mind; this is the first and great commandment. * Hence, it is 
mon among relimous writers to include the whole of pious affections 
towj^rds God in Xove. But when this term is applied to the Al- 
i^hty, we must be careful to understand aright what it imports. 
'We all know what it is to love any of our fellow-creatures; but fulfh 
ah affection as we bear to them, cannot in a literal sense be tnin4^ 
'red to God. Among them it is sometimes connected with the- fof- 
ven^of passion; it commonly imports some similarity of nature, and 
sbm^^idegrec of fond and intimate attachment; all which it were 
improper in us to affect towards the Supreme Being, whose 
ways are not as our ways, nor his thoughts as our thoughts. I am afraid 
that the application of Love in a strict sense, and sometimes in too 
fervent ail^ J^assionate a str*iin towards God, has, amongi^soine 
serious and Vcll-disposed minds, ^ven rise to no little enthusiasm 
;^.i*eligion. 

therefore we treat of Love as applied to God, it must be 
or resolved into those sentiments which are proper and suit- 
us to encourage towards the God whom we adore. That 
him which religion requires,^ and which our Saviour hasao 
soleumly enjoined, is a compounded affection, and the dispositions 
which it includes are principdiy three; reverence, gratitude, submis- 
sion. Of the nature and. foundation of each of these I am to trefU; in 
' the sequel of this Discourse, and shall endeavour to Ulustrate diem 
’ M forming that temper and disposition of mind, which we ought 
Wrays to preserve towards the weat Author of our existence* ' 

• Matt. xiii. 37, 38. 
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; I. The fouRdatfon of ev^ pi^^r dispoi^n towafds Ood vmt 
be laid in Beverenoe, that is, admiration mixed with awe ; wBa^ xn 
its lower degre^ amon^ men, is called Respect; but carried to. ^ 
highest point with relation to God, mayh^ termed profound Vendl^ 
tion. In this disposition towards Him we ought habitually Ip be 
found, not only in the exercises of immediate devotion, but "an^t 
the ordinary occurrences of life. Every thing indeed that we see 
around us ^ivcs perpetual occasion for it. We find ourselves in an 
immense umverse, where it is impossible for us, without astonishment 
and aw^ to contemplate the glory and the power of Him who hath 
created it. From the greatest to the least object that' we beholdi, 
from the star that glitters in tlie heavens to the insect that creeps upon 
the ground, from me thunder that rolls in the skies to die flower that 
blossoms in the fields, all things testify a profound and mysterious 
wisdom, a mighty and all-powerful hand, before which wiS^ must 
tremble and adore. Neither the causes nor the issues of the events 
which we behold, is it in our power to trace; neither how we came 
into this world, nor whither we go when we retire from it, are we 
able of ourselves to tell ; but in the mean time find ourselves sur- 
rounded with astonishing magnificence on every hand. We walk 
through die earth, as through the apartments of a vast palace, which 
fill every attentive spectator with wonder. All the works urhich our 
power can erect, all the ornaments which our art can contrive^ are 
feeble and trifling in comparison with those glories which nature 
every-where presents to our view. The immense arch of the heavens, 
the splendour of the sun in his meridian brightness, or the beauty of 
his rising and setdng hours, the rich landscape of the fields, and the 
bomidless expanse of the ocean, are scenes which mock every*rival 
attempt of human skill or labour. Nor is it only in the splendid 
appearances of nature, but amidst its rudest forms, that we trace the 
haikd of the Divinity, In the solitary desert, and the high mountain, 
in the hanging precipice, the roaruig torrent, and the aged forest, 
diough there be nodiing to cheer, there is much to strike the 
with awe, to give rise to those solemn and sublime sensations mkh 
elevate the heart to an Almighty, All-creating Power. 

In shorty we can no where cast our eyes around os without meet- 
iifg what is, sufiicieU to aw^uken reverence •of the. Deity, This 
reverence becomes th« more profound, that the great Being who is 
the object of it, is to ik invisible and unknown. We may seekvto 
discover him, but he hides himself f^rom us ; his footsteps we; C!|^^y 
trace, but his face we can never beboM, We go Jbi'wardf 
there; and backuoard^ but we cannot petxeive him: onthet^M^fd^ 
where he wm'keth^ but we can^wt behold him ; he hideth himself dd the 
right hand^ thcd we cannot see him. * We know that he is not far from 
every one us ; yet be shrouds himself in the ^arkness of his pavi- 
lion ; he answereth frcfm the secret place of thunder.^ Before this in- 
comprehensible Being, this God terrible and strong, we ’b^me in a 
manner annihilated ; we are sensible that in his sight we are only as 
tne drop gf the bucket and the small dust in the balance; and in his 
• Job, xxlH. 8, 9. t Pialm |»]u. 7. 
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presence carf only r^ice wth trembling. For Ve know fiat the 
mighty '^m 'v^hicn upholds the universe, aiid which surrounds ui 
wiuL wonders on every side^can in a moment crush us to the dusl^ 
if we become-objects of dispmasurc to heaven. Awful are the oper<^ 
aiious of the Divine Power which we are constantly beholding in 
tbjen^,inoral as well as in 'the natural world. The Almighty rules 
ai^hg the nations, as well as over individuals : on his pleasure de^ 
pend ml the great revolutions of the earth ; the interp^itions of his 
Providence are frequently apparent to the world, in bringing down 
the mighty, and raising up the fallen. In the books of the law and 
the prophets, we hear his threatenings against rebellious simiers de^ 
noiinccd with a tremendous voice ; and in the dispensation of the 
Oos|>el, a most striking instance is exhibited to us of the strict justice 
of bis government, in the expiation that was required for the apostacy 
of u guilty world. So that both the Law and the Gospel, the works 
of nature and the conduct of Providence, unite in uttering that 
solemn voice which ought often to resound in our cars: JBe still, and 
know that lam God. I will be exalted among the heathens I will he 
exalted in the eaiih. * Fear hfore him, all ye nations : Give unto the 
Lot'd the glory due unto his name. For honour and majesty are hefofi'e 
him; strength and bcauiy are in his sanctuary. \ He alone doeih great 
ihityfs and unsearchable s marvellous things without number, j: 

On this head of discourse I have insisted the more, because I ap- 
prehend that such sentiments as I have now been inculcating occur 
too rarely among many professed Christians. Did an awful rever- 
ence for the Supreme Being dwell on all our minds with a properly 
impressive sense, its effects wmld ofteuer appear in conduct. On 
many occasions, it would check a wmiton levity of spirits. It would i 
infuse more solemnity into our religious acts. It would inspire 
greater respect for the temples of God, and for all the forms of sailed 
worship. It would banish that profanation of the name of Gcid^ 
whijch we so often hear from unhallowed lips. — Let it be remembered 
fear of God is, throughout much of tlie Scriptqre, employed 
term descriptive of the whole of religion. It is Hiot the fear 
which slaves are constrained to feel for a tyrant, but the reverence 
which children have for the best parent, or subjects for the best 
sovei’eign; the venerrftion wli'^'h necessarily enters into the love Vi'e 
bear to a Being of superiour order : it is to fear the Lord and his 
as it is emphatically expressed by one of tlie prophets, 
'^i.of God, therefore, is not only consistent with the love of 
T forms a material part of it The pretended love of God 
from reverence of hiim would no longer be genuine love, 
3uld rise into arrogant pr^umption. I proceed to observe, 

IL That gratitude forms an essential part of that disposition 
which we ought to bear towards God. This implies an affectionate 
sense of God upon the mind, and enters directly intd love, under- 
stood in its most common acceptation. It were a gross mistake to 
im^ne, that the reverence of which I have discoursed has any tend- 
ed^ to check gratitude ; on the contrary it heightens it, by uniting 
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the sense of our benefactor's condescension with the I^enefits which 
he conv^s. The more eminent the qualities of a benefactor are, 
and’ the higher the rank is in which he bficmds, our hearts are wanned 
the more by the feeling of his goodness. " 

It is impossible to think of God at all, without conceivbig him as 
the benefactor of mankind. Mysterious as this world is in many^f 
its appearances, it nevertheless camcs, on the whole, a stroii^y 
marked clian|igter of goodness and benignity in its author. We be- 
hold a vast system obviously conWived to provide, not food and 
nourishment only, but comfort also and enjoyment to an infinite 
number of inhabitants. The more that philosophy has enlarged our 
views of nature, the more it has been discovered that, throughout 
the wide extent of creation, there is no useless profusion of magni- 
ficence, but that every thing has been rendered subservient to the 
welfare of the rational or sensible world ; lyiy, that many objects, 
which were once considered as not only siipei-fluous but noxious, 
hold an useful place in the general system. Such provision has been 
made for our entertainment on this earth, such carc' has been taken 
to store the world with a variety of pleasures to cheer our senses and 
enliven our imagination, that he wliose eye opens on all the beauty 
of nature, must be of insensible heart indeed, if he feels no gratitude 
to that Being who has brought him forth to enjoy this wonderful 
scene. 

But the gratitude, of a good man will naturally go farther than this, 
lie will think not only of the benefits which he enjoys in common 
with the rest of his fellow-creatures, but of those which qre appropriated 
particularly to himself. — Who is there amongst us, my brethren, but 
in fairly reviewing the events of his life from infancy to this day, in 
jinking of the comforts he enjoys, and recollecting tlic dangers from 
which he has been delivered ; who is there, I say, that has not cause 
to acknowledge an invisible Guardian, who has all along watched 
over his fi*ail estate, has protected and blessed him ? — Perhaps, 
the blessings which you enjoy, or tlie deliverances you have receimp' , 
you are more disposed to trace some human cause ; one favoufdim 
<Iistinction you ascribe to your birth, your parents, or your education ; 

some other happy circumstance you think ypurself solely indebted 
to the kindness of an earthly friend, or you refer it to the exertions 
of your own dexterity and talents. — Thoughtless and inconsiderate 
man ! Have you forgotten that there is a first Cause of all, a .^um^ame 
Lord, who, from tlie beginning, has aiTanged and prepared 
series of causes and effects, of whose destination and agency 
no more than the secondary instruments ? To what but to the 
plan of his goodness, do you owe the favourable circunistantfes of 
your birth or your education, the kindness which he ordained to 
spring up in the breast of your friend, or the talents and abilities 
whicn he implanted within you, in order to favour your success ? 

But an exhortation to gratitude, you perhaps consider as coming 
unseasonably in your present situation. The time was, wlien ^ 
light of the Divine countenance shone upon you, and looking up to 
a Benefactor in heaven, with a grateful heart you acknowledge your 
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blessings to be derived from Him; but that time is now paat; yon 
are .left desolate and forsaken, bereaved of the chief comforts oh which 
you. had set your hearts.-^ And, because many of the favours of 
heaven arc past, ought* they to be gone from your remembrance? 
Are thcre*not still ^ome others remaining, for which you have rdlson 
to ffive thanks? Have you forgotten all the blessings you have eon- 
tii!ili^ to enjoy ever since the day that you came fmrth a helpless 
infant into the word ? Be assured that a gratitude of ^t sort, which 
dies away as soon as it ceases to be fed by the usual str^lm of benefits, 
which has regard to present favours only, and none to those that ere 
past, is not true gratitude, but the symptom of a selfish and mercenary 
spirit* If you be disposed to thank God only when he is giving you 
all the desires of your hearts, what praise have ye ? Do not publicans 
and sinners the same? Men who have little eitner of religion or sen- 
sibility of heart. But when Providence shrouds itself in a dark cloud, 
and some of your favourite enjoyments are carried away, if still, with 
calm and patient mind, you continue to bless the name of the Lord, 
and still retain a thankful sense of the blessings you have so long, 
and so far beyond your deserts, been permitted to enjoy; this is to 
be truly grateful ; this is to show yourselves the dutiful children of a 
Father in Heaven. 

In reviewing the grounds which we have for gratitude to God, it 
becomes us to attend, not only to those blessings which appertain 
individually to each of us, but to those also which we enjoy in com- 
mon with others of our brethren. How much reason have we, for 
instance, to blpss God for having cast our lot in a land where we 
enjoy all the advantages of mild and equal' government, and all the 
comforts of tranquillity and })eace, while many a nation around us is 
oppressed by the hand of tyrannical power, disturbed with the alarms 
and terroiirs of war, or suffering fi*om the ravages of the hostile 
spoiler ? What higher reason still to be grateful for having our lot 
g]^t where the joyful sound of the Gospel is heard, where the glad 
of peace upon earth, and goodwill to the softs of men^ are an- 
i||ilhced to us by the Son of God, who came to bring pardon and 
salvation to a guilty world? Wliat everlasting ground of thankfulness 
is afforded by the blessed hope that is given us of life immortal ; of 
a house not made mth hnnds^ demal in the heavens; when the eartMif 
house of this tabernacle shall be dissolved; of an inheritance^ incorruptible^ 
unde/^d^ and that fadetli not away^ ascertained to all good men by the 
.dea^;ahd the resurrection of our blessed Bedeemerl Bless the Lord^ 
Oy^sqid! and all that is within mcy bless his holy name^ and fofgct not 
atljkis ben^ts; who forgiveth mthine iniquities; who healeth all thy 
diseases; who redeemeth thy life fom desttnetion ; who cramneth thee 
with loving-kindness and tender mercies. * Let us now add, 

III. Entire and profound submission, as a disposition most ne- 
cessary to be preserved on our part towards God. This includes 
submission of the understanding to the discoveries which God has 
pleased to make; submission of the inclinations to the laws 
which he has promulgated for our conduct; submission of the will 

* Psalm dii. 
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to the dispeasations of his Pk'ovidenc^ as they afibct die^vents m our 
life. It IS hot submission constrained merely by a power against 
which we know that it is in vain to stnimle; it is submission arising 
from reverence compounded with gratitu%; - submission to One whose 
supleme perfection entitles Him to absolute obedience, whose expe- 
rienced goodness afiferds ground Ibr implicit trust 

In the present imperfect state of human nature, there will b^ldpben 
found no reluctance to that entire resignation to God ^ich 

religbn requires. Tlie pride of human understanding will sometimes 
revolt against die discoveries whicn God has made in his word, ns 
deficient and unsatisfactory; the struggles of passion will frequently 
rise against the restraints im^x^sed on us by his laws, and die severities 
inflict^ by his Providence. But in the heart of a pious man all 
such opposition is checked and borne down, by a steady faith that, 
under the administration of the Almighty, all is ordered for die best, 
though for several steps of that high administration we arc unable at 
present to account. Hcncc that calm tranquillity be preserves, and 
that resolute and magnanimous submission lie maintains, amidst the 
most unpromising circumstances. He knows that in tins stu{xmdouK 
universe, there must be many things diat lie beyond our coinpre- 
licnsion. — As yet thou seest no more than the rise of the divine 
government, the beginnings of a great plan which is not to be com- 
pleted until the course of ages shall end. Meanwhile darkness must 
be allowed, for wise reasons, to remain upon many things ; severe 
restraints must be imposed on conduct, and occasional sufferings 
must .be endured. If thou suilerest, sigh, and be silent; wait, and 
L)e patient. Presume not to exalt thy weak reason dgainst the rei^e- 
kitions of Heaven, nor to give vent to thy impulient coinjilaiiils 
against die ordinations of thy Supreme Governour. Think with awe, 
and speak with caution, of what is so much above thee. Wait till 
thy being shall be unfolded ; till it shall have passed through the 
necessary steps that shall gradually prepare thee for beholding the 
^crets of die universe; for understanding the counsels of the 
who made it. In the mean time, be content to submit and to a(|<|K^ 
Let no other voice be heard from thee but this ; Thou hast m^c 
‘‘ me, O God ! and I am thine, for in thee I live, and move, and have 
my beingn Wherever thou commandest me tto go, I follow. What- 
ever diou appointest me to suffer, 1 bear without murmur. It is 
my part to persevere in my duty; all the rest I leave to Thee; to 
‘‘ Thee, whose wisdom I revere, whose goodness I have so (Men 
experienced ; in whom therefore I repose implicit trust that all 
‘‘ shall end well, and the righteoq^c made finely happy." — Good 
is the word which the Jjord hath Not my wilt, but Ilis be 

done. Behold^ here I am^ JLet him do to his sefvafit as seemefh good 
to him."^ 

, Such are the principal dispositions which it becomes us to pre^ 
serve towards Ood; to preserve towards Him at all times; not in 
die sdemn hours of devotion only, but when we act in tlie busy ^ 
world, or when we walk in redrement amidst die scenes of nature.'^' 
* 2 Kings, XX. 19. Luke, xxii. 42. 2 Sain. xv. 2 S. 
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If Ms uniofr 6f reverence, gratitude, and submission, habitualty 
])osses5 our minds, they will , of course shoot forth into what is termed 
delighting ourselves in Goii ; thinking of him with peculiar com- 
placency and warmth of^affcction; and elevating us sometimes into 
a sacred transport«when we draw nigh to him in acts of immediate 
worship, in prayer and praise. Then is the season when the fulness 
of the soul gives rise to those sublime and pathetic effusions of piety 
which are recorded of saints in former times; My s(^thirsteth for 
God : for the living God: •when sfiall I come and appear before him ? 
I vain lift up my hands in thy name ; my soul shaU be sati^d as vaith 
marrow and •with fatness^ when I remember thee upon my bed^ and mc^ 
ditate on thee in the night watches. Blessed is the man whom thou 
ckoosest^ and earnest to approach unto thee. O, that I hnm where to 
fnd him^ that I might come even to his scat / * When such sentiments 
as these, of ardent affection towards God, chastened by reverence anti 
submission, as well as warmed by gratitude, predominate in our hearts, 
and when they exert tlieir proper influence in purifying and regu- 
lating our life, we may then be truly said to love the Lord our God, 
with all our hearty and souly and strength^ and mind. 


SERMON LXXIV. 

ON THE MORAL CHARACTER OF CHRIST. 

, yVcTS, X. 38 . 

Jesus of Nazareth — who went about doing good. 

There are two great aspects under which we may contemplate the 
appearance of our Blessed Lord on the earth. One is, his coming 
into the world in order to make expiation to divine justice, by his 
sufferings and death for the guilt of the human race. The other is, liis 
^bfaing to act as the enlightener and reformer of the world, by his 
dcil^ne and his life. The first of those views is the most sublime ; 
as on the atonement which he made for us, depend all oiir hopes of 
the pardon of sin, antkof life eternal. In the other view, it is also 
of high importance that all Christians sliould frequently consider 
him, in order to the proper regulation of their conduct: the observ- 
atidfl of his example is no less necessary for this purpose, than 
attention to his doctrine ; as by his doctrine he taught us what we 
are bound to do, so in his ex||^le he show^ed us what we ought 
to be. ^ 

Hence the example of our blessed Lord has been ever held up 
by serious writers to Christians for their instruction and imitation. 
It obviously possesses many advantages above any other standard of 
conduct. It carries peculiar obligations from gratitude, interest, and 
duty; to enforce the imitation of it; and it is the only example, in 
Allowing which, we are certain never to err. It has also another 

* Psalm xlii. 2. ^ Ixiii. 4’^, — • Uy. 4. Job} xxiii. 3. 
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peculiar advantage attending it, which is not so cc^ao^nly tl^ght 
of; that is, the universality of its use. It evidently appears that 
our Lord himself had this benefit to his’^ followers in view from the 
train of living which he^ose to adopt Qad he pitched upon any 
.one statbn of life, the ^uence of his example would have .been 
much more limit^. Tlie integrity, for instance,' of Samuel as a 

a the devotion of David on the throne, the fortitude of Daniel 
mid st of a corrupt court, hold fortli indeed splendid instances 
of virtue, rat they bold them out only to a few : whereas, when 
Christ appeared on earth, he cofifiued himself to no one state of 
fortune or line of life ; he did not addict himself to .any particular 
calling; he did not even fix his residence in one place;, but he gives 
us an op[iortunity of viewing him in difierent places .and situations, in 
all that variety of lights which indiscriminately regard tlie bulk of 
mankind : his life was divided between the contemplative and the 
active ; devotion and business equally shared it. We behold him 
in private life among his disciples, like a father in the midst of his 
fiimily. We behold him in public life, acting with authority in the 
discharge of his high commission, assuming the dignity which be* 
lunged to his oilice, and boldly reproving tlie great and llie power- 
ful. We see him sometimes in poverty and obscurity, contemned 
and persecuted. We see him at other times elevated into public 
favour, ibllowed by applauding crowds, and entering Jerusalem in 
triumph. We am challenge oil history, sacred or profane, to show ns 
any eminent personage, saint, philosopher, or hero, w hose character 
was so thoroughly ii'ied, and' so fully exhibited to admiration, us 
that of our Saviour. What adds greatly to the .lustre of his ex- 
ample, it was marked by no afiected singularities nor peculiar aus- 
terities. He did not seclude himself from ordinary society, but 
conversed among men with , tliat sort cf modest piety and virtue 
wliich suits Itself to the level of human infirmity, and is' conspicuous 
for the discharge of the plain and substantial duties of a good life. 

It is not my intention at present to atteiu}>t a full survey of all ^le 
graces and virtues wliich distingiii.shed our Ix>rd’.s life, and enuoU^ 
his sufierings and death ; as this would lead into a field too extelM^e 
for one Discourse ; I mean to confine myself to the manner in which 
^le fulfilled the social duties, and exercised his benevolence os a man 
among men. This will afford an instructive view of what may be 
termed die moral chturacter of Christ in his ordinary intercourse 
widi the world, and will point out a proper model of our behauour * 
towards one another. The most studied and laboured encomiums 
never drew a more amiable cliarj^r, than what is contained in the 
few and plain words of the TextP@fe’5Wi‘ of Nazareth went ahout^ doing 
good. Let us consider in what manner He fulfilled diis character. 

1. Wfi are to attend to his assiduity and alacrity in seeking out and 
embracing every opportunity of doing good ; this is the most sub- 
stantial part of the great virtue of cliarity. There is a sort of nega- 
tive goodness with which most men are ready to be satisfied; they 
wplaud themselves if they have kept their hands free from unjust, 
deeds, and no man can reproach them for working mischief to their 
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iorent. reniain in a mt of torpid apathy dmtrthe colioimt^ 
odien^ vitkoQt eithar r^dGmg m their prosparh^ or bciog aftcted 
vith Aeir ^tresses: t&s is far below ajjiiat is required Si a good 
Juan. ware all deigned fay our Crearor to be pacts of one bo^^ 
membm of oie-great sodetyt where every one. was to contribute hjs 
part Howards the commoD b^efit, and to oe made.bappy by studying 
to ni^e others so. In proportion indeed as our ability^nd influence 
extend, the obligation to be extensively beneficial also grows; blit 
hardly is there ail^ sphere so narrow and circumscribed, as ,|iot to 
afibrd some' 0 ||mortunities of being useful. — In thy humble and ob? 
scare statioivnvibu art apt to think thyself entirely insignificant and 
lost to the wbnd. To thee, indeed, it may not belcmg to heal thet 
diseased, to raise the fallen, to supply the indigent, or to bring for* 
ward the deserving. But is there none whose spirit thou const cheer, 
or whose infirmities thou const help to lighten ? Hast thou no parent, 
no child, no brother, no friend, to whom tliou const speak the words 
of comfort in the hour of sorrow, whose mistakes thou canst rectify, 
or whose erring steps thou canst turn into the right path ? 

Here let the example of Christ, as far as thy sphere admits it, be 
before thine eyes, to quicken thine activity, and animate t^' ;seal. I'he 
whole history of his life is the history of active and difiusive benig- 
nity. Wherever he was present, we find him employed in doing 
go^ ; either relieving men from their distresses, or making them wise 
and happy by his instructions, llie whole country around him 
seemed to be his family, and if in a literal sense he had been the 
father of them all, they could not have exercised liis care, or shared 
his bounty more. The hungry were fed, and tlie sick were cured, 
the blind saw, and the lame walked, wherever he came. His miracles 
never were mere ostentations of power, but always expressions of 
gobdness. Qfteit he prevented the supplications of the distressed, 
and, unasked, conferred his favours; but never did any person apply 
to^him for aid and relief witlsout receiving it, whether he was Jew or 
Heathen, friend or foe. What is especially remarkable in his be- 
nel^pce is, that it was continued and persevering in the midst of 
ingratitude. This is one of the hardest trials of virtue, not to be 
soured by the perversity ^f men, and which persons even of geiieroui^ 
spirits find it the most difficult to bear. But though Christ had to 
deal with a most untoward and stubborn generation, whom no evi- 
denae could convince, and lio goodness could mollify ; though of all 
the great numbers who had been objects of his beneficence, we read of 
few who thankfully acknowledged 1^ kindness, fewer who became his 
followers, and none who rose up tnlbiert his cause when borne down 
by unjust pereecution ; yet, seeking to do good only for its own sakc^ 
he persevered to the last in unwearied beneficence. He ijfoercarm evil 
mth good: it had been his principle, and, it would appear, a noted 
saying of his, which his disciples remember^ and quoted ailer his 

f ith ; if is more Messed to give than to receive^ ^ 
f I. We ought to propose for imitation that humanity of manners, 

• Acts, XX, 35. . 
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thai' geillliOi^ and afiabili^ which appeiM hi OifrUrholc orhur 
Im^’s behaviour, llib' relateis to the in||ni(er of ooilfemiig^hefits, 
aliens material as the beneflts'minselvee ai«. lEire 

sMietimee conferred so ungraciously) as to^carry the air of iiisulfs^' 
rather than benefits: whereaS) when thdy hear themarks of proceed* 
in^from real kindness, their value is heightened, and^they are re* 
ceived with double pleasure. There are numberless occasions, when 
tlie discovery ^f a humane temper, and the lesser offices of obliging 
and courteous behaviour, contribute essentially to the hap})incss of 
others,^ul supply the place of greater benefits, which may not be in 
our power to bestow.— ‘For this amiable spirit, our Lord was re- 
markably distin^ished. He was open and affaUe to all, and easier 
of 'access than his own disciples. On different occasions, we find 
hitn checking his disciples, ‘ when they restrained the forwardness of 
the multitude who pressed upon him, seeking relief. Nay, he re* 
buked them for forbidding little children to come to him, whom the 
londness of the parents sought to introduce to his presence. He 
took the children into his arms and blessed them, and propounded 
them to his disciples as emblems of that innocence and simplicity 
which are rccjiiisitc for our entering into the kingdom of heaven.* — 
He corivcrse<l familiarly with all sorts of people, and reiulily an- 
swered the questions they put to him. He had nothing of that 
haughty and distant reserve, which we so often see maintained by 
men of the world, and which prevents them fi*om bolding intercourse 
with any whom they consider as their inferiours in reputation or in 
rank. On the contrary, as our Lord was ready to do good to all, 
so he disdained not to receive kindness from others ; complying cjieer- 
fiiliy with the desire of those who invited him to their houses, and ' 
accepting in good part the proffered tokens of their well-intended 
respect. For such instances of courtesy, he was reproached by the 
Jews, as one who wanted that external severity of manners which 
they imagined to belong to a professed reformer of the world. But 
He, who knew what was in tlie heart of man, saw that gentlenesS 
and condescension were more effectual methods of gaining men over 
to goodness, than harshness and austerity ; and therefore did not 
d^Tinc all conversation with men of doubtful or blemished lives, as 
long as there w'os any hope of making them better. It was indeed 
true, that he was, as they reproached him, a JHend to publicam and 
sinners; for he was a friend to every one to whom he could do g<2pd. 
— At the same time, it is of importance to remark, that tliis benignity 
of our Lord^s manners never betrayed him into the opposite extreme, 
never degenerated into that easineaipDf good-nature, wdiich too often 
leads men to slide into the manners ana habits of tliosc w'ith w^hom 
ihejr converse, though they cannot approve of them. Wherever the 
interests of virtue were concerned, our Saviour was inflexibly firm. 
He boldly lifted up his voice, and testified against vice and corruption 
wlierevcr he beheld them. He freely reproved the greatest men of 
the nation for their hypocritical and assumed shows of sanctity; and 
the civility, with which he was entertained in the house of a Pharisee 

* Marfci X. 14. 
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did not preVbnt him firom invdlgliiiig Bererdj against the Tipes of 
sect in their own presenc^* 

III. We are to consirar our Lord in the light of a faithful, mid 
affectionate friend, and his example as the pattern of all the offices 
ithat belong to virtuous friendship. The Apostles whom he chose 
for his intimate companions and friends, were men of honest and 
candid minds, and of great plainness and simplicity of character ; 
men who, from real esteem, and from conviction of the truth of his 
mission, had become his followers, and wliq, notwitlistanding the dis- 
advantages of his fortune in the world, continued to follow^ him to 
the last At the same time, togetlier with those essential principles 
of worth, they had also great effects. They were most of tliem of 
timid and fearful disposition, of slow undei’standiug, backward to 
apprehend spiritual things, and still prepossessed with tlie favourite 
prejudice of their nation, tliat the promised Messiah was to be a great 
conqueror, who was to rescue their country from foreign subjection. 
Olid raise it to empire and grandeur. — Among these men, our Lord 
passed all the hours of his private life, acting every part of an ai- 
fectionate and faithful friend, aimmending, advising, and reproving 
with great sincerity, and at the same time with great tenderness, lii 
bis manner of living, he put himself perfectly on a level with them. 
Some of them he honoured with gi-eater intimacy than others ; but, 
like a prudent father in his family, he allowed none of them to afiect 
superiority over the rest, and checked all that tended to rivalry 
among them. He never flattered them in their frilings. He never 
soothed them with .vain hopes. He never concealed the disagreeable 
consequences that would follow from adherence to his cause. Again 
and again he inculcated what they were backward and unwilling to 
believe concerning himself; and though the questions they put often 
discovered a degree of gross ignorance, he answered tlicm all with- 
out passion or impatience, training them up by degrees to tlie events 
that were to hap]ien after his decease, and to the high part they were 
destined then to act in the world. 

I low happy would it bo for mankind, if more attention were given 
to this noble pattern of fidelity and complacency which ought to 
prevail among friends, and of the indulgence due to the failings of 
those who arc, in thefr gem ral character, worthy and estimable per- 
sons ! I'ltis amiable indulgence he carried so far, tliat in one of the 
most critical seasons of his life, during his agony in the garden, 
wTicn he had left his disciples for a short time, with a strict charge 
to watch till lie should return, but upon his returning found them 
asleep, all tlie reproof which jtheir negligence at so important a 
juncture drew from him, was no more than this, fVAatj could ye not 
•watch •with me for one h(nir?\ — Of the tenderness of our Lord’s af- 
fectipns,' and the constancy of his friendship, w'e have a very memor- 
able instance, in tliat mixture of friendship and filial piety which he 
' discovered during the cruelty of his last sufferings. It is reairded, 
tltftt.wheii he hung upon the cross, beholding Jemn his beloved dis- 
dpl^ and Mary his motbci*, standing as spectators below, he said to 
* Luke, zi. 37. f Mott. zxvi. 4d 
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Behold thy mother { and to Mary, Behdd thy shn; fhu$ commit- 
ting his forlorn mother to the charge of friend John, as the most 
sacred and honourable pledge he could leave him. of their ancient 
friendship. The heart of ‘his friend melted } and fixim Uiat hour, we 
are told, he took her home mtk him to his tmi ho/uSc. It is John hilh^ 
self who has recorded to us tliis honourable testimony of his master’s 
friendship. * 

IV. The example of Christ holds forth for our imitation his steady 
comnxand of temper amidst the highest provocations, and his ready 
fdrgivlShess of injuries. Though he had revenge always in his power, 
he constantly declined it. On one occasion, when Iiis disciples 
Wished him to call down fire from heaven to punish the inhospitsility 
of the Samaritans, he turned and rebuked them^ sayhtgy Ye hum not 
^hat manner of spirit ye are of; for the Son ^ Man is not come to 
destroy men's lives, but to save them, f When he was reviled, he reviled 
not again ; he suffered, he threatened not. The insults, which 

he often received iroin a brutal multitude, had no power to alter the 
meekness and generosity of his disposition : he continued to beseech 
and inlreat them, when they sought to chase him away from amongst 
them. Vv hen they accused him of being in confederacy with evil 
spirits, he answered their injurious defamation only with mild and 
calm reasoning, that if he by means of Satan did cast out Satan, his 
kingdom must be divided against itself and could not stand. At bis 
trial before die High Priest, when he was most injuriously treated, 
and contrary to all law was, in face of the court, struck by one of 
the High Pries.t^s officers, what could be spoken more meekly and 
reasonably than his return to this usage, at a time when all circum- 
stances concurred to exasperate the spirit of an innocent man ; if I 
have spoken evil, bear witness of the evil; but if well, why smitest ikon 
me?X — When his enemies were completing the last scene of dieir 
cruelty in putting him to death, all their barbarous usage and scur- 
rilous taunts on that occasion {n'ovokcd not one revengeful thought 
in his brciist, nor drew from his lips one misbecoming cxprcssioif; 
but, on the contrary, the last Jiccents of his expiring breath went 
forth in that affectionate prjiyer for their forgiveness ; Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do / — Shall we, my friends, who 
have before our eyes such an example of gcrieroiis magnanimity, of 
continued selt^ommand amidst the most trying situations, not be 
ashamed of giving vent to passion on every trifling provocation, and 
fiercely demanding reparation for the smallest injury; we, who, from 
the remembrance of our own failings, have so many motives for 
mutual forbearance and forgiveness ; while He, on the other hand, 
had done no wrong, had never given offence to any, but had the 
justest title to expect friendship from every human being ? 

V. Let us attend to the sym^mdiy and compassion which our 
Lord discovered for the sufferings of mankind. It was not with a 
cold unfeeling disposition, that he performed the office of relieving 
tlie distressed. His manner of bestowing reliclj clearly showed witli 
\vhat sensibility he entered into the sorrows of others. How affoct- 
* John, xix. 20, 27. t Luke, is. 05, 50. i John, svUi. 23. 
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ingy ibr iiistt^c^ Is the fuirabiit of his i^U)ring to lilf^ the sdh 
, widow of Kain, i» it is .lifted in the beaiitifiil siimpllcit;^ Ihi 
evangelical historian? he came nigh io the gate ^ the eih/^iH^ 

^i^therexwfs a def^ mdn carried ced^thednly son af h& moth^f 
^%Das a mdawt and muchpedjde of the city wot with hit. All thh 

S umstances in this incident are moving and affecting i and it pr^ 
ly appeared witli what tender sensibility our Lord was touched 
at the sight of so mournful a procession. And w/ten the Lord saw 
herf he had compassion on her^ and said unto her^ Weep not ^ md he 
came and touched the hier^ {and ihegAhat bare Mm sto^ stilljjWid he. 


saidj Young man^ I say unto thee^ Arise. And he that was deadsat up^ 
and began to speaks and he ddiveted him to his mother. * Tlie whole 
scene of raising Lazarus from the grave places our Saviour’s sympa- 
thy in the strongest light As soon as he came among the mourning 
friends, although he knew the cause of their mourning was speedily 
to be removed, he could not forbear partaking of their sorrow ; He 
groaned^ and was troubled in spirit ; and when, surrounded by a crowd 
in he approached to the grave of his deceased friencl, it is ex- 
pres^ j^ecorded, to the eternal honour of his feelings, Jesus wept; 
and the ^ews said^ Behold^ how he hoed him.\ — In like manner, 
when, mr the last time, he was about to enter into Jerus^em, though 
the certain knowledge of all die cruelties which were prepared lor 
him there would have filled die breast of any ordinary person with 
indignation and hatred, instead of such emotions, the foresight of the 
direful calamities which hung over that devoted city melted liish^t; 
and when he drew near to it and beheld it, he wept: pouring forth 
diat pathetic lamentation; O Jerusalem^ Jerusalem^ thou that kiUest the 
PrephetSf and stonest them that are sent unto thee^ how often would / 
have gathered thy children togethei'^ as a hen doth gather her h'ood 
under her wings^ and ye would not ! If thou hadst knenm^ at least in 
this thy dayn the things which belong ynto thy peace ! but new they are 
hid from thine eyes. ^ Tims, as a man, he indulged all the amiable 
feelings of our nature, teaching us that it is our duty to regulate our 
passions, not to extirpate lliem. 

Sucii was Jesus of Nazareth, the founder of our religion. A port 
only of his character I have now attempted to delineate: many othfr 
of his eminent graces and virtues have been left in the shade. But. 
in what we have now contemplated of his behaviour as a man among 
me^f we behold a perfect mc^el of the conduct we ou^t to hold in 
the ordinary intercourse of society with one another. We have seen 
him attentive to every opportunity of being beneficent and useful ; in 
his behaviour to all men, afiable and obliging; to his friends, faithful 
and indulgent ; to his enemies, generous and forgiving; to the dis- 
tressed, fiul of tenderness and compassion. I mi^t also have dwelt 
upoh the peaceable spirit he displayed on all occasions ; his respec^ 
as a subject, to the civil laws and government dT his country; 
couraging a foctious and mutinous spirit; paying tribute when 
demanded; exhorting his followers to render unto Cesar the thin^ 
which are Cesar’s, as unto God those which are God*s. I^oiigh 


^ f Xittke, vit. 12—15. f John, si. 35 , 36. | Liikci ziil. 34. — six. 42. 
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' wKmt bl^inff it would ploro fb th« world* 

if illustdoiu example iirei^ generany followed. Mien wqbld them 

become lu^py.in ell tl^ opime^ons witlrqne midtber, Tbis-worlcT' 
n^ld bq.ja blessed dwetliiiff ;!aiiiii the si^ety of human' beings 
es^ ^oiild .^roncli fo. ue. joy tmd peace of the societies of 
just . in heaven. 


; SERMON LXXV. 

ON THE WOUNDS OV THE HEART. 

Prov. xvuL 14>. 

7%^ spirit ^ a man •wiU sustain his infirmity: but a voounded spirit 

who can bear f 

There are two classes of goods and evils belonging to man ; those 
which respect his coimoreal, and those which respect his spiritual 
state. Whatever is of an external nature, is suflicicntly thfe ib^ject 
of attention to all men. In the health and vigour of the body, and 
in the flourishing state of worldly fortune, all rejoice ; and whatever 
diminishes the one or the other, is immediately felt and lamented. 
These are visible and striking objects, on which our senses and ima- 
gination ore accustomed to dwell. But to procure an equal attention 
to what is inward and spiritual, is much more difficult. It is not easy 
to convince men that the soul hath interests of its own, quite distinct 
from those of the body, and is liable to diseases and wounds aft real 
as my which the body suffers, and often much more grievous. What 
passes within the hearts of men, is always invisible to the public eye. 
If it be of the pleasing and satisfactorv kind, they have no occasion 
to disclose it; and if it be of a painful nature, it is often their intent 
to conceal it. In the mean time, the heart knmeth its enm bitterness^ 
and from its being secreted from public observation and concentrated 
within the breast, it is felt the more deeply. — The spirit of^ a man 
wiU sustain his infirmity s the natural vigour and courage of his mind 
xv&y enable him to surmount the ordinary distresses of life ; to bear 
witn patience poverty, sickness, or pain, as long as he is conscious 
that all is right and sound within. But ii^ within him, the disease 
rankles in his mind and his heart; if that which should sustain him 
serves only to gall and torment him ; to what quarter can he then 
look for relief, or to what medicine apply," when that which should 
have cured his other wounds is itself diseased and wounded? A 
wounded spirit who can bear? 

’tuE spirit or soul of man is wounded chiefly by three causes : by 
Folly, by Pf^sion, by Guilt. 

I. It is wounded by Folly; that is, by vain, light, and improper 
pursuits ; by a conduct, which though it should not be immeaiately 
criminal, yet is unsuitable to one’s ag^ character, or condition in the 
World. Good sense is no less requisite in our religious and mond 
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behaviour, than it is in our worldly effiiirs. Whoever departs far 
from the plain track of sober and reasonable conduct, shall, sooner 
or later, undergo the consequences of a diseas^ and wounded spirit. 
— It often happens, that under the notion of innocent pleasure and 
ainusement, of only following their humour and indulging their taste, 
while, as they say, they hurt no man, and violate no material duty, 
many go on, for a time, in a course of the most egregious follies, and 
all along conceive themselves to be, if not very virtuous, at least very 
inolfensive men. The case is tlsB same with the diseases mind, 
as with the diseases of the body. They lurk for a time iihpIlTOived. 
The seeds of them may be working within, while the person affected 
imagines himself to be in perfect health ; but at length a crisis comes, 
vrhich brings the secret venom forth, and makes all its malignity 
be felt. "" 

111 tliis age of dissipation and luxury in which we live, how many 
avenues are constantly open that lead to the Temple of Ftdly ? To 
how many temptations are all, but especially the young and the gay, 
exposed, to squander their whole time amidst the circles of levity, 
and haunts of pleasure? By idleness and extravagance, mid the vain 
ambidoti of emulating others in the splendid show of life, nniltitudes 
run into expence beyond their fortune. The time which should be 
employed in training them for future significance in the world, they 
lose in frivolous amusements and pursuits ; or, in the midst of these, 
bury the fruits of any good education they had already received. 
Idle associates arc ever at hand, to aid them in inventing new plans 
of destroying tlie time. If that fatal engine of mischief, the gaming- 
table,. then attracts and ensnares them, their career of folly will soon 
be completed; the gulf of destruction opens, and ruin is at band. 

Supposing some incident to befal, as befal at some time it must, 
which shall awaken persons of this description from their dreams of 
vanity ; which shall open their eyes to the time that they have mis- 
spent, mid the follies which tliey have committed ; then, alas ! what 
mortifying and disquieting views of themselves will arise? How 
many galling remembraiiceiF will crowd upon their minds ? They see 
their youtli thrown away in dishonourable or trivial pursuits ; those 
valuable opportunitios which they once enjoyed, of coming forward 
with distinction in the world, now irretrievably lost; their characters 
tarnished and sunk in the public eye; and the fortune, perhaps, which 
ih^ hod inherited from their ancestors, wasted among idle compa- 
nions. Hiey behold around them die countenances of their friends, 
angry and displeased. To the grave and the respectable, they dare 
not look up. They, with whom they once started in the race of life 
as their equals, have now got far belore them ; they are obliged to 
respect them as their superiours, and widi shame to view themselves 
left behind, disgraced and dishonoured. -7- Can any situation be more 
humbling and mortifying than this ? Is not this to suffer in a high 
degree Ine^isery of a wounded spirit, when a man sees that, by 
mere th ^| ji |B essn^ and folly, he has exposed and degraded him- 
self ; his character, his health, his interest, ' sinking in the 

^'vorld; and & sensible that with his own hands, and by his own blind 
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and ill^-judged o^uct, he has brought, this ruin bn hkiuMf P^'Gon* 
science novr be^s to exert its. authority, fuid lift its scourge. At 
every stroke it inflicts, the wounds of the heart open and'bleed : and 
though it exercise not the same dread severity as when it Upbraids us 
with notorious crimes, yet still it is the voice of God widiin, rebuking 
and punishing reasonable creatures for folly as well as for guilt ; nor 
indeed are follies of such a kind as haVc been described, ever free 
from many stains of guilt. 

II. I^^hy .Folly the spirit is thus lialjle to be wounded, it is exposed 
by I’asaibn to wounds still more severe. Passions are those strong 
emotions' of the mind which impel it to desire, and to aCt, witli vehe- 
mence. When directed towards proper objects, and kept within just 
bounds, they possess an useful place in our frame ; they add vigour 
and energy to the mind, and enable it, on great occasions, to act iHth 
uncommon ibree and success ; but they always require the govern- 
ment and restraint of reason. It is in the mind, just as it is in the 
IxkIv. Every member of the body is useful, and serves some good 
])urpose. But if any one swell to an enormous size, it presently 
becomes a disease. U'hus, when a man’s passions go on i^.ajcalm 
and moderate train, and no object has tsiken an inordinate hdM'^bf 
any of them, his spirit is in this part sound, and his life proceeds with 
tranquillity. But if any of them have been so far indulged, and left 
without restraint, as to run into excess, a dangerous blow will then be 
given to the heart. — Supposing, for instance, that some passion, even 
of tlie nature of those which are reckoned innocent, shall so far seize 
a man as to conquer and overpower him, his tranquillity will be 
destroyed... The balance of his soul is lost; he is no longer his^own 
master, nor is capable of attending properly to the offices of life which 
are incumbent on him, or of turning his thoughts into any other 
direction than what passion points out. He may be sensible of die 
wound. He feels tlie dart that is fixed in his breast, but is unable to 
extract it. 

But the case becomes infinitely worse,' if the passion which ha$ 
seized a man be of the vicious and malignant kind. Let him be placed 
in the most prosperous situation of life ; give him external ease and 
a^uence to the full ; and let his character be high, and applauded 
hy the world; yet, if into the heart of this man'tliere has stolen some 
dark jealous suspicion, some rankling envy, some pining discontent, 
that instant his temper is soured, and poison is scattered over all his 
joys. He dwells in secret upon his vexations and cares, and while 
the crowd admires his prosperity, he envies the more peaceful con- 
dition of the peasant and the hind. If his passions chance to be of 
the more fierce and outrageous nature, the painful feelings they pro- 
duce will be still more intense and acute. By violent passions the 
heart is not onl^ wounded, but tom and rent. As long as a man is 
under the workmgs of raging ambition, disappointed pride, and keen 
thirst for reven^ he remains under imme^te torment, Over his 
dark and scowling mind, gloomy ideas continually His 

transient fits of merriment and joy are like beams of ligm^eaking, 
occasionally, from the black cloud that carries the thunder. —What 
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greatly anfant^ niserf.f^ 8iich,p«wti^ifl;^i|at><l»^ dare make 
no o(»in|Maint$. When the body is idiaeased o# wbnndfed, to our 
friends ve naturally fly; andfrom their symmthy or assistance expect 
relief. ''Bbt wounds given to the heart by iil-govemed passions, 
are of an opprobrious nature, and must be stifled in secret The 
slave of passion can unbosom himself to no friend ; and, instead of 
sympathy, dreads meeting with ridicule or contempt — - How into- 
lerably wretched must tlie condition of Haman have been, when, 
before all his assembled friends, be was reduced to make this hjuimbluig 
confession of his state ; that, in Ae height of royal &vour, aim in the 
midst of the utmost magnificence and grandeur, all availed him 
nothing, so long as he saw his rival, Mordecai the Jew, sitting at 
the King’s gate !” 

HI. The wounds which the heart receives from Guilt are productive 
of still greater pain and misery, than any which have been already 
mentioned. If beyond being misled by folly, or overcome by passion, 
a man be conscious to himself of having deliberately committed deeds 
of injustice or cruelty ; of having, perhaps, by wicked arts, seduced 
the imiqoent and unwary, to fall ue miserable victims of his licentious 
pleasures; of having ruined, by his dishonesty, the unsuspicious 
trusting friend; of having amassed wealth to himsell^ by fraud and 
oppression, from the spoils of the industrious ; in such and similar 
cases, deep and lasting is the sting which is sent into the heart 
I am aw^re of the arts which have been devised by criminal men 
to shelter themselves from the attacks of conscience; of the sceptical 
principles to which they have recourse; and of tlie self-deceiving 
opimons with which they flatter themselves concerning their own 
character, concerning the goodness of Goil, and the allowances which 
they hope will be made for human infirmity and strong temptations. 
But all those palliatives of guilt are no other to the soul, than the 
empiric medicines that are applied to the diseases of the body ; which 
disguise the disease, without removing it; which procure a little tem- 
*porary ease, and conceal from the patient the danger of his state; 
but drive tlie distemper to the vitals, and make it break forth in the 
end with redoubled force. Thus may those dangerous opiates of 
conscience sooth a man for a while, in the days of his prosperity. 
Amidst the bustle oQuetive I'fe, and as long os tiie flutter of gay and 
youthful spirits lasts, he may go on m the cemmission of many crimes 
with smoothness and seeming peace. But let the sobe^ and serious 
iKmr come, which, sooner or later, must come to all ; let the amuse- 
ments of life be witlidrawn, and the man be lefl alone to bis own 
reflections ; the power of truth will soon prove too strong for all that 
is opposed to it, and pierce into his heart. — The voice of nature, of 
conscience, and of God, will meke itself be heard within him. He 
will fed diat he is a wi*etch. He will become despicable in his own 
sight He will become sensible that all good men have reason to 
bate him, and that the just Govemour of the world has reason to 
pimbh him. 0(;|pcietice, bring^ to remembrance all his secret 
crimes, ' wilt hold'' them up to his view with this fearful inscription 
^fitten upon them, God will bring every wari intoJudgmenl.^^'Hence 
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trniess, jr^ '‘ 

• .This reikunM wiU pney' on the bad nian*a HjBu4 if ft 
shaH happen, as it sometunes ad^ that ther^ was a period In his Hfe 
whm he was a difierent man; when, having^been edu&ted by virtuous 
> paaents in sober and religions principles, and being as yet nncorrupted 
by the world, he passed his days withcM reproach or blame. The 
recollection of what he then felt, compared with the state into which 
he has^/^w brought himself by forfeited integri^ and honour, will 
wring 1^ hoin't with sad remembrance. Once I knew what it was 
to enjoy all the comforUi of innocence, and to take pleasure in 
the thoughts of heaven, ^ when my hands were unstmhed and my 
mind was jmre. Then I was ever cheerful, easy, and free. Hea» 
van and earth seemed to smile upon me. My nights were peace- 
till, and my days were pleasant. Innocent joys and comfort* 
able hopes were ever at hand to entertain my solitary hours. — ^ 
‘‘ Where now are these gone ? Why am I thus so altered and changed 
from what was, and so uneasy to myself? What, alas I have I 
gained by those worldly pursuits and ambitious plans l^hieh se* 
cluced me from the plain and safe paths of integrity and I ’’ . 

Such are the wounds of the spirit, occasioned either by folly, by 
passion, or by guilt, and too often by a complication of all the three 
together. For though they be of separate consideration, and each 
of tliem may be felt in a different dt^gree, yet they are seldom parted 
wholly asunder Irom one another. Folly gives rise to unrestrained and 
disorderly passions. These betray men into krocious crimes ; and the 
wretched sinner is stung as by a three-headed snake ; at once^ re- 
proached by reason for his folly, agitated by some strong passion^ and 
tortured with a conscious sense of guilt.— When these disorders of jthe 
mind arise to their height, they are, of all miseries, the most dreadfiil. 
The vulgar misfortunes of life, poverty, sickness, or the loss of friends^ 
in comparison with them, are trivial evils. Under such rnisfortimes, 
A man of tolerable spirit, or of a moderate share of virtue, will be able 
to find some consolation. But, under the other, he can find none. 
What is but too decisive as to the in which they surpass all ex- 
ternal evils, they are those wounds of the spirit, the shame of folly^lhe 
violence of passion, and the remorse for guilt, whSbh have so frequi^tly 
produced that fatal crime, so much the reproach of our fig&^d;,otir. 
country; which have driven men to the most abhorred of all evils, 
to death by their own hand, in order to seek relief from a life 4bo 
embittered to be endured. — Far from each of us be such desperate 
calamities ! — But, if it be the certain tendency of those wounds of 
the heart, to introduce the greatest dils^uietude and misery into the 
life of man, then, from what has be6n said, let us be taught, ^ 

In the first place. To give the ntost serious and vi^lant attention 
to the government of our hearts. It may be thought by some, diat 
the formidable representation I have given of the miserable effects 
wounded spirit, attaches only to them ^ho<#ji^e gone to the 
utmbdt lengths M folly or passion^ bnt tha^ by seime moretemperate 
ffegubtrion of conduct, iiidiugenoe may be pvem without haiin, to the 

If V / 
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Hm grBti&Mioii of o^Kam &vourite desjim.»«^fi6«vatgiibr^ 
brethren, thati under ideas of this lies much sdMecepdoa^ 

Supposing it in your ^wer to stopji^mne mven point without rush- 
ing into the greatest ^sorders, stia fotk woirid suffer irom the licence 
you had taken tO drop the government of your hearte. The lesser 
criminal never escapes without his share of punishment In propor- 
tion to the quantity you have drunk out of die poisoned cup of plea^ 
sure, you will feel your inward health and soundnes impair^ ; or» to 
follow the metaphor of the Text, not by a deep wound only» but by 
every slighter hurt given to the heart, you will suffer in that peace 
and tranquillity which makes the comfort of life. 

But besides this consideration, strict attention is the more requisite 
to the government of the heart, as the first introduction to those dis- 
orders which spread their consequences so deep and wide, is for the 
most part gradual and insensible, and made by latent steps. Did all 
* the evil clearly show itself at the beginning, the danger would be less. 
But we are imperceptibly betrayed, and from one incautious attach- 
ment drawn on to another, till the government of our hearts be at last 
utterly Id^t; and wounds inflicted there, which are not to be healed 
without much shame, penitence, and remorse. — How much does this 
call for the attention of youth in particular, whose raw and unexpe- 
perienc^ minds are so apt to be caught by every new and enticing 
object that is held forth to their passions ? How much does it con- 
cern them to beware of the commencements of evil, and to listen to 
the admonitions of the grave and the wise, who have gone through 
those dangerous paths on which they are beginning to enter? Let 
them never give up their hearts profusely to any attachment, without 
the countenance of reason and religion. Let them shut their ears to 
die seductions of folly and vice, and look with wary eye to those rocks 
on which so many ouiers have split. — Nor is it only to youth that 
this admonition belongs. To the levities and passions of youth suc- 
ceed the more sober follies of advancing years ; which, under a graver 
w'lppearance, are no less liable to seize and wound the heart. From 
the fiist to the last of man’s abode on earth, the discipline is per- 
petually requisite of keeping the heart with aU diligence i guarding it 
from whatever would, annoy its healthy and sound estate i as cut of 
the heart are the isstis either of Life or Death, .. 

. Ik the second place, It clearly appears, from what has been sauL 
fahw much reason we all have to join prayer to Almighty God, in 
A^idon to our own epdeavours of guaraing imd govehiing our 8|n- 
rits ; beseeching Him who made the heart, and who knows all its 
errours and wanderings, to aid and prosper us by his grace in this 
undertaking. Well must he who knows any thing of himself 
at greatly divine^^istance is needed here, and how 

littleW^i^n depend upon ourselyes without it For djeedifid^ as wdll 
as desperatei^x'S^^^^^ hd&rts; and after all our pretences to 

*:.ability and by the s^uctions of wily and of 

tuusion^ have learoed, and dse admire^ bera sham^ 

fully ^|gr?jed earnestly \o be. desired is that blessiiig 

plroini^ in the a new, hesati and a PAW spirit which sbiul 
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rmdear us sufifiljour to the att^ks of vanity and yk^^^ffha can un^ 
demand hi$ erroursf CkajSn/^m^ O God^ from secret fUdis : Cretde 
in me a dean hearty and tight spirit within me. Thai whj^ 

J see not^ teach thou me; anX^tead me in thy^way everlasthig. 

In the lost piace^ All that has been said on the subject tends to 
impress us wim a sense of tbi^ awful truthi that the Great God hath 
already beran to punish bad men for their sins and vices* You see 
his hand clearly marked in all that they are made to suffer by the 
Wound^ Spirit* You see that he has not delayed all retribution 
to another world ; but hath in diis world beaun to act as a Gover- 
iiour and a Judge; showing, by an established order of tbingSi that 
while he loves the righteous, he hateth all the workefe of iniquity. 
With a wisdom peculiar to himself he hath made the punishments 
due to sinners to arise directly from their own behaviour, and to be 
inflicted by their own hands. He hatli no occasion to send fortli 
destroying angels against them; the thunder which is ever in his 
hands, needs not to be pointed at the heads of the guilty. He need 
only leave them to themsel^s ; and presently their wickedness begins 
to reprove them, and their backslidings to correct them, till they fuUy see 
and feel what an ecil thing, and bitter it was, to depart from the Lord 
their God. Conscious, while their hearts are bleeding within them, 
that they are only reaping the fruit of their oim doings, the sense of 
deserving what th^ suffer, both aggravates the sufiering, and forces 
them to acknowledge the justice oi it 

When we behold such plain marks of wise and just government 
taking place among men, who shall take upon him to say that all 
things come alike to all men, and that there is no more than a pro- 
miscuous distribution of good and evil by Providence on £arth? 
However it may seem in appearance, it is far from being so in reality. 
We look to the outside of things. We are dak^led with that tinsel 
glare which prosperity sometimes throws around the worthless and 
die wicked* But what is that to true happiness and self-enioyment? 
often, how little connected with it? Could you look into uie heaats 
of men, another scene would open* You would see many a heart 
wounded and bleeding in secret, from a guilty conscience and re- 
membered crimes, while gay looks were aiifectedly put on before the 
world* Comparing this galled and distressed state of mind, with the 
free and easy, the light and disencumbered spirit of a worthy and 
virtuous man, even under the pressures of life, you would forbw to 
charge Providence, and would readily acknowl^ge, that though the 
external distribution of the world’s goods be promiscuous, me in- 
ternal allotment of happiness is measured by the real characters of 
men. — On the whole, let us hold fast by this great truth, and by it 

g overn our lives, that every man’ilTeal happiness or miseiy mMe, 
y the appointment of the Crea^;^ to depend more on him^lf, and 
on the proper government of his Inind and heart, than upon any ex- 
ternal thing, or tlian upon all external toother ; that for 

tbbse who serve God, and study to kee^^^^k^NSbnscience disar firom 
guilty God hath 'provided peace and comfort on eefth, as well as re- 
wards hereaftei*} but, iaith try God, there is no peace to the wicked. 
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SERMON LXXVL 

f ON ALL THINGS^ WORKING TOGETHER FOR GOOD TO THE 

RIGHTEOUS. 

Romans, viii. 28. 

We him that aU things *work together ftyr good, to them that lave Godf 
to them who are the called according to his purpose^ 

Among many ancient philosophers it was a favourite tenet, that all 
seeming disordei's in the world are rendered subservient to the order 
and perfection of the universe ; or, that all things work together for 
the good of the whole : But to this good of the whole, they con- 
ceived the interest of individuals to be oft-times obliged to yield. 
The revelation of the Gospel has opened to us a higher and more 
comfortable prospect. For it assures us not only of the direct ten- 
dency of all tilings to general order, but t8 the consummate happiness 
of every individual who loves and serves God. Wliile the Deity is 
ever carrying on the general system of things to its proper perfection, 
the interest of no one good mjui is sacrificed in any point to promote 
this end ; but liJs life is, at the same time, a system complete within 
itself, where all things are made to conspire for bringing about his 
felicity. We Jenm, says the AjiGstle in my Text, that is, we are 
assured, not by doubtful reasonings with regard to which the wisest 
might be perplexed, but by a divine promise on which the simple 
can firmly rely, that all things work together for good to them that lave 
God, to them who are the Called according to his purpose. — This is 
that capital encouragement of religion, which virtually contains in 
itself all the other promises made in Scripture to the righteous, and, 
like a full and exuberant fountain, divides itself into a. thousand 
streams to refresh the life of man with consolation and joy. It will 
tlierefore deserve our very full and particular consideration, both as 
to the extent of encouragement given, and the evidence on which our 
assurance of it rests. 

The first thing which should here draw our attention is, the ebr- 
racter bf those to whom the encouragement of tlie Text is appro- 
priated. hbr it is evidently not given indiscriminately to all, but 
limited to such as lave God, and are the Called according to his pw'» 
pose; that is, chosen by him to eternal life. But,, lest the latter pwt 
of this description should appear too secret tmd mysterious to afford 
the encouragement intended, it is cleared up by the first and explan- 
atory character, them that lave God. Here is sometliing plain and 
satisfa^HAy, on which we can rest We need not say, Who shall as- 
cend into heaven, in order to bring us down from thence any inform- 
ation, whether our nyn^s be written in the book of life ? It is suffi- 
cient to look into ouj M | | j j L.and the state pf our heart The word is 
very nigh mUo thee, and in thy heart, that thou meyest dp iV.* 

* ^ • Deut. w. 14. ^ 
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They that hoe God, and they who are the Called ^ aeoording to hh 
purpose, are the same. Divuie love is the sacred character which 
nuirks those who are sealed unto the day of redemption* — This love 
of God b not to be understood signifying merely some occasional 
ardour of affection; it imports that steady principle of goodness 
which becomes the spring of a pure and virtuous life. The same 
character is here meant, which is described in other passages of 
Scripture, by fearing and serving God, They who truly love God, 
are £hey who love and imitate the divine perfections ; they vrho love 
and obey the divine laws; they who love and pursue the divine ap- 
probation, as the great aim of their life. — Keeping this important 
article ever in view as a necessary limitation of the gracious declar- 
ation in the Text, let us proceed to examine the full extent of that 
encouragement which it affords. 

We begin with considering what the good is, for which it is here 
said that all things work in favour of the righteous. It is a term 
susceptible of very different acceptations. For many things appear 
good to some, which do not appear so to others; nay, the same 
things which have ai>peared to ourselves good at one time, have 
been far from appearing good at another. Assuredly that good 
which God promises as the reward of his servants, must be some- 
what worthy of God to bestow; somewhat that depends not on the 
fluctuation of fancy and opinion, and that is not liable to change 
with the change of times. It must be some good of a fixed and 
permanent nature, which will be felt as such in every situation and 
period of our existence. But it is evident that such characters are 
not applicable to the external advantages of the world, riches, fame, 
and honours. These may ocaisionally be desirable, and *aV some 
times confer satisfaction on the possessor. But besides their uncer- 
tain and transient duration, they are far from conferring satisfaction, 
at all times, even when they last. On the contrary, it is a certain 
fact, and manifest to general observation, that a man may possess 
all the external advantages of fortune, and lead withal d very miser- 
able life. Sup))ose him to be disquieted in his own mind by envy, 
jealousy, revenge, or other violent passions, and harassed with a 
guilty conscience, such a man cannot be said to have attained what 

good. Would it have been worthy of die Supreme Bein^ to 
have flattered liis servants with the hope only of a good so follactous, 
that in certain circumstances it might be tronsistent with the greatest 
misery ? — No : that good, for the sake of which he makes all things * 
work to those that’ love him, must be founded in the improvement 
and perfection of dieir nature in wisdom, grace, and virtue ; in their 
good, considered as rational and immortal beings ; productive of a 
felicity which is within them, and shall abide with them for ever. 
While we look only to a present momentary satisfaction, the Divine 
Being, in consulting our welfare^ provides for the .whole of our ex- 
istence in time and etmmity; connects the wesent with the future; 
and, by his beneficent aecree, ordains. of his servants, that 
which, upon the whole^ b the to the sinner he givetk 
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me travaily io gather and to heap up g hegivethtoamdh^at isgpod 
in Ms sights wisdom^ and knatdedge^ and jog. * ' " • ’ ' 

Having ascertained the sense in which we are to und^ntand the 
good for which God maketh all things to work, we proceed to con- 
sider what is included in the extent of the expression, of aU&ings 
morking for this jgood. 'In general, it includes all that happens to 
good men in this world ; every station and condition in which they 
are placed; every circumstance in their lot, from the beginning to 
the end of their lives. Nothing befals them fortuitously, nothing 
happens in vain, or without a meaning; but every event possesses its 
proper and destined place, and forms a link in that great chain of 
causes which is appointed to cariy on their improvement and felicity. 
As all the rivers upon die face of the globe, however circuitous they 
may be in their progress, and however opposite in their course, yet 
\ meet at last in the ocean, and there contribute to increase the mass 
of waters; so all the seemingly discordant events in the life of a good 
man are made to preserve, upon the whole, an unerring tendency to 
his good, and to concur and conspire for promoting it at the last. 
What a noble and sublime view does this present of the supreme 
dominion of Providence, and df its care exercised over every 
righteous man ! 

When we descend to a more particular examination of what is 
included in the expression here used, of all things^ wc may observe, 
first, that it includes a state of worldly prosperity. ]^r sometimes this 
is appointed to fall to the share of God’s servants ; nay, their worth 
and virtue hav«.e often been the means of bringing it about. But it 
is not one of those things which are good in their own nature, till 
God makes it work for that purpose. What numbers of men has it 
poisoned and destroyed, cherishing the growth of wantonness and 
folly ; and implanting in their breasts the seeds of tliose bad passions 
which spring up into many a crime ! From such evils, the prosperity 
of ^od men is guarded by God. The poison is extracted from i^ 
and the salutary part only left. It is rendered to them a comfort- 
able and useiid enjoyment of life, affording opportunity for the 
exercise of many virtues, which otherwise would not have come 
within their sphere. - 

But, among all thiit^s that work Jar goodj it is probable that the ' 
evils of this life were {larticuiarly designed to be included, as what 
we might have least expected to be subservient tQ that purpose. It 
* is nei^ertheless certain, that, from the discipline" of adversity, the 
most salutary inl|irovements of human natuie have been oft<^ de- 
rived. In that severe school, the predominant erroiirs of the mind, 
have been corrected, the intemperance of the giddy spirit has been 
allayed and.ireibnned, and that manly seriousness acquired, which is 
the foundation of true wisdom. By the sadness of the countenance, 
the heart of die sufierer has been made better : he has been trained up 
to fortitude of mind, ipmjoQved in humanity to men, and formed to 
the habits of devotio%^^|esignadon 

At d^jsame twne, inly f need be, teNIs Apostle Peter speaks, 

• • Ecclei. ii. SS. 
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that the righteous are left J^a season in heaviness.^ If it he^itain 
that all things work for their ^good, it follows of cotkrser that there is 
no supci^aous severity, no needless or unnecessary trouble, to them^ 
in the constitution of things. Their afflictions never befal without 
a cause, nor are sent but upon a proper errand. These storms are 
never allowed to rise^ but in Wder to dispel solh^ noxious vapours, 
and to restore salubrity to the moral atmosphere. — Herein appears, 
if we may be allowed so to speak, the wonderful art and skill of the 
Supreme Artificer, the profound depth of the Divine wisdom, in ex*- 
tracting, from distresses and sorrows, the materials of peace and 
felicity. Nor are only the external calamities of good men sul)* 
^vient to this purpose; but their internal infirmities, their very foil- 
ings and errours, are made, by the powerful influence of God’s grace, 
to contribute ultimately to their good. They are thereby instructed 
in the knowledge of themselves ; they are properly humbled by the 
discovery of their own weakness; and trained to that becoming spirit 
of contrition and returning repentance^ which is represented as giving 
joy to the angels in heaven. He who maketh the *wrath of man to 
praise him^ is not deficient in wisdom and power, to make even the 
fiulings of his servants, in this imperfect state of human nature, re- 
dound at last to his own glory, and to their good. ' 

It must not escape observation, tliat tlie Text suggests, not merely 
that all things prove good in the issue, or eventually turn out to the 
ben^t of the ri^||teous, but that they uwrA for iU This expression 
carries particular energy. It imports that M things are so formed by 
God, as to become active causes of happiness to those who love him* 
His infinite wisdom gives to things in themselves most unapt, an apti- 
tude and fitness to fiilfil his own great ends ; disposes aha prepares 
them for their proper effects ; and makes dangers and evils his. in- 
struments for accomplishing tlie felicity of his servants. There is a 
certain operation and process always going on, by which, though we 
are insensible of it, all things ai*e constantly advancing towards a 
happy issue. In the same manner as the operation of natural causes, 
though slow and unperceived, is sure ; as the seed which is sowTi in 
the ground is every moment unfolding itself; and though no eye can 
trace tlie steps of its progress, yet, with a silent growtli, is ripening 
’'and shooting forth its stalks ; so in the moral world, throughout all 
the dispensations of Providence, there is tlie same latent, but certain 
progress of the ^ds of virtue and holiness, tending towards per- 
fection in the endJ Light is sown for the righteous^ as tlie Psalmist 
beautifully employs tl^ metaphor, and ^dnem for the %pright 
in heart, f 

It is said in the Text, not only that all things tlius work, but that 
they work together for good $ intimating that they are made to con- 
spire and concur with one another, for bringing about what is best on 
the whole. Taken singly and individually, it might be difficult to 
'conceive how each event wrought (or^ModL They must be viewed 
in their consequences fu^' effects ; consiqtf^ jp all their dependencies 

. ' t F«lmxcni.4I* 
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and cdbnexioDSj as links hainji^iDg together to form one etteimve chain; 
It is by adjuSti^ into one consistent whole, the various evet& that 
fill up human lim ; arranging in the happiest succession all the occur- 
rence^ of that complicate scene; and. bending to his own;D^igKwe 
things which appear' most opposite and contrary, that the A|i§mhty 
accomplishes bis gr6at plan in behalf of those who lave are 

the Called acco/rditig to his purpose. 

Such is that great edifice of encouragement and hope, which the 
Gospel of Christ hath^ reared for the consolaiioii of those who sin- 

S erely love and serve God. It remains now that we examine what 
lie pillars are on which so mighty an edifice rests. The Apostle 
■speaks, you see, in a strain of full assurance. He does not say, we 
believe, or we hope, but we hww^ that all things work togetlicr for 
good. — Let us consider, 

In the first place, Tlie evidence in support of this doctrine, which 
arises from the perfections of the Divine nature. In general, that 
God is good to all, and that his goodness is esiiecially exerted m 
behalf of the righteous, is a principle of religion which none will 
dispute. The only question is, how far tliat goodness extends, and 
whether we can conceive it as extending to all that is implied in the 
Text? Something, it must be confessed, tliere is astonishing, and 
on first view almost incredible in the assertion, that amidst that in- 
finite combination of events which carry on the general order of the 
universe, nothing shall ever happen but what advaS^ the happiness 
of each good man ; and which shall tend to his j^vate interest, as 
much as if his existence bad formed a system by itself. But how 
astonishing soever this may seem to us, let us first reflect that this 
sup|)Qses no effort beyond the power of Him who is Almiglity, or 
beyondf the skill of Him who is infinite in wisdom. We must not 
measure divine operations by the feeble energies of man. God is 
the first cause of all that exists and acts. All events are, at every 
moment, in his hand. Nothing can make any resistance to his pur- 
pose, or fall out in any way beside, or beyond his plan. At one 
glalice he perceives how all things are going on throughout his uni- 
verse. Not the minutest otuect is overhxiked by Him. No imil^ 
tiplic^ oif affairs distracts liim: for to the supreme intelligence, 
all thmgs are present once ; and to the concerns of every good*^ 
man, his observation and atkntion reach as fully as if there were 
no other obje< t under his government. 

. As there is nothing, tlierefore, in the promis^^^the Text, which 
Diving power and wisdom cannot effiset, so neither is there any thing 
ill it but what Divine goodness gives us reason to believe shall be 
fulfilled. The goodness of the Supreme Being is very different 
from that of men. Among them, it is a principle occasionally oper- 
ating, but always limited, and always subject to alteration and change, 
llieir benefits, though liberally bestowed at one time, will at another 
time be stopped by* the intervention of contrary passions. Their 
benevolence decays ; selfishness and indifference succeed. But, m 
the nature of theODeiW,^'' there is no principle' which can produce 
altcratiodi^o^ change in his benevolent purpose once formed. If?///- 
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Ota itt^oNen^ or shddcfm of iurnit^j^lb&hi he hath 'ance Woedr he 
looeth to the end* * The g(/is and calling of God a$^ wthout repertt’^ 
ance^Jr His goodness thereic^e consists, not in a ihefe temporary 
efiu^plli^pf blessings, but is permanent and steady ; leading bihi, not 
simpl|^tb bestow some things that are good, and then to stop, but 
to caje^ his gracious purpose to the utmost; in every in^nce to do 
what is best for liis servants on the whole, or, in the words of the 
Text, to make all things *morJc far their good* 

Let us now consider, what it w'ould import, if any single occur- 
rence were to happen in the course of human silTairs, which had ndl 
a good design ; which did not, in one form or other, promote the 
benefit of the righteous. What would it import, but that in such 
an instance, either the Divine power and wisdom had fallen short of 
their effect, or the Divine goodness had neglected and forsaken the 
virtuous ? It were blasphemous to suppose that the nature of the 
Deity was changed ; or that there w^ere, in his government of the 
world, some vacant s])aces, or neglected intervals, in which he sut- 
fered the reins of ail ministration to drop out of his hands, and some 
evil principle to counteract his general system. But as all such sup- 
positions are manifestly inconsistent with the nature of that God m 
whom Christians believe, there appears to follow, from tKe consider- 
ation of his perfections, evidence next to demonstrati9ii, for the truth 
of that doctrmc^.j^lj^icli the Text contains. 

But that it mi|r^hot rest its evidence on our own reasonings onlj', let 
us next consider what discovery of his high designs God hath been 
{ileased to make hi the Revelation of the Gospel. Here it is amply 
sufficient to have recourse to one signal dispensation of his govi^- 
ment, the redemption of the world by Jesus Christy Hence anseisf on 
argument which carries the most convincing force ; and which ac- 
cordingly, ill a tew verses after the Text, is employed by the Apostle 
in siip{)ort of that doctrine I have been illustriTtiiig. He that spared 
not his awn So?i, but delivered him up far us all^ h(/w shall he not with 
him alsOy frcchj give us all things f — Can we in any instance distnust 
Him who hath given us this highest proof of his love ? If he scrupled 
not to bestow this best gift, is there any other blessing he will be 
inclined to withhold? Ilaving already done so much, will he leave 
incomplete his own great work? — By the death of Christ, we are 
taught ill Scripture, that atonement was made for sin. He under- 
went in his sufferijM the punishment due to us. He is said to have , 
been wounded for transgressions^ and bmised for mr iniquities ; to 
have borne our sins in his own body an the tree. From this view of 
the doctrine of redemption, it naturally follows, that Christ, having 
purchased for his followers the pardon of their sins, the afflictions 
they now undergo are not properly to be considered as punishments, 
but as chastisements intended for their good. — Add to this, that it is 
the peculiar province of our Lord in his present exalted state, to ad- 
minister all things for the good of his churcli. For this end his 
regal power is employed. To this end his mediation and intercession 
are directed ; and either these must in some cases prove iiieffectual, 

• John, liii. 1. t Rona* 29. 
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or it mbst foHow that all work for the good of them who love 
him# As much^evidence then as we have for those capital truths on 
which the whole of Christianity rests, the same we have forlthat high 
encouragement afforded by the Text 

It remains to take notice, in the last place, of the express and mul- 
tiplied promises of the sacred Scripture to the same purpose with that 
in the Text Though tlie Text alone might have appeared suffi- 
cient for our encouragement; yet, as repeated assurances of the same 
tiling come home with greater weight to the mind, it hath pleased 
God to make this full provision for confirming the trust and hope of 
his servants; and there can be no doubt that the plain and explicit 
words of the divine promises have had the most comfortable influ- 
ence on manv who could not so well have supported themselves un- 
der tiie trials of life, either by reasonings taken from the divine 
perfections, or by inferences drawn from the doctrine of redemption. 
Accordingly, we are not lefl merely to reason or to infer, but are in 
express terms told by God himself that godliness shall be profitable 
wdo all things s that God the Lord is a sun and a shield^ Saving grace 
and glory f cmd mlhholding no good thing from them that waUc uprightly ; 
that no evil shaU happen to the justs for the Lord is their keeper] who 
never slumSers nor sleeps ; that his eyes are ever, ps the righteous ; that 
when they pass through tlie waters^ he will be with them^ and through the 
rivers they shaU not overjkm them s and in fine, tfysj aU his paths are 
mercy and truth to such as fear him^ and keep his^mknanU * These 
promises, and many more to ilie same effect, with which the Scrip- 
ture abounds, plainly express a particular care of Heaven exercised 
about every single good man ; they signify as real an interposition 
of Prdvidence, as, if the laws of nature had been suspended on his 
account. 

The opinion entertained by some, that the Providence of God ex- 
tends no farther than to a general superintendence of the laws of 
nature, without interposing in the particular concerns of individuals, 
is <contrary both to reason and to &ripture. It renders the govern- 
ment of the Almighty altogether loose and contingent, and would 
leave no ground for reposing any trust under its protection. For the 
majority of human aifiurs would then be allowed to fluctuate in a foi;>«. 
tuitous course, without movir>g in any regular direction, and without 
tending to any one scope. The uniform doctrine^of the sacred writ- 
ings is, that throughout the universe nothing UHbns without God ; 
that Lis hand is ever active, and his decree or pmhission intervenes 
in all; that nothing is too great or unwieldy tor his management, &nd 
nothing so minute and inconsiderable as to be below bis inspection 
and care. While he is guiding the sun and the moon in their course 
through the heavens ; while in this inferiour world he is ruling among 
empires, stilling the rogings of the waters and the tumults the people^ 
he is at the same time watching over the humble good man, who, in 
the obscurity of his cottage, is serving and.^rshipping Him. In 
to express this vigilance of Providencemi .the strongest terms^ 
Bemonr hhn^f has said, that the veiy hairs of our head are all 
* 1 lUni. it. 8. Ptelm Iszuv. 1 1. — cssl S, 4, &c. 
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numberedlyQodi mdthat while iwo gMrms are 
not one qfHhemJalls to the ground withoui his pleasure. The con^.ol** 
ation which this ajSbxds^ he applies to his disciples in what follows : 
Fear ye not therefbrcj ye are of more xxdue than many sparrows. * It 
is on this doctrine of a special and particular Providence, he grounds 
that exhortation against worldly solicitude and anxiety, which ac« 
cords so fully with the argument we have been pursuing; your hea-» 
venly Father knameth what things ye have need of $ take therefore no 
thought for the morrow ; but seek first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness s and all these things shall be added unto you. f 

Thus it has been shown on what grounds our assured belief rests 
of the declaration in the Text, that all things ai*e made to work for 
the ^ood of the righteous. It is not a promise which admits of am- 
biguity, and which we might be^afraid to interpret to its full extent 
It is on every side confirmed by the most sober reasonings we con 
form from the divine perfections ; by the whole tenour of the dispens* 
ation of redemption ; by many repeated assurances given us in the 
sacred writings. 

The mreat objection, I am aware, that will be smarted by man^ 
against tlie whole of what has been advanced in tliis Discourse, is 
founded on the seeming prevalence of evil and disorder in the world. 
This, it will be said, tl so conspicuous, as to be inconsistent with the 
representation that lias been given of a Supreme Being, who attends^ 
in every instancei^^ the weBare of every good man. The present 
state of the world may be ..Suspected to carry more the appearance of 
a conflict between two opposite principles of good and evil, who 
divide the empire of the world, and of course create a mixture of 
some good things witli more that are evil. How often, it vull be 
said, are the best men insensible of any such gradual improvement^ 
or any such tendency in the general course of things, as has beeo 
represented, to promote their interest; but on the contrary, left com- 
fortless and forlorn, in the midst of surrounding prosperous vice, tb 
mourn over disappointed hopes and bitter sorrows, without receiving 
the least mark of favourable intentions from Heaven? Hence the 
exclamations they have often uttered ; Where is the Lord, and 

where the sceptre of righteousness and truth ? Doth God indeed 
‘•^see, and is there knowledge in the Most Hi^? Or hath Hefor^* 
gotten to be be gracious^ and in anger shut up his tender mercies P** 
Now, in answecHi such objections, let us consider how much 
reason there is fai|Plcribing those dark and doubtful appearances, 
to tjie narrow and confined views which our state allows us to take. 
The designs of the Almighty are enlarged and vast They compre- 
hend not only the whole of our present existence, but they include 
worlds unknown, and stretch forwards into eternity. Hence much 
darkness and mystery must of course rest at present on the adminis- 
tration of God ; and we, who see only so small a portion of a great 
and complicated system, must be very inadequate judges, both of the 
tendency of each part, ^d of the issue of the whole. We behold no 
more tlian the outside^f things. Our views glide over the surfiice j 

* Matt. X. 31. t vi. 33— 34. 




and even almg that surface, they extend but a short way. Biit under 
tlie^urfiu^e there lie hidden springs, that are set in motion by a supe- 
riour hand, and are bringing forwards revolutions unforeseen by us. 
There are wheels mmnng^thin wheels*^ as the prophet Ezekiel beheld 
in mysterious visioji. — We, measuring all things by die shortness 
of our own duration, are. constandy accelerating our designs to their 
period. We are eager in advancing rapidly towards the completion 
of our wishes. But it is not so with God. In his sight, a thousand 
years are as one day : and while his infinitely wise plans are conti- 
.nually advancing with sure progress, that progress to oiir impatience 
appears slow. Let us have patience for a while, and these plans 
shall in due time be developed, and will explain themselves. His 
language to us is, What Ido thou kmmest not naw^but thou shalt hum 
hereafter.^ 

Let us attend to the analogy of Nature. We shall find it to hold 
very generally, both in the moral and natural world, that nothing 
arises suddenly to the perfection of its state; that all improvement is 
carried on by leisurely gradations; and that most frequently it is 
through harsh and unpromising beginnings, things are brought to a 
favourable conclusion. This might be ill ustrated by many examples. — 
Take, for one instance, the progress of the soutons. Who that for 
the first time beheld the earth, in midst ofwinter, bound up with 
frost, or drenched in floods of rain, or covered with snow, would 
have imagined that Nature, in this dreary and torpid state, was 
working towards its own renovation in the spring? Yet wc by expe- 
rience know that those vicissitudes of winter are necessary for fer- 
tilizing the earth ; and that under wintiy rains and snows lie con- 
cealed the seeds of tliose roses that are to blossom in tlie spring; of 
those fruits that are to ripen in summer; and of the com and wine, 
which are, in harvest, to make glad the heart of man. We perhaps 
relish not such disagreeable commencements of tlie pleasing season. 
It would be more agreeable to us, to be always entertained with a 
fair and clear atmosphere, with cloudless skies, and perpetual sun- 
shine : while yet, in such climates as we have most knowledge of, the 
earth, were it always to ren'iain in such a state, would refuse to yield 
its fruits; and, in the midst of our imagined scenes of beauty, the 
starved inhabitants wt>uld fHJrish for want of food. — Let us there- 
fore quietlv submit to Nature and to Providence. Let us conceive 
this life, of whose evils we so often winter of our 

existence. Then the rains must fall, and'j^^raV must roar around 
us. But, sheltering ourselves, as we under a good consciepce, 
and under faith and trust in God, let us wait till me spring arrive. 
For" a spring, an eternal spring, awaits the people of God. In the 
new heavens and tlie new earth, no storms shall any more arise, nor 
any unpleasing vicissitudes of season return. It shall dien at last 
appear how former sufferings have produced their proper effect; how 
the tempests of life have tended to bring on an everlasting calm; in 
how all things have wrought U^edter^ good to them that bwe 
and who are the CaUed according to hi^earpose. 

X. ra " " t John, auii. 7. 
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» SERMON LXXVII. T 

ON THB LOVE OF OUR COUNTRY. 

[Preached 18th April, 1793, on the day of a National Fast appoihted by Governmeiit, on 
occasion of tlie War with the French Republic.] 

Psalm exxii. 6, 7, 8, 9. 

Prmjfo)' the peace of Jerusalem; they shall prosper that laoe thee. 
Peace be mthin thy ucaUs, and prosperity mthin thy palaces. For 
my brethren and coinpaniotid sake^ I mil now say^ Peace be within 
thee. Because of the house of the Lord our God^ I will seek thy 
peace. 

It is one of the infirmities belonging to human nature, that continued 
enjoyment of the highest blessings is apt to depreciate them in our 
esteem. This unhappy weakness shows itself, not only with respect 
to the light of the sun, and the beauties of nature, which we have 
been long accustomed to behold, but also with respect to healthy 
peace, religion, and liberty. Let any one of those blessings have 
been long iutniliar toyis ; let a tract of time have efiaced the remem^ 
brance of the disti-esS^hich we sulTered from the want of it ; and it 
is surprising how lightly men are ready to prize the degree of happi- 
ness which they continue to possess. — In th.e midst of that peaceful 
and secure state which the inhabitants of tliisT' land have long enjoyed; 
surrounded with the chief blessings that render life comfortable ; how 
few have any just sense of the gratitude they owe to^Hesiven for such 
singular felicity ? Nay, is it not much to lie lamented tliat there should 
have sprung up among us an unaccountable spirit of discontent and 
disaflection, feeding itself with ideal grievances and visionary projects 
of reformation, till it has gone nigh to light up the torch of sedition ? — 
When government has now, for wise and proper reasons, called us 
together in a religious ansembly, our thoughts cannot be more suit- 
ably employed, than in reviewing the grounds on wiiich, as gohd 
Christians and faithful citizens, we have reason to entertain the wannest 
affection for our native country, and to put a just value on that con- 
stitution of government, civil and sacred, under whicli it is })laced.— 
In the words of the Text, you see with what zeal the heait of the 
pious Psalmist prosperity of his country. By the^ 

accumulation of e^fn^^pns which he employs, and the variety of • 
topics he suggests, you the fervour widi which this subject ani- 
mated his lieart. — It will be proper to consider, first, the gi:ounds 
on which love for our country rests ; and next, the duties to wliicb 
this affection naturally gives rise. 

But, before entering on any of those topics, it may be proper to 
take notice of the speculations of some pretended philosophers, who 
represent the love of our country as hardly entitled to any place 
among the virtues. lE b ey affect to consider it as a mere prejudice of 
education; a narrow^^ushment, which tends to operate agmnstmo^ 
enlarged interests. We ought, say they, to view ourselves as citizens 
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of worl^and extei^ our benerdunce^ equaHy^ to all nations and 
aU.||mldnd«-^ Nothing ;can^b^ more empty and futile than such 
reamings. TTie wisdom of our Creator huth linkedais by the ties 
of natural affection^ first to our fiunilies and children ; next to our 
brothers^ relations, and friends ; then to our acquaintance, and to the 
several societies and communities to which we belong. By instincts 
implanted in our nature. He has formed our hearts to enter readily 
into their interests ; and has thus directed our benevolence to act 
primarily within that sphere, where its exertions can be most powerful 
and most useful. It is evident,* that bv acting on this plan, the 
general wel&re is promoted in a much ni^er degree^ than if our 
social afiections had no particular direction given them, but were to 
float, as it were, in empty space, without any more determined object 
on which to act, than the whole hunmn race, where they never could 
act with any effect. He who contends' that he is not bound to have 
anymore concern for the interests of Great Britain, than for those of 
France, or any other country, ought to hold, on the same grounds, 
that he is under no obligation to consult the welfare of his children 
and family, his brothers and friends^ more than tliat of the most dis- 
tant stranger ; being ecj^ually connected, as he holds, witli all, by the 
common brotherhood of the human race. It is Wjfch to be suspected, 
that this wonderful extensive phihmtliropy is4lmy tlie language of 
those who have no affections at all ; or perhaps, that it is the language 
assumed by some, who, bearing in their hearts a secret preference to 
the interests of anothelr country above their own, but a preference 
which they choose not to avow, af&ct to cover it under this disguise, 
of a Uberm, enlarged spirit. 

Let JUS, my friend^, disclaiming all such refinements of false phi- 
losophy, and following the dictates of plain good sense, and natural 
affection, resolve to love our native country, and in every proper way 
to show our attachment to it. This was the spirit whicn so honour- 
ably distinguished patriots, heroes, and legislators of old, and has 
transmitted their names with veneration to posterity ; while they who 
felt no affection for the country to which they belonged, or who were 
treacherous to its interests, have been stigmatized wiUi infiimy among 
all mvilized nations. 1 admit that there have been occasions, on 
vfrjuch attachment to a particular country has been pursued to a very 
unjustifiable length. Wherever it has fed the natives of one country 
to state themselves as enemies to the rest Q£|||^|^d, and to endea- 
vour at aggrandizing themselves by ruinll||^l9Brbund them, the 
pr^tmded love of their country is then become no other than a con- 
spira^fipinst all other nations, and, instead of being a virtue, is die 
pride, and vanity. 

now to show the just grounds on which it becomes us to 
be zwous for the welfare of that happy island, to which we have the 
honour and the blessing to belong. Let us consider our native 
ooiintry in three lights ; as the seat of private enjoyment an4 happi- 
steM ^ the seat of true r^igion; as the a ^|gfe ^'-lsw8, iibc^, and 
government. 

the icfit of all .our best rajoyments Iff private life. There^ 
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my br^ren, after xf& first dap&w brealbi oi»r; t 0 )der infihqr’ 
reared with care; there, our i&ocent-chU^Qtpbd spbrtedj 'thtaRfe ^ ur 
careless youth grew up 'amidst eompaiiioiin and mends ; thi^Puor 
dearest connexions were formed ; there, .after<.iiaving paas^ tlm 
happiest years of our life, we look forward fi>r cm old age to rest hi 
peace. — These are circumstances which endear, *and ought to ende^ 
a home, a native land, to every human heart. If there be any nain^ 
known among men that awaken tender sentiments in the breast,^lh^ 
names of father, mother, apouse, child, brother, sister, or friend, 
these all recal our thouj^ts to oui* native land, and cannot, even in 
Idea, be separated froffl it. When we name our own country, we 
name the spot of the earth within which all that is most deiar to us 
lies. To be loi^ absent from it, is a circumstance of distress; but 
to be excluded from the hope o^ever returning to it, sinks the spirits 
of the worthy and the brave into extreme depression. Its very dust, 
appears to them to be precious. Its well-known fields, and mouH^ 
tains, and rivers, become, in tlicir eyes, a sort of consecrated ground^ 
the remembrance of which often touches the heart with sensations of 
more tender joy, than can be raised by scenes more rich, and objects 
more splendid, in any foreign land. ' 

These are feelings which nature, or rather the God of natme, has 
implanted in the millpbf man ; and base and vile i^ he who studies to 
erase them, intimately connected as they are with our very best affeo* 
tions. — Can we think, my friends, how long we have sat under our 
vine and our^^tree^ in peace and joy, encircled by our families and 
friends, in that happy land we possess ; and, widi tliis pleasing re* 
membrance dwelling on our minds, can we Uiink with indifference of 
any danger which Uireatens the welfare of that country whiph has 
been die mother, the nurse, the guardian of us all ? Can we think, 
without horror, of foreign invasion laying waste our fruitful and 
smiling fields, or of lawless anarchy and tumultuary mobs attacking 
our peaceful habitations ? — No ! Peace he within thy waUs^ and proe^ 
perity within thy palaces^ will ever be the earnest prayer of every 
virtuous man; for my brethren and companions sake^ I will ever shy^ 
Peace be within thee! 

11. Wfi love our country as the seat of true religion. Freed from 
•the dominion of Popish superstition and darkness, which so long 
overspread the earth, here the light of the blessed reformation con* 
tinues to shine splendour. Here the forms of religious 

worship are enc^llffi^P^ith no pageantry of vain rites ; but, * 

ably to God’s word, aihe plain ana simple, yet solemn and v^imble* 
Religion has among us neither been the engine of ecclesidttl^l tv* 
ranny, nor the instrument of princely despotbm. It has ma&Caim^a 
proper alliance with the regular government of the state, and the tfroer 
of public tranquillity. The church that has been established by law, 
in the two separate divisions of the island, is suited to the genius and 
disposil^ns of the people in each. While to the established church 
b giv^that protelm|^(Uid support from government, which toth 
theinulreiib of relipo^nd the welfare of the state render pro^ 'and 
due) yet no rigid oo^rmity to it is exacted. All persecution for 
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in^ thdr Ixodes of tliink- 
qv In Am established churchy 

a^,i||yidi Ebertgr^ reproith^ to worship God according to 

A€^iP^:ppiiium^Sm Ae rites of Aeir faAers^ as long as Aey 
infiin^^^ Ae pu|||Sp"tranquillity nor disturb Ae state. 

1 now ask, \Vhtfi,establislmient of religion more friendly to pubUc 
happiness could be^d^ired or framed? How zealous ought we to 
be for jyts preservation? How much on our guard agidnst every 
danger whicb Areatens to jtroyble or over Arow it ? — Can there be^ 
any aii^ong us so infatuated, as td wish to exchange it for Aat new' 
form of. Aings which has produced such fatVefiects on u neighbour*^ 
u; 9 g‘ la^? >Vere it ever to be introduced among us, it.is not, Ac 
return of ancient superstition, it is not Ae bondage of the church 
of Rome, we would have to dread^;^yils great in themselv^ 
small in comparison of what such a'rc^olution would produce. As 
isroon as under the guise of philosophy, and with the pretence of un- 
limited toleration, the established %rms of religion were demolished 
iii ]l^rauce, Ae flood-gates were opened to pour a torrent of avowed 
infidelity, atheism, and all the grossest immoralities, over that de- 
vCted country. We have beheld Ae throne and the altar overtlirown 
to^thtfr ; and npthiiig but a wretched ruin IefL|Where once a stately 
fabrifi stood. have seen Ae venerabli^lplnistepi of religion, 

stripp^ of their subsistence, torn fi'om their churclies, driven from 
their homes, and forced to wander as exiles, and beg their bread in 
a fereign land. — *We have seen the last consolation of the wretched 
destined, and the grave sealed against their hope, by the public de- 
claration that deaf h is an eternal sleep. — Such have been the blessed 
fruits of that new o^r of Aings which boasted of being to restore 
happiness to all the nations. Such are the consequences we have to 
expeiplt among ourselves, if ever the like dangerous opinions shall pre- 
van Britain. — With horroiir let us turn away from the thought. 
With em'nestness let us pray for the peace of our Jctusalem / and for 
the house of the Lord our God^ let t(s zealously seek its good. 

III. We love our country as the seat of li^^ty and laws ;^*a mild, 
wise, and happy gg^yernmei^t. This opens a much wider field of 
discourse, than the^bounds of a sermon admit. But on this part of 
Ae subject being ha]tpily anticipated by so many excellent public^ 
ations wliich have lately appeared, I shall c!ontent myself with making, 
a ^w leading observations. — The ends unite in SCh 

S submit to government are, to eiij^lOTRity to Aifir^o- 
^ ^.freedom to their persons from all injustice or vidlraipe. 
^"^li^letcly Aose ends are obtained, wiA the least dhni- 
bnal liberty, the nearer such government approaches to 
Pjlsay, approaches to it; for a perfect, government is a 
aera. Before we can expect it to take wte must wait 
we see any one thing whatev^ diTive at earth. The 
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extremes. In its preseht statej^^^may to be re* 

mbved to an equal distance from '^ther of : dM^^evils ; and thera^re 
to have approached nearer to the perfection^^rsoQi^ ordcr>;j|^^^y 
other government, ancient or modern. it ha^^^^ved 

in the progress of ages, not in consequen^/W^^ries ^i-med by 
speculative men, such as our modern reform!!^. in consequence 
of experiments made, and trials undergone. Experience, that gr^t 
pai'ent of all, but especially of political, wisdom, taught a brave,, ge- 
nerous, and high-spirited people, [low to correct, by degrees, pre- 
ceding e^ls, and to fbru|||thc wisest plan for liberty and security. In 
this state we now find the British constitution. It stands among the 
nations of the earth, like an ancient oak in the wood, which, after 
having overcome many a blast, overtops the other trees of tlie forest, 
and commands respect and vci^ation. All foreigners look to it with 
wonder, and with envy, as the happiest system that ever was devised 


for uniting dignity in the magistrate and liberty in the subject, with 
protection and security to all. Justly may we challenge those who 
attempt to criticise it, to produce, from the annals of history, any 
example of such a multitude of men as the British subjects, held to- 
gether in the bonds of civil society, under so few re^raints, and with 
such full enjoyment .^^freedom as we possess : blesj^ too tor a whole 
century past with a ^Succession of princes, who made the laws of the 
laud the rule of their government ; blessed now witli a Sovereign at 
the head of die empire, to whom faction itself cannot impute^ 
throughout his long reign, any acts of tyranny, cruelty, or oppresr 
sion ; whose personal virtues and whose domestic conduct hold forth 
to die nation such a high example of piety, dec^cy,*and good^order, 
as, if generally followed, would render all his swjects happy. * 

In opposition to such sentiments as 1 have now delivered in. favour 
of the constitution of our country, we are called upon, by a certain 
set of men, to look to a republic as the glory of all governments. 
Tliere, we are told, every man comes forth to act his part with 
vigour ; find, by die exertion of his talents, has ofiport unities of risibg 
to the highest distinction and powder. — In reply to this, let it be ob- 
served, first, that there are no advantages claimed by a republic, but 
what under the British constitution are enjoy^ to the full. On th^ 
exertion of any laudable and honourable talent whatever, no restraint 
.is laid ; no odious (jiistin^ons take place betw^een the nobility and the 
people no sevefl^liiclime privileges are possessed by the ft^er to 
.die i^judice of the latter; but merit in every rank has . 
scdjpe, and examples abound of persons rising by thdr 
ordinary rank and humble birth to high distinction in 

But next, it may be bpldly asserted, diat of all the forma, 
vernmeiit which liave been established on the earth, the repid^Hi^ 
•is attended with .th6,,p^test disadvantages to those who live uiider 
it. In a.ainall >fi|^;li^re the people resemble the mhabitants of 
One the of dieir concerns can more safely be 

• carrie^^Pby joint counsels, without any supreme 

ftratQi ' government be extended over a largo territoi^,:l^d 

over numerous inhabitants of dififerent orders and fortune^ it haa 
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ever been fo&nd im^ssiUe to preseive any well-regulated balance of 
power under a republican constitution. It has ever been, and never 
can be any other, than a perpetual contest between oligarchy and de- 
mocracy between the rich and the poor; between a few popular 
leaders who aspire to the chief influence, and the unruly violence of 
a turbulent multitude. In such states an internal warfare of this kind 
has been almost always carried on, with such violent convulsions and 
party animosities, as have given rise to more miseries than have been 
suffered under any other form pf government whatever. — To no 
purpose are quoted to us, the heroes of Gr^ce and Rome. Amidst 
the agitations of popular government, occasions will sometimes be 
afforded for eminent abilities to break forth with peculiar lustre. But 
while public agitations allow a few individuals to be uncommonly dis- 
tinguished, the general condition of the people remains calamitous 
and wretched. Under despotic governments, miserable indeed is 
the condition of tliose who are near the throne. But while they are 
often the sport, and the victims of capricious cruelty, the ordinary 
mass of the jieople, at a distance from the thunder of power, arc 
left, for the most part, in their inferiour situations, unmolested. 
■Whereas, under a multitude of popular governours, oppression is 
more extensively felt It penetrates into the. interiour of families ; 
and by republican tyranny the humble and obscure are liable to be 
as much harassed and vexed as the great and wealthy. 

If any one doubt of those facts, let him look at Inc present state 
of the republic establislied in that country to which w^e have so often 
been unfortunately obliged to allude. Ho will there behold a me- 
moral^le example set forth to the world ; but an example, not for 
imitation, but for instruction and caution ; an example, not of exploits 
to be copied, or of advantages to be gained, but of all the evils against 
which men, joined in society, ought to stand on their guard.. He 
will behold the republican halls hung round with monuments of 
proscriptions, massacres, imprisonments, requisitions, domiciliary 
searches, and such other trophies of the glorious victory of Republic- 
anism over monarchical {xnver. O said^ come not thou into their 
secret ; into their assembly^ mine honour^ he not thxm united ; for their 
anger was fierce^ and their wrath was ctueL * 

Enough has now been sLid to convince every reasonable subject 
of the Briti:sh government, that he has goc^grounds for loving and 
respecting liis country. It remains to poim out die duties to which 
the fove of our country gives rise. TTiough these branch out into 
many^liarticulars, they may be comprised under two general heads ; 
the^^tit^^^hich are required of us in our character as private men, 
and tho^ which belong to us in a political capacity as subjects and 
citizens. 

First, As private men and Christians, let us cultivate those virtues 
which are essential to the prosperity of our countiy* The foundation 
ai ail public happiness must be laid in the gpp4'«conduct«bf indivi- 
du|^; in their industry, sobriety, justice, aiidl^^lar atti&tion to the 
several stations. Such virtues are the sinews and! 

'• * ®en. xUi. 6,7. 
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Strength of the state; they are the supports oi* its prosplhrity at hcMne^ 
and of its reputation abroad ; while luxury, corruption, Tenali^, and 
idleness, unnerve tlie public vigour, disgrace the public character, 
and pave the way to general ruin. Every Vice, however fashionable^ 
that becomes prevalent, is the infusion of so nnicb poison into the 
public cup ; and in proportion to the degree of its prevalence, will 
the health and strength of the nation be impaired. Few of us by 
our arms, and fewer still by our counsels, can have influence 111 pro- 
moting that welfare of our country, which all profess to desire. But 
there is one sphere in which all of us can act as benefactors to it ; by 
setting a good example, each in his own line, and performing a wor- 
thy and honourable part. Righteousness w^ill ever exalt a ruUion f and 
wickedness will be, flrst^ the reproach, and then the ruin of every 
people. 

Among those virtues to which the love of our country calls us, let 
Its not forget piety to God. Without a proper sense of religion, and 
a due acknowledgment of that supreme Power which rules among 
the kingdoms, no nation was ever found to prosper long. Let those 
sophistical reasoiiers, who would teach us that pliilosopny ought now 
to supersede the ancient prejudices of Religion, look to the history 
of those republics which tlicy so highly admire, especially to the 
history of the. Romans. Tliey will there find, that, during the 
freest and most flourishing periods of the republic, the Romans were 
the most religious of nil nations. The Senate at no time assembled, 
no Consul entered on his office, no gi*eat public measure was ever 
undertaken, without previous religious services, w'ithout prayers and 
sacrifice. After every victory, solemn thanksgivings were ofFpred to 
the gods ; and upon any defeat that was siistuiiicd, public humiliations 
and processions were decreed, in order to deprecate the displeasure 
of Heaven. Hint much superstition and folly entered into what they 
called religion, will be readily admitted ; but still it implied reverence 
to a supreme Power in Heaven, which ruled all the affairs of men, 
and was, entitled to their homage. Hence that sacred respect to*an 
oath, as an inviolable obligation, which long distinguished the 
Romans ; and historians have remarked, that when the revcvcnce for 
an oath began to be diminished, and the Ipose epicurean system 
which discarded the belief of Providence to be introduced, the 
Roman honour and pre^perity from that period began to decline. — 
These are things that belong to our admonition, on whom the ends of * 
the world are come. 

In the second place, As we would show our love to our countiy, 
let us join to the virtues of private men, those which belong to tds in 
a political capacity as subjects and citizens. These must appear, in 
loyalty to our sovereign, in submission to the authority of rulers and 
magistrates, and in readiness to support the measures that are token 
for pubUc welfare and defence. Without regard to such duties as 
these, it* is evident^. pQ|.only that the state cannot flourish, but even 
that it cailnot subsist^ Accordingly they arc strongly bound upon 
us by tlie authority of Scripture. Let eoery soul be subje^ to the higher 
powers; whoever resisteth the power^ resisteth the ordinance of God* 

C8 2 
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/Far hders a?^ not a terror to good works, hut to the evil. Wherefore 
,ye must needs be subject, not only for wrath, but also for consciences^ 
sake. * Such passages as these, there is little danger of our misun- 
derstanding at present, as ii ^ey enjoined a slavish submission to 
authority in things unlawful. This is by no means the extreme to 
which the spirit of the times points, or to which the nature of our 
civil constitution lends. Tiie full opportunity that is given for the 
voice of the people being at all times heard, the freedom of discussion 
on all political matters that is allowed both in discourse and writing, 
is a sufheient guard against all approaches to unwarrantable stretches 
of power in the ruler, and to unlimited submission in the subject. 

But while we duly value this high advantage of the liberty of the 
press and the freedom of [lolitical discussion, and when we behold it 
perpetually acting as a censorial check on all who are in power, let 
us beware, lest, abusing our liberty, we suffer it to degenerate into 
licentiousness. The multitude, we well know, are always prone to 
find fault with those who are set over them, and to arraign their con- 
duct ; and too often this spirit appears when public dangers ought to 
silence the voice of discontent, and to unite every heart and hand in 
the common cause. — I'he management of a great emj)ire, especially 
in difiicult times, is the conduct of an unwieldy and intricate macliine, 
in directing the movements of which, where is the hand so steady as 
never to err? Instead of the violent censures which the giddy and 
presumptuous arc so ready to pour Jbrth, moderation in discussing 
matters of which they arc very incompetent judges, would be much 
more wise and becoming. The art of government and legislation is 
undoubtedly the niost nice and difficult of all the arts in which the 
human mind can be engaged; and where the greatest preparation 
of knowledge, experience, and ability are absolutely requisite to 
qualify men tor the task. But in times when legislation is considered 
as a trade which every man is qualified to take up ; when the manu- 
iacturer quits his loom, and the artizan lays down his tools, in 
orller to contrive plans for reforming the state, and to constitute 
societies for carrying his plmis into execution ; what can be expected 
to follow from such a spirit if it were to become prevalent, but the 
most direful confusioi\,? — Were the rashness of some, wiose inten- 
tions are inne^cent, the only « il to be dn^^aded, the danger would be 
less. But it is always to be apprehended, that the operations of 
such persons ai*e directed by men who have ' deeper designs in view; 
who Seek to embroil the state, in order to bring forward themselves; 
whose aim it is to rise into eminence, though it were on . die ruins 
of {^lie tranquillity and order. Let such men, if any such there 
be, consider well what tlie consequences may be, of fomenting the 
spirit of presumptuous innovation. It is a dangerous weapon which 
they attempt to wield. By the agitation which they raise among a 
blind^inultitude, they are giving impulse to the motions of a violent 
engine, which often discharges its explosions on the heoda of those 
> whq. first touched its springs.. 

^ * Upon the whole, let us, my brethren, be thankful that our grounds 
« ' - . . . • Rotil. ziii. 1, S, 3. 5. 
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of discontent, whether founded on real or imaginary gnevanccs, arc 
so few; and that, for so gi*eat a number of public blessings, we havC 
reason to bless the God of Heaven. ■. We live in a land of pure re- 
ligion, of liberty, and laws, and uiSler a just and mild government. 
However the opinions of men may differ about *this or that political 
measure adopted by government, it may with confidence be said, that 
w'e have much reason^ to respect those rulers, under whose admini- 
stration the empire, though engaged in a hazardous and expensive 
war, has all along continued to hokl a high rank among the nations 
of Europe, and has attained to that flourishing state of commerce, 
opulence, and safety, in which we behold it at this day : insomuch 
that perhaps the greatest dangers we have to apprehend, arise from 
the jealousy with which rival nations behold our super ioi'ity at sea, 
and our wealth and strength at home. — Let onr prayers ascend fre- 
quently to Heaven for the continuance of those blessings ; for t/ie 
peace of our Jerusalem ; for peace within her walls^ and prosperity 
within her palaces; and le.t tlie admonition of Scripture never be for- 
gotten; My son^ fear thou God; honour the kh^; and meddle not 
with them that arc given to change. * 


SERMON LxXVIIL 

y 

ON A CONTENTED MIND. 

2 Kings, iv. 13. 

Say 710W unio hcr^ “ Behold thou hast been careful for ns xmth all this 
care ; what is to he done for thee ? Would st thou he spoken fn* to 
the King, w to the Captain of the Host ? ” And she ansvoei'ed, 
‘‘ I dwell among mine oxm people*^ • 

A. PIOUS and res})ectable woman of Sliunem had exercised great hos- 
pitality to the pro}>het Klislia. In order to accommodate him in his 
•various joiirneyiiigs, she hud caused a chamber to be built for him, 
adjacent to her house, wh(?rc he might be furnished with all tliat, ac- 
cording to the simplicity of those times, was wanted for his entertain- 
ment. In the Text, the Prophet, by his servant Oehazi, acknowledges • 
the obligations he lay under to this ^ood woman for her care and 
attention ; and being at that time in favour with the king of Israel, 
desires to know, whether, in return for her kindness, he should ap- 
ply to the king, or the captain of the host, in her behalf, and procure 
aavancement to her in rank and fortune. — Her answer bespeaks all 
the modesty of one who was satisfied and contented with her present 
lot. Without any affectation of uncommon virtue, or any haughty 
contempt of the Prophet’s offers, she mildly replies, ‘‘ I dwell among 
** mine emn peopled I dwell in the condition to which I was bom ; 

** in my native land ; among my original connexions, and persons of 
* Prov, *xiv. 21. I Pc(. if, 17. 

' (» o 3 
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niy own ra&k ; andliving there in peacei I have no desires of aspir-» 
ing to a liigher rank/’ 

The temper of this worthy ■^hunaniite, who could so properly set 
bounds to her desires, and enjoy%er present condition with content- 
ment, is what I now* propose to your imitation. It stands in opposi- 
tion to that restless and discontented spirit which so often sets men 
at variance with tlieir condition in the world, makes them look with 
contempt on that state of life and sphere of action which Providence 
lias allotted them ; and encouraging every real or supposed discour- 
agement to prey upon their minds, makes them pine for some change 
of fortune. 

It is proper, however, to observe, that this moderation of spirit 
which I am now recommending, is not inconsistent with our having 
a sense of what is uneasy or distressing in our lot, and endeavouring, 
by fair means, to render our condition more agreeable. Entire apa- 
tiiy, or passive indifference to ail the circumstances of our external 
state, is required by no precept of religion. What a virtuous degree 
of contentment requires and sii))poscs, is, that, with a mind free from 
repining anxiety, we make the best of our condition, whatever it is ; 
enjoying such good things as God is pleased to bestow upon us, with 
a tliankful and cheerful heart; witliout envy at those who appear 
more prosperous than us; without any attempt to alter our condition 
by unfair means; and without any murmuring against the Providence 
of Heaven. — In that state in which it pleased God to place me at 
my birtli, I am ready to remaim us long as it shall be his pleasure 
to continue me there. He has^laccd me among my equals. Such 
“ comforts as he saw meet for me to possess, he has bestowed. These 
I shall study to improve ; and by his kind Providence favouring 
my industry and application, I may hope they will be increased. 
In the mean time, I j'cst satisfied ; and complain not. / dzvelf 
among mine (mn 'peoplc^^ 

But if this acquiescence in our condition is to be considered as be- 
longing to that contentment which religion requires, what becomes, 
it will be said, of that laiidabU^ ambition, which has prompted many 
boldly to aspire with honour and success far beyond their originm 
state of life ? — I readily admit, that on some among the sons of men, • 
such high talents are bestowed^, os mark them out by the hand of God 
for superiour iJevation ; by rising to which, many, both in ancient 
• and modern times, have had the opportunity of distinguishing them- 
.selves’is benefactors to their country and to mankind. Buttlmsc are 
only a few scattered stars, that shine in a wide hemisphere ; rare 
examples afford no model for general conduct. — It is not to' pi^ons 
of this description that I now speak. I address myself to the multi- 
tude ; to the great body of men in all the various walks of ordinary 
life. Xk em 1 warn of the danger of being misled by vanity and self- 
conc4||^ think themselves deserving of a much higher station tlian 
thqy ))it> 9 sess. I warn them, not to nourish aspiring desires for ob- 
jects, beyond their power of attaining, or capacity of enjoying; and 
thereby to render themselves unhappy in their present condition, and 
dj||||flfisfied with all that belongs to it. — By this restless discontented 
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temper, I sliall proceed to show that they incur much guilt, and in- 
volve themselves in great folly and misery. ' ' ’ ' 

First, Discontent carries in its nature much guilt and sin. With 
this consider.ation 1 begin, because afraid tliat discontentment is 
commonly treated, in a religious view, more slightly than it deserves. 
A contented temper, we are apt to say, is a great happiness to tliose 
who have it; and a discontented one, we call an unlucky turn of 
mind ; as if we were speaking of a good or bad constitution of body, 
of something that depended not at all on ourselves, but was merely 
the gift of Nature. — Ought this td be the sentiment, either of a rea- 
sonsmlc man, or a Christian ; of one who knows himself to be endowed 
with powers for governing his own spirit, or who believes in God and 
in a w'orld to come? \Vhat, I beseech you, do all the risings of dis- 
content within you import, but so much concealed rebellion against 
the government of that Supreme Being, who liatli a})poijited your 
place in the world? When you repine at your stale, as below wdiat 
you deserved, do you not inwardly tax Him with injustice and par- 
tiality, for conferring his favours on others more unworthy of them, 
and leaving you neglected and humbled ? By treating w’illi con- 
tempt the blessings fie al low's to your state, do you not, in ellect, tell 
him, that his blessings are not worthy of being (‘iijoyed, and merit 
no thanks, because he docs not give you more ? — The outward ex- 
pressions of sucli sentiments, you may suppress. You may affect to 
appear religious, by shows of reverence and homage ; but such ap- 
pearances deceive not God. Every habitually discontented person is, 
and must be, ill affected towards I^i : nay, tliough he would wish to 
conceal it from himself, he is a secret blasphemer i)f the Ahnighty. 

Besides impiety, discontent carries along with it, as its inseparable 
concomitants, several other sinful passions. It implies pride ; or an 
unreasonable estimation of our own merit, in comparison w ith others. 
It implies covetousness, or an inordinate desire for the advantages of 
external fortune, as the only real goods. It implies, and always en- 
genders, envy, or ill-nature, and hatred, Upwards all wlaan w<j see 
rising above us in the w'orld. Dare we treat llait as a slight infirmity, 
or a constitutional w'cakiiess merely, which imports some of the worst 
dis})osiiions and passions of the human heart ? — The discontented 
* man is never found without a great share of* malignity. Ills spleen 
irritates and sours his temper, and leads him to discharga its venom 
on all with whom he stands connected. He can act his ])art well, in 
no relation of life. In public aftairs, and in private businesg, he is' 
always .^iven to fretfulness and complaint. Whilt the man of coii- 
tent^^mind, easy and happy in himself, is disposed for living well 
with others, and spreads around him that cheerfulness wdiich he pos- 
sesses ; the restless discontented person is a troubler of the world ; 
neither a good friend, nor a good neighbour, nor a good subject 
or citizen. 

In the second place, As this disposition infers much sin, so k Argues 
great folly, and involves men in many miseries. If there be any first 
principle of wisdom, it is undoubtedly this : the distresses that are 
removable, endeavour to remove : those which cannot be removed, 

Q Q 
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hesLT with os little disquiet as you can : in every situation of life ther^ 
are comforts ; find them out, and enjoy them. But this maxim, 
all its parts, is disregarded by the man of discontent. He is em* 
ployed in ag^avatiiig his own^eyils ; while he neglects all his own 
comforts.— What is it to youj though others are supposed to be 
happier ? Very possibly they are not so ; for wide is the difference 
between being what the w'orld calls prosperous, and being happy. 
You see no more than the imposing outside of glittering fortune ; 
while, under that gaudy cover, there may be lurking many a bitter 
sorrow. — But supposing others to be in truth as happy as they seem 
to be, is there any reason, except mere viciousness of disposition, 
why their happiness should be a cause of your discontent and misery? 
Cannot you be at your case in the shade, because others arc basking 
in the sun ? What is this but the unhappy art of extracting from 
objects that ought to be indifferent to you, materials for your own 
torment ? 

‘‘ Such reasonings as these,” says one, “ may be specious and 

plausible; but what avail 'reasonings to set me at ease, who every 
“ day feel myself hurt and sore from the scorn of those above me; 

who am condemned to behold them shining in all tlic pomp and 
** splendour of life ; while I, through the injustice of tlie world, am 

left ill obscurity to toil for a scanty subsistence?” — Accuse not 
the world, my brother. Imagine not, that it is entirely the injustice 
of the world which produces your unhappiness. Hie disease lies 
within yourself. It originates from your pride and self-conceit, 
joined with the false opinions y^.;have allowed yourself to entertain 
of the distinctions, of fortune. *10086 distinctions must take place in 
every established society. There must be inequality of ranks ; and 
of course a diversity of outward appearance among men. But it is 
in tlie outward appearance that the diversity lies, far more than in 
what is intrinsic to happiness and well-being. — You dwell among 
your own people^ In that rank where Providence had placed you, 
you are living among your friends and equals ; and pursuing that 
traift of life to which you hr.ve been bred. But you are eager smd 
restless, till from this quiet obscurity you can rise to some higher 
elevation, to which you fancy yourself entitled. — Are you aware of 
the dangers and troubles tliat would await you there ? Supposing * 
you to be in some degree successful, yet, with your new rank of life, 
would not new burdens begin to oppress you, and new and unknown 
*cafes to vex you? How many rivals would you have to encounter? 
how many slanderers to decry you ? how many enemies to ^^j^bine 
in opposing you? What mortification would you endure on every 
disappointment you met with and on every small step of advance- 
ment, what envy would still remain in looking up to those who con- 
tinued above you? till at last, tired with the vexations of competition, 
^ forced to regret the day when discontent drove you» 
awaj^UBa dweUvig among your own people* — Awake tlien, in ti^e, 
from dreams of ambition and vanity. ''Instead of aspiring, b<D- 
yond your proper level, brhig down your mind to your state ; lest, by 
aiming too nigh) you spend your life in a train of fruitless pursuits. 
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and bring yourself at last to a state of entire insignificance and 
contempt* 

Let it be farther considered, in order to show the folly of a dis- 
contented temper, that the more it is^undulged, it disqualifies you the 
more fi-om being free from the grounds ol your, discontent. First, 
you have reason to apprehend, that it will turn the displeasure of 
God against you, and make him your enemy. For, what have you 
to expect from tliat Providence towards which you ai’e so sullen and 
unthankful; from that God, whose perfections you injure by your re- 
pining and accusing thoughts? How much is it in his pow'er to 
render you ten times more luihappy tlnui you are at present, by^ 
taking away those remaining comforts, which, by your contempt of 
them, you show yourself unworthy to enjoy? — Next, by your spleen 
and discontent, you are certain of bringing yourself into variance 
with the world as well as with God. Such a temper is likely to create 
enemies ; it can procure you no friends. Proud, jealous, and dis- 
satisfied with those around you, you will, in return, be avoided, 
disliked, and looked upon by them with an evil eye; the discourage- 
ments from the world, of which you complaiji, will daily increase ; 
while the humble, the cheerful, and contented, will, on every occa- 
sion, get before you, and attract the good-w'ill of all who can 
assist them. 

yijcii being the mischiefs, such the guilt and the folly of indulging 
a discontentcil spirit, I shall now suggest some considerations which 
may assist us in checking it, and iii ^coiiciling our minds to the state 
ill which it has jilcascd Providence place us. Let us, for this pur- 
pose, attend to three great objects ^ to God, to ourselves, and to the 
world around us. 

First, Let ns speak of God, of his perfections, and government 
of the world ; from which, to every person of reflection who believes 
in God at all, there cannot but arise some cure to the discontents 
and griefs of the heart. For, had it been left to ourselves what 
to devise or wish, in ordtrr to secure jieacc to us iu every^ state, 
what could we have invented so effectual as the assurance of being 
under the government of an Almighty Ruler, whose conduct to his 
j:reatures can have no other object but their good anil wxlfare. ^ 
Above all, and independent of all, He can have no temptation to in- 
justice or partiality. Neither jealousy nor envy can dwell w^ith the 
Supreme Being. He is a. rival to none, he is an enemy to none, 
except XO' such as, by rebellion against his laws, seek enmity with 
hifti. He is equally above envying the greatest, or despising the 
meanest of his subjects. — His dispensations, it is true, are often dark 
and unaccountable to us; but we knowthe reason of this to be, that 
we see only a part of them, and are not yet able to comprehend the 
whole. This we well know^, that wx ourselves are often the , very 
worst judges of what is good or ill for us in this life. We 
die present, without due regard to consequences ; and whethi^ these 
corts^fiences are to carry the advantages we laid promised our^*lves^ 
or be pregnant with future evils, is what we cannot foresee. Expe- 
rience has taught us a thousand times, that God judges better for us. 
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than we judge for ourselves. Often have we seen that what we con- 
sidered at the time as sore disappointment, has proved in the issue 
to be a merciful providence ; and that, if what we once eagerly wished 
for had been obtained, *it would have been so tar from making us 
happy, that it would have produced our ruin. — The reflection of 
Solomon, ff^o knaweth •wkal is good for man in this life^ all the dat/s 
if his vain life^ vohich he spendcth as a shadow F * should often occur to 
every one who is given to discontent. Placed as we are, in the midst 
of so much ignorance with respect to the means of happiness, and at 
the same time under the goveniment of a wise and gracious Being, 
who alone is able to effect our happiness, acquiescence in his disposal 
of our lot, is the only disposition that becomes us as rational crea- 
tures. To fret and repine at every disappointment of our wishes, is 
to discover the temper of froward children, not of men, far less of 
Christians. Christians, amidst all their grievances, have ever these 
promises comfort them j that if they cast their care upon God^ he 
will care for thenii that out of evil, he bringeth forth good ; nay, that 
at last he shall make all things work together for good to them who love 
him. 

In the second place. In order to correct discontent, let ns attend to 
ourselves and our own state. Let us consider two tilings there ; how 
little we deserve, and how much we enjoy. As to deserving, in the 
sight of God, the great Disposer of our lot, we know thjil we have 
no claim. We are all sinners ; who are so for from having a title to 
challenge favours as our due, that we must acknowledge it to be of 
God’s mercies that we are not (Slnsumed. As to deserving from the 
world, ive are ape indeed sometimes to make high and unreasonable 
pretensions ; yet, surely, very conceited we must be, if we be not dis- 
posed to admit, that there are many of at least equal merit with us, 
whose condition in the world is no better, perhaps much worse than 
ours ; who yet make no complaints, whose discontents are not heard. 
How much splendid genius is buried in forgotten neglect and ob- 
scurity ? How much real worth and merit is driven fortli to suffer 
all the .hardships of a stormy life, while wo dwell among our ami 
people F — Look into your state, my brethren, and, before you give 
vent to peevishness, make a fair and just estimate of all the blessings 
you enjoy, in roniparison witl others. You would willingly, I know, 
exchange your condition, in part, with many. You would gladly 
have the wealth of this man ; you would have the high reputation and 
bonoiK* of anotlier ; the health perhaps, and firm vigour of a third. 
But I ask. Who is there with whom you would wish to toftal 

exchange? to forego altogetlier your present self; and to be -just 
what he is, in mind, and in body, as well as in outward estate? If 
this be .an exchange, which few, I apprehend, are willing to make^ 
logugfc this argue, that each man, on the whole, is sufficientlv pleased 
wiH^^mself; that there are, in every situation, certain comiortsf» and 
zeraB^P^unds of self-complacency and satisfaction, which oiqj^ht in 
reason to be employed as remedies against discontent? 

In the last place, Consider the state of the world around you. — • 

• Eccles. vi. 12. 
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You are not happy* You dwells you admit, amcng ymir 4 ml p€(^le» 
But tliere, say you, " How many vexatious do 1 occiisionally expe- 
rience? Sometimes distressed for want of health; sometimes dis- 
appointed in my plans, and straitened in my circumstances ; at 
other times, afflicted with domestic troubles : so, that 1 am far from 
“ being as I would wish to be.” — Pray, my brother, who is there 
that lives in every respect just as he woulil wish to live? First, find 
out such a person ; look through all conditions and nuiks, and try if 
you can discover one who will tell^ou that he has no complaint or 
uneasiness whatever, before you allow yourself to repine at your pre- 
sent situation. Do you presume to indulge discontent, merely be- 
cause you are included in the common lot; because you are not 
exempted from bearing your share of the common burden? What 
is human life to all, but a mixture of some scattered joys and plea- 
sures, with various cares and troubles ? 

You have, perhaps, set your heart on some one thing, wliich, if you 
could attain it, you insist, would put an end to all your complainls, 
and give you full contentment. — Vain man ! will no experience teach 
you wisdom ? Have not you had the same opinion betine this, of some 
other object of your desire ; and did you not find that you was de- 
ceived in the enjoyment? Will you not then at last l)c persuaded 
that all •which comelhj like all that is j)ast, is vanity P — Vanity, believe 
it, is the indelible character imprinted on all human things. As far 
as Juippiness is to be found on crath, you must look for it, not in the 
world or the things of the world, but witliin yourselves, in your 
temper, and your heart. Let the titorld change into one form or 
another as it will, it will be a vain world to the end ^ and you, to the 
cud, will be discontented. It cannot give you what you seek.* The 
sea saith, It is not in incj and the eatih sailh^ It is not in me. Silver and 
gold are to no purpose weighed fw' the price of it. The decree of the 
Almighty hath past, and cannot be reversed, that man should find 
his true contentment, under every condition, only in a good conscience 
and a w'cll-regulated mind, in a lioly life, and the hope of Heaven. r- 
Yoii call yourself a Christian. Does not tliat name import that you 
consider yourself as a ])ilgrini and a passenger on earth; related in 
jour expectations and hopes to a better world ? Are you not ashamed 
to l)etray, by your discontent, a spirit so inconsistent vrith sucli hopes 
and expectations, and at tlie time when you profess to be looking 
towards, the end of your journey, to show so much uneasiness about 
all the little circumstances of accommodation by the way? — Ljye by 
faitf), my bretliren, and you will live above this w'orld and its dis- 
couragements. Dwell with God, and with tliinp divine and immortal, 
and you shall dwell with true wisdom. You will find nothing so great 
in worldly events, os cither to elate or deject you. Resting upon a 
principle superiour to the world, you will possess your spirits in peace, 
and: will learn that great lesson of heavenly philosophy, 
state you are^ therewith to ffe content. • ^ 
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SERMON LXXIX. 

QN DRAWING NEAR TO GOD. 

[Preached at die Celebration of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper.] 

Psalm Ixxiii. 28. 

It is good for me t<f draw near to God, — 

In this psalm the pious author describes himself as suiFering a great 
conflict within his mind. His observation of the course of Providence 
did not present to him sucli an order of things as was to have been ex- 
pected from the justice and goodness of Heaven. The wicked appeared 
flourishing and triumphant, while the worthy were destitute and op- 
j)rcssed ; and much disorder and darkness seemed to prevail in the 
course of human affairs. Hence his mind fluctuated for a while 
amidst doubts and fears. His trust in the divine administration was 
oven so far shaken as to create a suspicion, tliat in vain he had cleansed 
his heart i and washed his hands in innocencji/: till at last lie went into 
the sanciuary of God^ and w^as there taught to view the state of human 
things in a juster and truer light. He then saw the vanity of tliat 
earthly prosjierily which bad men appear to enjoy ; and the happy 
issue of all things at the last to the pious and good. He saw the 
Divine presence ever surrounding them, and though with invisible 
guidance, yet with unerring hand, bringing them in the end to glory. 
His mind returned to tranquillity ; and, struck with compunction for 
his past errours, he rose into those high and meinorabbic expressions 
of devotion, which we find in the verses preceding the Text. Thou 
shalt guide me with thy counsel^ and aftetward receive me to glory. 
Whom have I in heaven hut thee ? and there is none on earth that I 
desire besides, fhee. My flesh and my heart faiteth ; hut God is the 
stfength f^^,t^i^ieart^ and my portion for ever. His fixed principle 
and the whole, he declares in the words of the Text, 

It to draw near to God ; w'ords which w'ill immediately 

occur lovyow^s particplarly suited to the solemn service in wliich w/'. 
are to4je engaged thi.s day. In discoursing from them, I shall en- 
deavour to allow what is implied in drawing near to God ; and w'hat 
reason we have, to agree with the Psalmist in judging this to be good 
for uA 

To draw near to God, is an expression of awful and mysterious 
import ; in explaining which, we have much reason to be sober and 
modest, and to guard with care against every enthusiastic excess ; 
rem(^|jj|j|ring alw'ays that, rise as iiigh as we can, an immeasurable 
andgji^i^ distance must ever remain between us and tlie Supreme 
^^i^fire are two senses in which we may be said to draw near, 
in degree as mortality admits, to God: cither by the general 
coA^oPa pious and virtuous life; or in solemn acts of immediate 
devotion. 

I. By the practice of holiness and virtue throughout the general 
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tenour of life, we may be said to draw near to God; for ft is siicli an 
approach as we can make to tlie resemblance of his moral perlec- 
tions. After the image of God, man was created. That image was 
defaced by our sin and apostacy. By a return to God and our duty, 
that image, through the intervention of our Ssivioilr, is renewed upon 
the soul ; man is said to be regenerated or born again, and is in some 
degree restored to that connexion with God which blessed his pri- 
maeval state. He who lives in the exercise of good affections, and in 
the regular discharge of the offices of virtue and piety, maintains, as 
far as hLs infirmity allows, conforinity with the nature of that perfect 
Being, w'hose benevolence, whose purity and rectitude, are conspi- 
cuous, both in his works and his ways. — Wordly and corrupt men, 
on the contrary, estrange themselves from all that is divine. They 
degrade their nature by unworthy pursuits, and are perjictually sink- 
ing ill the scale of being. By sensuality, they descend to the rank of 
the brute creation ; by malignity, envy, and other bad passions, they 
connect themselves with devils and infernal spirits. Hence they are 
said in Scripture, to bo alienated from the life of God ; to be without 
God in the world. Though, in one sense, God is ever near them, as 
he surrounds and encompasses them on all hands; yet, in a spiritual 
sense, they are farther removed from him than any distance of place 
can separate bodies from one another. — Wliercas a virtuous man, 
whose pleasure it is to do good, and his study to preserve himself 
upright and pure, is in the course of consUint approach towards celes- 
tial nature. He is the lover of ordei) the follower of that righteous- 
ness of which God is the author and inspirer. He accords wdth the 
great laws of the universe, and seconds the designs of its Almighty 
Goveniour. He is, if we may so speak, in unison with God. lienee 
piety and virtue are described in Scripture as friendship with God, 
as introducing us into his family, and rendering us memba s of his 
hoiisehoUL Strong expressions arc used on this subject by the sacred 
writers. A good man is said to dwell in God, and God in him, * If 
a man love me, says our I^ird, he ivill keep my wordft f Fqiticr 

will love him ; and we xvill come, and make our abode f 

These liigh and magnificent view’s of religion, as to 

God, may easily satisfy us how much it must i)c good Jih' m to draw 
near to God, in this sense of the expression. It is visibly the honour 
and dignity of man to resemble his Creator; and surely his chief 
happiness will be ever found to lie, where his highest dignity and ho- 
nojir are found. JVith God is the fountain t)/'life. With hirnfreside 
complete beatitude and perfection; and from him are derived all the 
portions of happiness and comfort, which are any where to be found 
among the creatures he has made. In exact proportion, therefore, 
as they approach to, or deviate from liim, must the happiness or 
misery of all rational creatures be. As light and heat flow from the 
sun as their centre, so bliss and joy flow from the 'Deity; -and #sf’ with 
our distance from that glorious luminary, darkness and cold increase ; 
so, according as by alienation of nature we are removed from God, 
ruin and misery advance iii the same degree upon the soul. 

* 1 John, ill. 24. — iv. IS. t John, xiv. 2S. 
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Now consider, my brethren, that there is one or other course which 
you must pursue. If it be not your study to draw near to God by a 
religious and virtuous life, he assured that you are departing from 
him ; for there is no middle course between sin and righteousness ; 
and let every thinking being seriously reflect what is included in this 
state of being far from Goo, and cut oiF from every kindly influence 
that descends from heaven. With shadows of pleasure, persons in 
this unhappy situation may be surrounded and amused ; but shadows 
only, and not realities, they mu&t be, as long as men have no con- 
nexion with Him who is the origin of all good. Can the stream 
continue to flow when it is cut off from the fountain ? Can the branch 
flourish when torn away from the stock which gave it nourishment? 
No more can dependent spirits be happy, when parted from all union 
with the Father of Spirits and the Fountain of Happiness. 

A good man, who is always endeavouring to draw near to God, 
lives under the smiles of the Almighty. He knows that he is under 
the protection of that God towards whom he aspires. He can look 
up to him with pleasing hope; and trust that he shall receive illumin- 
ation and aid in bis progress to perfection. His virtues may as yet 
be imperfect, and attended with many failings ; but his approach tch 
wards God is begun. The steps by which he draws near to him 
may be slow ; but that progress is commenced, which in a future state 
shall be more successfully carried on, and which shall continue to ad- 
vance through all eternity. TAey go on, says the Psalmist, Jrom 
strength to strength ; every one of them appeareth before God in ^on. * 
Hence, by a very beautiful and instructive metaphor, the path of the 
just is, described in Scripture to be as the shining lights that shincth 
more and more unto the penfect It is the dawn of a glorious 

morning, which increases by degrees to meridian splendour; and as 
the morning dawn, though dim and feeble, is nevertheless a ray of 
the same light which forms the brightness of noon-day, we are here- 
by taught to conceive, that tlie piety and virtue of good men now, is 
a degree of celestial nature already Imparted to their souls, and differs 
from its.perf^ction in a higher world, only as the twilight is inferiour 
to noon. The path of the wicked man is directly the reverse of all 
this. Dcgradea by Us vices, he is constantly declining more and 
more in a downward course. His path, instead of being as the shin- 
ing light, is the dusk of evening be^n : that darkness of the infernal 
regions to which his nature is tending increases upon him gradually, 
till the shadows of night close upon his head at last, with endless 
and impenetrable gloom. — Thus fully is verified what the Psalmist 
had asserted in the verse preceding the Text, Lot they that are far 
from thee shall perish; while his own fixed sentiment he immediately 
declaresj^itt^ it is good for me to draw near to Gorf.— I proceed, 

II. ticonsidcr the other sense in which we may be said to draw 
near tb @md ; that is, in acts of immediate devotion. 

There are two ways by which these contribute to bring us near to 
God. The first is, by their strengthening in the soul that power of 
vital godliness and virtue, in which consists our chief resemblance tp 
• Fsalin Issxi?. 7. t Pnw. i?. IS. 
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Gocl : for it is never to be forgotten, that all our devotidfial exercises 
are subservient to this great end. Herein consists their wliole virtue 
and efficacy, that they purify and improve the soul, raise it above low 
passions, and thereby promote the elevation of the human nature 
towards the divine. NVhen they arc considered* merely as external 
services which we are obliged to perform, but to which we address 
ourselves with cold and backward hearts ; or when the glow of af- 
fection which they excite is merely momentary and soon forgotten, 
they cannot be held to have any in^ence in bringing us near to God. 
It is only when they are the service of the heart, when they are the 
genuine voice of tlie soul to God, when they serve to kindle those 
sacred aspirations which continue to breathe throughout tlie rest of 
life, that they assist us in rising towards heaven, and alliance with 
Gfod. 

When our acts of devotion are of this nature, they form the other 
sense in which the words of the Text are to be understood. We 
therein dra'n) near to God^ as we enter into the most immediate inter- 
course witli him, which the nature of our state admits. In one sense, 
we cannot be said to be nearer to God at any one time than another ; 
as at all times his presence equally surrounds us ; in the fields, as in 
the temple; in the midst of the world, as much as in the retirement 
of the closet. But when with serious and devout affections we ad- 
dress ourselves to God, in prayer, and praise, and solemn worship, 
we then bring home that Divine Presence to our feelings, and form- 
ally place ourselves in it. We may then be truly said to draw near to 
Gods approaching to him through a great Mediator and Intercessor ; 
sending up those prayers to which we are encourag(?d to believe that 
the Almighty is lending a gracious ear ; resigning ourselves \o his 
conduct, and offering up our souls to him; exercising, in short, all 
those acts of faith, love, and trust, which become dependent creatures 
towards their Sovereign and Father. 

This intellectual correspondence of the heart with our Maker and 
Redeemer, is termed, in the language of divines, coinmuiiidh with 
God. And, if there be truth in religion at all ; if a Supreme Being 
exist, who is in any degree accessible to his creatures, and who is 
tjracioiis to the good, it must be admitted to have a foundation in 
re^on and truth. ITiere must be just ground to think, that the wor- 
ship of pure and holy hearts is acceptable to him ; and the Gospel 
gives us full reason to believe, that the energy of his spirit is con- 
cerned in stirring up within them the sentiments of devotion. ^ 

At the same tune it is incumbent on me to warn you, that the 
satisfaction which on such occasions we feel, must not be grounded 
merely on a belief which we allow ourselves to entertain, of some 
communication which we had received directly from God. In the 
warm and transporting moments of devotion, there is always a hazard 
of our mistaking the exalted efforts of our own imagination, for su- 
pernatural impressions from Heaven. It is much iafer to judge of 
the acceptance of our services, by an inference which we can war- 
rantably draw from the state of our hearts and life, compared to 
God’s written word. To the law and the testimony we must always 
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have recouftc in judging of our state; and then only the testimony 
of God's spirit witfiessetA with our spirits that we are the children of 
God, when we can discern in ourselves those declared Jhiits of the 
Spirit^ which are love^ jhy^ peace^ long^^si^ffhnng^ gentleness^ got^nessj 
failh^ mechiess^ temperance, * 

Carrying along with us this caution, it will be found tha#, on many 
accounts, it will be good for us to draw near to God in exercises of 
solemn devotion. 

First, It is evidently good for ns, to discharge those duties of wor- 
ship, and to give proof of those pious aficetions, which are unques- 
tionably due from us to our Heavenly Father. If we be wanting in 
these, we are clearly deficient in one essential part of religion. Mo- 
rality without piety, constitutes a very imperfect character. It is 
neither stable in its foundation, nor universal in its influence ; and 
gives us no ground to look for the rewards of those, whose prayets, 
together with their alms, come up in memorial before God. 

Hut, besides the obligations from duty which wc are laid under to 
such religious exercises, it can clearly be shown, that they are in 
themselves good for us, on account of the improvement, the satisfac- 
tion, and comfort, they enable us to enjoy, in a devout elevation of 
the heart towards God and celestial objects. 

When we reflect on the languor that attends the ordinary circula- 
tion of the little occupations of life ; on the insipidity of many of its 
amusements; and the depression of spirits that follows after them; 
we cannot but be sensible that occasional intercourse with God and 
divine things, must furnish a comfortable relief to the mind. It is 
not, indeed, an intercourse for which we are at all times equal, but 
neither was the human mind formed to j^ovel at all times among 
low cares and objects. It has a demand for something higher and 
greater, than what the common round of the world affords. Hence 
the extravagant and eccentric pursuits into which wc sometimes de- 
viate. ■ We attempt some higher bliss, than what we find here. But 
tfie attempt which is imide by folly, can only be successfully exe- 
cuted by a wise and good man, in the elevation of his soul towards 
God. Some, indeed, are sunk so low in worldly gratifications, that 
nothing has any relkh with them, but what either breathes the sir 
of giddy dissipation, or tastes of the impure stream of sensual plea- 
sure. But tliis vitiated taste, contracted by long corrupt habits, is 
unnatural in itself^ and by proper discipline can be corrected and 
reformed. Let the mind be restored to its sound arid natural state, . 
and its relish for what is more great and noble will return. 

Besides the imperfection and emptiness of the ordinary pleasures 
of tlie world, many pains and distresses arc always mingled with 
them. No more efiectual relief from them can be found, than that 
which may be enjoyed in drawing near to. God. Passions corrode 
■^the mind. Cares and anxieties fester in it. We are fretted by the 
(ingratitude of friends ; soured by the calumnies of enemies ; harassed 
^ith the competition of rivals. The very bustle and agitation of the 
.world wear out and oppress the mind that longs for tranquillity. 

• Gal. T. 32 , 33 . 
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In religious retirement, and in those exercises of devotiowUiat bring 
’ us near to- God, we attain a pleasing region of calm and repose. 
There, worldly passions are silent ; worldly cares are hushed and 
forgotten. The mind retires «as witliin itself ; and remains alone 
with God. It is only as afar off that the noise and disturbance of 
the world is heard, like the sound of a distant tumult 

By the perplexity of our worldly concerns, we may have been 
involved in trouble. By the death of our dearest friends, we may 
have been overwhelmed with sorrow. By the situation of public 
affairs, wfe may be alarmed with daiigers that threaten our country. 
In all such situations, is tliere any consolation equal to that which 
tlie devout man enjoys in drawing near to God ? He looks uj) to a 
Father and a Friend, in w'hom he can place his trust in every time 
of need. He hears a voice issuing from the divine sanctuary, which 
says. Call upon me in the day of' trouble^ and I mil deliver thee. Fear 
not^ for I am mth thee be not dwnayed^ for I am thy God, Com- 
forted by such words, his mind regains tranquillity. Resting on the 
hope that the God whom he serves will never forsake him, he can 
disini.ss from his thoughts the fears, the troubles, and wickedness of 
men, and compose his spirit to dw'eli among celestial things. Look- 
ing up to that blessed world where he expects to find his repose, he 
beholds no objects but what he can contemplate with delight, as 
great, peaceful, and serene. There, he beholds none of the agi- 
tations and turmoils of men; no tumults, nor factions, nor wars; no 
friends, who die and leave us ; no ambitious men, who aspire to 
oppress ; nor violent men, who attempt to destroy ; nor fraudulent 
brethren, who, with a smiling countenance, cheat and deceive. In 
perfect contrast to the confusion of the earth, he beholds all tinngs 
above, proceeding in the same perfect order with the lieavenly bodies, 
which move in their orbs with smooth and steady course. He sees 
the river of life flowing continually from before the throne of God ; 
and diifusing, among the blessed inhabitants, qfjat/y md flea-^ 
surcs for eoeiinore. • 

From such devout contemplations and hopes arose that great de- 
light which holy men of ancient times describe themselves to have 
felt in drawing near to God, and which they have expressed in 
laitguagc so vivid and glowing. Blessed^' 0 lAi'd^ is the man *mhom 
thoti c/iooses/i and earnest to ajyp'oach unto thee; that he may diveli in 
thy courts^ and be satL^ed. mth the goodness of thy houses and of' thy 
hx)ly place, — O God, thou art nnj God, early mil I seek thee. Because 
thy liivhig kindness is better than life, my lips shall praise thee, I mil 
lift up my hands in thy name. My soul shall be satisfed as mth marram 
and fatness ; and my mouth shaU praise thee mth joyfd lips, mhen I 
remember thee upon my bed, and meditate an thee in the night uoatekes, 
— Whom have I in heaven, but thee ? and thet'e is none tq)on earth that I 
desire, besides thee, * When such language lus this exjn’esses the native 
sentiments of our hearts, we join ourselves in some measure to 
the imgelical choir above, and anticipate the employments of the 
blessed. 

* Pdalm Ixv. 4. •— Ixin. 1. 3—6. Lixiii. 25. 
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Some may perhaps imagine, that what has been said of the imports 
aiicc and tlie advantages of drawb^ near to God^ approaches, in some 
degree, to mysticism and enthusiasm. I admit, that if religion were 
represented as consisting wholly of internal devout emotions, tlie re- 
presentation of it would be imperfect and false. It is designed to be 
an active principle, regulating the conduct of life, and exqrting itself 
in good works. But very ignorant he must be of human nature, who 
perceives not, that, in order to produce such effects, it is of higli im- 
portance to engage the affections and the heart on the side of virtue. 
It is not by reasonings addressM solely to the understanding, that 
men's characters are formed, or their general conduct actuated. If 
you wish to work any considerable effect on their life, you must 
bring over the affections and inclinations to your side. You must 
not only show them what is right and true, but make them feel 
what is desirable and good. If you attempt to make religion so 
very calm and rational, as to exclude from it all warmth of senti- 
ment, all affectionate and devotional feelings, you will leave it in 
possession of small influence on conduct. My w?, give me thy hearty 
is the voice of God ; and the voice of reason is, that, according as the 
heart is affected and disposed, such will be the genei’al diameter 
and conduct. 

The application of the whole subject to the holy sacrament, which 
we are now to celebrate, is natural and obvious. No more solemn 
opportunity can be afforded us of drawing near to God, than what 
we there enjoy. All that is encourx^ing and comforting in Christian 
faith is set before us, in this most effectual proof of God's mercy to 
mankind, giving up his Son to the death as a sacrifice for our sins. 
In celebrating the memorial of this great event, we arc placed as 
under the immediate brightness of heavenly light, and under the 
warmest ray of Divine love. If there be any consolatim in Ch'istj 
any fellxmMp of the Spirit^ any pleasing hope of eternal life and joy, 
it ought on such an occasion to be drawn forth, and deeply felt. Let 
ns endeavour to kindle, at the altar of the Lord, that sacred fire, 
which shall continue to diffuse its vivifying influence over our hearts, 
when we go abroad into the world, and mingle again in the ordinary 
concerns of life. We are now to draw near to God. Let us draw 
near to him as our*Fathor; but with that reverence and humWity 
which becomes us on approaching to a Father who is in Heavai. Let 
us draw near through that great Mediator, by whose merits and in- 
ter/*.ession alone our services find acceptance at tlie Divine throne. 
No man cometh unto the Father but through him ; and none who epmeth^ 
unto God by him^ will be cast out. 
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SERMON LXXX. 

ON WISDOM IN RELIGIOUS CONDUCT. 

Psalm ci. 2. 

I will behave myself wisely in a perfect way. 

JVrsDOMy says Solomoii) cxcdleih folly^ as far as light excclleth 
darkness. * In our present slate, tlieit is no situation in whicli we can, 
consistently w^ith safety to ourselves, act thoughtlessly and at randonu 
In whtitever enterprise we engage, consideration and prudent thought 
arc requisite to bring it to a good issue. On every occasion, there is 
a right and a wrong in conduct ; there is one line of action which is 
likely to terminate according as w'e wish ; and another which, for 
certain, will land us in disappoinlineiit. If^ in the ordinary trans* 
actions of life, we cannot prosper without a due exercise of wisdom 
and prudence, a higher degree of it is certainly necessary in those 
inoinentous parts of conduct which regard our everlasting welfare. 

It is indeed confessed, that in religious conduct the luiidamental 
and most important lU'ticle is sincerity of lieart, and goodness of in* 
Icntion. At the same time, let tlie intentions be ever so pure and 
sincere, tliey will be in hazard of falling into some w'rong direction, 
unless they be properly guided by wisdom. Too many instances 
have appeared, of persons, w*ho, setting out in life with fair and vir- 
tuous purposes, have been so far bew^ildered by mistaken forms of 
goodness, as to be betrayed, first into errours, and then into vices 
and crimes. In order to act our parts with propriety and steadiness, 
there must be a due proportion of light in the understanding, as well 
as of warm til and goodness in the heart. The Psalmist was sensible 
of til is when he declares in the Text his resolution, of not only walk^ 
ing in a perfect^ or upright, way^ but of behaving himself wisely in that 
perfect way. Of the wisdom or prudence which is necessary to guide 
and su)))K)rt virtue, I purpose to treat in this Discourse. I shall a&- 
venture, with great plainness and simplicity of language, to propose 
some practical rules and directions for that purpose ; which may be 
<)f service to persons who, with good dispositicuis and intentions, are 
beginning the career of life; and which may, perhaps, deserve at- 
tention from persons in every period of age. — I begin by observing, 

I. That it is most necessary to lay dpwn principles on whicli we arc 
to form our general conduct. If we set out without principles t/f any 
kincl, there can be no regular plan of life, nor any firmness in conduct. 
No person can know where they are to find us ; nor on what beha- 
viour of ours they are to depend. If the principles which we pitch 
upon for determining our course be of a variable nature;, such, for 
instance, as popular opinion, reputation, or worldly inleresi; as these 
are often shilling and changing, they can impart no steadiness or con- 
sistency to conduct. Other principles there arc, which some aflect 
to adopt, founded on a sense of honour, on the beauty and excellency 

* Eccics. ii. 13, 
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of virtue, and the dignity of human nature. But, however fair tliese 
may be in appearance, they will be found ineffectual in many, trying 
situations ; unable to repress the violence of contending passions, or 
to support the heart under many discouragements and sorrows. 

The only sure principles we can lay down for regulating our con- 
duct, must be founded on the Christian religion, taken in its whole 
compass ; not confined to the exercises of devotion, nor to the mere 
morality of social behaviour; but extending to the whole direction of 
our conduct towards God and towards man. The foundation, is to 
be laid in faith in Christ as the Saviour of the world, through whose 
merits only we can look for final acceptance with God. We must 
evince the sincerity of our faith by good works ; that b, by a faithful 
discharge of all the duties incumbent upon us in our several stations 
of life : continually looking up to Divine grace for assistance in the 
part assigned us to act; and trusting to that recompence of our pre- 
sent labours, which is promised to the virtuous in a future and better 
world. — Supposing, that, having laid the foundation in such prin- 
ciples, we set forth to act a worthy and virtuous part ; resolved that, 
whatever may befal us, till we dic^ we will not remove our integrity from 
w ; that our hearts shall mt reproach us so long as we live. * I pro- 
ceed to advise, 

II. That we begin with reforming whatever has been wrong in 
our former behaviour. This counsel is the more important, because 
too many, in their endeavours towards reformation, begin with attempt- 
ing some'^of the highest virtues, or aspiring to the most sublime per- 
formances of devotion, while they suffer their former accustomed evil 
habits to remain just as they were. This, I apprehend, is beginning 
Atth^ wrong end. We must first, as tlie Prophet has exhorted, 
away the evil of our doir^s from before Gud*s eyes ; we must cease to 
do eoili before we leant to do All attempts at reformation of 

manners are vain, where this is not studied. Let us remember, that 
as long as the weeds and tai’es arc allowed to remain in the ground, 
the soil is vitiated by their roots spreading deep and wide; and no 
good grain will have room to spring up. — Every man who inspects 
his own character, may le^^n tliat there are certain failings, to which, 
from constitution, circumstances, or long habit, he is prone ; termed 
in Scripture the sins ifiat most easily beset ns. To discover these, mugt 
be his first care ; and his fij purpose, if he in truth wishes to become 
a good man, must be gradually to <dicck, and finally to extir][)ate 
them, of whatever nature they are ; whether, perhaps, habits of in- 
temperance, unlawful indulgences of ple;isure, indirect methods of 
acejuiring gain, or propensions to malice, resentment, or eiivv. ' To 
overcome £osc evils when they have become inveterate, to pluck up 
those th^^s by the roots, is perhaps the most difficult part of re- 
formatiott^d therefore what wq are generally the most backward to 
undertake.* At the smne time it is certain, that as long as, by tliis 
tender indulgence to favourite vices, men remain in a divided state 
between good resolutions and evil habits, they arc so far from behav- 
ing wisely in a perfect way^ that they can scarcely be accounted to 
* Job, xxvii. 5, 6. f Isaiah, i. 16, 17. 
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have entered on that perfect ways irresolution will be spread over tlieir 
conduct, and incoherence wdll mark their character. — In order to facili- 
tate so necessary a step in the progress towards virtue, let me advise you, 
111. To sliut up, as much as possible, the avenues w'hich lead to 
the return of former evil habits. Here is required that exercise of 
vigilance, self-distrust, and self-denial, which is so otleii recommended 
to us in Scripture. Tliere is always some one side on which each of 
us is more vulnerable tlian on another. There are places, there are 
times, there are circumstances, which every man who knows any 
thing of himself at all, must know will prove the occasions of calling 
forth his latent frailties, and bringing him into some fatal snare. 
Then ought that cuutioTi of the Apostle to sound in his ears ; Let 
him that thinkeih he standeth^ take heed lest he Jail. * Let him not 
only walk circumspectly^ but rather altogether fly the dangerous 
ground ; aware of the viper which lurks under the grass, ready to 
sting. Ilut presumption to flatter ourselves, and to think that we are 
able to withstand every danger, is a weakness inherent in man. It is 
on a moderate and humble estimation of our abilities, that wisdom 
directs us to form our conduct. As in civil and political life, he who 
believes himself equal to every task, and on all occasions comes for- 
ward with rash audacity, is likely to meet witli many a humiliation 
and repulse ; so, in moral behaviour, he who, trusting to the strength 
of his virtuous resolutions, exposes himself inconsiderately to every 
occasion of temptation, is sure of being often betrayed into evil. 

All the various and dangerous avenues to vice, with ilhich, in 
great cities especially, modern life abounds, it cannot be expected 
that I am here to point out. Wealth, luxury, and idleness, are the 
great iiourishers of every frailty ; the gi-eat Ibmenters of every bad 
inclination and passion. To the children of Idleness, the haunts of 
Dissipation open many a wide and inviting gate by night and by 
day. When within those gates they carelessly enter, surrounded 
with loose companions, how often does it happen, that fi'om the halls 
of pleasure and houses of gaming, they come forth, as from cavern^s 
of destruction, overwhelmed with losses and miseries, and pining with 
bitter remorse ? — Much docs it concern every one who se^s to 
walk wisely in a pei'fect way^ to be particularly guarded in the choice 
df his associates and companions. How often among the gay and 
the giddy will ^je meet with those who smile and betray ! He only 
who walketh with wise men shall be wise ; while the companion qj' fools 
shall be destroyed.^ Observe tlic attention which, in the verses im- 
mediately following the Text, King David declares himself to liave 
given to this rule of conduct ; 1 will set no wicked iking before mine 
eyes; I will not know a wicked person. Mine eyes shall be on the 
Jaithfid of the land. He that worketh deceit shall not dwell within my 
house. He that telleth lies^ shall not tarry in my pt esence. Such was 
the wisdom that assisted him to continue in a perfect way. — This 
wisdom requires farther, 

IV. That consistency and uniformity be preserved in character ; 
that not by pieces and corners only we study goodness, but that we 
* 1 Cor. X. 12. t Prov. xiii. 20. 
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carry one Ifine of regular virtue through our wliole conduct. With- 
out this extensive regulation of behaviour, we con never Hold on 
successfully iii a perfect way. Almost all men, even the loose and 
profligate, lay claim to 'some one virtue or other, and value them* 
selves on some good moral disposition, which they boast of possess- 
ing. It is in vain, therefoi e, that we rest our character on one or a 
few estimable qualities, which we imagine ourselves to possess in a 
high degree, while in other points of virtue we are relaxed and 
deficient. True virtue must fbym one complete and entire system. 
All its poi'ts arc connected; piety with morality, charity with justice, 
benevolence with temperance and fortitude. If any of these parts 
be wanting, the fabric becomes disjointed ; the adverse parts of cha- 
racter correspond not to each other, nor form into one whole. It is 
only wlicn we have respect unto all God*s commandments^ as the 
Psalmist speaks, that we have reason 7iot to he ashamed. 

The apologyTor many of those breaches of consistency is alw'ays at 
hand, that the transgression is small, and can easily be repaired on a 
future occasion ; and small sins, wc imagine, may be compensated 
by great and distinguished virtues. But no seduction is more dan- 
gerous, than this distinction which men are so ready to make between 
great and small sins. Nothing is more difficult, than to draw the 
line of this distinctioif with any warrantable precision. Wlicrever 
inclination gives a strong bias to any indulgence, we may be assured 
that we $hall be always misled in measuring the quantity of guilt. 
No sin is to be accounted small, by which the dictate of conscience 
is counteracted, and its authority is weakened and impaired. It may 
soon draw consequences after it, which will affect our whole conduct. 
Supposing the matter of these transgressions to be ever so small in 
its own nature, yet the moral characters of men become stained and 
bloated by their frequent accumulations ; just as many small ulcers, 
when allowed to form and spread, will grow by degrees into a great 
disease. — At the same time, when I thus advise yt)u to study entire 
atid consistent virtue, and to guard strictly against small transgres- 
sions, let me wrarn you, 

V. Against umiecessary austerity, as forming any part of religious 
wisdom. This is the meaning of the precept of Solomon, Be not 
rig^hteous ofoermuch ; ^eithet' make thpsel/' (jver^udse ; xohy shoidikst thm 
destroy thyself? * Too strict imd scrupulous, indeed, vre cannot be in 
our adherence to what is matter of ch^ar duty. Every dictate of 
conscience is to be held sacred, and to be obeyed without reserve. 
But wisdom requires that wc study to have conscience properly •en- 
lightened with respect to what really belongs to duty, or infers sin. 
We must distinguish with care tlic everlasting commandments of 
God, from the superstitious fancies and dictates of men. We must 
never overload conscience with what is frivolous and unnecessary, 
nor exhaust on trifles, that zeal which ought to be reserved for the 
weightier matters of the law. In all ages, it has been the great clia- 
racteristic of false pretenders to piety and religion, to arrogate to 
themselves micoimnon sanctity, by affected strictness and severity of 

* Ecclcs. vH. l(j. 
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manners ; paving tithes, like the Pharisees of old, of min|, anise, and 
cuimnin, while they overlook righteousness, judgment, and mercy. 
That religion which is connected with true wisdom leads to a very 
different spirit. It will teach us to be neither rigid iu trifles, nor 
relaxed in essentials; not to aim at impracticable heights, nor to fall 
below the standard of attainable duty ; never to make ostentation of 
our righteousness, nor to set ourselves up as patterns and standard? 
to others, but to be gentle and unassuming; without harshness in 
our miumers, or severity in our censures, w^hen others depart in some 
particulars from our mode of thinkibg on religious subjects. 

At the same time, we are to remember that, in order to avoid 
austerity, it by no means follows tliat we should run into an un- 
limited compliance with the manners of others around us. lliis is a 
danger to which they are often exposed, whose tempers are mild, 
and whose manners are condescending. In that mixed and various 
intercourse, which the present state of society forces upon us, few 
things, indeed, are more difficult, than to ascertain the precise degree 
of compliance with the world which virtue allows. To preserve a 
just medium between a formal austerity on the one hand, and that 
weak ajul tame facility on the other, wliich betrays inoii into many 
vices, is one of the most important and arduous exercises of religious 
wisdom. A manly steadiness of conduct is the object which we are 
always to keep in view ; studying to unite gentleness of manners with 
firmness of pi'inciple, siifable behaviour with untainted integrity. 

VL In order to walk wisely in a i)erfcct way, it is of importance 
that we study pro[)riety in our actions and general behaviour. Tliere 
arc few precise rules of conduct that can be applied alike to all men. 
In some of llic fundamental virtues, indeed, no ^circumstances can 
admit the least variation. There arc no situations, for instance, in 
which truth, justice, and humanity, are not required equally from all. 
But, in a great number of the duties of life, the manner of discharg- 
ing them must vary, according to the different ages, characters, and 
fortunes of men. To suit our behaviour to each of these ; to judge 
of the conduct which is most decent and becoming in our situation, is 
a material part of wisdom. Without this attention to propriety, vir- 
tue will lose much of its grace and efficacy ; nay, good dispositions 
may degenerate into mere weaknesses amk follies, nie behaviour, 
for iiisUince, which would be engaging in youth, is unsuitable to ad- 
vanced years. What is innocent gaiety in the one, becomes culpable 
levity ill the other ; and to assume in youth that authority and digr 
,nity to which yeai*s only give any title, is impertinent affectation, in 
like nuuiner, to the dificrent ranks of men in society, tlierc belongs a 
different strain of manners. Whatever is either above or below that 
line of life in which Providence has placed us, hurts every impartial 
observer, and suits not the propi’iety of virtue. What is proper dig- 
nity in one station, may, in another, be presumptuous arrogance ; and 
whUe suitable dependence belongs to those of inferiour rank, it ought 
not to sink into a degrading seiTility. With a change in the situa- 
tion of our fortunes, our duties obviously change. What was com- 
mendable frugality in one condition, may become sordid parsimony 

B n 4 
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As our estate rises ; and the generosity required of tlie affluent, turns 
into extravagance and injustice when our circumstances are impaired. 
— In all those attentions to propriety, some regard will, of course, 
be had to the opinions wjbich the world forms of us. No man has a 
title to despise altogether what the world thinks, and what it expects 
from him. But thi^ regard to the sentiments of others, must never 
go so far as to encroach on what a man’s own conscience tells him, it 
is his duty either to do, or to forbear doing. In the scale by which 
we measure the propriety of our conduct, the opinion of the world 
must never be the preponderating weight. — Let me recommend, 

VII. I'he observance of order and regularity in the whole of con- 
duct. * Tliis may, at first appetirance, seem an article of inferiour 
importance, and hardly deserving to be ranked among moral duties. 
But I am persuaded that it is more nearly connected widi virtue, 
than many persons imagine ; and that it maintains an important place 
in that wisdom which directs a perfect way. If ever you mean to 
carry a consistent line of virtue throughout your conduct, you must 
allot to every transaction its place and its season. Hurry and tumult, 
disorder and confusion, are both the characteristics of vice and the 
parents of it. Let your time be regularly distributed, and. all your 
affairs be arranged with propriety, in method and train. Thus, and 
thus only, can you be masters of yourselves ; your time and your 
life will be your own ; and what is serious and important, will not be 
justled out of its place, by that crowd of inferiour cares, which are 
for ever pressing on the disorderly, and frustrating the })laus which 
they had formed for the wise and proper regulation of life. — Con- 
sider too, that, if order be not studied, there can be no }>fiident 
economy in the management of your fortune and worldly affairs ; sind 
economy, be assured, is a great guardian of all the private and do- 
mestic virtues. When order and economy are neglected, you are 
in hazard of being first involved in distresses, and then inveigled into 
crimes ; whereas, under the direction of regular conc^uct, both your 
worldly and your religious concerns will be more in the course of 
prospering. — I have now only to add, 

VIII. That we should give attention to all the auxiliary means 

which religion offers for assisting and guiding us to walk wisely in a 
perfect way. These open a large field to the care of every good man. , 
We must always remember, :hat virtue is not a plant which will 
spontaneous!} grow up and flourish in the human heart, soil 

is far from being so favourable to it; many shoots of an adverse na- 
ture ar^. ever springing up, and much prcp:tration and culture are 
required for cherishing the good seed, and raising it to full maturity^ 
— Among the means for this purpose, let me first mention the seri- 
ous reading of the Holy Scripture. That sacred book, as the stand- 
ard of our belief and practice, claims, on every account, our frequent 
perusal. Ip the New Testament, the brightest display of our Lord’s 
energetic example, joined with his simple, afifecting, and instructive 
discourses, illustrated by the writings of his inspired followers ; in 
ttie Old Testament, the variety of matter, the ardent glow of devotion 

* Vide on this subject Serm. XVI. 
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in some parts, and themj^stcrious sublimity of others; conspire to 
affect the mind with serious and solemn emotions. Passages im* 
pressed on the memory from those sacred volumes, have often, from 
tlieir recurrence, had a happy effect In our eoi'Iy years, most of us 
were accustomed to look with respect upon those^ venerable records; 
and woe be to them, who, looking back upon the days of their fa- 
ther’s house, can trample with scorn on the memory of those, whose 
pious cares were employed in forming them to good principles, and 
teaching them to reverence the word of God ! — Let me next recom- 
mend a serious regard to all the established means of religious in- 
struction ; such as, attending regularly the preaching of the word, 
partaking frequently of the holy sacrament, and preserving a sacred 
reverence for the Lord’s day. Whenever all regard to the Lord’s 
day becomes abolished ; when on it we are allowed to mingle witliout 
any distinction in our common affairs, and even in our ordinary di- 
versions and amusements, w'e may account this a certain symptom of 
declining virtue, and of approaching general immorality. We have 
beheld in a neighbouring kingdom, how fatally it proved tlie fore- 
runner of an entire dissolution both of moral and civil orJer in society. 
Whatever disregard certain modern refiners of morality may attempt 
to throw on all the instituted means of public religion, assui'edly they 
must, in their lowest view, be considered as the outguards and fences 
of virtuous conduct; and, even in this view, must deserve the esteem 
and resi)ect of all good men. We know, and are often enough told, 
that the form of godliness may subsist without the parocr of it. But 
depend upon it, wherever the fnin if godliness is entirely gone, the 
ruin of ffs pemer is not far off. Whoever has studied tlie human 
mind, may soon be satisfied of this truth. • 

Besides attention to the public means of religious improvement, 
much will depend on our own private exercises of devotion and seri- 
ous thought Prayer, in particular, operates to our high advantage, 
both by the immediate assistance which we may hope it will procure 
from Him who is the autlior atid inspirer of virtue, and by its nali^ 
influence in softening, purifying, and exalting the heart. In vain 
would he attempt to behave himself wisely in a perfect way, who looks 
not frec^uently up to God for grace and aid ; and who would pre- 
sifmptuously attempt to separate moral virtue from devotion, its 
natural anil original ally. Besides the exercises of religious worship, 
both public and private, seasonable returns of retirement from the 
world, of calm recollection and serious thought, are most important 
aiixijiarics to virtue. He who is witliout intermission engaged in the 
bustle of society and worldly occupation, becomes incapable of exer- 
cising that disci})line over himself, and giving that attention to his 
temper and character, which virtue requires. Commune •with yofur 
own hearts on your bedj and be still. Cffer the sacrifices if righteous^ 
7iess^ and pul your trust in the Lard. * 

By the observance of such rules and maxims as have been nowpoint 
ed out, it may be hoped that, through divine grace, we may be enabled 
to behave ourselves msely in a perfect voay^ until, in the end, we receive 

* Psalm in 4, 5. 
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the reward\>f such behaviour. The wisdom here spoken of^ as con- 
joined with virtue, is that msdom Ji-om abaoe^ which is appointed by 
God to enlighten and guide the course of integrity. It opens to us 
that path of the which is now as the shining lights and which will 

shine more and more until the perfect day* 


SEIlMaN LXXXL 

ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL, AND A FUTURE STATE. 

2 CoR. V. 1. 

JFbr *me knouo^ that if our earthly home of this tabernacle Wefv dissolved^ 
we have a building cfGod^ an house not made with hands^ eternal in 
the heavens* 

This passage presents to us in one view the nature of our present 
earthly state, and the future object of the Christianas hope. Tlie style 
is figurative; but the figures employed are both obvious and expres- 
sive. The body is represented as a liousc inhabited by the soul, or 
the thinking part of man. But it is an earthly home, a tabernacle 
erected only for passing accommodation, and to he dissolved; to which 
is to succeed the future dwelling of the just in a building of God, an 
home not made with hands, eternal in the heavens. Here then are 
three gresi objects presented to our consideration. First, the nature 
of our present condition. Secondly, that succeeding state which is 
die object of good men^s hope. Thirdly, the certain foundation of 
their hope; we hum, that if our earthly house be dissolved, we have a 
building of God* 

I. The Text gives a full description of our present embodied state ; 
as an eartidy home, an earthly home of this tabernacle, and a taber-> 
made which is to be dissolved. 

We dwell in an carthiii home* Within this cottage of earth is 
lodged that spiritual, imini^rtal substance, into which God breathed 
the breath of life. So we arc elsewhere said in Scripture, to have 
om* foundation in the dust, and to dwell in homes (f clay. During its 
continuance in this humble abode, the soul may be justly considered 
as confined and imprisoned. It is restrained from the full exertion 
of ils powers by many obstructions. It can perceive and act only by 
very imperfect organs. It looks abroad os through the windows of 
the senses ; and beholds truth as through a glass darkly. It is oeset 
with a numerous t^in of temptations to evil, which arise from bodily 
appetites^ It is .Obliged to sympathize with the body in its wants ; 
and is disprcsscd with infirmities not its own. For it suffers from the 
frailty of those materials of which its earthly house is compacted. It 
languishes and droops, along with the body; is wounded by its 
pains ; and the slightest discomposure of boaily organs is sufficient 
to derange some of the highest operations of the^ipul. 

All Uicse circumstances bear die marks of a "fallen and degraded 
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state of human nature. The mansion in which the sAil is lodged 
corresponds so little with the powers and capacities of a rational im- 
mortal spirit, as gives us reason to think that the souls of good men 
were not designed to remain always thus confined. Such a state was 
calculated for answering die ends proposed by our condition of trial 
and probation in tins life ; but was not intended to be lasting and 
final. Accordingly the Apostle, in his description, calls it the earthly 
house of this tabernacle; alluding to a w'ayfaring or sojourning stsite, 
where tabernacles or tents arc occasionally erected for the accommo- 
dation of passengers. Tlie same metaphor is here made use 
which is employed in several other passages of Scripture, whore we 
are said to be strangers and sojourners on earth before God^ as 'were all 
mr fathers. This earth may be compared to a wide field spread 
with tents, where troops of pilgrims appear in succession and pass 
away. They enter for a little into the tents prepared for them ; and 
remain there to undergo their a))pointcd probation. When that is 
finished, their tents are taken down, and tiiey retire, to make way for 
others, who come forward in their allotted order. Thus one gener- 
aiion passeth away^ and another generation cometh ; and the earthly 
house is to all no other than the house (f their pi Igrmage. • 

Tlie earthy house of this tabetmacle^ the Apostle, proceeding in his 
description, tells us, is to be dissolved. Close as the union between 
the soul and body now appears to be, it is no more than a temporary 
union. It subsists only during the continuance of a tabernacle of 
dust, which, by its nature, is tending towards ruin. The dust must 
soon return to the dust^ and the spirit to God who gave iti — The dis- 
solution of the earthly house of this tabei'uaclc is‘ an event full of 
dismay to wicked men. Beyond tliat period they see nothing but a 
dark unknown, which, as far as they can discern, is peopled w'ith ob- 
jects full of terrour ; even to the just, this dissolution is a serious and 
awful event. Providence has wisely appointed that, burdened as our 
present state is with various ills and frailties, we should, however, be 
naturally attached to it. Its final close is always attended witli 
several melancholy ideas. — Thou who now ilourishest most in health 
and strength, must then have thy head laid low. From thy closing 
eyes the light of the sun shall disappear for ever. That light shall 
continue to shine, the seasons to return, add the eartli to flourish ; 
but to thee no more, separated from the dwellings of men, and cut 
off from all thou wert accustomed to love, as though thou hadst 
never been. — Such is the fate of man considered merely as iporUil ; 
as dwelling in an earthly house which is about to be dissolvea. 'Flic 
consolatory corrective of those humbling ide^, the ray that is to 
dissipate this gloom, we behold in the subseqiS|^t part of flic Text ; 
that when tliis earthly house is dissolved, tlief^' is prepared for the 
righteous a building cf God^ an house not made with hands. But, 
before proceeding to this part of the subject, let us pause for a little, 
and make some reficctions on what has been already said. 

Let the distinction between the soul and the body, which is so 
clearly marked^ the Text, be deeply imprinted on our minds. Few 

* Psalm cxix. 54. 
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things in rellj^on or morals are entitled to make a stronger impres- 
sion than this distinction ; and yet, with the bulk of men, the im- 
pression it makes appears to be slight. They seem to think and act 
as if they consisted of no more than mere flesh and blood, and had 
no ether conceits than what respect their embodied state. If their 
health be firm, if their senses be gratified, and their appetites in« 
dulged, all is well with them. Is not this to forget that the body is 
no more than an earthly house^ or tabernacle of the soul ? The soul, 
that Uiinking part which they feel^wilhin them, and which it is im- 
possible for them to confound with their flesh or their bones, is cer- 
tainly far nobler than the tenement of clay which it inhabits. The 
soul is the principle of all life, and knowledge, and action. The body 
is no more than its instrument, or organ ; and as much nobler as is 
tlie part which belongs to him who employs an instrument, than to 
the instrument which is employed, so much is the soul of greater 
dignity than the body. The one is only a frail and perishable ma- 
chine; the otlier survives its ruin, and lives for ever. — During the 
time that the union continues between those two very diflerent parts 
of our frame, I by no means sa}*, that it is incumbent upon us to dis- 
rcgoi'd all that relates to the body. It is not possible, nor, though 
it were possible, would it be requisite or fit, for man to act as if he 
were pure immaterial spirit. This is what the condition and laws of 
our nature permit not.— But must not the greatest sensualist admit, 
that if tlie soul be the chief part of man, it must have interests of its 
own, which require to be cai'efully attended to ? Can he imagine 
that he trul^^nsults either his interest or his pleasure, if he emploj'S 
tlie thinking part lof his nature only to serve, and to minister to the 
bodily part.** Must not this infer, not merely a degradation of the 
superiour part, but an entire perversion of that wliole constitution of 
nature which our Maker hath given us ? Be assured, my brethren, 
that the soul hath a health and a sickness, hatli pleasures and pains 
of its own, quite distinct from those of the body, and which have a 
powerful influence on tJie iiappiness or misery of man. He who 
pays no attention to these, ^nd neglects all care of preserving the 
health and soundness of his soul, is not only preparing final misery 
for himself when he shall enter into a disembodied estate, but is lay- 
ing, even for his presedt state the foundation of many a bitter dis- ‘ 
tress. By folly and guilt he is imunditig his spiriL Its wounds will 
^ otlen bleed when his body appears sound, and will give rise to inward 
jiangs v'hich no animal comforts sliall be able to assuage or heal. 
When we impress our minds with a sense of this important dis- 
tinction between the |)ody and the soul, let us not forget, that closely 
united as they now;|^ in our frame, their union is soon to terminate. 
The earthly house ^ this tabcimacle is to be dissolved; but the soui 
which 'inhabits it remains. Let us therefore dwell in our earthly 
house with the sentiments of those who know tlicy arc about to dis- 
lodge. Thu^endowmcnts and improvements of the soul are the only 
possessions^on which we can reckon as continuing to be our own. 
On every possession whic^ belongs to our bodily estate, we ought to 
view this inscription^ as written by God ; This is an earthly house 
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.which is tottering to its fall: This is a tabernacle whioh is about to 
be taken down.” — Let us with pleasure turn our tlioughts towards 
those Higher prospects that are set before us, when this chan^ shall 
haye taken place .in the human condition ; which naturally brings us 
to the ^ ^ 

lid Head of Discourse,— The great object of the hope of good 
men in a succeeding state. The earthly house is contrasted liy the 
Apostle with a building of God: an house not made with ha^ds; and 
the tabenmcle which is to be dissolved^ with a house eternal in the 
heavens. * 

The expressions here employed to signify what is promised to the 
righteous, a building of God, an house not made with hands^ arc ex- 
pressions of a mysterious import. They suggest to us things which 
we cannot now conceive, far less describe. Into that house which 
is above, those habitations of eternity, no living man has entered, to 
explore then), and to report to us tidings of w^hat he there beheld. A 
sacred veil conceals the mansions of glory. But, in general, these 
expressions of the Text plainly import, tliat the spirits of good men 
shall, upon death, be translated from an ini))crfect to a glorious state. 
Whether we explain the huilding of God^ the hotise not made with 
handsj to signify the incorruptible bodies which the just shall animate 
at the resurrection, or the habitations of celestial glory into which 
they enter, diey arc terms which convey ideas of high magnificence 
ancf felicity. This eartli on which we dwell, is no more than an ex- 
teriour region of the great kingdom of God. It is but an entrance, 
through which, after suitable preparation, we pass intp,]^e palace of 
an Almighty Sovereign. Admitted tlicre, we may, Hd]^' to behold 
far greater objects than we now can behold ; and to enjoy in per- 
fection those pleasures which we here view from afar, and pursue in 
vain. Such degrees of pleasure are allow^ed us at present as our state 
admits. But a state of trial required that pains should be inter- 
mixed with our pleasures, and that infirmity and distress should 
often be felt. The remains of our fall appear every-wlicre in our 
condition. The ruins of human nature present themselves on all 
hands. But when that which is perfect is comc^ that which is in part 
shall be done away. With the fall of the earthly house, all its rotten 
«‘ind corruptible materials shall disapi)ear. M is semn in corniption^ 
says the Apostle, speaking of the happy change made upon good men 
at the resurrection, it is r aised in inemruption ; it is sown in dishonour^ 
it is raised in glory; it is sown in weakfiess^ it is raised in power; it is 
sown a natural^ it is raised a spiritual body for this conuptiUte shall 
jnA on inconuption^ and this mortal put on immoiiality.* — Into that 
house not made with hands, that building of Go</, W^have every reason 
to believe that there will be no room for such^p^ests to intrude as 
care or sorrow. Nothing can be admitted to enter there, but what 
contributes to the felicity of those whom the Almighty hath allowed 
to dwell in his presence, and to behold his face in righteousness. 

Besides the glory and perfection of this future state, thi^^ext sug- 
gests its permanency. ITiis house v/ot made with handSf^is a house 

* 1 Cor. XV. 4SS-.-5S. 
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eternal in theJieavens. The tabernacle which we now inhabit is evei^ 
moment liable to : above, is the ’fixed maifsion, the seat of perjfi^ 
tual rest. Beyond dioubt, the certain prospect of death renders every 
thing inconsiderable which we here possess. eiyoyment^ is 

saddened, when we think of its end approaching. ^ become Sen- 
sible that we are always building on sand, neve^ a. rock. Fluc- 
tuation and change characterise all tliat is aroittid tts; and at the 
moment when our attachment to any persons or objects is become 
the strongest, they are beginning to slide away from our hold. But 
in the imuisions above, altcratioif and decay are utiknown. Every 
thing there continues in a steady course. No schemes are there 
begun, and left uudnished ; no pleasing connexions just formed, and 
then broken off. The treasures possessed there shall never be di- 
minished ; the friends we enjoy there shall never die^ and leave us to 
mourn. In those celestial regions, shines the sun tliat never sets ; 
tlie calm reigns, which is never disturbed ; the river of life flows witli 
a stream, which is always unruffled in its course. 

Such are the prospects, imperfectly as we can now conceive tliem, 
which are set forth to good men in a future world. But how, it may 
be asked, shall we be satisfied that such prospects are not mere illusions 
with which our fancy flatters us. Upon what foundations rests this 
mighty edifice of hope, which the Apostle here rears up for the con- 
solation of Christians, and of which he speaks so confidently as to 
say. We kneno that if oar earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved^ 
We have a building (f God ? — To inquire into this was the 

Illd pro|^|ed Head of Discourse, to which we now proceed. 
And as th^f subject is in itself so important, and so pleasing to all 
good men, 1 shall take a view of the different kinds of evidence, upon 
which our faith of a happy immortality is gi’ounded. 

We must observe, in the first place, that the dissolution of the 
earthly tabernacle at death affords no ground for thinking that the 
soul at the same time perishes, or is extinguished. I begin with this 
objijervation, because the strongest prejudices against the soul’s im- 
mortality arise from what is sometimes found to happen at that 
period. The soul and the body are at present united by the closest 
sympathy. When one suffers, the other is affected. Both seem to 
grow up together to the maturity of their powers ; and together botl| 
seem often to decay. Such a shock is apparently suffered by the 
soul at death, as at first view might lead us to suspect that iSjt was 
slurring the same fate with the body. Notwithstanding tins, there are 
clear ‘proofs that the body and the soul, though at present closely 
connected by divine appointment with one another, are, however, sftb- 
stances of different. and dissimilar natures. Matter, of which the 
body is coinposed^'% a substance altogether dead and passive, and 
cannot be put in motion without some external impulse. Whereas 
th^ soul hath within itself a principle of motion, activity, and life. 
Betwdlbi^ .^e laws of matter, and the action of thought, tliere is so 
little re^^blance, or rather so much opposition, that mankind in 
general Imve agreed in holding the soul to be an Immaterial sub- 
strnice; that is, a pbstance the nature of which we cannot explain or 
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tlciBne farther than that it is substance quite distinct li'om matter* 
This being, .race ..^dniittedy it clearly follows, that since thought 
dqpends not on ilqii^terj from the dissolution of the material part we 
have no grora^ ^ h^fer the destruction of the thihking part of man. 
As long as -h^^hifordination of die Creator these different substances 
remain unijEedy is no wonder diat the one sh6uld suffer from tlic 
disorder or indispesidon of the otlicr. 

It is so ' following that the soul must cease to act on the 

dissolution of the body, that it seems rather to follow, that it will then 
act in a moi^ pejffict manner. In its present habitation, it is plainly 
limited and confined in its operations. When it is let loose from 
that earthly hous^ it is brought ibrth into greater liberty. To illus- 
trate this by an instance which may be conceived as raalogous ; let us 
suppose a person ^hut up in an apartment, where he saw light only 
through i some small windows. If these windows were foul or 
dimmed, he would see less; if tlicy were altogether darkened, he 
could see none at all. But were he let out fi^% this confinement 
into tile open air, he would be so far from being neprived of sight, 
that though at first overpowered by a sudden glai*e, he would soon 
sec around him much more completely than before. The sensei^ are 
as so man^ windows or apertures, through which the soul at present 
exercises its powers of perception. If the senses are disordered, tlie 
powers of die soul will be obstructed. But once separated from its 
earthly tenement, the soul will tlien exercise its powers without ob- 
struction ; will act with greater liberty, and in a wider sphere. — I 
admit this argument only goes as far as to show, that although the 
body perisl), there remains with the soul a capacity for fifeparate ex- 
istence. Whether that existence shall be actually continued to it 
after death, must depend on the will* of Him who gave it life, and 
who certainly at his pleasure can take that life away. It is necessary, 
therefore, to inquire into what, we have any reason to believe, may be 
the intention of our Creator concerning a future life. 

I ARGUE then, ill the next place, that if the soul were to perish 
when the body die.«, the slate of man would be altogether unsuitable 
to the wisdom and perfection of the Autlior of his being. Man 
would be the only creature that would seem to have been made in 
yaiii. All the other works of God arc contriyed to answer exactly 
the purjioses for which they were made. They arc either incapable 
of kilbwledge at all ; or, they know nothing higher than the state in 
which they are placed. Their powers arc perfectly suited and ad- 
justed to their condition. But it is not so wdth man. lie has» every 
appearance of being framed for something higher and greater than 
what he here attains. He sees tlie narrow bounds w^ithin which he 
is here confined; knows and laments all the -imperfections of his 
present state. His tliirst for knowledge, his desires of hapjuness, all 
stretch beyond his earthly station. He searches in vain for adequate 
objects to gratify him. His nature is perpetually tending and aspir- 
ing towards the enjoyment of some more complete felicm than this 
world can aftbrd. In tlie midst of all his searches and aspirations, he 
is suddenly cut off. He is but of yesterday, and to-morrow is gone. 
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Often in the«entrapce 9 often in the btoom of US^ When ho had 
begun to act his part, and to expmd his is made^ 

cover him. — Can believe, that when this aft is 

finally over with tlie best'and the worthiest of “ * 'I* J&tdbwed 

with so noble an apparatus of rational powerS} high 

views and onlargea desires, were they brought" Other 

purpose, than to breathe this gross and impure ^ . 

and then to be cut off from all existence? All ^h)d 

hath made in wcifiAij number^ ami measure ; the hamw tko Almighty 
artificer every-where appears, liut on man, hi9N|j||^df. work here 
below, he would, upon this supposition, appear to l^e htflHowed no 
attention; and aftpr having erected a stately 

framed witli so much magnificence, and*''decoratM«Witn 4b mnch 
beauty, to have introduced man, in the guise of a nejO^fecjbodt^a^ 
to become its inhabitant. ^ ^ ^ * 

Let us farther consider the confused and proiW^blta distribu- 
tion of good and dlP in thi*'life. The enjoyments of f!|h wotW) such 
as they aie, arc far from being always bcsto\^cd on the vijrtaouS and 
the worthy. On the contrary, the bitterest portion is oft^ their lot. 
In the midst of infirmities, diseases, mid sonows, they are left to drag- 
their life^ while ease and affluence arc allowed to unj^odly^-- ^1 

must aekf if such an arrangement of things, owing to the ordioation, 
or, at l^ust, to the permission of Providence, be oeiM^iSilt to any 
ideas wc can form of the wisdom and goodness of a Supnfik&e Ruler, 
on the supposition of there being no mturc slate?— Jnif as soon as 
the immortality of the soul, and a state of future retribution are 
established, all difficulties vanish ; the mystery is unravelled ; supreme 
wisdom, justice, and goodness,* are discovered to be only concealed 
for a little while behind the curtain. If tliat curtain were never to 
be withdrawn, and immortality never to appear, the ways of God 
would be utteily inexplicable to man. We would be obliged to 
conclude, that either a God did not exist; or, though he existra, that 
he^wus not possessed of such perfections as wc now ascribe to him, 
ifi when a iivorthy and piou» man had spent his whole life in virtuous 
deeds, and perhaps had du 1 a martyr to the cause of religion and 
truth, he should, after long and sevei’e suffprings, perish finally, un- 
lewarded and forgotten; no attention shown to him by the Alinighty> 
no building of God erected tor him; no house ci anal prepared hi 
the Heavens ^ J** 

These reasonings are much strengthened by the belief has 
ever prevailed among all mankind, ot ihe soul's immortality. It is 
not an opinion that took its rise from ihe thin-spun speculations* of 
some abstract philosophers. Never has any nation been discovered 
on the fad^pt the isarth so rude and barbarous, that, in midst of 
tbeii^i^ldest superstitions, there was not cherished among them 
sontd expectation of estate after death, in which the virtuous were 
to enjoy happiness. So universal a consent in this belief^ affords 
jaHt grouM to ascribe it to some innate principle implanted by God in 
an breast. Had it no foundation in truth) we must suppose 
thi||i 4 j|oe Creator fpund it necessary) for the purposes of his govern- . 
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to caxM «^n of ^j^yeviiial decepdon among bis rational 

sul]|§sts.^ {i|{[|ions of our dature are made to 

litur^jrastence of tha souL The love 
sicenn which so oftoi prevwS altout futurity, 

; in which men sup])ose themselves to be pcr- 
death. The c<iiiscieiices, both of the 
witness to a world that is to come. Sel- 
i world without some fears or hopes respect>- 
gtticipations and presages of what is hereafter to 

^ijrcasonings which have been adduced to prove 
"lie,j^pl and^ futmc state, are c^tainly of great 
Ifefilfcth^ arc, and no more pand in every 
|:iuspicions may arise of some fallacy or errour. 
Qtous to us, as our existence after death, we never 
certainty and full satisfaction, have rested on 


But 

the inu^Q 
weighty 
human- 1 
In a pc 
could,, 
any 


the^gdaration of God 
fe are%)debted to the 


what was confirinedS 

himse&^^^^of*' and high blessings we j 

Chri$]t|an,i|^el^dn; for none more thmi for its having h'ought life 
mid mnwrM^jtb^tfght. The revelations made by God to the woiid 
in early aget^^yd^the first openings to this great article of 
hopct. the light dawned more and more;||^itit 
was nc^ sun of righteousness arose by the appea^ce*^ of 

Christ dtt that the great discovery was completed. Then, 

indeed, were known the city of the living God^ the new 
lem above, prepared for \\\e spirits (f just men madaper^ 

feet. Nor was ^a' state of future felicity only proclaimed by Cnbist 
and his Apostles to ^ood men, but was represented as purchasec^ for 
them by the death of theii* Redeemer. I give^ he was authorised to 


say, unto my sheep eternal life. In my Father's house are many mafi^ 
sions. ^ Jgo top'epare a place for you.* Accordingly, he lay down 
in the grave; rose as the frst fruits <f them that slept s and ascend- 
ing into Heaven, entered there within the veil, as the forerunner of 
his followers, to assure them of all being friendly and well-disposed* 
towards them in those upper regions. All therefore who live and 
die in the faith and obediehce of Jesus, arc entitled to say with the 
Apostle, }Ve hnam, not only we hope and we reason, but we hum^ 
that if^ out earthly house of this iabet'tiacle were dissolved^ we have 
a buUc^fig f God^ an house not made with handsj eternals in the 


The first and most natural improvement of all that has been said, 
.is to produce in our hearts the most lasting gratitude|( love, and re- 
verence, towards that great Benefactg^r oP mankind, who not only 
hath made known and published the ' blessings of-^a future state to 
the righteous but by his great imdbrtaking for their redemption 
hath erected in their behalf the luhise eternal ii^the 
next improvement we should make, is to con^bet our om life and 
behaviour aa becomes those who have an interest in this happiness 
and diis hope. From such persons assuredly is to be expected a 
• Jobo, X. as. — xiv. a 

" 'if 
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pure, correct, and dignified bel^yiour in every situation; not a^^n- 
tempt of the employmentia^ no^renunciatiop of all the comforts of 
their presen^fe,., Opinkihs t|^^*odiif!e such effects are connected 
only witli tnl? spirit of^superstit& and false religion, ^fiut to them 
it belongs, in the piidstof the af&irs, cnticement||,jan^l temptations of 
the world, to regulate their conduct as becomes i|fe Heirs of a divine 
inheritance; never debasing themselves among is mean, nor 
^filing themselves with what is corrupt in the present s^te; but 
servii^ God with that fidelity, and behaving to with that steady 
magddnimity of virtue, that generous beneficence and humanity, 
which suits immortal beings, who are aspiring to rise in a future 
state to the perfection of their natiuspji in tb^^resence of God. 


SmMON LXXXII. 

ON OVERCOMINO EVIL WITH GOOD. 

Rom. xii. 21, 

Be not overcome of evil; bid overcome evil voiih good. 

In this world we all know that we must reckon upon a tnixture of 

? )ods and evils. Some of the evils arc owing to the appointment of 
rovidence in this state of trial ; many of them ar^the fruits of our 
own guilt and misconduct, llie goods and thejm^j^ of our state 
are so blended, as often to render the whole of a struggle 

between them. We have to contend both with 
and with the evils of our own depravity, and it who can 

in some measure overcome both, that is to be esteemed the wise,, the 
virtuous, and the happy man. At the same time, amidst tlic evils of 
different kinds which assault us, there is a principle of good derived 
,froni Heaven, by which we may hope to acquire strength, and 
through Divine assistai'ce be enabled to overcome the evils of our 
state. This is the subject of the exhortation in the text, Be not 
overcome of evil , hd overcome evil voitk good. Taken in its most ex- 
tensive sense, as respecting the difierent kinds of evil, which we have 
to overcome, the exhortation may be understood to comprise the 
three following particulars. In the fUst place, Be not overo^me by 
]ie injuries you meet with in the world, so as to pursue revenge. 

* “ [)iidly, Be not overcome by the disasters of the world, so as to 
: into despair. Thirjjy, J|e, not overcome by the evil examples 
' the world, so as to fSffiloy^lp^ into sin. But in all those cases, 

\ •with good. Qv^^me injuries, by forgiveneuM^ Over- 
^ fortitude. C^rcome evil examples, bjjr firmness 





iCiri^ 

Be injuries you meet with in the worlds so 

to pursue revise/ It ^pears from the cemtext, that this was;the 
"' lary had in his view in thia exhortation, 

lers td the iiyuri^^^ich the '|^iniitive Christians were con- 
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stotfly suffering from their persecutors. Instead of so much 
overcome by these as to be intent ^revenge^ his exhortation in the 
verses ' preceding the Text is, belavedj avenge yourselves^ 

but rather give place unto wrath ; it is written^ Ved^^iice is mine^ 
I will repays saith the Lord. Therefore^ if thine enemy hunger^ feed 
him : if he thirsty give him drink s for in so doing thm shall heap coals 
of f re on his head. Be mt aoercome of evil; but ooercome eoH with 
good. But it is not in times only of persecution and general distress, 
that this exhortation is needful. We must in every state of^society 
reckon upon meeting with unreasonable men, and encounteridg. their 
bad usage. This is one of the evils inseparable from our present 
slate. No station is so high, no worth so distinguisi^d, no innocence 
so inoffensive, as to secure us entirely against it. Sometimes the vio- 
lence of enemies, sometimes the ingratitude of friends, will ruffle our* 
spirits. Where we think that we have merited praise, we will be in 
hazard of meeting reproacli. Envy will, ^ rise unprovoked ; and ca- 
lumny, from its secret place, will dart 'i%Cnven<ned shafts against 
the most deserving. Such is the consequence ^ the present de- 
pravity of our nature, and of the disordered state in which human 
affairs lie. — The fondness of self-love is always apt to amuse us 
with too flattering prospects of w^hat life is to produce for us, beyond 
what it produces for others. Hence our impatience and irritation 
upon every injury we suffer ; as if some new and unheard-of thing 
had befallen us ; and as if we alone were privileged to pass through 
the world, untouched by any wrong. Whereas, if we were dis- 
ciplined to tha^ of the world, and of the tempers of tliose around 
us, as a ought to think, the edge of this impatience would 

be taketi'^' When we engage in any undertaking, we ought to 
say to durseives, that in the course of it we will liave to do, more 
or less, with selfish, crafty, unprincipled men. These men will na- 
turally act as their evil nature prompts them. They are the thorns 
and brambles that we must ex{)ect to encumber and to gall us in 
many of the paths of life. We must not hope to reap grapes of 
thomsj nor fgs of thistles. Wild dogs will naturally bark ; and bea&s 
of prey naturally seek to devour. 

Now, when thus situated, how arc we to act for overcoming the 
evils iwe have already endured, or are in hazard of still farther en- 
during from others ? To provide for safety and defence, is unques- 
tionably allowable and wise^ But are we also to lay plans Ibr future 
revenge? — Were this the course to be followed, what would the 
consequence be, but to render the life of man a state of constant 
hokility, where provocations and^^^resentments, injuries and retali- 
ation% would succeed one onothe^^l^dSt end; till the world bec^e 
like.R den of wild beasts, perpetq^y attacking and devouring one 
.'No, says the dvercome eml with good. IMsanii 

and ismebme your enemies, b^Vorgiveness and generosity. This is 
^^pdnclple ofgooe4^ you are to oppose to their evil. Teach 
maftt thereby, if f^t to love^ at l^t to honour and respect you. 
While proper 'precautions for present safety, provide for 

the studied ohms of retenge, but by fortitude of mindi 
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by prudent behaviour, and superiour vjrtue. Herein you show no 
unmanly tameness or cowardice. Religion means not to sjLippress 
the proper feelings of honour, nor the sense which every mad'^bu^ht 
to have of dignity of character, and the rights which belong to hmi. 
These may be supported to the full, without a mean tliirst for re- 
venge, and a fierce desire of returning evil for evil. 

By the magnanimity of forgiveness, you gain an important victory 
in overcoming, not perhaps your enemy, but your own wrathful and 
violent passions. '^Iiereas he, who in such conjunctures knows no 
other method of proceeding, bul that of gratifying resentment, is, in 
truth, the person who is overcome. For he has put it in the power 
of his enen^ to overthrow his repose, and to gmf and embitter his 
mind. By rorgiving and despising injuries, you assume a superiority 
* over your adversary, which he will be obliged to feel. Whereas, if 
you allow his provocations to blow you up into fierce revenge, you 
have given him tlie advantage. You confess yourself hurt and sore. 
His evil has ovei^me yoifr good. He has fixed a dart within you, 
which in vain you endeavour to pull out ; and by the attempts you 
make, you only exasperate and inflame the sore. Seldom is there 
any punishment which revenge can inflict, more severe than is suf- 
fered by him who inflicts it. The bitterness of spirit, the boilings of 
fierce passions, joined with all the black ideas which the cruel plans 
of revenge excite, produce more acute sensations of torment, thim any 
that are occasioned by bodily pain. — Wlien bad men have behaved 
injuriously tow^ard us, let us leave them to themselves, and they will be 
sufficiently punished by their own vices. Their wickedness is no 
reason why we should render ourselves unhappy, oi^ afford them die 
grati^cation of having it in their power to deprive us of peace. — I 
3iall only add farther on this head, that a passion for revenge has 
been always held to be the characteristic of a little and mean mind. 
Never was any man distinguished as a hero, or recorded in the 
annals of history as a great man, to whom this quality of generous 
forgiveness of evil did not conspicuously belong. We know how 
eihinendy it shone in the character of Him whom w^‘ justly venerate 
as the model of all perfection ; whose dying breath was employed in 
apologizing and praying for those wdio were shedding his blood. 

II. Be not overcome by the misfortunes of life, so as to sink intp 
despair. This is another view of that evil which we are called upon 
to overcome hy good ; and is the sense insiwhich evil is most generally 
understood, and, is most dreaded by men. Although bv inoffensive 
and blameless behaviour we should escape, in a great degree, from 
die injuries of bad men ; yet, to escape altogether from the stroke of 
misfortune and distress, is 'What, none of us can expect. In one way 
or other, i^ our person, or fortun^ or fiimilies and friends, it is the 
doom of al^ more or less, to suffer. From what causes this aj>point- 
-ment of Providence arises, and to what purjxises it is rendered sub- 
servient, it belongs not to our subject at present to inquire $ the fiu:t 
is too certain and obvious. The principle of good which we must 
^pose to those evils of our lot, and by means of whidi we may 
hd^ to overcome them» is inward fortitude grounded on religion 
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and trust in God ; forming that state of mind, which^ restirig on itself^ 
and witness of a good conscience, rises superiour to the trials of 
the world. 

When the sky begins to lour around tliee ; when thy gay pros- 
pects begin to disappear, thy friends to fail, or .thy fortune to de- 
cline ; or when, as years advance, the chief comforts on which thy 
heart was set, and on which thou hadst conceived thy happiness to 
depend, arc unexpectedly cut off; say not then wUliin thyself, ‘*The 
‘‘ evil time has now' overtaken meg the gates oft hope arc all shut: 
“ the days are (coiiie wherein I shall have no pleasure ; enjoyment 
“ is fled ; nothing remains for me now, but to close my days in me- 

lancholy, to despair, and to die.*^ — This is to be aoercome of evil 
indeed. He who thus allows himself to sink under the misfortunes 
of life, dishonours the character of a man, still more that of a Chris- 
tian. He shows that w'hntever plausible appearances he may at 
former times have made before the world, at bottom he not only 
wanted strength and firmness of mind, biii wras deficient also in reli- ' 
gious faith and principle. For it is impossible that he who allows 
iiiinsclf to be so entirely overcome by the evils of the world, can en- 
tertain just notions of God, and of his government of the world. He 
hath cast aside all reliance on Providence, and set at nought the pro- 
mises of the Gospel. He may suppress all outward expressions of 
impious discontent; he may even aflect the language of resignation^, 
but his heart in secret will murmur and repine against the Lord, 

These, therefore, are the occasions when it particularly behoves uS 
to call to mind all those principles which should assist us so to possess 
our minds in patience, as to overcome evil with good. — Rccal, ray 
brethren, all the former experience you have had of the goodness of 
the Almighty, and the ground which this affords for trust and hope 
in him now. Rccal to remembrance all the promises he has made 
to good men; as the words of Him 'who changes not; who is not a 
man that he should //c, nor the son of man that he shmdd repent. Re- 
collect the general tcnour of that Providence, whose course it hf^ 
ever been, since the creation of the w'orld, so to chequer the life of 
men witli unforeseen vicissitudes, as often to make unexpected goods 
succeed evils ; nay, to make them spring from evils. Recollect, that 
whatever fortune may rob you olj it cannot trdee away what is most 
valuable, the peace of a good conscience, the pleasing sense of having 
acted honourably and done'^our duty, and the cheering prospect of 
.1 happy conclusion to all the' trials of life in a better w'orld. Consi- 
(lei; tliat, as long as virtue remains, there are always, even fti the 
most iinlavourable situations, some coqfforts still leu open, did we 
not overlook them. For it is seldom ot never that all good tiling 
forsake a man at once, and all evifs overtake him together. If he is 
bereaved of some friends whom he tenderly loved, there are others 
yet remaining to whom he may look for comfort. If, by infirmity, 
or old age, he be excluded &om the enjoyments of active life, the gra- 
tifications, which leisure and repose affi)rd, are still left to him. If 
6is fortune shattered, and poverty threaten to beset him, yet, even 
in very straitened circumstances, many of the simple and best plea- 
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sures of nature^ and many of the satisfactions of social life^ cm still 
be enjoyed. Nay, the mind of a good man can still be a kind|^ to 
itself; and though confined in a prison, or stretched on a slli^bed, 
peacei&I and pleasing tthoughts will occasionally arise to him, and 
fair prospects of futurity will present themselves to his view. 

Assisted by such considerations as the^e, let us enliven faith, 
strengthen patience, and animate hope, till we be enabled to overcome 
evil with good: always looking forward to better day$; nourishing 
trust in the grac^pjas government of the universe ; and listening to 
him who hath saia of old* and who still says to all his servants, Fear 
J am mth thee; be not afraid^ for I dm th^God* Call upon 
me[m the di^ qftrouble^ and I*miU aneuoer thee; wait on the Lord^ be 
(f good courages and he shall strer^hen your hearts^ att ye that wait 
upon tile Lor d. 

111. Be not overcome by the evil examples of the world, so as to 
follow thhtn into sin. This undoubtedly is one of the most dangerous 
evils which good men are called to overcome ; and where it is most 
difficult to gain the victory. He who, in the former instances that 
have been mentioned, can overcome evil with good; who can generously 
forgive injuries, and magnanimously bear up under misfortunes, will 
be often in hazard of being overcome by evil, under this form. After 
having maintained his ground against many a rough blast, he mav be 
in danger of being betrayed by a flattering gale ip the days of his 
ease and prosperity ; of being insensibly carried down the stream by 
that multitude of evil-doers who surround and deceive him. For tlic 
character of the world too certainly is, that it lieth in wickedness. 
Fashions of vice may change with the times. In one age, one set of 
corrupt habits may prevail ; and in another, the passions of men may 
take a different turn. But, in every age, the multitude ef men will 
be prone to indulge vicious desires. On the surface of behaviour, 
vice may be disguised under a plausible and polished appearance, 
while at bottom there lies the poisoned root of evil. Pleasure will 
ever captivate the young and unthinking. Riches i|§d advancement 
ensnare die more sober and stayed. Attached to their different pur- 
suits, and connecting with them the ideas of wisdom and importance, 
the multitude will ridicule those those who go not along with them, 
as formal and precise,*'as'rav uneducated* and ignorant ofdie world. 
Assailed by such reproaches, the timjd. become afraid ; the modest 
are abashed ; the coraplaiss^t and good^tured submit to tlicir sup- 
posed friends. 'Utey begm to imaging that the general opinion of 
the world cannot but have some reason on its side; and, half seduced 
by persuasion, half compelled by ridicule, they surrender their former 
convictions, and consent to live as they see others around them 
living. 

Sudi are the Cvils wlpch we must study to dvercome by good, it 
we wish ^ to be esteemed either honourable men, or faithful Christians 
And how are we to overcome them? This is the victory^ says the 
Apostle John, that overcometk the Worj[d, even our faith.\ It is the 
steadiness of firm and rooted principle* of belief in God and Christ, 

* 1 John, ▼. 4. 
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of belief in the everlasting importance of religion and virtue, which 
yo|E^P« to oppose to the host of evil-doers. — Consider, I beseedi 
yotxi^at no iashions nor opinions of men can aifecit diat unaUerable 
law of God, which rests on tlie. eternal basis^ of rectitude, and truth. 
Men, if tliey please, may call ev^, good,— and^ good, evil; but as 
they cannot change the nature of things, their veice f^ives no sanction 
to any plan of conduct as right and wise. * & tar are you from 

liuving any. chance of holding either a wise or a safe course by going 
along witli the multitude, tliat he who implic it follows them may 
be justly presumed to be in the path of er;rour ^df of danger. For in 
every age the m^dtitude have inquired superficially, have judged 
rashly, and acted inconsiderately. Concurrence with gjj^eral practice 
neither affords justification of conduct, nor promises impunity in what 
is evil, ^riie righteous Lord of all will never suffer his laws to be 
subjected to the capricious fancies of his creatures. Trans^essors 
will neither be screened by their numbers, nor escape by b^g hidden 
in a crowd. 

In times, therefore, when corruption is prevalent, when vice mider 
any of its modes is fashionable, we are pailicularly called upon to 
show that we have within us a good^ which we can oppose to this 
evil; to show that we have fixed principles of our which w^c will 
surrender to no man, but upoji which we will act, and will stand by 
them to the last. It ought to be no part of our character, tliat w^e 
seek to distln^ish ourselves by affected austerity, and a marked sin- 
gularity frivolous and insignificant matters. Our distinction must 
rest upoii a steady adherence to rational religioni and the uncontro- 
vertible rules of virtue, wdieii the multitude urouiul us, wliether the 
high or the low, are deviating into licentious and criminal conduct. 
Depend upon it you may, that even that multitude, though they may 
attempt to turn you into ridicule^ honour you at the bottom of their 
hearts, lliey will be compelled to acknowledge, or at least to feel, 
whether they acknowledge it or not, that your unshaken firmness in 
what you cstfgiii to be lionourable and worthy, must proceed from 
some principle within, of a higher nature than that from which ifiey 
act. At any rate, by thus maintaining in every situation the aiuse of 
religion and truth, and thereby overcoming evil with your good, you 
• shall ob^in honour from the great Judge of,thc earth, and your re- 
ward shall be great in H^ven. 

Thus, in several impqi^tit instances, I have shoivn how the 
exhortation in the Text is to be compiled with, and in what manner . 
our good should overcome evil ; overcoming injuries by ganerous 
forgiveness; overcoming misfortunes by patience and resignation; 
overcoming the temptations of evil e)camples by steady adherence 
to conscience and duty. ' In many of these cases, the conflict we 
are called to mdfitain may be arduous and difficult; inclined, as 
we too often we, by the bent of our nathre, to the evil side. But, 
if we wish and desire tp ‘ do well, let us not be discouraged, 
nor despair of victory. Weak;, in oursdves, we have ^ound to be 
slrang in the Lord^ and in the of his might. For priiw 

* See this subject fully discussed in Serm. LXIX. 
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dple of gopd, feeble though it may present in human na^ 
ture^ is never left .unbefriended by God^'^lt prihdple?^4|^ived 
from Heaven, and partakes of heavenly efficacy. "^ If it once tSKb root 
in die it will be n^e to ar^i^ grow from small beginnings 
into gradud maturity, under his^mii^ and influence from whom 
its origin came, 'j^^them who nave no might, it is written, he in» 
cretmth strength. * contest between sin and righteousness, which 
at present takes place in the world, is a struggle between God and 
Belial^ between the powers of light and the kingdom of darkness ; 
an^' in this state of thin^ we mfbst easily discern to which side the 
final ^v|ctQry will belong. List us endeavour to do- our, duty, and God 
wilLJSe with,i^. Let us sincerely study to overco^il evil with good, 
and^ diali ^^fercome it. Our feeble powers shall be al^ed by divine 
migl^ .and our imperfect services crowned with dmne rewaids. 
Th^ that wait upon the Lord shall renew their ‘strdn^h ; they shall 
mount up with wings as eagles ; they shall lun^ and rust'he weary ; they 
shall, wdkf ^nd mt faint, f 
V?.-' 


SERMON LXXXIII. 

ON A LIFE OF DISSIPATION AND PLEASI^IE. 

Proverbs, xiv. 13. 

Lven in laughter heart is stm'OXifds and the end of that mirth is 
* heaviness. 

Pains* ^d sorrows occur so frequently in human life, that it is not 
surpj^ising that die multitude of ^inen should eagerly court scenes of 
pleasure and joy. It is natural to seek relief from our cares, by 
whoever promises to substitute hours of gladness in the place of 
anxiety and trouble. , But^e have much reason to beware, lest a 
rash or unw£i7^j^suit.of^^^ure defeat its end, lesrthe attempt to 
carry pleasure too far, t^d, in the to sink us into misery 

There i^ ,a. way^ says the wise man in d^e preceding the Text, 
which someth ri^t unto a man: hut t1^ ways of , 

death. Thm^^a certain course of lm^i|^a hitve cho- 
sen to ado|i|}^^^ding t6^j|tedness which he 

shall fii|^ atlast;|Qhbe dti^pldve of hi&^^j^ess: not 

real gladness, w][ti^pfas tne appearance c^v^iiig suchV,:, is a 
laughter^ in the r^tu qf which the heart is sorimo^l^h^ tUe 

end whereof is heaviness. . 

From serious adnionitionsj^Ais 

be very unjust to infej*, tha|,^^ion^ mirth and 

gaiety. It, circumscribes the bounds- 

of temperance; but, as 

scope to all the gratificatkp^^|!^^S^^^!^^, m^gl^ns their relish 
to a virtuous man. It ^^^e^^ulness, and allows him to 

* Isaiobi xl. 9S. - " ^ Isaiab, xl. 31. 
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enjoy with satisfaction alLthat prosperity affiirds him. J'he Text is 
apiiiji^UeoJIlly to that setof men to whom temperaiice is^no restraint; 
who 'ph^)ose to theihselves the unlimited eiljoymint of amusement 
and pleasure in all their formsy^M^e sole obi^t and busine^of life. 

Such persons, too frequend^lSiP^ met wiBi in the age wherein we 
live, have utterly mistaken the mmire and coadi^On of man. From 
the participation of pleasure, as I just now obi^ired, he is far from 
being excluded. But let him remember, that a mediocrity only of 
enjoyment is allowed him, for his poi*tIon on cartli* He is placed in 
a world, where, whatever his rank br statjpa be, a certain part is al- 
lotted him to ac^ there are duties which are required of him ; there 
are serious cares'wfaich must employ his mind, how to pqr&rm prdpetly 
the various, oS&ces of life, and to fill up the place whida^longs to him 
in societj\— He who, laying aside all thoughts and cares of this kind, 
finding himself, in .the possession of easy or affluent fortune, and in 
the bloom of life, says within himself^ What have I to do^ .but to 
seek out every pleasure and amusement which the wodtdeah aijbrd 
me ? Let others toil in the common walks of life, who have to tiiake 
their fortunes by sober and dull implication. But to me labour is 
superfluous, the world is open. Wherever amus^ent inyites, or 
pleasure calls, there I go. By passing my dayi and nights in 
whatever can enteitain my fancy or gratify my senses, life shall, to 
** me, be ren^gred delightful.^' — He, I say, who thinks thus, vainly 
endeavours to Sbunteract the intention of nature, and the decree of' 
Providence. He attempts to render his state on earth, whalf it was 
never designed to be. He might as. well expec|.^that the physical 
laws of nature should be altered on his account; ^^d that, instead of 
being confined to walk like ordinary men on the ground, he should 
obtain the privilege of treading on the air, as expect to enjoy a state 
of perpetual pleasure, by devoting himself .to pleasure wholly, and 
setting aside all the serious cares and duties of life. Troubles, he 
may be well assured, are prepared for him, and awaithim. Wli^e 
he expected sajtisfaction, he shall mect^nfiA disapp<»^^ent; and in 
him shall be verified the sayiw in the ®fe4t, that exSfin laughter me 
heart is sofrorj^d, and the that mirth is heaviness . — But lest, 

to persons of this description, s'uch general reasoning, frond the estab- 
dished constittitipd of beRsatisfectojy, I proceed 

to show them clcari^||il^nfirmed by facts. lihis purpose 
let us observe,' ' , ’ ^ 

In th^foet'|dace, The^wvious conHqwices ,o£% life of pleasure 
and dissipation,; to h^lth^ fertune, and characteh/'^^o each of»thesc, 
it IS an enemy, ' ]^bjplsely according to the degree to 'which it is car- 
ried. — Chalaeb^^^ soon affected by it. As the man of dissipation 
often mak^ course is marked, and his 

character is according to tlie 

line which he ]y vdDberv|ji4v,:|^.^ frivolity and levity, he 

dwindles into or criminal plea- 
sures, he incurs The fair prospects 

which hiK friends had once: of die away, in propor- 

tion as his idleness or extravigance grows ; and tlie only hope which 
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remains is,«,that some^ fortunate incident may occur to check his 
career, and reclaim him to a better mind. In the mean timie, the 
respectable and the grdye smile at his follies, and avoid bis company. 
In the midst of some fiishionable. assemblies he may shine ; by some 
of his fellows he my be admired t but in the world he is of no sig- 
nificance or consilience, any more than tlie little animals that sport 
around him. — Health, the most valuable of all temporal blessings, 
is known to be preserved by temperance and a regular life. But, 
by the men of dissipation, it is readily sacrificed at the shrine of 
pleasure. To years of heidj^ and* soundness, they are often so foolish 
as to prefer a few hours of^ensual gratification. Supposing that no 
extravagant &|eesses, or vicious pleasures, cut short meir health and 
life, yet whS^CQ^itution can stand the irregular hours, the disor- 
derly living, the lifeless indulgence, into which the love of pleasure 
drstws those who devote themselves to it? Hence the shattered and 
debilita^ body, and the premature old age. The native vigour 
and spii|^tliness of youth is melted down by eifeminacy and sen- 
suality. The spirits are weakened and enervated, if not sunk and 
lost for eVer. — The state of their fortune may, for a while, enable 
them to indulge their pleasures, and to maintain the figure they wish 
to keep up in the world ; but let fortune be ever so affluent, in the 
possession of such persons, it is in the high road to decay. For to 
them, attention to business, or to the management of their affairs, 
becomes a burden, which they studiously shun. Prudent economy 
is disdained, as a mean attention, belonging only to vulgar and 
narrow minds. 'Pieir habits of licentiousness require unlimited 
indulgence. Tl^e demands of passion must be immediately supplied, 
whatever the consequences be. Hence, delivering themselves up to 
those who can furnish supply for their expenc^ or who pretend to 
take charge of their afiairs, they become the prey of the crafty, who 
fetten on their spoils ; till at last, in the midst of though^css extra- 
vagance, and of general waste and confusion, they sfe nothing 
remaining to them but the rains of a broken fortune. 

^uch are some of the miseries attending habits of dissipation, and 
the intemperate love of pleasure. We see them daily exemplified in 
tlie world, diroughout all the stages of this character, from the fri- 
volous and the giddy^ up to the ra^,,and the profligate ; in somo 
stages, only impairing iiealth and fortim^j in otheri^; entirely over- 
throwing them; in theii^mnnings,* casting a shade on the charac- 
ters of men ; in their Anipetion, expoMhg them to disgrace and 
misery. — Even abstracting from those ultimate, consequences in 
which irregular pleasures terminate, the gratification which, in the 
mean time, they bestow, is dearly paid for. A temporary satisfac- 
ticMi, it i»adinitted, they afford* They raise the spirits to a degree 
of elevation above their usud tone, but m that forced elevation they 
can liev^ long remain ; ahd in proportion to the elevation to which 
Aw'wre raised, is the degree of depression to which thqr subside. 
]&d^ience has shown, that no sensual pleasure, except what is re- 
boated by temperance, can be lasting. Every pleasure that is car* 
lied beyond it is no more than a momentary explosion ; a transient 
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gush ; a torrent that comes down impetuously, sparkling and foaming 
in its course, but that soon runs out, and leaves a muddy and pol- 
luted channel. Who knows hot the languor and dejection that follow 
every excessive indulgence of pleasure, or a long continuation of 
amusement of any hind ? From whom do we^heor such frequent 
complaints of low spirits, as from those who Ispend most of tlieir 
time in the circles of dissipation and gaiety, or in the revelry of the 
world ? To what wretched and pernicious resources are they obliged 
to flv, in order to recruit their spirits, pud restore soine life to their 
deadened sensations ? What melanchol^l^eetacles do tliey at length 
exhibit of a worn-out frame, and an e^austed So well- 

founded is tlie assertion in the Text, that there /ie aid of 
which is heaviness, 

Let us consider, in the second place, The ruin which a life of 
pleasure and dissipation brings upon the moral state and character of 
men, as well as on their external condition. This deserves the more 
attention, as the pursuit of pleasure* sometimes sets out at the begin- 
ning with a fair and innocent appearance. It promises to bestow 
satisfactions unknown to a duller race of mortals ; and, at the same 
lime, to allow virtue and honour to remain. Wltli a great j)art of 
mankind, especially with those who arc most likely to run the race 
of pleasure, such as are well-born, and have been regularly educated, 
some attachment to good principles at first is found. They cannot 
as yet bear the reproacli of imy thing that is dishonourable or base. 
Regard to their word, generosity of sentiment, attachment to their 
friends, and compassion for the unhappy, prevail for a while in their 
hearts. — But, alas ! as the love of pleasure gains*grcund, with what 
insidious steps does it advance towards the abolition of all Virtuous 
principles ? It has been ever found, tliat without the assisUuicc of 
reflection, and of serious thought, virtue cannot long subsist in tlic 
human mind. But to reflection and serious tlioughts, the men of 
dissipation arc strangers. Absorbed, as they ai*e, in the whirltiool 
of fashionable life, and hurried along by a rapid succession of aiAiise- 
ineiits, reflection is lost, and gooil impressions gradually decay. 
Nothing is regarded but present enjoyment, and plans of improving 
on that enjoyment in future. As tlujir tjjste, and their acquired 
habits, carry*;, t^icm into dm society of licentious company, they must 
follow the more trained votaries of pleasure who naturally take the 
lead. They become assimilated to the l^iAtuiers of their loose asso- 
ciates ; and, without perceiving it diemsclves, their whole sliaracter 
By degrees is changed. Former rest»'aints are now laid aside ; and, 
ill order to preserve the rank of equality with their companions in 
every expence, prodigality is the necessary consequence. . Prodigality 
presently opens a way to the worst vices. They become both covet- 
ous and profuse ; profuse in spending, but covetous to acquire. In 
order to carry on the splendour of lile, and to indulge their inclin- 
ations to the full, they now submit to what, at their first outset in 
life, they would have rejected as mean and base. Now is the cre- 
ditor defrauded ; the tenant racked and oppi*essed ; the tradesman 
frustrated of the reward of his honest industry ; and friends and rcla- 
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tioni^ on whom any impression can be made, are plundered without 
mercy« — In this man^ all the bland and smiling appearances which 
mirth and gaiety once carried, are transformed into the blackest 
shapes of vice; and,, from "a character originally stamped only with 
giddiness And levity, shoots forth a character compounded of dis« 
honesty, injustice, oppression, and cruelty. 

Is there any one who will deny, that the intemperate pursuit of 
pleasure leads frequently into all the vices now mentioned, and that 
some of them it caiTies always in its train ? I shall not dwell on 
certain crimes, which none but the* most atrocious devotees of plea- 
sure will pretend to justify,' though all who partake of that character 
make too lightof them ; such as, the violation of the marrisige-bed, 
the seduction of the innocent, and the introduction of misery into 
families once happy and flourishing. These are crimes that require 
the interposition of the lawgiver and the judge, more than the ad- 
monition of the preacher. — Let us only think for a little of that 
reproach of modern times, that gulf of time and fortune, the passion 
for gaming, which is so often the refuge of the idle sons of pleasure, 
and often also the last resource of the ruined. To how many bacl 
passions, to how many base ai'ts, does it give rise ? What violent 
agitations of the mind, sometimes bursting into rage and frenzy, 
does it occasion? What a shameful traffic of gain does it form 
among persons, whom their rank in life, and their connexions in 
society, ought to have raised above the thoughts of enriching them- 
selves by such dishonourable means ? How many fi'iendships has it 
broken ? How many families has it ruined ? In what deadly catas- 
trophes has it often tei-minated ? The gamester sits down at the 
fatal table with eager spirits and mighty hopes. Behold him when 
he rises, — a wretch, haggard and forlorn, cursing his fate, and, from 
despair of retrieving his ruined fortune, driven perhaps to entertain 
the horrid thought of ending his own existence! — Dismissing so 
melancholy a theme, let us, 

I:^ the diird place. Attend to the disquieting sensations which are 
apt to intrude upon the men of pleasure, even in the midst of their 
enjoyments. Not only is t\\i. end of their mirth heaviness, but in 
laughter, as it is expressed in the Text, the heart is sorrowful. Often 
is laughter affected, when the heart is .galled within. A show of « 
mirth is put on to cover some secret disquiet. When you enter into 
a gay and festive assembly, you behold every appearance of sparkling 
•feucity. Alas I could you 1 wk into the breasts of this seemingly happy 
company, how inconsiderable would the proportion be found of those 
who were truly happy I how great the proportion of those who, 
either in dieir minds, were entirely vacant and languid ; or who fle(I 
to scenes of gaiety in order to fly from themselves, from domestic un- 
easiness, or corroding cares, and, in the tumult of company and 
forced miisdi, to drown their sorrows ! — At the best, the flashes of 
joy, which burst from the dissipated and careless, are of a transient 
and broken kind, interrupted by reflections which they cannot alto- 
gether %void. For, at the bottom of the hearts of most men, even 
amidst an irregular life, there lies o secret feeling of propriety, a sense 
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of right and wrong in conduct. This inward sense is* frequently so 
much borne down by appetites and passions^ os to lose its power of 
guiding men to what is rights while yet it retains as much influence 
as to make them sensible that they have been doing wrong; that they 
•have not acted that part in life which they ought to have acted, and 
which their friends, and the world, had a title to expect froih them. 
Though conscience be not strong enough to guide, it still has strength 
to dart a sting. — Together with this consciousness of ill desert, 
there will be at some times joined a humbling sense of their own 
insignificancy, when they behold* others meeting with esteem and 
honour for having acted a manly and worthy part in life. Their 
superiority they are obliged to acknowledge, and to look up to them 
with respect; while the retrospect of their own life afibrds nothing 
but shame, and the bitter remembrance of time they have mis-spent, 
and opportunities they liave tlirown away. — In the midst too of 
mortifying reflections of this kind, it will not be in their power to 
escape altogether from a dread of certain consequences which are in 
hazard of befalling from their careless conduct. Scarcely is any 
fortune so stable as to be beyond the reach of accidents that will 
diminish it. To none so readily as to the men of pleasure, are such 
accidents likely to happen ; and fond as tlicy are of their present 
superb train of living, the dread tliat it may not be in their power 
always to continue it, will, in spite of all their endeavours to avoid 
such thoughts, occasionally force itself upon them, and cast a cloud 
over many a scene of projected merriment. 

Can you reckon that to be sincere joy, which is liable to be inter- 
rupted and mingled witli so many sensations of the^inost disiigreeable 
nature ? In the cup of intemperance, or in the tumult of Iqpse so- 
ciety, the man of pleasure studies to drown them. But often his 
efforts are vain. When he pushes to the utmost his scenes of cri- 
minal revelry, they will carry the resemblance pf Belshazzar's feast; 
at which, while the impious monarch was drinking amongst his lords 
and concubines, he beheld the fingers of a man^s hand writing in un- 
known characters on the wall over against him ; and his countename 
changed^ and his heart sank within him, * Thus, in the midst of riot, 
imagined speetr^ have been known to haunt tlie man of guilty plea^ 

^ sure. He sees mnds coming fortli to write cm the wall against him. 
The very portraits of his ancestors, which hang in his hall, appear 
to him to look with frowning aspe<^ and to upbraid him with wasting 
in licentious pleasures the fortune which their honourable labours or * 
virtuous industry had acquii'ed. — Of all the classes of sinners^ it has 
been found, that none are so liable, in some period of their lives, or 
at least when life is drawing to its close, to be smitten with severe^ 
remorse, as those who have sacrificed to pleasure all the calls ot 
conscience and of duty. 

Let us consider, in the last place, How unsuitable a life of dissipa- 
tion and pleasure is to the condition of man in this world, and how 
injurious to the interests of society. In the world, we are surrounded 
with scenes of distress. We behold the greatest part of the human 

* Dan. 6. 
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race doomed to hard labour and penurious subsistence* We hear the 
cries of indigence. We know that every day thousands are yielding 
up their breath, and thousands are attending tji^eir dying friends* 
Our own lives are fl^eting*fast away. Flourishii^. as our state may 
at present seem, we know there is but a step between us and death* 
The youngest and the he^thicst cannot tell whetlicr they may not, 
witliin the space of a few days, be called to undergo the judgment of 
God. — Is this a time, is this a place, where no other thing is to be 
pursued but giddy amusement and perpetual pleasure ? Have you, 
my friends, who are spending your days in this wanton* abuse of 
prosperity, no sense ^f the unsuitablcness of such conduct to the con- 
dition of mortal man ? Do you see nothuig in the state of human 
life to chasten and temper your mirth ; to bring serious reflections 
home to your bosom ; to admonish you that it is better to go some- 
times to the hxme of mottmuig^ than to dwell always in the house of 
feasting ?■ — Do you feel no compunction at the thought that, by your 
luxury and extravagance, you are adding to the scenes of sorrow’ 
which already abound in this afflicted world? For you, and your 
follies, the aged parent,, or the respectable relation, inouni. To 
'supply the oppressive demands of your plca#Ures^ families are driven 
from their habitations, and left to poverty and w’ant. Your mirth 
forces the widow and the fatherless to w’eep. — At the same time, 
you are scattering poison in society around you. You are corrupt- 
ing the public manners by the life which you lead. You arc pro- 
pagating follies and vices ; and by tlic example which you set, are 
ensnaring many to /ollow you into ruin. — Ckmsider with how much 
discontent and indignation the poorer classes of men, all the while, 
behold*you. Especially, if in times of scarcity and of war, such as 
those in which I now write, they see you indulging in w^astel’ulness 
and thoughtless profusion, when they and their fomilies are not able 
to earn their bread; > As long as wealth is prdperly employed, per- 
sons in low situations naturally look np to their superiours with 
respect. Tliey rest contented in their station. They are even dis- 
posed to bless the hand which furnishes them with employment on 
reasonable terms, and occasionally dis})enses seasonable relief. But 
if they feci diemselve oppressed, merely that a few may be enabled 
to squandcY at pleasure, and to revel in wasteful excess, their dis-* 
contents are e.ot easily suppressed. With sullen murmurs they issue 
from their impoverished habitations, prepared for every evil work. 

Sucji are some of the consequences w4iich flow from dissipation 
and the intemperate love of pleasure. Let not die effect of what has 
been said be frustrated by this evasion, that although the descriptions 
which have been given be just and time, yet they are applicable only 
to such have carried their pursuit of pleasure to the most criminal 
excess ; a ,^ass, in which few, if any, will admit that they deserve to 
be ranked. — ITiey who are only beginning the course of vicious plea- 
sure, and who sin within prescribed bounds, may reckdtl with cer- 
tainty on their bearing a share of the evils and miseries which I have 
desi^ibed. Not only so, but having once entered on an irregular 
cojftrse, they cannot tell where they are to stop. They have drunk 
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from the cup of the enchantress; and being fairly brou^t within tjie 
magic circle, their powers of reflection ai^ laid asleep, and lo make 
an escape may not be in theirf^wer. 

To some, it maj^berhaps appear, that the whole strain of this Dis* 
course refers only to the rich and the great; and that persons of mo« 
derate fortune, and of the middle ranks of life, who form the great 
body of society, have little or no concern in it. But this is entirely 
a mistake. Splendid fortune, and high birth or rank, afford, be* 

{ ^ond doubt, the strongest and most frequent temptations to the 
oose indulgence of every enjoyment. But throughout all ranks 
the dan^r extends, of j^ing misled by pleiisure in some of its 
forms. Jn this country, #here wealth and abundance are so much 
diffused over all stations ; where it is well known that the iiiferiour 
orders of men are perpetually ^pressing upon those who are above 
them, and following' them, in their manners, a life of dissipation is 
perhaps not less frequent among the middle, than ahumg the higher 
classes of society. The inodes of amusement may not be so refined. 
The entertainments and pleasures may be of a grosser kind. But in 
many an iiiferiour circle, there prevails as much love of pomp and. 
show, as much proportional extravagance in expence, as much rivalry - 
in the competition of passions and pleasures, as in the most fashionable 
and courtly assemblies. Sober reflections arc as much laid aside ; 
the gratification of vanity, and the indulgence of pleasure, are pur- 
sued with equal eagerness. — I.et us therefore, my brethren, in 
whatever rank of life .we are placed, proceed upon this as our great 
principle, that to serve God, to attend to the serious cares of life, and 
to discharge faitlifulU‘,die duties of our station, ought to be the first 
concern of every inaiJ wishes to be wise and happy ; that amuse- 
ment and pleasure are to be considered as the relaxation, not the 
business, of life ; and that if from those sentiments we depart, and 
give ourselves up to pleasure as our only c)bjcct,,.ct)K?w in Imigktcr the 
heart shall be sorrm^'nl^ and the aid of unr mirtl^ shall be J^aviness. 


SERMON LXXXIV. 

ON THE CONSCIENCE VOID OF OFFENCE. 

Acts, x^iv. 

Herein do I exaxise myself to have always a conscience void of^ffeme 
toward God and toward men* 

These words were spoken by the Apostle Paul, in the course of that 
manly and spirited defence which he made for himself, when accused 
of sedition and impiety before Felix, the Roman Qovernour. He 
vindicates himself from the charges brought against him ; but boldly 
avows his principles, conceals no part he had acted, gives up no doc- 
trine he had taught, and, with the firm consciousness of innocence, 
appeals to bis enemies themselves for the unblemished integrity of his 
life and character. 
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To maind^n always a conscience void of offence toward God, and 
inward is aUegree of virdua, to which, in its full extent, none 
can. lay Slaim. For who is th^e among the sons of men that can 
pretend, on every occasion, throwhout his '^holc life, to have pre- 
served a iiiultless conduct ? How tew days, indeed, go over our hec^^ 
wherein something does not pass, in which our behaviour has 
been altogether correct^^ free froih every offence? In-, preset 
imbecility and fallen state &f human nature, he is the wordiest per- 
son who is guilty of the fibwest offences towards God or towards man. 
But though the character referred to in the Text be not attainable by 
us in a completj^.d^ree, it is &e character to which we must ail 
study to., approach come a)^ as the weakness of our 

nature admits; so that neither in g^^'i^ards God, nor 
duties towards men, we may be fq^^fej^fobly deficientl^^J^ou 
will observ^^^^hat this greatd^pos^^M^i^3x)ast of having fully 
attained to ^cCcs^sinencevoid His words are, that 

herein he exei^iiedi^hinmlff^ ; th^k% his study, 

to this he formed and. train^^P^s^ a conscience 

f nd of offence tofwards God is nothing in 

uman life more amiable character. 

Wherever it appears, it iim reverence in every 

station, whether high or low. ' It is mdeed what all men would wish 
to gain ; at least, they wish that others shoul^^lieve them to possess 
it. ' Even the most corrupted look to it, fromg^far, with a sigh ; and 
however obliged to condemn themselves for having fallen short of it, 
cannot help esteeming and respecting otlierl.wtho are dignified by the 
attainment of it.^ — us then con^der, ' fir^ what is impli^ in 
exerci^ng or forming <nirselves \o x^ntain conscience void of 
offence ; and next, what the effects will be of biVIbg, in some degree, 
attained it / . . 

I. In exercisii^ purselves for this purpose, our first carS'i^Mfiit be 
to have ou^'^^nsciencf well informed, or properly .^^truct^; as, to 
what is,, or^^is not, real gr ound of offence tQw;9r^ God oi^^wa^s 
meii. Conscience is the guide, or the erd^^|]^||^^nd "^S^beting 
principlf'of conduct; and «js our Saviour If me ligM 

which is in thee be darkness^ how great will tnatmrkness be?* If that 
which should guide, be itself n^ed, how widely must we wander 
astray? — There are two extremes nere, to each of which, different 
sets of men are apt erroneously tMncline. One set of men are apt 
to be minutely scrupulous ab($^ matters of smaller importance; 
iithif^^jss the Scripture describes them, mint^ anise^ cumin^ while 
they n^Uct the weightier mattery of the law. Punctii^^ their ob- 
servance. all the forms and ceremi^^s of religio^&i^hope by 
this mwa to compensate , for all^^IsqPihemselves i^^i^lltwful plea- 
sures oi^nrighteous gains. AnothS*, and perhaps numerous 

set of mm^ err fi*om loose casuistry in matters of moi^l^ty. They 
admit ffie . obligation they are unde]^.jto vi|^qus pra^^tre; but they 
lav tlie wwle stress of virtue on some partidhlar good dispositions to 
^jirmcli their i;emper inclines them. On these they highly value them- 

•MattfLsa 
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selves; but breaches of other parts of duty, they Ap^to consider 
as small and venial transgressions.*^ Thhy have balances jl8f Aeir 
own, in which they weigh ever^ transgression ; and if any of th^.Of- 
f^ces they have committed, either against or their neighbour, . 
;iR%h light in the scale of fashion or general practice^ they appear to 
"tnim as sQWcely any offences at ^IL — Bot^lhese e^tiaxies we must 
carefully "'Iplikl against ; and study to regwite our conduct by the 
pure unsophisticated laws of God ; resting our character neither on a 
strict observance merely of the external forms of religion, nor on a 
partial regard to its moral duties ; but attending tb all that Oocl has 
required from us as men and Christas. — The such errours 

as 1 have pointed out, alwf^«|:iA^e th^ir source m some corruption of 
the hea^ It is not from^^l^mity to discover what they ought to 
do, i^t men err in from some oblique regard to their 

interests or their reputation or thei^:^n, that they 

deviate into by«pa(^ while to aesume^i|^e appearance 

of principle. Failru&S;ii^d upriglit|^l|| of mmd ai^ the chief requi^ 
sites for directing ebr ^^i^ieiice avoid offences towards God 

or man. He wh^ .#i£h*an^'']^ seeks in every case to^% 

know what it is his to dd^t .1^ or ^ever be at a .loss to 
discover it. ' ‘ * 

In the next place. It belongs to every one who studies to attain to 
a conscience void of o|^ce, to make reparation for whatever wrong 
he is conscious of havmg formerly done. This is the most difficult, 
but at the same time the most satisfactory test, of our sincerity in de- 
siring to have a clear conscience before God and man. How can he 
be sincere in this desire^ whQ;|dlow;s himself to rem^n quiet, while 
loaded with the sense tj^at all W now enjoys has been obtained by in- 
justice and fraud? continues, without remorse, to fatten upon 

the gainsjof unrighteousness ; to feast on the spoils of the industrious ; 
to reye|C,in luxuries purchased by oppression or tr&cliery ; dare he 
hold..u|0 bis fac^;and utter the name of Consci^ce? him that 

build^^% house l^'wmghtcdusness^ and his chafers Jy wrtmg. * ,}n 
the midi^ of wbitatm^ the stone, iti the expressive lan- 

guage of Scriplttri^^^5??'^ out of the wall against him ; and the beam 
out of the timber shall anstwer It may not be always in a man^s 

jpower to make exact restitution m every unlawful gain he has ac- 
quired ; but to make reparation tq. the utmost of his power, for every 
wrong he has done to others, is d^duty qf every one who lays any 
claim to principle or honesty. If this be entirely neglected, it is the 
mark of a cc^|Science that is become dead to all sense of rigltt and 
wrong. Ij^ vuin we pretend to clear our conscience, by affecting to 
compens^^^^fjEraud or strict religious ho- 

mage towmro^bd, or by s^^.partial virtues and shows of gener- 
osity towar^'j^^. With respect to men, we ought to learii'that we 
must begiii^'^^^||r being jiist, b^ore we can attempt to be generous. 
With tespedp^ Go^ ^ know that he delights in mery^more than 
merges and rgects wim contempt the hypocritical wori^bipper. I 
wiUcomenear to you in Ju^ment, saitk the Lord; and I will be a sm/i 

• Jer. xiii. 18. > ^ t Habak. ii. 11. 
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xvitness agaimt time that oppress the hirelings the widm^ and the fa^ 
iherlm j^nd that turn aside the stranger from his right. * — The Lord 
U)ill plead their cause^ and spoil the soul of those that spoiled them. 

Afteh making reparation for the wrongs he has committed, the 
next study ptte who is exercisifig himself to have the conseienos: 

void ^;ib^ad^P^ould be to guard against those particuiar«nares 
which have fortm^ly led^im into evil. — If, for inslanoe^ covetous- 
ness has on many occasions tempted him to defraud or oppress, tliat 
he might increase his worldly store, it ought to be his first care to 
correct in future this inordinate passion tor wealtli, by bringing down 
in his estimation tlie^acquisitioi^^ of fortune to their {)roper value; so 
that lie may remain satisfied Wllfii a mp^rate share of the world’s 
goods, and become sensible of what small importance great riches 
are to real happiness. If ambition has impelled him to rise into con- 
sideration by crooked jpolicy and in£rigUes,'let him impress his mind 
with all the eousideratioiis that will^hpw him the emptine.s.s mid vanity 
of worldly honours. If a loose and careless life has brought him into 
habit.s of dissipation, and led him to neglect those religious duties which 
he owed to his Maker, let him retutn to the regular worship of God ; 
and nourish an awful fear and reverence of that Almighty Being, on 
. whom his all depends in time afid'Ctemity. — In this manner, it must 
he his care to begin, by eradicating those corri^tions which, on dif- 
ferent occasions, have tempted him to vfdlate con.science. This 
study to reform all known errours in former life, will be one of the 
most satisfying marks of a sincere design to preserve in luturc a cop- 
science" void of olFencc. For if any of the old vitiated [)arts of the 
disposition be allpwed to remain in tlveir former state, in vain will any 
man $i|fply himself to a thorough refo^ation ^;.j?haracter. The fa- 
voui'ite ruling passion, if it be sullcred to keep'^W ascendant, will not 
fail to dfhg the life after it. 

In the last pla(fe, In order to carry on this discipline which I have 
been recommending for obtaining a good coiisciencejf^'it will be highly 
neces.sarVj that we fr&meii^ly exaiiunc ourselves, andhring our con- 
duct review. No day ought to pass Jpver our head, ^thoul 

some exercise of this kind. Every evening?.3p5fpre we go to rest, we 
should^subl^t to scrutiny the transactions in' which we liave been 
engagedi^^i.What hwve I done this day, by which I may either have. 
I»s0y offeiided any man, or have ^own neglect of God? What 
dti^ transgressed ? Wherein nave I omitted to act the part 
' or my fellow-creatures, had a title to expect from 

Be ass^ed, my friends, that only by thus' preserving con- 
science in die frequent exercise of its natural jurbdiction, you dan 
suppoft its rights. If you do not in diis manner often to 

assume its due station, its authority^ ’Wro gradually decline. ^ There 
will be i(td''accuracy in your moral conduct. Corruptions will. grow 
upoftwoptlhawares. You will forget that you are creatures accoimt- 
a^ile fo&^ur actions, to a higher tribunal than that Qf 4 die world.—* 
It is a train of living, that is the general ruin .of mankind. 

4^1t is not aSImuch from having adopted evil principles that men bc- 
" ♦ Mai. iii. 5. 
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come wicked, as from having adopted no principles at allt They 
low their inclinations, without examining whether there be prin* 
ciples which tliey ou^ht to form for regulating their condiicK- ^UTie 
chief corrective of this mischief is that which has been suggosj^; by 
bringing conscience into a frequent exercise of itapo\\rer^ and {hWeby 
awakening jts authority over our life. — Bitterly it a(i|iii|^j 2 it t^ea^re- 
prove us for our sins and follies. Sharply it may stl^. But those 
reproofs and those stings are salutary in their effect ; and tend to pre- 
vent us from proceeding headlong_ in a downward course. If ever 
conscience become altogether dead and still, the symptom is ominous 
of our hfiving contracted from har^ned vice that mortal lethargy, 
from which we are only to be awakShbd at the day of judgment. 

n. Having thus suggested some of the particulars which appear 
most essential in exercising or forming ourselves to attain to a con-- 
science void of offence temards God ami men^.X come next to recom- 
mend tins discipline by showing the happy effects it will prcxhice. 
These happy effects are manifold; to avoid prolixity, I shall comprise 
them under two general heads. Such a clear conscience sets us free 
from the terroiirs of another world; it exein}>ts us from a niul^tude 
of disquietudes in this. 

First, The conscience void of offence tends to procure freedom 
from the terrours of another world. Many, 1 know, in the gaiety of 
their hearts, pretend to make light of terrours of this kind ; yet no- 
thing is more certain, than that they are capable of assailing and 
dismaying the stoutest heart. Conscience is too great a power in thq 
nature of man to be altogether subdued. It may for a time be re- 
pressed and kept dormant. J8ut conjunctures there are in hum^ life 
which awaken it ; whcni’ij^ce awakened, it flashes on thcrfdpner’s 
niiiiH with all tlie fiOTrours of an invisible Ruler and a future, judg- 
ment^ It has been so ordered by" Providence, that it is always in the 
evil day, at the season w'hcn men stand most in need of consolation 
and support, that conscience exerts its vengeance on the guilty. I 
miglit mention what is suffered in the lonely hours of solitude ^d 
silence, when the sinn)g‘’s mind is humbled and depressed by some 
recent disgrace, or ^^ae disappointment in his criminal pursuits. 
But let me only lead your thoughts to what must await us all, when 
we shall have arrived at the decline of life ; when we fejsi the hand of 
death upon us, and cannot a||grmore flatter ourselves that it wjiU long 
delay giving the fatal stroke. Sufficient^ and more thap^^uffici^t, 
that day will be the evil thereof even supposin|^'tha^hbthing within ' 
shall alarm us with dark forebodings of what is to follow. But if at 
tlic time when we are oppressed with sickness oi* paiti upon our bed, 
distressed perhaps with the^ji^ituationof our fomffy and worldly affairs, 
and just about to take the last farewel of our friends and of all we 
have ever loved on earth ; if^ in the midst of this scene of distress, we 
shall be also tormented with the thought of what is to become of us 
in that next world which is just opening to our view ; if we depart 
from life, conscious that we deserve punishment for manner in 
which we have lived ; and dreading that the hour of our being to re- 
ceive that punishment is at hand ; such a state of complicated misery 
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who cun endure? The spirit thm ^womided and bleeding, when it is 
going forth from the^body, ^ho can bear? 

I by no means say; Uiat he, who during his life has taken the 
greatest care to preserve his conscience void of offence, can upon 
that plea rest witli confidence ; or upon this ground alone leave this 
life without Rneasiness or fear. No n)an’s conscience was ever en- 
tirely clear from all reproach. We daily offend ; and the best have 
much reason to implore mercy and forgiveness from their Judge. 
The whole strain of tlic Gospel tends to humble and depress those 
who vainly trust to tlieir own imperfect righteousness. It teaches us 
that tlie ultimate ground on which we are to rest for acceptance with 
God, is the righteousness and merit of our great Redeemer. — Rut 
this I say, and testify to you, that the most satisfactory evidence you 
can possess, of having an interest in the Redeemer’s merits, ^pd being 
finally accepted throug)^>,him, must arise from the testimony of a con- 
science, which you studied to keep void of offence tovoards God 
and towards men. This will be the best proof of your belonging to 
the number of the sons of God. It will be the witness of the <livinc 


spirit within you ; the da}'-star arising in your hearts, and preparing 
the approach of a more perfect day. — Without the study of attaining 
a go^ conscience, be assured mat all other grounds of hope will 
prove fallacious : not the most fervent zeal, nor the highest pretences 
to intercourse with God, will be of any avail. They will have no 
more stability than the house built on the sand, which, in the day of 
trial, falls to the ground. He only whose conscience bears witness 
to his faithfulness, his integrity, and sincerity, in discharging all the 
duties of life,,.(^ with a steacly mind, and a firm but humble trust 
in his Saviour^' look forward to all th^t awaits^ him in a future un- 
known ^orld. 

In ihb next place, While the conscience void of offence thus delivers 
us, in a great degree, from the terrours of a future life, it keeps us 
free, at the same time, from innumerable disquietudes in this life. 
AlHhQ^pffences for which conscience condemns us, become, in one 
way or other, sources of vexation. Never did any man long forsake 
the straight and upright path, without having cause to repent of it. 
Whether it be pleasure, or interest, or ambUion, that leads him 
astray^he is always made to pay dear for any supposed advantage he 
gains. Warily and cautiously he may ^ first set out, and lay many 
restraints on himself against proceeding too far. But having once 
* forsaken const^ence^as bis guide, his passions and inclinations soon 
take lecul of his conduct, luid push him forward rashly. One bod 
step betrays him into another; till, in the end, he is overtaken, if not 
by TOverty and diseaa^^ least by dishonour and shame, by the loss 
of friends^ and the:,Prfeiture of gener^ esteem. He wIm walketh 
uprightlgl has been fuways found Xxiwalk surely: while in the dark 
crooked paths of fraud, dishonesty, or ignoble pleasure, a tbou- 

f d forms qf trouble and disaster arise to meet us. In mean 
e, to a bal plan, conscience will be always an uneasy companion. 

, the midriff his amusements, it will frequently break in upon him 
witli reproach. At ni^t, when he would go to rest, holding up to 
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liim the deeds of the former day, putting him in mind of*what he has 
lost and what he has incurred, it will make him often ashamed, often 
afraid. — Cowardice and baseness of mind ai*^ never failing concom- 
itants of a guilty conscience. He who is haunted by it, dares never 
stand forth to the world, and appear in his own character. He is 
reduced to be constantly studying concealment, and living in disguise. 
He must put on the smiling and open look, when dark designs are 
brooding in his mind. Conscious of his own bad purposes, he looks 
with distrust on all vrho are around Jiini, and shrinks from the scrutiny 
of every piercing eye. He sees, or fancies that he sees, suspicion in 
many a countenance : and reads uph^aidings in looks where no up- 
braiding was meant. Often he is in great fear^ *iiohere no fear is. 

Very different from this, is the state of the man whose conscience 
is void of offence. He is manly and intrepid in every situation. He 
has never seduced the innocent by guilty aj^. He has deluded no 
one with false promises. He Inis ensnared ^ifilpfean to trust him by a 
deceitful account of his affairs ; nor taken any ikdvantages of the dis- 
tresses of others to enrich himself. Without uneasiness he can look 
every man boldly in the face ; and say with the good Prophet Samuel ; 
Behold^ here I am; mtness against me. Whose ox have I taken ? or^ 
*whose ass have I taken P or^ *xhom have I d^ auded P Whom have I 

oppressed ? Of vdiose hand have I received any bribe P Declare^ and I 
mil restore it to yon. * He who can thus take God and the world to 
witness for his integrity, may despise popular accusation or reproach. 
Those censures and rumours which are constantly disquieting the 
man of guilty conscience, jiass by him unheeded. His witness is in 
heaven; and his record is on high. Innocence and, uprightness form 
a tenfold shield, agmnst which the darts of the world are aimed in 
vain. Of neither God as his Judge, nor of men as his companions, 
is such a man afraid. With no unquiet nor terrifying slumbers will 
his couch be haunted. I will both lay me down in peace^ and sleep; 
for the Ijml viaketh me dwell in safety. 

Let those considerations which have been now briefly suggested, 
contribute to render the character in the Text, of a conscience void of 
(ffence towards God and man^ amiable and estimable in our eyes. If 
in its fullest extent we cannot attain to it, let us at least endeavour 
to approach to it, and lierein with the gi'eat Apostle exercise oisrselves. 
We may rest assured, tha^the more we partake of this character, 
the happier and more honourable shall our life be on eartli, and the 
nearer shall it bring us to Heaven. Conscious of oiir innumerable* 
frailties, let it be our daily prayer, to God, that by his powerful spirit 
he would rectify what is corrupted in our nature ; would guard us by 
his grace against the temptations that surroiu^ us ; keep m from the 
path of the destroyer^ and lead ns in his way ebifliUting. 

* 1 Sam. xii. 3. 
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SEJIMON LXXXV. 

ON THE ASCENSION OF CHRIST. 

[Preached in the Evening after the Celebration of the Sacrament of the LorJ*ii Supper.] 

Luke, xxiv. 50, 51. 

And he led them mil as far as Bethatnj ; and he lift up his hands 
and blessed them : And it came to pass xdiile he blessed them, he mts 
parted from them and carried up into Heaven, 

The sacred Scrijrtiires not only set before us a complete rule of life, 
but give weight and authority to the precepts they deliver, by the 
infonnution they communicate of certain great and important facts, in 
which all the human race have a deep concern. Of those facts one of 
the most i1lu.strious is the ascension of our Saviour to Heaven, after 
having completed the work of our redemption. This is a subject on 
which it is at all times pleasing to a Christian to meditate; but espe- 
cially after the celebration of that solemn ordinance in which we were 
this day engaged. We there renewed the memorial of our Saviour 
suffering and dying in the cause of mankind. Let us now take part 
in his succeeding triumphs. Let us with pleasure behold him rising 
from the grave, as the concjiieror of death and hell, and ascending 
into heaven, there to reign in glory, and to act as the protector and 
guardian of his people, to the end of time. — It will be proper to 
begin with taking a particular view' of all the circumstances that 
attended this memorable event in the history of our Saviour’s life; 
as they are related in the Text, compared with the accounts of other 
Kvangelists. The circumstances will all be found to be both beau- 
tiful and sublime in themselves, and instructive to us. 

We are informed *, that it was not until forty days after his resur- 
rection from the grave, that diis event took place. l)uring this space 
he liud diawri himself alive after his passion, by many h fallible proofs, 
hein^ often sem by his discii les, and conversing voith them (f things 
2)erLaining to the kingdom (f (wd. All being now concluded whicli 
he had to do on earth the guilt of mankind having been expiated 
by hi.s death, and his Apostles fully instructed in the part they w^erc 
henceforth to act, aiul the character they w^ere to assume ; one day, 
,wc are told, he led them out of the city as far as to Bethany, — With 
iJic utmpst pi’opriety was this place selectc.d for the scene of his 
sisccnsion. Near Bethany was the Mount ol' Olives, to which our 
Lord was wont so often to retire for the exercise of private devotion ; 
and there also was the garden of Gethsemanc, where his sufferings 
commenced with that agony in which his soid mis exceeding som oiifnl 
even unto death. At the spot where his generous sufferings on our 
account began, there also was his glory to commence ; and those 
which so long had been his favourite retreat, and so often had 
b^p consecrated by him to meditation and prayer, were now to be 

* Acts, i. s. 
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dignified with his last and parting steps towards hcavcii*; a sort of 
symbol, of devotion and virtuous sufferings being step^ ^hat prepare 
lor ascent to heaven. — Tliere, we are told, He lift tq) his kamis^ and 
blessed his disciples; and 'while he blessed tjiem^ he •was parted from 
them. How beautiful is this attitude of our departing liord ! How 
well did such a conclusion suit the rest of his life ! Having Im cd his 
own ischich were in the awW, he laved them to the end. While he lived, 
he went abaiit doing good : He died, praying for his enemies; and 
when he ascended into heaven, it was in the act of lifting up I^is 
hands and blessing bis friends; like a dying parent giving his last 
benediction to his children and family. A worthy pattern is here 
set beibre us, of the manner in which eveiy good man should wish 
to spend his last moments, in acts of devotion to God, and expres- 
sions of kindness and affcclioii to his friends. — While our Saviour 
was thus employed, he was parted from his discqdcs ; a cloudy it is 
said, received him out if their sights and he was carried np into heaven.^ 
liere were no wliirlwinds, no ihunders, no chariots of fire. Super- 
natural appearances of old, had been accompanied with majesty of a 
terrible kind, llie law was given in the midst of lightnings and 
thunders. Elijah was caught up into heaven in a fie»‘y chariot. But 
the Saviour of the w<irld was gently received up in a cloud ; with that 
sort of meek and calm magnificence, which bespeaks the jicacefiil 
genius of tlie Gospel and Us Author. — Angels likewise iissistcd at 
this solemnity, as in every dispensation friendly to mankind these 
benevolent spirits are represented as taking part. At tlic creation 
of the worltl, the morning starSy it is said, sang togelhcry and all the 
sons of God shouted for Jo^.\ At the birth of our Lord, we hear of 
their songs of praise and joy ; we find them present at his resur- 
rection from tlie dead ; and now again nt his ascension into heaven. 
lf?ii/e his disciples looked stedfastlij Urwards hcaveiiy as he ivent upy ^ 
bcholdy two men stood bp them in white apparel ,* xvhich also said, lie 
men of Galilee, whp stand ye gazing up into heaven ? This same Jesus, 
which is taken np from you into heaven, shall so come in like m>anner 
as ye have seen him go into keave?t, J • 

iSucii were the circumstances which accompanied that great and 
signal event of Christ's ascension into heaven ; all of them verj" .so- 
lemn and striking, and calculated to leave a deep impression on the 
minds of liis disciples. — Let us now jjroceed to consiiler tlie ends 
and puiposes of our Saviour’s ascension, as far as they are revealed 
and made known to us ; and, together w'ith them, the effects which 
ought thereby to be produced on our minds. 

In the first place;, By our Saviour's ascension into heaven, it was 
made to appear that the great design for which he descended to the 
carrli was completely fulfilled. A soleiim attestation was lhu.s given 
by God, to the virtue and efficacy of that great sacrifice which he 
offered by his death for the sins of the world : It wa.s decliu*ed that, 
ill consideration of the high merits and generous sufferings of the 
Son of God, pardon and grace were to be extended to the fallen 

♦ Acts, i. 9. t *xxviii. 7. 

\ Acts,!. 10,11. 
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race of m^n. Therefore, God raised him up fi'om the deadj and gave 
him glory^ fnat our faith and hope might stand in God, 

Hence, the ascension of our Lord is to be considered as a display 
from heaven of the oliv^branch to mankind. It is a most august 
ratification of that covenant of grace on which are founded all our 
hopes of acceptance with God. We lay under the sentence of con- 
demnation as an offending guilty race, tilr Christ undertook our 
cause, and by bis resurrection and ascension proved that he suc- 
ceeded in what he had undertaken. As soon as he was received up 
into heaven, and sat down at the fight hand of God, the terrours of 
the law were withdriiwn. Ancient prophecies were fulfilled, whicli 
represented the coming of tlie Messiah as the renovation of the 
world, as the aera of declared grace and peace to mankind. Tlie 
ascension of Christ was the signal of his triumph over all the powers 
of darkness. Long they had meditated our ruin, and maintained 
the reign of idolatiy among the nations. But the ))eriod was now 
come when their power was to be overthrown. When Christ, as it 
was predicted of old by the inspired Psalmist, ascended up mi high^ 
he led captivity captive^ and gave gifts unto men. He then s})oiled 
principalities and powet's, * He destroyed him that had the power qf 
deaths that is the devil and the which, as tokens of victory, he 
bestowed among his followers, were no less than peace, pardon, and 
eternal life. — While our Lord’s ascension thus serves to establish 
our fiiith in the Gospel, 

It is, in the next place, to be viewed by us, with respect to Christ 
himself, as a merited restoration to his original felicity. As the Son 
of God, all glory belonged to him for ever. The divine nature could 
neither suffer any rOal depression, nor receive any additional advance- 
ment. But it was as a man, that he appeared and acted on earth ; 
that he suffered and died. What he had done in tliat character, 
entitled him, as a man, to the highest rewards. Accordingly it is in 
this view of merited recompence, that his ascension and exaltation at 
the right hand of God is always set forth in Scripture. Because he 
made ^imself qf no reputation^ and took upon him the fmm qf a servant; 
ami being found in fashion as c man, he humbled himself and became 
obedient unto death, ci^n the death (f the ct oss; vd^'cfore God hath 
highly exalted him, and give7i him a name which is dbove every name ; 
that at the name qf Jesms* evay knee should borw^^and every tongue 
coif css that Jesus Christ is Ijoid, to the glory qf God the Father , % — In 
this constitution of Providence, an Illustrious testimony was designed 
t<) be given of God’s regard and love to cmineist righteousness. We 
see Jesus, ds the Apostle speaks, y&r the srffci'ing of death crowned with 
glory and We see signal pre-eminence made the reward 

of signal condescension for the sake of makind ; and s^f-ab&sement 
and humiliation made the road to glory. We are taiight, in 'this 

i ^reat instance, that God never deserts the cause that is his own, nor 
eaves worth and piety to be finally oppressed ; though for a wliile 
he may allow trials and hardships to be undergone by the best men. 
No person could appear more neglected and forsaken by God,, than 
• Colosi. ii. 15. t Hcb. ii. 14. } Philip, ii. 7, &c. § Iltb. ii. 0. 
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our Saviour was, for a season, when in the hands of bfs foes. Im- 
portant purposes of Providence were, during that season, carried on ; 
but, as soon as those purposes were accomplished, God came forth 
in support of righteousness and truth, and *by tlie high honours bo- 
stow^ on Christ, established his eternal triumph over all his foes. 

While we thus view wr Saviour’s ascension as a glorification justly 
merited on his own accent, we cannot but on our part highly rejoice 
in it from a sense of the obligation^' we lie under to him. Devoid of 
every just and honourable sentim^t must he be, who partiikes not 
with cordial satisfaction in the success and triumph of. a generous 
benefactor, who, for his sake, had exposed himself to much distresa 
and danger. — In that holy Sacrament which we this day celebrated^ 
w'e beheld our blessed Saviour despised and rejected of men ; w^e saw 
him treated as the vilest of malefactors, led to the hill of Golgotha with 
scorn and contempt, and there undergoing all that the cruelty of his 
enemies could contrive to inflict All this we beheld him patiently 
and cheerfully enduring for our sake, in order to accomplish our 
redemption. — Now, when at his next appearance we behold such a 
glorious revolution; when we behold him rising from the dead, ascend- 
ing into the highest heavens, sitting down thc;re at the right hand of 
God, and all things in heaven am! earth made to bow before him, 
shall not we, my brethren, w^ith thankful and devout hearts, partake 
joyfully in his exaltation and felicity? — Thou, O divine Benefactor! 

O illustrious llestorer of the lost hopes and happiness of mankind ! 
Thou art most worthy to be thus raised above all beings. Our sor- 
row's once were thine. For mir tramgressiom thou wcf't bfwseds and 
for our iniquities^ *i!counded. Now, in thy joy w'e rt^pjee; and in thine 
lionours we triumph. We with lifted Inmds will ever blessj thee. 
Prostrate at thy feet, we will join with all the heavenly host in cele- 
brating thy praises ; in iiscribing to Him that Itwcd us^ and washed tis 
from our sins in his own bloody all power, and glory, and dominion 
for ever ! 

In the third place, Christ ascended into heaven that he might act 
there, in the presence of God, as our High Priest and Iritei-cessor. 
This office which he performs, was pre-signified under the Jewish 
dispensation, by the high priest entering once every year, on the 
•great day of atonement, uito the holiest place ii) the temple, and there 
sprinkling the blood of tlie sacrifice before the mercy-seat. But 
Christ being come, an High Priest of good thhigs to come, by a greata- 
and mot'e perfect tabernacle, not made xvith hands, neither by the blood * 
of goats and calves, but by his own blood, he enta'cd in once wito the 
holy place, having obtained eternal redemption for us. He is no^ntered 
into the holy places made with hands, which are thefgurcs of me tme ; 
Imt into heaven i^elf, now to appear in the presence of God for us. — 
Jhcre, we are told, he ever liveth to mate intercession for his people.'* 
— By his appearing in the human nature, while he is acting as 
Intercessor for mankind, an everlasting memorial is presented to 
the Almighty of the Redeemer’s love to men. That sacrifice which 
was offered on Mount Calvary, still continues to oscSid before tlie 
* H«b. ix. 11, 12. 24 . — vii. 25 . 
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throne ; and that blood which was shed on the cross, flows for ever 
in the sight of God. 

Concerning the nature of this intercession, which our Saviour is 
represented as making ift heaven, and his continuing to appear in tlie 
human nature for that purpose^ I am aware that difficulties and ob- 
jections may be raised by some. I readi||jr admit, that the whole 
doctrine revealed to us in Scrij^ture relating to the incarnation of 
Christ, the atonement made by his death, and the nature of his inter- 
cession for us in heaven, is of a jgaysterious kind. It is what we can 
comprehend in a very imperfect manner; and when we attempt too 
particularly to explain or discuss any of these doctrines, we are apt 
to darken counsel hy \mrds xmthout knowledge. * — Let us not however 
imagine that the mysterious nature of those doctrines furnishes any 
just objection against the truth of tlie Christian revelation. It must 
be considered, that this revelation professes to give us such a disco- 
very of the sjuritual invisible w'orld, and of the administration of the 
diviiie government, as was proper to be at present communicated to 
us. In sucli a revelation of things invisible and divine, and which 
stretch far beyond the reach of human knowledge or capacity, it was 
naturally to be expected that matters would occur which should be 
mysterious, and incomprehensible by us. Indeed, it would have been 
strange and incredible if it had been otherwise; if nothing had ap- 
peared on such subjects, but what was level to our apprehension. — In 
the present material system, in the midst of which ive live, and where 
the objects that surround us are continually exposed to the examin- 
ation of our senses, how many things occur that are mysterious and 
unaccountable ?» The philosopher, age after age, luus continued his 
researches into matter. After all his researches will he, at this day, 
refuse to acknowledge, that, in material siibstaiiccs, qualities have 
been discovered, powers and properties have been found, which it is 
beyond his powder to reconcile to the commonly received laws and 
operations of matter, and which lie camu>t bring witliin the compass 
of jjiny established system and theory ? Shall this philosopher then, 
who finds himself so often baffled in his inquiries, by meeting with 
wonders in matter which he cannot explain, presume to reject, a reli- 
gious system, merely because in treating of an invisible world, and 
the adminisi ration of govf «rjment there carri|i^d bn by the Father of* 
Spirits, pardculars occur which appear incomprehensible to him? — 
My brethren, let us be a little more liumble and sober in our at- 
tempts to philosophise. Let us be thankful, that having received a 
revelation, which, upon rational grounds, stands well attested apd 
confirg^, the mysterious doctrines tvhich occur in it arc all of them 
such aJ^o be perfectly reconcilcable with godliness and virtue ; nay, 
sueJh dS have a direct tendency to promote the moral influence of 
virtue on tlie lives of men ; and to bring powcrfid consolation to them 
under many troubles. 

This is remarkably exemplified in tliat doctrine of which we are 
now treating, ^f the office performed by our Lord upon his ascension 
into heaven. A mediator and intercessor with God, is what most 

* Job, xxxnUi. 2. 
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nations and religions have anxiously sought to obtain, ft has been 
at all times the favourite wish and hnpe of men ; and from their 
earnestness to have this wish gratified, they contrived some form or 
other of mediation and intercession, on whidh they rested ; some far 
vourite hero, or saint, or tutelary subordinate god, through whose 
intervention they sou g^ to obtain fiivpur from the Supreme Gover- 
noiir of the universe, xms is an i^ea which we find prevailing under 
most of the modes of Pagan worship. Men were generally sensible, 
that they were guilty of offences against tlic Deity; that their own 
services were insufficient to appease him ; and that, therefore, they 
liad no title to expect his favour, unless some mediator of high merit 
was to espouse their interest and plead their cause. — Tliis relief, 
which the bewildered nations sought ailer in vain, is fully afforded us 
by the Gospel of Christ. A real mediator is there revealed, invested 
with such characters as give encouragement and satisfaction to every 
pious worshipper. The divine nature of which he is possessed, gives 
infinite merit and efficacy to every cause which he undertakes ; and 
his possessing, at the same time, the human nature, gives us the 
jiistcst ground to trust, that with compassion and tenderness he un- 
dertakes tlie cause of mankind. 

The discovery, therefore, of Christas acting as our Intercessor in 
heaven, is in the highest degree favourable to religion and virtue. 
It is so far from being a doctrine repugnant to the reason or to the 
natural ideas and notions of mankind, that it accords, as has been 
observed, in the general view of it, with what has ever been their 
wish aiul their hope ; anil the evangelical discovery of the true Medi- 
ator, while it banishes all tlie superstition and idolatry winch heathen 
ignorance had attached to a mediatory worship, fulfils to Christians 
every purpose both of encouragement and consolation. It encourages 
the humble virtuous man, who might be apt to look up with distrust 
to the awiul Majesty of Heaven. It brings consolation to the j)eni- 
tent returning sinner, from the lielief that, unworthy as he is in him- 
r. lf, Christ the Saviour is worthy, by his powerful intercession^ to 
procure his salvation. — What plan of religion could have been given 
more suited than this to the circumstances of man, in his present 
state of weakness and infirmity ? What more animating to every sin- 
•cere worshipper ?~Let us study to do our best; and if our endea- 
vours be faithful, and our hearts be upright, we have an ailvocate 
with the Father in heaven, on whose intercession we can rely; One 
w//o IS able to save to the outermost all who come unto God through him. 

have not an high pnest vohich cannot be touched with the fikilhig of 
our infii'niitics ; bid who was in all points tempted like as we are^ i/et 
without sin. Let us thei efore come boldly to the throne of grace^ that 
we may obtain mcrcy^ and find grace to help in time of need. * 

In the last place, Our Saviour ascended into heaven in order to 
exercise there the office of our King, as weH as of our High Priest 
and Intercessor. His ascension was a solemn investiture in that 
royal authority with which he wns to act as Head of the Church, till 
the end of time. All power in heaven and earth was committed to 

». Heb. vii. 25. — iv. 15,16. 
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him. In token of his being the Soverei^ of both worlds^ in triumph 
he fose from his earthly grn^ and in triumph ascended into heaven. 
Therefore let all the house of Israel know assuredly^ that God hath 
him both Lord and Christ.'^— I have set my king upon my holy hill of 
Zion. I mil give him the heathen for his inheritance^ and the utter^ 
most parts of the earth for his possession, f 

This view of our Lord’s ascension and exaltation obviously com- 
mands, from all Christians, thii mbst profound reverence and sub- 
mission. No longer let the hu)iipble appearance he ipade on earth 
vilify him to our apprehension. Never let the consideration of his 
grace and goodness as our Intercessor in heaven be separated from 
the thoughts of that awful majesty with which his ascension clothes 
him. With impunity none can offend him. If all the heavenly 
hosts adore him, if the whole universe obey him, what must be the 
fate of those, who, being of all creatures the most highly indebted to 
his goodness, revolt against his government, and refuse obedience to 
his laws ? 

But while with awe and reverence the ascension and regal cha- 
racter of our Saviour is fitted to inspire us, it communicates also the 
highest satisfaction and comfort to our hearts. Let the children of 
Zion he joyfd in their king. J They have a Sovereign to whose 
protection they can, with firm trust, commit all their interests in life 
and death, lliere is no temptation, under which his grace cannot 
be sufficient for tliem ; no distress, from which it is not in his power 
to deliver them ; no darkness, but he can enlighten by a ray sent 
down from his eternal throne. Lo! I am uoith you ahmysj even to 
the end of' the wrld. J From that eminence of celestial glory in 
which flic resides, he beholds and remarks whatever is carried on 
throughout all his dominions. No secret conspiracy can escape his 
view ; no fraud of wicked men or evil spirits can bafHc his designs. 

heathen may rage^ and the people imagine a vain thing. Kings of 
the earth may set themselves^ and. the mhrs take counsel together against 
theJUord and his anointed. But he that sitteth in the heavens shall 
laugh ; the Lord shall have thek in derision. As his watchful eye is 
ever open to observe, so his almiglity arm is ever extended to guard, 
his church and people. — Tlie same characters of wisdom and power, 
of justice and mercy, which w’e ascribe to the Providence and domi-* 
nion of God the Father, belong, in their fullest extent, to the king- 
dom and government of Christ the Son of God. This peculiar 
satisHiction liis government affords us, that, in the midst of sovereign 
authority, wc know' that he still retains the same mild and compas- 
sionate spirit which he showed as our Fligh Piiest. llie meanest of 
his siibjt^cts is not overlooked by him. llie inhabitant of the most 
obscure cottage, equally as the possessor of the most s})lendid palace, 
dw'ells under his protection. He listens to the prayer of die poor, 
and despises not die services they yield him. The mdoods mite is in 
his sight an acceptable offering ; and even a cup (f cold voatcr given to 
a disciple in his name passes not without its reward. — Hence the 

* Acts, ii. 36. f Psalm ii. 6. 8. 

t Psalm cilii. 2. § Matt. xxviU. 20. 
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characters of his regal administratifi^ cannot be better ^d^cribed 
than in the beautiful language of the f^phetical Psalmist: He shall 
J^ge the people mth righteousness^ and the poor xdth judgments The 
righteous shall Jhurish in his. doys. He shall save the children of the 
needjfy and break in pieces the oppressor. He shall deliver' the needy 
when he crieth the poor ako^ and him that hath no helper. His name 
shall endure fo}' ever. B shaU be coi^^^cd as long as the sun. Men 
shall be blessed in him; and all shall call him blessed. * 

We liave now under several ir^ws considered the ascension of 
Christ, and the iinpoitant purposes which were answered by it. In 
going along, I have pointed out some of the chief ellects whicli ought 
to be produced on us by this object of our faith. Much more might 
be said on this subject, did the bounds of a Discourse permit it. 
One improvement of the subject which the sacred writers often point 
out, must not be forgotten. If ye be risen with Christy seek those 
thmgs xMch are almjc^ where Christ silieth on the right hand of God. 
Set your affections on things aherve^ andnot on things on the earth, f A 
cerUiin conformity witli Christ, their great leader, in all the circum- 
stances of his history, is in Scripture exacted from Christians. As 
they must die with him to sm, they must rise with him unto ncw 7 iess of 
life ; and with him ascend in heart to heaven, and dwell in their 
aftections M-here he is. The elevated hopes which Christ, W his 
resurrection and ascension, has set before us, ought to inspire Chris- 
tians with suitable elevation of sentiment above this present world. — 
As Christ is in you the hope of glorip let every one who hath this hope 
m hinii pur ify himself as Christ is or. % Let not the corrupt plea- 
sures of this world debase you. Let not its terrours deject you. 
But in your whole conduct, let that dignity and equanimity appear, 
which belongs to those who have such high connexions. Christ, as 
yowv fore7'tmne}\ hath entered into the highest heavens ; Him, it is 
your part to follow, in the paths of piety and virtue. In those paths 
proceed with perseverance and constancy, animated by those words 
of your departing Redeemer, which ought ever to dwell in yo^ur 
remembrance : Go to my brethren^ and' say to them^ I ascend unto my 
Fathei'^ and your Futhet' ; to my God^ ar^ your God. In my Faihet^s 
house are many mamions. I go to prepare a place for you. I will 
come again and receive you to myself; that where I am^ ihetr ye may 
be also. { 


SERMON LXXXVI. 

ON A PEACEABLE DISI^SITION. 

Rom. xii. 18 . 

If it be possible^ as much as licih in you^ live peaceably with all men^ 

It cannot but occur to every one who has read the New Testament, 
even in a cursory manner, that there is nothing more warmly and 
* Psalm Ixxii. f Colosi. iii, 1, 2, } 1 John, iii. 3. § John, xx. 17. — xiv. 2, $. 
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more fr^Viefttly inculcated in ivthan peace and love^ union and good 
understanding among men. Were a person to form to himself an 
idea of the state of the Christian worjt^ merely from reading our 
sacred books, and thence' inferring hoWl&^y would live who believed 
those books to be divine, he would di^#^- jn his fancy, the fairest 
picture of a happy society : he would expect to meet with nothing 
but concord, harmony, and order-|. imd to find the voice of clamour 
and contention for ever silent. Btrt; were such a person, fond to be 
himself a witness and a parUiker.of such a blissful s^te, to conic 
amongst us from afar, how miserably, alas ! would he be disappointed, 
when in the actual conduct of Christians he discovered so little cor- 
respondence with tlie mild and peaceful genius of their professed 
religion ; when he saw the fierce spirit of contention often raging un- 
restrained in public ; and in private, the intercourse of men embit- 
tered, and society disorclere<l aiul convulsed with (jiiarrels about 
trifles ? Too justly might ho carry away with him this opprobrious 
report, that surely tliose Christians have no lielief in that religion 
they profess to hold sacred, seeing their practice so openly con- 
tradicts it. 

In order to prevent, as much as we can, this reproach from attach- 
ing to us, let us now set ourselves to consider seriously the importance 
and the advantages of living j^^accahhj xiith all mm. — This duty may 
be thought by some to possess a low' rank among the Christian Ir- 
tues, and the phrase a pracmble man, to express no more than a very 
inferiour character. I admit that gentlcni*ss, candour, sensibility, and 
friendship"'^, express a higlier degree of refinement and improver .-n* 
in the disposilion*; and that a good Christian ought to be distinguish ied 
by active benevolence, and zeal for remedying the luiScries and pio- 
inoting the felicity of others. But let it be remembered, that the love 
of peace is the fbuiulntioii of all those virtues. It is the first, article 
in the gi’eat Christian doctrine of charity ; and its obligation is strict, 
in proportion as its importance is obvious. Bl-cssed are the peace-^ 
makei’!^ i for they ^hall he called t^hc children of God. \ — I shall first sliow 
what is included in the prec3jOT of living peaceably tiv’/A all men; and 
next, what arguments recommend our obedience to tliis precept. 

I. This |)reccpt implies, in the first place, A sacred regard to the 
rules of justice, in rentleriiig to every man wliat is his due. With 
this first pri’^iciplc, there can be no friendly commerce among i in- 
kind. Justice is the basis on which all society rests. Throw < jwn 
its obligation, and at that instant you banish peace from the earth ; 

i ron lA rapine loose, and involve all the triLes of men in perpetual 
lostility and war. To live peaceably, iherclbre, requires, as its first 
condition, tliat we content ourselves with what is our ow'n, and never 
seek to encroach on the just rights of our neighbour that, in our 
dealings, we take no unfiiir advantage; but conscientiously adhere to 
^>he great rule of doing to others^ jiccording as we wish they should 
di’ ^ supposes that we never knowingly abet a wrong cause, 

n0 t espouse an unjust side, but always give our countenance to what 
y j’ feir and equal. We are never to disturb any man in the enjoyment 
• Vide Discourses on these Virtues in the preceding Sennoiis. t Matt. V. 9 . 
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of hi$ laiwful pleasure ; nixt to hinder him from advandt\g lawful 
profit But under a sense of our natural equality, and of that iniitnal 
rjelation which connects us ^x^ther as men, we are to carry on our 
private interest in consis]tii$)^ with what *is requisite for general 
order and good. Render to whom tribute is due; fear io whom 

fear; honour to whom honour. C&o^i not what is thy brot/ia^s. Owe 
no man any ihin^^ hut io Ime one^ a^thcr. 

In the second place, The duty of living peaceably, not only pro- 
hibits all acts of open injustice, but rc(juires us ciucfully to avoid 
giving uiiiiec^ssury proyocation or offencro to others. When we con- 
sider from what small beginnings discord often arises, and to what 
astonishing heights from such beginnings it will grow, we will see 
much cause to watcli.wiili care over our words aiul actions, in our 
intercourse witli the world. It ought to be an object of attention so 
to behave, as never needlessly to exasperate the ]}assions of others. 
In particular, we are to guard against all impro]»cr liberties of speech, 
and contumelious reflections on persons and c!iaraclcr.s. — The man 
of peace is mild in liis demeanour, and iiiullensive in his discourse. 
Ho appears to despise no man. lie is n<jt fond of oontradicliiig and 
opposing, and is always averse to censure and to blame. He never 
erects himself into the character of a dictator in society. He never 
officiously seeks to intermeddle in the allliirs of others, nor to pry 
i’.tO their secrets; and avoids every occasion of disturbing the good- 
will which men appear to bear to one another. — Opposite to this, 
stands the character of the man of iin})eaceable and quarrelsome 
spirit; w^io, hiniself' easily provoked by every trifle, is continually of- 
fending and provoking others by the harshness of hvs behaviour. He 
is loud in his censures, positive in his opinions, and im]}atient of all 
contradiction! He is a busy body in other mcn^s viallvvs; descants on 
their characters, inquires into their conduct, and, on the authority of 
Ins own suspicions, assigns wdiat motives he pleases to their actions. 
Into the violence of j)artv-spirit, he never fails to enter deeply ; and 
coirfidcntly ascribes the worst jiriiiciples to all wlio differ from him in 
opinion. — Such i)ersons are llic pc5sts of society, and the troumers 
of all good onicr in human life. Lef' evtny man study to be quict^ 
says the Apostle^ and to do his own business . — IVho art thou that fidgest 
’ another ma7i\s setvant ? To his own master he^siandeth or faUclh. * 

In the third place, The study of peace requires, that on some occa- 
sions we scruple not to give up our own opinion, or even to depart 
from onr strict right, for the sake of peace. — At the same time, for 
pfeventing mistjikcs on this subject, it is proper to observe^ that a 
tame submission to violence and wrongs is not reejuired by religion. 
We are not to imagine, that the love of peace is only another name 
for cow'ardice ; or that it suppresses eveiy proper exertion of a manly 
spirit. The expressions employed in the Text, if it be possible^ ^ as 
rmich as lieth in you^ plainly insiunate, that there are cases in wliich 
it may not be in our power to live peaceably with alt men. Every 
man is allowed to feel what is due to himself and his own character, 
and is. entitled to support properly his own rights. In many cases, 
• 1 Hicss. iv. 11. Rom. xiv, 4. 
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the weliihe of society require^that the attacks bf the violent be check- 
ed ahd resisted. — What bSongs to a good and a wise man is, to 
look forward coolly to the effects that are likely to follow the rigor- 
ous prosecntfon of any private rights of liis own. If these appear to 
be prcgnanf with mischiefs to the society with whicjii he is connected, 
m a much greater proportion thj^,;any advantage they can bring to 
himself, it then becomes^his duty i^mer quietly m suffer wrong, than 
to kindle the flames of lasting disl^rd. But how many are there, 
who, having once begun a claim,^ espoused a side, or engaged in a 
controversy, ^re determined to pursue it to tlie last, ftt the conse- 
quences be what they will ? False notions of honour are brought in 
to justify their passions. Pride will not allow them to yield, or to 
ntpke the least concession, when the true point of honour would have 
led to generous acknowledgments and condescension.' They never 
make the first^advances to returning reconciliation and peace. They 
are haughty in their claims, and require great submission before they 
can be appeased. — The lover of peace, on the other hand, looks 
upon men and manners in a milder and softer light. He views tliem 
with a philosophic, rather a Christian eye. Conscious that he 
himself has been ofte^' in the wrong; sensible that oftence is fre- 
quently thought to be given, where no injury was intended ; knowing 
that all men arc liable to be misled by false reports into unjust suspi- 
cions of their neighbours; he can pass over many things without 
disturbance or emotion, which, in more combustible tempers, would 
kindle a Same. In all public matters in which he is engaged, he will 
not be pertinaciously adhesive to every measure which he has once 
proposed, as if hia hpnour were necessarily engaged to carry it through. 
If he see the piissions of men beginning to rise and swell, he will 
endeavour to allay the growing storm. He will give uphis favourite 
schemes, he will yield to an opponent, rather than become the cause 
of violent embroilments ; and, next to religion and a good conscience, 
the cause of peace and union will be to him most sacred and dear. 

the fourth place. Our study of peace, in order to be effectual, 
must be of an extensive na< ur^. It must not be limited to those 
witli whom by interest, by good opinion, or by equality of station, we 
are connected. Zm' with all mcn^ says the Apostle. No 

man is to be contemned because he is mean, or to be treated with * 
incivility because he is one in whom we have no concern. Even to 
those whom we account bad men, the obligation of living at peace 
ext^ds. This is inconsistent with that just indignation which 
we oiigiit to bear against their crimes. Without entering into any 
close connexion with them, without admitting them to be our friends 
and companions, it is certainly possible to live amongst them in a 
peaceable manner. Human society is at present composed of a con- 
fused mixture of good and evil men;^^jpd from our imperfect know- 
ledge of characters, it is often not easy to distinguish the one class of. 
men from the other. We are commonly prejudiced in favour of 
iho^e who concur with us in our modes of thinking ; and are prone 
to y^ith an evil eye on those who differ from us in subjects of 
importance. But if all the supposed blemishes of those with whom 
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we differ In opinion; if the heretical j|pctrines which ascribe to 
them, or the bad principles with whicVVe charge them, were suffi- 
cient to justify the breach of peace, very little harmonious correspond- 
ence would remain among Appearances of religibus zeal have 

been too often employed to cover the pride and ill-nature of turbu- 
lent persons.— The man of peace^l bear with many whose opinions 
or practices he dislikes, without ^^ bpen and violent rupture. Hb 
will consider it as his duty to upon them by mildness, and to 
reclaim them as far as he can from what is evil, by calm persuasion, 
rather than^;,|E> attempt reforming them by acrimony and censure. — 
Neither indeed is it every man’s office to set up for a reformer of the 
world. Every man, it is true, is bound to promote reformation by 
his personal example. But if he assume a superiority to which he 
has no title; and, with rude and indiscreet zeal, administer reproofs, 
and thrust himself forward into die concerns of others^ he is likely 
to do much more hurt than good; to break tlic peace of the world, 
without doing service to the cause of true religion. 

If it thus appears to be our duty to extend our study of peace 
throughout the wide sphere of all who ai’c around us, it will natur- 
ally occur that there is a certain narrower sphere within which this 
study ought to be particularly cultivated ; towards all those, 1 mean, 
with whoin Nature or Providence has joined us in close union, whe- 
ther by bonds of friendship, kindred, and relation, or by the nearer 
ties of domestic and family connexion. Tliere, it most highly con- 
cerns every one to put in practice all the parts of that peaceable and 
amicable behaviour which I before Imve described ; to guard a^inst 
every occasion of provocation and offence ; to overlook accidental 
starts of ill-humour ; to put the most favourable mterpretatiori on 
words and actions. Tlie closer that men are brought together, they 
must unavoidably rub, at times, the more on one another. Tlie most 
delicate attentions are requisite, of course, for preventing tempers 
being ruffled, and peace being broken, by those slight failings from 
which none are exempt. It is within the circle of domestic life, that 
the cliaracter of the man of peace will be particularly distinguished 
as amiable ; and where he will most comfortably enjoy the fruits of 
his happy disposition. 

, Having now explained the precept in th<i Text, and shown what 
is included in living peaceably with all men, I come next to suggest 
some considerations for recommending this peaceable disposition. 

• Let us recollect, in the first place, as a bond of union and peace, * 
The natural relation which subsists among us all as men, apruT)g from 
one Father, connected by one common nature, and by fellow'ship in 
the same common necessities and wants; connected os Christians 
closer still, by acknowledgment of the same Lord, and participation 
of the same divine hc^es. Ought lesser differences altogether to di- 
vide and estrange those from blie another, whom such ancient and 
sacred bonds unite? In ail other case^ the remembrance of kindred, 
or brotherhood, of a common parent^ and common famify, tends to 
soften the harsher feelings, and often has influence, when feiids^arise, 
to melt and overcome the heart. Why should not a remembrance 

u u 
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of the same^Ipnd have some efiect with respect to the brother*- 
hood of mankind ? — - How unnatural and shocking is lit pn occa- 
sion of som^^' an^y expression or triding ai&ont, to which sudden 
passion or report lias ^^n rise, a man shall delibecatdv go 

forth with the mi^larous purpose of plunging his sword into his uro- 
ther’s breast? What a reproach to reason and humanity, that a ridi- 
culous idea of honour, drived from times of Gothic grossness and 
ignorance, should stain the annals of modern life witli so many tragi- 
cal scenes of horrour t 

Let the sentiment of our natural'^connexion with each other as men, 
dispose us the more to peace, from a reflection on our common fail- 
ings, and the mutual allowances which tliose iaillngs oblige us to 
make. A sense of equity should here arise, to prompt forbearance 
and forgiveness. Were there any man who could say that he had 
never, in tlie course of his life, suffered himself to be transported by 
passion, or given just ground of oflence to any one, such a man might 
have some plea for impatience, when he received from others un- 
reasonable treatment. But if no such perfectly unexceptionable cha- 
racters are to be found, how unjust is it not to give to odiers those 
allowances which we, in our turn, must claim from them? — To 
our own failings, we are always blind. Our pride and self-conceit 
render us quarrelsome and contentious, by nourisliing a weak and 
childish sensibility to every fancied point of our own lionour or in- 
terest, while they shut up all regard to the honour or interest of our 
brethren. From the high region of imaginary self-estimation, let 
us descend to our own just and proper level. I-*et us calmly reflect 
on the place we^ hold in society, and on the justice that is due to 
others.^ From sudh reflections we will learn to be more humble in 
our claims, and more moderate in our pretensions ; and many of the 
causes of animosity and contention will die away. 

Let us consider, in the next place, How trifling and inconsiderable, 
for the most part, the causes are of contention and discord among 
mankind, and how much they deserve to be overlooked by the wise 
and the good. When we view the eagerness with which contests are 

S *tated in society, and lcx>k to tlie bitterness and wrath they so 
occasion, one would , think that all were at stake, and tliat there 
could be no life, no happiness on earth, unless to him who was vic- 
torious in the contest. And yet, in how few instances has there been 
any just ground for this mighty ferment of spirits ? — You have been 
slighted, perliaps, by a superiour ; you have been u|yg;ratefully treated 
^ a friend ; a rival has over-reached you by fraud, or overcome you 
^ more powerful interest Amidst the bustle of life, amidst the 
interfering and ci'ossing of various pursuits and interests, are not such 
incidents to be expectra by every one? Ought you not to have been 
prepared for encountering them widu^ passion or violence, as evils 
belonging to the common lot of humility? As light bodies are 
sbfiken and tom by every bj^th of wind, while those that are solid 
resistjthe blast; so it is only* me little and mean mind that loses pos- 
itself on every trifling provocation; while a great and firm 
spiirif lii^ps its place, and rests on a basb of its own, unshaken by 
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the co]|^^"^'disturbances of life* — Of what small masnmt to your 
real h^piness are many of those injuries which draw forth youc 
resentment? They may afiect in some degree y^^^orldly inter- 
ests; but can they affect your true^lionour*as a wey de- 

prive you of peace of conscience, of die satisfacticur ^HaKving acted a 
right part, of the pleasing sense of being esteemed by men, and the 
hope of being rewarded by God, for your generosity and forgiveness ? 
— In the moments of eager contention all is magnified and distorted 
ill its appearance. A false light is thrown on every object Nodiing 
appears to be what it really is. l^ut let the hour of violence }iass 
over ; let die course of lime bring fomard recollecdon and calmness, 
and you will wonder at your former violence. Objects which once 
were so formidable, will then have disappeared. A new scene has 
taken place; and die grounds of former contention will seem as 
dreams of the night, which have passed away- — Act then now the 
part of a man, by anticipating that ))eriod of coolness, which dine will 
certainly bring. You will then cease to break the peace of society 
with your angry contentions. You will show that magnanimity which 
belongs to those who depend not for their happiness merely on the 
occurrences of the world. He that is slow to afiget*f4s better than the 
mighty ; and he that ndeth his spirit^ than he that taketh a city* * 

Let us now consider die different consequences of a contentious 
spirit, and of a peaceable dis^iosition, with respect to our happi- 
ness and enjoyment. The foundation of happiness must certainly 
be laid within our breasts. If one be pained and uneasy there, ex- 
ternal circumstances, how flomishing soever, avail him nothing: 
And what feelings are more unea^ and painfyl than the woi%- 
ings of sour and angry passions? Great and manifolc} os the 
natural and unavoidable distresses of our present state are, they 
are small in comparison of the evils which men bring upon them- 
selves, and bring upon one another, by variance and discord. 1 
speak not now ot public calamides, of fiiction and ambition raging 
through the world, and hostile armies laying waste the earth with 
desolation and bloodshed. Confining our views solely to pHvate 
life, how miserably is all its comfort and order destroyed by those 
jeUlousies, feuds, and animosities, that so often break the peace of 
families, tear asunder the bonds of friendship, and poison all that 
social intercourse which men were formed to entertain with one an- 
other ? From a small chinHI which some rude hand has opened, the 
bitter waters o# strife easily flow. But of this we may be assured; 
diat a full portion of their bitterness shall be tasted by him who has 
let them forth. Never was any man active in disquieting others, 
who did not at the same time disquiet himself. While the tempest 
which he has raised may be bursting on his neighbour, he will be 
obliged to feel the hurricara raging in his own breast ; and from his 
restlessness, impatience, and eagerness, joined with anxious trepi- 
dations and fears, will o^n suffer nfo^re than all that he can inflict on 
his adversary. 

From such painful sensations the man of peace is freesr . A mild, 

• ProT. xri. S*. 
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unruffled, self-possessbg mind is a blessing more iinpottiim to real 
felicity, than all that can be gained by the triumphant issue of some 
violent contest Never was a truer axiom pronounced by any mouth, 
than what was uttered by the wise man of old ; Better is a dinner qf 
herbs ^vciherc than a stalled ox and hatred theremith.* With a 

scanty {urovision of the gocyl things of this world, a wise man may be 
contented and happy; but without peace, all the luxuries of the rich 
lose their relish. — While among the sons of strile all is tempestuous 
and loud ; the smooth stream, the sqrene atmosphere, the mild zephyr, 
are the proper emblems of a gentle temper, and a peaceable life. 
Nor is this merely a poetical allusion. The ordinary language of 
discourse, wlicre the terms are so often employed of a storm of pas- 
sion, a calm mind, a rough or a fiery temper, plainly show that all 
men are sensible of some analogy between a peaceable disposition, 
anil those scenes of external nature that are universally agreeable 
and pleasant The condition of those who are living in unity with 
their brethren, is likened by the psalmist David to the dew rf Her- 
mou; the dew that descended mi the mountains ofZion^ where the Lord 
commanded the blessings even life for evermore, f 

While the man of this disposition is happy within himself^ let it 
not be forgotten, that he is at the same time gaining on all around 
him. From the quarrelsome and rude, all men naturally recoil; 
and, except when necessity obliges them, avoid their intercourse. 
But the lover of peace conciliates general good-will ; and is both 
respected and beloved. Though no absolute security can be devised 
against the malice and injustice of the world, yet, for the most part, 
it will be found, that tliere is no more effectual guard figainst vio- 
lence, no surer road to a safe enjoyment of life, than an established 
chmacter for benignity and regard to peace. The man of this cha- 
racter, if unjustly attacked, will have many to defend him, and take 
his part. In his prosperity he will be unenvied, and his misfortunes 
will be alleviated by general sympathy. 

Lfir ur. consider, in the last place. How strongly the precept in the 
Text is enforced by the^ most sacred religious obligations. You all 
know what a high place charity, under all its forms of meekness, 
forbearance, and forgiveness, })ossesses in the Christian system. To 
bring authorities in support of ♦^his, were to recite a great part of the 
New Testament before you. The God unborn we worship, is known 
by the title cjf the God of Peace. That evil spirit is opposite to 
hin^ is described with all tlie characters which expl^ss malignity; 
ihe^^er/iyj the accusa'^ the liar^ the destroy^'. When Christ cama 
into the world a|. our Saviour, he is styled the Prince of Peace. 
The blessings which were proclaimed at his birth were, jicace . upon 
eqtih^ and good-wilt towards men. The^ wdiole of his life was one 
ediffiinue^ exemplification of ^1 the that characterise the 

meek, tjh^ peaceable, and spirit " Never was any one’s tem- 

per so many and so"]|j^^ provocations; never did any one 

rctaio SMHfe ^these provocations, such a calm and unruffled tenour of 
miiid ;^^|||pfetich that the Apostle Paul, on an occasion of earnest 

* • Prov. XV. 17. t Psalm cxxxiii. 3. 
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intreaty to the Corinthians,' beseeches them ly the meekness an^^entle- 
ness of Christ *, as the most noted and well-known parts of his cha- 
racter. What can Jbe said higher of any virtue, than that it is the 
qujdity, under the denomination of wliicn, the Son of God chose to 
known when he dwelt on earth? Let us add, 'that it is also the 
distinguishing character of God’s own Spirit. The Holy j^ost is 
called tlie Spirit of Peace. . Meekness^ gaillefiess^ and hmg^isitffering^ 
are expressly denominated and, on a certain memorable 

occasion, his appearance was marked with signals that express the 
mild and quiet spirit as distinguished from violence. When Elijah 
the great prophet was called to go forth and stand before the Lord, 
behold^ a great and strong *mind rent the mountains^ hut the Lord ijoas 
not in the wind: ond after the wind an earthquake^ but the Lml was 
not in the earthquake : and after the earthquake a jf/v, but the L^rd 
was not in the fire. After thatj there came fmih a still small voice. 
When Elijah heard it, he knew the symbol of God's spirit; he 
wrapped his face in his mcMle, and worshipped, f 

After so many testimonies given by the sacred waitings to the 
high importance of a meek and peaceable spirit, what shall we think 
of those, wlio, ill their system of religion, make slight account of this 
virtue ; who are ready to quarrel with others on the most trifling 
occasions ; who arc continually disquieting their families by peevish- 
ness and ill-humour; mid, by malignant reports, raising dissension 
among friends and neighbours? Can any claims to sound belief^ or 
any supposed attainments of grace, supply the delect of so cai'dinal 
a virtue as charity and love? — Let such persons particularly bethink 
themselves how little tlic spirit which they possei^s fits them Ibr the 
kingdom of heaven, or rather how far it removes them from the just 
ho))e of ever entering into it. Hell is the proper region of enmity 
and sti’ilb. There dw'cll luipeaceable and fiery s[)irits, in the midst * 
of mutual hatred, wrath, and tumult. But the kingdom of heaven is 
the kingdom of peace. There, charity never failcth. There, reigneth 
the God of Love; and, in his presence, all the blessed inhabitants 
are of one heart and one soul. No string can ever be heard to jiu* 
in that celestial harmony; and therefore me contentious and violent 
are, both by their own nature and by God's decree, for ever excluded 
from the heavenly society. — As the best preparation for those blessed 
mansions, let us ever keep in view that direction given by an Apostle ; 
Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which nq man shall see 
the Lin'd, f 'Bi., the cultivation of amity and peace in all our social 
intercourse, let us join holiness ; that is, piety and active virtue : and 
"thus we shall pass our days comfortably and honourably on e^h, 
and, at the conclusion of our days, be admitted to fiwell among saints 
and angels, and to see the Lord* 

• S Cor. X. 1. t 11—13. t Ileb. xii. 
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SERMON LXXXVII. 


ON 


JOY, AS GIVING STRENGTH AND SUPPORT TO 




VIRTUE. 




Nehemiah, viiL 10. 

The joy of the Lord U your strength. 


^Nehemiah, the Goveriionr of Jerusalem, having assembled the people 
of Israel immediately after their return from the captivity of Babylon, 
miule the book of the law be brought forth and read before them. 
On hearing the words of the book of the law, we are informed that 
all the people *mept; humbled and cast down by the sense of their 
present weak and forlorn condition, compared with the flourishing 
state of their ancectors. Nehemiah sought to raise their spirits from 
tliis dejection ; and e^tliorts them to prepare themselves for serving 
the God of their fathers with a cheerfril mind ; says he, the joy 

of the Lord is your strength. 

Abstracted from the occasion on which the words were spoken, 
they contain an important truth, which I now purpose to illustrate ; 
that to the nature of true religion there belongs an inward joy, w'hicii 
animates, strengthens, and supports virtue. The illustration of this 
position will require that I should show, in the first place, that in the 
practice of religious duties there is found an inward joy, here styled 
the joy of the Lord; and, in the next place, that this joy is justly de- 
nominated the stretigth of die righteous. 

I. Joy is a word of various signification. By men of the world, it 
is often used to express those flashes of mirth which arise from irre- 
gular indulgences of social pleasure ; and of which it is said by the 
wise man, that in such laughter the heart is sotroxoftU^ and the end of 
that mirth is heaviness. • It will be easily understood that the^by here 
mentioned partakes of nothing a-kin to this ; but signifies a tranquil 
and placid joy, an inward conqdacency and satisfaction, accompanying 
the practice of virtue, and the discharge of every part of our duty. 
A joy of this kind is What we assert to belong to every part of reli- 
gion; to characterise i^ligion wherever it is genuine, and to be 
essential to its nature. — Li order to ascertain this, let us consider 
the disposition of a good man with respect to God ; with respect to 
liis neighbours ; and with respect to the government of'his own mind. 

we consider in what manner religion requires that a goo<} 
man should stand^<aftectcd tow'ards God, it will presently appear, that 
rational enlightfeiibd piety opens such views of him as must commu- 
nicate joy. It presents him, not as an awful unknown Sovereign, but 
as^die Father of the universe, the Lov^and Protector of righteous- 
ness, uimer whose govcrnnieuj^j^U the^ntetests of the virtuous are 
safe. I^i^ delight the goo^vman traces the Creator throughout 
all hia^orks,' and beholds them every-where reflecting some image 
of hia itijpibme perfection. In the morning dawn, the noontide glory, 

♦ Prov. xiv. 13. 
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and the evening shade ; in tlie fields, the mountains, and thl^Bood, 
whei’e worldly men, behold nothing but a dead, uninteresting scen&; 
every object is enlivened and animated: to him by the presence of 
God. Amidst that Divine presence he. dwells widx reverence, but 
without terrour. Conscious of the uprightness of hi^wi^inteutions, 
and of the fidelity of his heart to God, he considers himself night 
and by day, as under the protection of an invisible guanu^« He 
lifts up his eyes to the hilUrJvom *mhence cometh his aid; and commits 
himself without distrust to the Keeper of Israel^ uoho luroer slumbei's nor 
sleeps. He listens to the*gracious promises of his word. With com- 
fort he receives the declarations of his mercy to mankind, through a 
great Redeemer ; in virtue of whose atonement provision is made 
tor pardon to human infirmities, and for our reception in the end into 
a happier world. All the various devotional exercises of faith and 
trust in God, all the cordial effusions of love and gratitiule to this 
Supreme Benefactor in the acts of prayer and praise, afford scope 
to those emotions of the heart, which are of the most pleasing kind ; 
and which diffuse a gentle and softening tenderness over the affections. 
In a word, a truly pious man, who has always before him an object 
so sublime and interesting as this great Father of the universe, on 
whom his thoughts can dwell with satisfaction, may be truly said to 
partake highly in th^ Joy of the Lord. 

But it may here be objected. Are there no mortifications and griefs 
that particularly belong to piety ? What shall we say to the tear of 
repentance, and to that humiliation of confession and remorse, which 
may, at times, be incumbent on the most pious, in this state of human 
infirmity? — To this I rcply^ first, that although there may be 
seasons of grief and dejection in a course of piety, yet this is not in- 
consistent with the joy of the Lord, being, on the whole, the pre- ^ 
dominant clmracter of a good man’s state ; as it is impossible that, 
during this life, perpetual brightness can remain in any quarter, with- 
out some dark cloud. But I must observe next, that even the peni- 
tential sorrows and relentiiigs of a pious heart are not witkoutttheir 
own satisfactions. A certain degree of pleasure is mingled with the 
tears which the returning offender sheds, in the hours of compunc- 
tion ; the ingenuous contrition that he feels relieves his heart, at the 
same time that it gives it pain. If we artend to the workings of 
human nature on other occasions,^ we shall find that it is no unusual 
thing for a secr^et mysterious pleasure to be mixed with painful feel- 
ings. This we all know to be the case in those exercises of pity and 
commiseration to which we are led by sympathy with tin/ afflicted. 
We grieve and are pained for their distress ; yet we choose to indulge 
that grief ; satisfaction is felt in the indulgence ; and we are unwil- 
lingly separated from the object which has occasioned this painful, 
but tender sympathy. A nature, somewhat similar, of pleasure and 
pain, takes place in tlie sentiments penitential sorrow, which good 
men sometimes feel. In the midst o^their distress, they are soothed 
by an internal consciousness, that they are affected as it becomes 
them to be; that they feel as they ought to feel; and thejr are gra- 
dually relieved by the hope rising in their breast, of finding mercy 
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and ^u^ptawe with their Creator ond Redeeme^ Where the mind 
is properly instructed in ^‘gionj it will not in a state of 

overwhelming dejectioni J^ liiHll return to Rnd repossess 

again ' 

fbnsider, the disposition of a gotfd man towards 
his J^m^E^tures, we shall find here i^joy of me iLord exerting 
its fully* That mild and benevolent temper to which he is 

formi^^y virtue and piety; a temper,,t|^^'&^ from envious and 
malignaht passions, and tliat can;jiy^^1iit^: Jhe eye of candour and 
humanity on surrounding charaei^> ^^||,to^stant spring of cheerful- 
ness and serenity. Indeed, if there be^lpy tit all in human life, it is, 
perhaps, in this state of the mind that it is most sensibly felt, and felt 
with the least check or allay* It is truly said, to the wicked thcu'e is 
no pcaccn In proportion as any one of the bad passions predomi- 
nates in the breast, it never fails, in the saa)e proportion, to corrode 
llie heart, and to shed over all the comfori^. of life a poisonous and 
baneful infiuence. Wli^^^all diose exercises of fidendship, com- 
passion, and generosityj^ .^vi^eh are essential to the oiiposition of a 
virtuous man, are to him lively enjoymentabf pleasure in th^selves, 
and increase tlie satisfaction which he tastes in all tlie other innocent 
])leasurcs of lile. He knows that he ^Joys them along with the good- 
will and the blessings of all to whdm he bias,, studied to do. good. 
When he can cheer the dejected or gladden the sorrowful, he is 
cheered and gladdened hiinsdf. If his circuipstoees allow him not 
to do all the good he wishes to have done, yet' ui the consciousness 
of good intentions there is always an inMf^d satisfaction; and in 
those lesser ollices of kindne^ and humanity which are within the 
sphere ef every man to perfomii, he enjoys innumerable occasions of 
being pleased and happy. 

With respect to that part of religiw which consists in the govern- 
ment of a man’s own mind, of nufpassipns.iui^desires, it may be 
thought that much joy is not to be expectedi '^^VF^r there religion ap- 
pear$. to lay on a severe and restraining h'isiid. Strict temperance 
and seif denial are often requisite; and much is on some occasions 
abridged, of what is |^t to be reckoned the full and free enjoyment 
of life. Yet, here al^' it will be found, that thojot/ of the Lord takes 
place. To a person ju^t reclaimed from tlie excesses of sensual in- * 
diligence, the restraints imposed by virtue will, at first, appear uh- 
couUi and mortifying. But let him begin to be accustomed to a 
regular life, and his taste will soon be rectified, aniThis feelings will 
change. ^ In purity, temperance, and seli-goyernment, there is found 
a satisfaction in the mind, similar to what results from tjbe enjoyment 
of perfect health in the body* A man is then conscious that dil is 
sound within* There is nothing that gnaws his spirit; that makes 
him ashamed of himself ; or discompose his calm and orderly enjoy- 
ment of life. His conscience testifie ^ acting honourably. 

He enjoys the satisfaction of of himself* He feels 

tliat no maii*^ can accuse him*^ w^adthg his character by base 
pleasures or low pursuits ; arid kriSm that he w'ill be honoured and 
esteemed by those whose honour and esteem be would most desire; 
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all which are setisq^ns hiost pleasing and gratifying to <hrery human 
heart. * 

From this sUp$t?nd^ it plainly ap^^^.that there is an inward 
satis&ction, qf/ie Zi^^which runs thjrpngh ^ 

the parts of re^bn. R diff^nt view 

what is enteriffined by tltidw^ho consider it as a state 
penance; to which its votaries 'dhwilUngly submit, merely i^pPtbe 
dread of punishment ih who bargain for the rew^s of 

another world, by a reha|i)3^^$|^|llthat is agreeable or comfort- 
able to man in this world. boio^ceptions of religion are contra- 

dicted by the experience of ev^ry truly virtuous jnoii, and are directly 
opposite to the views of reli^ra given us in the word of God; 
wherein its ways are termed wajj/s hfiyleasatvtne&s arid paths of peace ; 
and where we are assured that, in the keeping of GotSs coninmmls^ 
thei^ is an immediate great reward. 

But what it concerns ui^'at present to remark is, that some expe- 
rience of this of the hord which I b&ve' described, enters as an 
essential part into the character of every gdod man. In proportion 
to the d^ree of his gooddess, to his improvement and progress in 
virtue, will be the degree of his participation in the pleasure and joy 
of religion. But wherever such.]^easure is entirely unknown ; wliere- 
ever there is no satis&d|on and 'delight in the discharge of virtuous 
duties^ there we are bbli^d to conclude, that religion does not sub- 
sist in its genuine stat^^ ? It is either a sanctimonious show merely ; a 
forced appearance of |>1efy and virtue, tinctured, perhaps, with some 
deep shades of superslitiem ; or, at best, it is religion in its most weak 
and imperfect state. It S deficient in .the regeneration of the heart 
The man himself is in a divided and hovering state, between two 
opposite ])rinciples of action ; partly affecting to be obedient to God’s 
commands, and partly a slave tp,^e world. The truth and import- 
ance of this obserVi||>nL 3^ili mdfe fully appear, when we proceed to 
wliat wiis proposed 

Ild Head of DiscottrSei — to show in what respects the joy of die 
Lord is justly said to be strength of the righteous. 

In the first place, It is the animating principle of virtue ; it sup- 
ports its influence, and assists it in becoming bdth persevering and 
*pro^ressive. Exp>Crience may teach us that Tew undertakings are 
lasting or successful, which are accompanied with no pleasure. If a 
man’s religion I>e considered merely as a task prescribed to him, 
which he feels burdensome and oppressive, it is not likely that he 
will long constrain himself to act a^inst the bent of inclination. It 
is not until h^Teels somewhat within him which attracts him to his 
duty, 'that he Can be expected to be constant and zealous in the per- 
formance of it. Was it ever found that a person advanced far in 
any art or study, whetlier of the liberal or mechanical kind, in which 
he had no pleasure, to had no hearty but which, from 

motives merely of interestTij^/fyba^lt^^wa^ compelled to undertake ? 
Is it then to be thought that prove the only exception 

to what holds so generally, and ^^i^'^tabntinue an actuating principle 
of conduct, whether we love it for its own sake, or not? It is true, 
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that a fiens6 of duty may sometimes exercise its autliority, though 
* there be no sensations of pleasure to assist it. ‘ Belief of those reli- 
gious principles in whi^h we were educated, and dread of futlire 
punishment, will, in cases where no strong temptation assails us, re- 
stn^n ^m the commission of atrocious crimes, and produce some 
decent' regularity of external conduct. 'But on occasions when in- 
clinaUoh or interest prompt to some transgression of virtue^ which 
safety or secrecy encourages, and which the example of the world 
seems to countenance ; when tha present advantage or pleasure aji- 
pears to be all on one side, and no satisfaction arises to counter- 
balance it on the other ; is it to be thought that conscience will then 
stand its ground, with one who never was attached to virtue on its 
own account, and never experienced any joy in following its dictates? 
— But these are the occasions when the jcy of the Lord proves the 
strength of the righteous man. Accustomed to take pleasure in doing 
his duty ; accustomed to look up to God with delight and complacency, 
and to feel himself happy in all the offices of kindness and humanity 
to men around him ; accustomed to rejoice in a clear conscience, in a 
pure heart, and the hope of heavenly bliss ; he cannot think of part- 
ing with such satisfactions for the sake of any worldly bribe. There 
is something within his heart, that pleads for religion and virtue. He 
has seen their beauty ; he has tasted tiieir sweetness ; and having such 
pleasures within himself, to oppose to all the pleasures of sin, he is 
enabled to maintain his integrity inviolate ; or if in any degree he has 
deviated from it, speedy remorse is awakened, and he cannot be 
satisfied with himself till he returns back to the right path. Tlius, 
through the joifof the Lord^ religion becomes in him the spirit of 
l&vc^ ^id povQct\ and a sound mind. * It is the peace of God^ which 
passeth understandhig, keeping his mind and heart. \ It is the path of 
the just^ which is as the light, shinmg more and more unto the per-- 
feet day. 

In the next place, The joy of the Lord is the strength of the 
righteous, as it is their great support under the discouragements and 
trials of life. In the days of their ease and prosperity, it guards 
them, as has been shown, against the temptations of vice ; and in tlie 
general tenour of conduct, attaches them to the side of virtue : and 
when tlie evil days come, wl '^rein they shall have no ))leasure fronf 
the world, it sup])lie^ them with pleasures of another kind, to pre- 
serve them from improper despondency, or from entering into evil 
discourses for the sake of relief. — A good man’s friends may forsake 
him ; or may die, and leave him to mourn. His fortune may fail* or 
his health decay. ^ Calumny and reproach may unjustly attack his 
character. In circumstances of tliis kind, where worldly men bc- 
€x>me peevish, dispirited, and fretful, he who is acquainted with the 
pleasures of religion and virtue, can possess himself calm and undis- 
turbed* He has resources within unknown to the world, whence 
light arises to him in darkness^ From tlie gloom or turbulence of 
external evils, he can retreat to the enjoyment of his own mind. In 
the exercises of demotion, bis heart is elevated, and the cares of the 
3 Tim. i. 7. t PIhIi'p. in 7. 
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world are forgotten. In his remlar discharm of all the duties 

of life^ he finds cheerfulness and pleasure. Hence his temper is not 
soured. He accuses neither God nor man for the unavoidable mis^ 
fortunes of life. He submits with patiences to die common lot; 
looking forward with good hope to better days ; retaining always 
honourable thoughts of God’s providence, and sentiments of candour 
towards men. — In this manner, his experience of the joy of the f^ord 
becomes his strength ; as infusing into his mind a principle of firmness 
and stability, and enabling him, in qyery situation of fortune, to con- 
tinue the same. 

Froai the view which wc have now taken of the subject, it must 
clearly appear, that to every one who wishes to possess tlie spirit, 
and to support the character of genuine goodness and virtue, it is an 
object most desirable and important, to acquire a prevailing relish 
forlhe i)leasures of religion. As this is a most important object, so 
also it is an attainable one by every man whose intentions are sin- 
cerely upright. For let it be remembered, that the joi/ of' the Lord^ 
wliich I have described as the strength of the righteous^ is not to be 
understood as a privilege belonging only to saints of the highest 
order, who can assuredly trust to theii* being the chosen of God. It 
is not to be understood of high raptures, and transports of religious 
fervour. It is not even confined to the sole pleasures or intercourse 
with God Iti devotion ; though assuredly these constitute one great 
part of the^by the lAjrdy and are auxiliary to its exercises on every 
other occasion. Tlie joy of the Lord is to be understood of that joy, 
which accompanies the whole of religious and virtuous practice ; that 
satisfaction which a good man feels in the discharge of his duty, 
which accompanies the performance of all the oflices which belong 
to the station of life in which he is placed ; whether these be of a 
public nature or private ; social and domestic, or relating particularly 
to the exercises of religious worship and devotion. 

To attain this spirit, of considering the discharge of our duty as 
our pleasure and happiness, is certainly not incompatible with our 
present state of infirmity. It is no more than what good men have 
often attained, and have testified of it; that their delight ns.^as in the 
law of Gods X\mt\\\s statutes wae sTdoeet to their taste; Xhot they had 
'taken them as an heritage J'or ever^Jor thy were the rejoicing if their 
heart, I delight to do thy will^ O my God; thy law is within my 
heart, * — According to the proficienc^y which men have made in vir- 
tue, w'ill be the degi’ee of satisfaction which they receive from the 
performance of it ; but where no pleasures or satisfactions of this 
kind are known, men have much ground to distrust their pretensions 
to godliness or Christianity. 

ft is therefore of high importance, that all proper means he em- 
ployed to form our internal taste to a proper relish for this joy of the 
Lord. For it is not to be dissembled, that much is against us in our 
endeavours to have our disposition formed for relishing virtuous plea- 
sures. We breathe in this world a sort of vitiated air, very unfriendly 
to the health and soundness of all our moral feelings. From our 

* Tbalin cxix. 111. — xl. S. 
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earliest j^uth we are bred up in admiration of (be external advan^ 
tagcs of fortune ; and are accustomed to hear them extolled as the 
only real and substantial goods. We must tlierefore begin by study- 
ing to correct these false ickas, and persuading ourselves £at there are 
Other things besides riches, honours, and sensual pleasures, that are 
good for man ; tliat there are joys of a spiritual and intellectual na- 
ture, which directly^ affect the mind and heart, and which confer a 
satisfaction both more refined and more lasting than any worldly 
circumstances can confer. ’'In order to have a fair trial of the value 
and effect of those spiritual enjdyments, we must forbear polluting 
ourselves with gross and guilty pleasures '; we must even refrain from 
indulging worldly pleasures that appeal* innocent, in a profuse and 
intemperate degree, lest they scnsualise and debase our feelings. By 
preserving a wise and manly temperance in lower pleasures and pur- 
suits, we will then allow those of a higher kind to occupy their proper 
place ; and shall be in a situation fairly to compare ^e pure sens- 
ations of pleasure which arise from the consciousness of discharging 
our duty, with the transient and turbid gratifications of sin and the 
world. To such endeavours of our own, for rectifying and improv- 
ing our taste of pleasure, let us join frequent and fervent prayer to 
God, that he may enlighten and reform our hearts ; and by his spirit 
communicate that joy to our souls, which descends from him, and 
which he has annexed to every part of religion and virtue as tlie 
strength of the righteous. 


SERMON LXXXVIII. 

ON THE FOLLY OF THE WISDOM OF THE WOULD. 

^ 1 CoR. iii. 19. 

The wisdom of iuis world is foolishness with God. 

The judgment which we foiiii of ourselves, often differs widely from 
tljat which is formed pi us by God, whose judgment alone is alwayr 
conformable to the truth. L our opinion of the abilities which we 
imagine ourselves to possess, there is always much self-flattery ; and 
in the happiness which we expect to enjoy in tliis world, there is al- 
ways fnuch deceit. As there is a worldly happiness, which God 
perceives to be no other than concealed misery ; as there is a worltlly 
honour, which, in his estimation is reproach ; so, as the Text informs 
us, there is a wisdom of this world which is fo(dishnessi jmtk God. As- 
suredly there is nothing in which it imports us mox^ithat our judg- 
ment should agree with the truth, than in what relates to wisdom. 
It is the qualification ujpon which every man is inclined to valii^ him- 
self, more than on any other. They who can with patience sufier 
imputations on other parts of their character, are ready to lose their 
temper, and to feel sore and hurt when they are attacjLed for defi- 
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ciency in prudence and judgment. Wisdom is justly considered as the 
guide of conduct. If any capital errour shall take place respecting 
it ; if one shall mistake that for wisdom which at bottom is mere folly ; 
such a mistake will pervert the first principles of conduct, and be 
perpetually misleading a ‘man through the whole of life. — • As the 
Text plainly intimates that this mistaJke does often take place in the 
world, and as it materially concerns us all to be on our guard against 
so great a danger, I shall endeavour to sliow, first, what the nature 
and spirit of that wisdom of the world is, which is here condemned ; 
and next, in what sense and on what account it is styled foolishness 
with God, 

I. Let us consider the nature of that wisdom which is reprobated 
in tlie Text as foolishness with God. It is styled the wisdom of this 
world; that is, the wisdom which is most current, and most prized 
in tliis world; tlie wisdom which particularly distinguishes the cha- 
racter of tliose who are commonly known by the name of mai (f the 
world. Its first and most noted distinction is, that its pursuits arc 
confined entirely to the temjmral advantages of the w^orld. Spiritual 
blessings, or moral improvements, the man of this s}nr:t rejects as a 
sort of airy unsubstantial enjoyments, which he leaves to the specula- 
tive and the simple ; attaching himself wholly to what he reckons the 
only solid goods, the possession of riches and influence, of reput- 
ation and power, together with ail the conveniences and pleasures 
which opulent rank or station can procure. 

In pursuit of those favourite ends, he is not in the least scrupulous 
as to his choice of means. If he prefer those which are tlie fairest, it 
is not because they arc fair, but because they seem to him most likely 
to prove successful. He is sensible that it is lor his interest to pre- 
serve decorums, and to stanil well in the public opinion. Hence he* 
is seldom an openly i)rofligate mmi, or marked by any glaring enor- 
mities of conduct. In this respect, his cliaracter dillers from that of 
those who are commonly called mc7i if pleasure. Them he consi- 
ders as a thoughtless, giddy herd, who are the victims of piussion atytl 
momentary impulse. The thorough-bred man of the workl is more 
steiuly ami regular in his pursuits. He is, for the most part, com- 
posed in his manners, and decent in his vices. He will often find 
it* expedient to be esteemed by the world as woithy and good. But 
to be thought good, answers his purpose much better than subjecting 
himself to become really such ; and what he can conceal from the 
world, he conceives to be the same as if it had never been. — Let me 
here remark in passing, that the character which I am now describ- 
ing, Is one less likely to be reclaimed and reformed, than that of those 
whom I mentioned above as the men of pleasure. With them, vice 
breaks forth in occ^ional fits and starts ; with the other, it ^ows up 
into a hardened confirmed principle. In the midst of tlie gross 
irregularities of pleasure, circumstances often force remorse on the 
sinner’s mind. Moments of compunction arise, which may be suc- 
ceeded by conviction and reformation. But the cool and temperate 
plan of iniquity, on which the man of worldly wisdom proceeds, al- 
lows the voice of conscience to be longer silent. The alarm which it 
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givesy is not so loud and violent as to awaken Mm at once from Ms> 
* evil courses, and instantly to prepare him for a better mincL 

Hie man of the world is always a man of selfish and contracted 
disposition. Friends, ebuntry, duty, honour, all disappear from his 
view, when his own interest is in question. He is of a hard heart; 
he chooses indeed to^be so^ lest at any time the unguarded efiusions 
of kind affections slvbuld carry him beyond the line of worldly wis- 
dom. The more thoroughly that the spirit of the world has taken 
possession of him, the circle of his affections becomes always the nar- 
rower. His family will perhaps nnd plac^ as connected with hie own 
importance, and witli his plans either of power or wealth ; but all be- 
yond that circle are excluded from any particular regard* It is his 
great principle never to embark seriously in any undertaking, from 
which he f^esees no benefit likely to redound to himself PuMic 
spirit he considers either as a mere chimera eveateil by die simple, or 
a pretence employed by the artfiil for their own purpose. Judging 
of the rest of the world by what he feels within himself he ))roceeds 
on the supposition that all men are carrying on interested designs of 
their own, and of course is ever on his guard against them. Hence, 
to the cordialities of friendship he is an entire stranger; too much 
wrapt up in himself, indeed, to be a friend to any one ; and if his 
prudence restrain him from being an open and violent enemy, yet he 
is always an unforgiving one. 

Candour, openness, and simplicity of manners, are ridiculed by the 
man of this desciption, as implying mere ignorance of the world. 
Art and address arc the qualities on which he values himself. For 
the most part, he would choose to supplant a rival by intrigue, ratlicr 
than lo overcome him by fair opposition. Indeed, what men call 
policy and knowledge of the world, is commonly no other thing than 
dissimulation and insincerity. The world is a great school, where 
deceit in all its forms is one of the lessons that is first learned, and 
most eagerly caught by such as aspire to be proficients in worldly 
whdom, A man of the world, in short, is one, who, upon any call 
of interest, flatters and deceives you ; who can smile in your face, 
while he is contriving plan*; for your ruin ; who, upon no occasion, 
thinks of what is right, or fit, or honourable ; but only of what is 
expedient and usefurto hims*'1f. • 

I itAVE dvvelt the more fully on the delineation of this character, 
that each of us might learn wnether there be any feature in it that 
applies to himself ; as it is a character too frequently met with in the 
worlcf, and not always so severely reprobateil as it ou^t to be. ^Let 
me now ask, whether such a character as I have described be in any 
respect an amiable one? Is the man of the world, polished, and 
plausible, and courtly, as in his behaviour he may be, one whom you 
would choose for a companion and bosom-friend? Would you 
wish him for a son, a brother, or a husband? Would you reckon 
yourself safe in confiding your interests to him, or entrusting him 
with your secrets? *Nay, let me ask, if he be one whom in your 
hearts you respect and honour? His shrewdness and abilities you 
ttiay perhaps admire ; stand in awe of him you may ; and, for the sake 
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of advantage, may wish him to be on your side. But ooulSl you ho<- 
nour him as a parent, or venerate him as a magistrate ; or would you " 
wish to live under him as a sovereign ? Of what real value then, let 
me ask, is that boasted wisdom at the world,' which can neither con- 
ciliate love, nor produce trust, nor command inward respect? — At 
the same time, I admit that the man of the w^rld may be a man of 
very considerable abilities. He may display tmnts of many different 
sorts. Besides art and sagacity, he may possess genius and leaniuig; 
be may be distinguished tor eloqueijce in supporting his own cause; 
he may have valour and courage to defend himself against his enemies. 
— But observe, I entreat you, a consequence that follows. You see 
in this instance, that the most distinguished human abilities, when 
they are separated from virtue and moral worth, lose their chief 
eminence and lustre, and are deprived of all valuable efficacy. They 
dwindle into despicable talents, which have no power to command 
the hearts, nor to ensure the respect and honour of mankind. Let 
it be carefully observed, and always remembered, that integrity, pro- 
bity, and moral worth, are essentially requisite to give the stamp of 
real excellence to any powers or abilities which the hiimiui mind can 
possess. — Having now considered the nature and effect of worldly 
wisdom with respect to men, lot us inquire, 

II. How it stands with respect to God. It is said in the Text, to 
be foolishness 'with God. It is so in three respects : It is contemptible 
in God’s sight ; it is baffied in its attempts by God ; or, when its 
attempts are successful, they are allowed to produce nothing but dis- 
appointment and vanity. 

First, It is contemptible in God’s sight. Pleased and satisfied as 
the wise man of the world may be widi himself, and honoured os he 
may fancy himself to be by the multitude, let him be mortified with 
reflecting that, in the eye of him who is the Supreme Judge of all 
worth, his character is mean and wretched. That which God de- 
clares himself to love and honour, is truth m the immrd parts ; the 
fair, sincere, iind candid mind. He who walheth tiprighthj and 
eth righteousness^ is the person who shall abide in his iahernacle^ and 
dwell in his holy hill. When our blessed Lord designed to mark 
one of his followers with peculiar distinction and honour, he said of 
him, Behold an Israeliie indeed^ in whom thet'^ is no guile * ; a cha- 
racter so directly the reverse of worldly wisdom, that from this 
circumstance alone you may judge in what rank that wisdoia stood 
with him. 

Put it is not only from the declarations of the Scripture, bfit from 
the whole course of Providence, that we Icarii the contempt in which 
God holds the wisdom of the world. Who were they on whom he 
conferred the highest marks of distinction which ever honoured man- 
kind ; whom he singled out to be the companions of Christ, the 
workers of miracles, the publishers of everlasting happiness to man- 
kind ? Were they tlie wise men of the world, the refined, and the 
political, who were employed as the instruments of God on this great 
occasion? No; he chose a few plain, simple, undesigning men, in 

* John, i. 47. 
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order to irl^e foolish the msdom of the wrli^ and by their means to 
overthrow the establishments of the artful, the learned, and the 
mighty. — To this day, God in the course of his Providence bestows 
those external odvanta^s which the men of the world so earnestly 
pursue, witli apparent disregard of worldly wi^om. He allows no 
fixed nor regular coi^exion to subsist between an artful, political 
conduct, and riches, f^titation, or honours ; he allows them not this 
mark of value ; he docs not always give the race to the swift, nor tlie 
battle to the strong, nor riches to men of understanding; but, on the 
contrary, scatters the advantages of fortune with a promiscuous hand ; 
and often allows them to be attained by tflg' vilest and lowest of men, 
who neither by worldly wisdom, nor any other talent whatever, had 
tlie smallest title to deserve them.— r Judge then, ye wise men of this 
world, whether your characters and pursuits be not most contempt- 
ible in God’s sight, when you behold those spiritual blessings which 
he esteems, withheld from you, and bestowed only on the good and 
the pious ; and those worldly blessings which you covet, when at any 
time they are allawed to you, yet allowed only as a portion in com- 
mon to you with thb refuse of mankind, with many characters so in- 
famous that you yourselves despise them ? 

In the second place, The wisdom of the world h foolishness uoith 
God^ because it is baffled by him. Some triumphs he has occasion- 
ally allowed it to gain, in order to carry on some special purpose that 
his Providence had in view. Hence a splendid conqueror, or a suc- 
cessful conspirator, dazzle at times the public eye, and attract imitators 
of their characters and exploits. But, if you extensively consult liis- 
tori^ annals, iiud much more, if you will attentively consider wdiat 
is knovm to happen in private life, you will find the examples to be 
fi);v and rare, of wicked, unprincipl<^ men attaining fully the accom- 
plishment of their crafty designs. — It is true, that the justice of 
Heaven is not, in the present state, fully manifested, by rendering to 
every man according to his deeds. But I believe it will be found by 
att^ptive observers, that there are two cases in which, perhaps more 
than in any other, the divine govermnent hasi, tliroughout all ages, 
rendered itself ap])arent and sensible to men. These are, humbling 
the hi^h imaginations of the proud, and taking the wise in their own 
craftiness. By many ^signal instances of the intervention of Provi-« 
dence in both these cases, Goil hatli deeply marked the traces of an 
awful government, even in tliis introductory state; and forced a reve- 
rence of his justice upon the minds of men. As be will not permit 
any greatness to lift itself up against his power, so neither will he 
permit any art to prevail against his counsels. While the crafty 
project many a distant plan, and wind their way most warily and 
cunniiig]y,^s they think, to success; how often does the Almighty, by 
means of some slight and seemingly contingent event, stop the wheel 
at once from fartlier motion, and leave them to the bitterness of 
humbling disappointment? He that sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; 
the Ijord shall have them in derision. Then, it is immediately added, 
he speak to them in vnrath^ and vex them in sot'e displeasure. * The 
•Fwlmu. 4, S. 
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edifice of crooked policy which they had erected agftiaat^his decreei 
was an edifice of dust : no sooner does he blow upon it with the^ 
breath of his mouth, than it falls to the ground. *rhe wicked ere 
snared in tkdr awn devices^ 'They are cangfit in the pit which their 
hands had digged. This is the jmrpose that is purposed upon the whole 
earth; and this is the hand that is stretched out tipori all the 7iatiotist * 
In the third place, The wisdom of the t^ld is foolishness with 
God; because, though it should be allowed by Providence to run, 
without disturbance, its fullest career, and to compass successfully 
Avhatever it had projected^ yet it can produce nothing in the issue 
worthy of the pursuit of'k truly wise man. It is a wisdom which 
over-reaches and counteracts itself; and instead of expected happi- 
ness, ends in misery. — If the existence of another world be admitted, 
can he be accounted wise, who frames his conduct solely with a view 
to this world, and beyoTid it has nothing to look for but puiiishinent? 
Is he a wise man, W'ho exchanges that which is eternal, lor that which 
is temporary ; and though it were to gain the whole world, exposes 
himself to lose his own soul ? — But laying unotliejr world out of the 
question, taking things on the footing of this life only, still it can be 
clearly shown, that the crooked wisdom of the world is no better 
than Ibolishiiess. For wdiat is the amount of all that this wise man 
hath gained, or can gain, after all the toil he has undergone, and all 
the sacrifices he has made, in order to attain success? lie has sup- 
{)huited a rival; he has defeated an enemy; helms obtained, perhaps, 
a splendid establishment for himself and his family. But how is all 
this success enjoyed ? with a mind often ill at ease ; with a character 
dubious at the best, suspected by the worlil in gcneyal, seen though 
by the judicious and discerning. For the man ol* the* world Jlnlters 
himself in vain, if he imagines that, by the plausible ap])carunceSiiiof 
his behaviour, he can thoroughly conceal from the world what he is, 
and keep them ignorant of the hollow^ principles upon which he has 
acted. For a short time the world may be deceived ; but after a man 
has continued for a while to act his part upon the [lublic stage, aiur 
has been tried by the diflei’ent occurrences of life, his real character 
never fails to be discovered. The judgment of the public on the 
character of men, as to their worth, probity, mid honour, seldom 
^errs. In the mean time, tlie advantages of Ib^jluiie or station, which 
the man of the world has gained, after having been enjoyed for a 
while, become insipid to him ; their first relish is gone, and he has 
little more to expect, lie finds lumself embarrsisscd with cares and 
fears. He is sensible that by many he is envied and hate^l ; and 
ihbugh surrounded by low' flatterers, is conscious that he is destitute 
of real friends. As he advances in years, all the enjoyments of his 
troubled prosperity are diminished more and more, and with many 
apprehensions ho looks forward to the decline of life. 

Compute now, O wise man, os thou art ! what thou hast acquired 
by all tliy selfish and intricate wisdom, by all thy refined and double 
conduct, thy dark and designing policy? Canst thou say that thy 
mind is satisfied with thy past tenour of conduct ? I las thy real 

* Isaiali, xIy. SG. 
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happiness kept pace, in any degree, with the success of thy worldly 
"'plans, or the advancement of thy fortune? Are tliy days more 
cheerful and gay, or are thy nights more calm and free of care, than 
those of the plain and upright man, whom thou hast so often treated 
with scorn ? To thine own conscience I appeal^ whether thou darest 
say, that aught which thou hast gained by the wisdom of the world, 
be a sufficient compei^tion for incurring the ' displeasure of thy 
Creator, for forfeiting self-approbation within thy breast, for losing 
the esteem of the wisest and worthiest part of mankind around thee ? 
— H(m long^ ye simple ones^ mil ye lofoe umplicity^ and the scm'ners 
delight in their scoriihig^ and fools hate kncHsledge ? Haw long mil ye 
lave vanity^ and seek after lies ? 

From what has been said of the nature and the effects of worldly 
wisdom, you will now judge how justly it is iGcmedi foolishness with 
God, and how much it merits the severe epithets which are given it 
in Scripture, of earthly, sensual, and devilish. Opposite to it stands 
die wisdom that is from al)ave, which is described by an Apostle, as 
pme, peaceable, gentle, and easy to be entreated, fdl of mercy and good 
fruits, mthout partiality, and. mlhout hypocrisy,* — and this onl}s 

is that real wisdom, which it is both our duty and our interest to culti- 
vate. It carries every character of being far superiour to the wisdom.of 
the world. It is masculine and generous; it is magnanimous and brave; 
it is uniform and consistent. The wise man of the world is obliged 
to shape and form his course according to the changing occurrences 
of the world ; he is unsteady and perplexed ; he trembles at every 
possible consequence, and is ever looking to futurity with a troubled 
mind. But the .wise man in God’s sight moves in a liigher sphere. 
His integrity directs his course witliout perplexity or trouble. He 
iVii|uires only what is right, becoming, and honourable tor him to do. 
Being satisfied as to this, he asks no farther questions. The issue 
it is not in his power to direct; but the part w'hich is assigned to 
him, he will act; secure, that conic what will, in life and death, the 
Paovidence of that God wliom he serves, will effectually guard all 
his great interests. At the same time, die spirit of this wisdom is 
per&tly consistent with proper foresight, and vigilant attention. It 
is opposed to art and cunning, not to prudence and caution. It is 
the mark, not of a w'eak and improvident, but of a great and noble 
mind ; which will in no event take refuge in falsehood and dissimu- 
lation ; which scorns deceit, because it bolds it to be mean and base ; 
and seeks no disguise, because it needs none to hide it. — Such a 
chara^r is both amiable and venerable. While it ennobles the 
magistrate and the judge, and adds honour and dignity to the rilost 
exalted stations, it commands respect in every rank of life. When 
the memdiry of artful and crooked policy speedily sinks, and is ex- 
tinguished, this true wisdom shall long preserve an* honourable me- 
morial among men, and from God shaU receive everlasting glory. 

• James, iii. 15. 17. 
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SERMON LXXXIX. 

ON THE GOVERNMENT OF HUMAN AFFAIRS BY PROVIDENCE. 

Prov. xvL 9. 

A matCs heart deviseth his way ; hut the IJrrd directeth his steps. 

Many devices there arc, and much exercise of tliought and counsel 
ever going on among mankind. * When we look abroml into the 
world, we behold a very busy and active scene ; a great multitude 
always in motion, actuated by a variety of passions, and engaged in 
the prosecution of many different designs, where they commonly 
flatter themselves with the prospect of success. But, much of this 
labour we behold, at the same time, falling to the ground. The race 
is far from being always to the swi/}, or the battle to the strong, or 
riches to men of miderstanding. It plainly appears, that the efforts 
of our activity, how great soever they may be, are subject to the 
controul of a superiour invisible Power; to that Providence of 
Heaven, which works by secret and imperceptible, but irresistible 
means. Higher counsels tlian ours are concerned in the issues of 
human conduct. Deeper and more extensive plans, of which nothing , 
is known to us, are carried on above. The line is let out, to allow 
us to run a certain length ; but by that line we are all the while in- 
visibly held, and are recalled and checked at tlie pleasure of Heaven. 
— Such being now the condition of man on earth, let us consider 
what instruction this state of things is fitted to gffbrd us. I shall 
first illustrate a little farther the position in the Text, that tJiougb a 
man*s heart may devise his way, it is the Lord who directeth his st^s ; 
and then point out the practical improvement to be made of this ^ 
doctrine. 

Among all who admit the existence of a Deity, it has been a ge- 
neral belief that he exercises some government over human ^li^irs. 

It appeared altogether contrary to reason, to suppose that after God 
had erected this stupendous fiibric of the universe, had beautified it 
with so much ornament, and peopled it with such a multitude of ra- 
tional beings,^ he should then have thrown it out from his care, as a 
despised, neglected offspring, and allowed its affiiirs to float about at 
random. 1 nere was indeed one set of ancient philosophers wlio 
adopted this absurd opinion ; but though they nominally allowed the' 
existence of some beings whom they called gods, yet as they«ascribed 
to them neither the creation nor the government of the world, they 
were held to be in reality Atheists. 

In what manner Providence interooses in human affairs ; by what 
means it influences the thoughts and counsels of men, and, notwith- 
standing the influence it exerts, leaves to them the freedom of will 
and choice, are subjects of a dark and mysterious nature, and which 
have given occasion to many an intricate controversy. Let us re- 
member, tliat the manner in which God influences the motion of all 
the heavenly bodies, the nature of that secret power by which he is 

XX 2 
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ever directiA^ the sun and the moon, the planets, stars, and comets, 
v»n their course through the heavens, while they appear to move them- 
selves in a free course, are matters no less inexplicable to us, tlian the 
manner in which he influences the counsels of men. But, though 
the mode of divine operation remains unknown, the fact of an over- 
riding influence is equally certain in the moral, as it is in the natural 
world. Ill cases where the fact is clearly authenticated, we are not 
at liberty to call its truth in (juestion, merely because we understand 
not Uie manner in which it is brought about. Nothing can be more 
clear from the testimony of Scriptftre, than that God takes part in all 
that happens among mankind ; directing and overruling the whole 
course of events so as to make every one of them answer the designs 
of his wise and righteous government. This is distinctly and expli- 
citly asserted in tlic Text. Throughout all the sacred writings, God 
is represented as on every occasion, by various dispensations of his 
Providence, rewarding the righteous, or chastening them, according 
as his wisdom requires, and punishing the w'icked. We cannot in- 
deed conceive God acting as the goveriiour of the world at all, unless 
his government were to extend to all the events that happen. It is 
upon the supposition of a })articular Providence, that our worship 
and prayers to him are founded. AH his j)crfections would be utterly 
insignificant to us, if they were not exercised on every occasion, ac- 
cording as’ the circumstances of his creatures required. The Al- 
mighty would then be no more than an unconcerned sj)ectator of the 
behaviour of his subjects, regarding the obedient and the rebellious 
with an e<]ual eye. 

It were needless to prosecute any farther the argument in favour 
of a particular Providence. The experience of every one must, 
n^re oy less, bear testimony to it. Wc need not for this purpose 
have recourse to those sudden and unexpected vicissitudes, which 
have sometimes astonished whole nations, and drawn their attention 
to the conspicuous hand of Heaven. We need not appeal to the 
history of the statesman and the warriour; of the ambitious and the 
enterprising. We confine cur observation to those whose lives have 
been most plain and simple, and w'ho had no desire to depart from 
the ordinary tram of conduce. — In how many instances, iny friends, 
have you found, that j;oii are held in subjection to a higher Power, 
on wdiom depends the acconij/ishnient of your wishes and designs? 
Fondly you had projected some favourite i)lan. You thought that you 
liad forecast, and provided for all that might happen. You had taken 
your measures with such vigilant prudence, thn ■: on every side you seem- 
ed to yourself perfectly guarded and secure. Biit, lo ! some little evont 
hath come about, unforeseen by you, and in its consequences, at the 
first scen\iiig1y inconsiderable, which yet hath turned the whole 
course of things into a new direction, and blasted all your hopes. At 
other times, your counsels and plans have been permitted to succeed. 
You then applauded your own wdsdoni, and sat down to feast on the 
happiness you hiul attaiiie<l. To your surprise you found, that hap- 
piness was hot there ; and that God’s decree had appointed it to be 
oinly vanity. We labour for prosperity, and obtain it not. Unex- 
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pectedy it is sometimes made to drop upon us, ns of its^own accord. 
The happiness of man depends on secret springs, too nice and deli-^^ 
cate to be adjusted by human art. It requires a favourable combin- 
ation of external circumstances with the stale of his own mind. To 
accomplish on every occasion such a combination, is far beyond his 
power ; but it is what God can at all times effect ; as the whole scries 
of external causes are arranged according to his pleasure, and the 
hearts of all men are in his hands, to turn them *iiohercsoevcr he xvilht^ 
as I'ivers of water. From the imperfection of our knowledge to as- 
certain what is good for us, and from the defect of our power to bring 
about that good when known, arise all those disappointments which 
continually testify, that the a/' man is not in himself; that he is 
not the master of his own lot ; that, though he may devise^ it is God 
who directs; God who can make the smallest incident an effectual 
instrument of his Providence for overturning the most laboured plans 
of men. 

Accident, and chance, and fortune, are words wdiich we often hear 
mentioned, and much is ascribed to them in the life of man. But 
they are words without meaning; or, as far as they have any signifi- 
cation, they are are no other than names for the unknown operations 
of Providence. For it is certain, that in God's universe nothing 
comes to psiss causelessly, or in vain. Every event has its own deter- 
mined direction. That chaos of human affairs and intrigues, where 
we can see no light ; that muss of disorder and confusion which they 
often present to our view, is all clearness and order in the sight of 
Him who is governing and directing all, and bringing forward every 
event in its due time and place. 21te Lord siilelhon%the Jlood. The 
Lord maketh the wrath of man to praise him^ as he maketh* the hail 
and the rain obey his word. He hath iwepared his throitc iitrlhe , 
heavens; and his kingdom ndeth aver all. A mavis heart deviseth his 
way^ but the Jjoi'd directeth his steps* 

Having illustrated the doctrine of the Text, I proceed to show 
how it is to . be improved by us. I must begin with warning yoi^ that 
, the doctrine I have illustrated has no tendency to supersede counsel, 
design, or a proj)cr exertion of the active powders of man. Because 
Providence is superiour to us, it docs not follow that therefore man 
has no part to act; or because our industry is sometimes disap- 
pointed, that therefore it is always vain. It is by the use of ordinary 
means, that Providence, for the most part, accomplishes its designs. 
Man devising his awn way^ and carrying on his own plans, has a 
place in the order of means w^hich Providence employs. *^1© exer- 
tions therefore of his own, he is callecl by God. His Maker framed 
him for action ; and then only he is happy, when in action he is 
properly emjdoyed. To supine idleness, to a vain and presumptu- 
ous trust in Providence, while we neglect what is incumbent on us to 
perform, no encouragement is given in Scripture ; on the contrary, 
threatenings are denounced against it. But the doctrine of the Text 
is to be improved. 

In the first place. For correcting anxious and immoderate care 
about the future events of our life. This anxiety is the source of 
\ X X 3 
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much sin, mfd therefore is often rebuked in Scripture, as alienating 
^the mind from God, and from the higher objects of virtue and reli- 
gion, and filling the heart passions which both annoy and cor- 
rupt it. If it be the parent of much sin, it is certainly also the 
offspring of great folly. For in such a state as human life has just 
now been represented to be, what means this mighty bustle and stir, 
this restless ])erturbation of thought and care, as if all the issues of 
futurity rcst^ wholly on our conduct? — Something depends upon 
thyselt; and there is reason, upon this account, tor acting thy part 
with prudence and attention. But upon a hand unseen it depends, 
either to overturn all thy projects, or to crown them with success ; 
and therefore, when the issue is so uncertain, thine attention should 
never run into immoderate card By disquieting thyself so much 
about futurity, thou takest upon thy shoulders a load which is not 
thine, and which indeed tliou art unable to bear. 

The folly of such anxiety is aggravated by this consideration, that 
all events arc under a much better and wiser direction than wc could 
place them. Perhaps that evil which wc have dreaded so much in 
prospect, may never he suffered to arrive. Providence may either 
have turned into a quite different course, tliat black cloud which ap- 
peared to carry the storm ; or before the storm burst, our heads may 
' be laid so low as to be out of its reach. Perhaj)s, also, the storm 
may be permitted to come upon us, and yet under its dark wings 
may bring to us some secret and unexpected good, IF/io humeth 
*vohat is good for man all the days his vain lifcy vohich he spendeth as 
a shadow ? Who knoweth this, my brethren, except God ? And 
who consulteth* it* so effectually as lie, who by his infinite wisdom 
maketh dU things vcork togethei' for good to them who lorve him ? Is it 
. no<!^ then, our greatest happiness, tliat when man deviseth^ God 
directeth f Is it not far better for ns than if the case w’crc reversed ; 
if the all-wise God were only ineffectually to devise, and man, blind, 
a»d ignorant, and rash as he is, were to have the full direction of his 
own istcijs ? — Wher-efore vex not thyself in vain. To the unavoid- 
able evils of life, add not this evil of thine own procuring, a torment- 
ing anxiety about the success of thy designs. The great rule both 
of religion and wisdom is. Do thy duty, and leave the issue to 
Heaven. Commit thy t&7v unto the JLord. Act thy part fairly, and 
as wisely as thou canst, for thine apparent interest; and then, with 
steady and untroubled mind, wait for what God shall sec meet to 
appoint. This is wisdom : all beyond this, is vanity and folly. 

In the*'second place. The doctrine of the Text is calculated not 
only to repress anxiety, but to enforce moderation of mind in every 
state; it humbles the pride of prosperity, and prevents that despair 
which is incident'to adversity. — The presumption of prosperity is 
the source both of vices and mischiefs innumerable. It renders men 
forgetfol of God and.^ligion. It intoxicates them with the love, and 
immerses them in the indulgence, of pleasure. It hardens their 
hearts to the distresses of their brethren. Now, consider, how little 
ground the real situation of the most prosperous man affords for 
thb Vain elation of mind. He is dependent every moment on the 
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pleasure of a superioitr; and knows not, but Providence 4 nay be just 
preparing for him the most unforeseen reverses. Shall he boast hua^ 
self of «?//o kncrd^eth not tvhat a day may bring forth F He 

hath perhaps said in his heart, My mounfain stands strong ; I shall 
never be moved. But God needeth only to hide his face^ and pre- 
sently he is troubled. That little eminence on. which he stood, and 
from which he surveyed with pride his fellow-creatures below him, 
was 110 more than an ctninence of dust. The Almighty blows upon 
it with the breath of his mouth, /ind it is scattered. Belongs it to 
him whose tenure of prosperity is so insecure, to utter the voice of 
contempt, or to lift tlie rod of oppression over liis fellows, when over 
his own head is stretched that high arm of heaven, which levels, at 
one touch, the mighty with the low? 

The government of God is accompanied with this signal advantage, 
that at once it huriihles the proud, and revives the distressed. As 
long as we believe in one higher than the highest, to w'hom all must 
look up, the greatest man is taught to be modest, and to feel his 
dependt.'iice : and the lowest man has an object of continual resource 
and hope. Injured by men, he can fly to that righteous Governour 
wJio rules tl)e earth, and, Ironi his interposition, hope for better 
days. Providence is the gieat sanctuary to the afflicted who main- 
tain tlieir integrity. Consolation they always find in the belief of it; , 
and often there has issued from this sanctuary the most seasonable* 
relief. There bssues fiom it, at ail times, this voice of comfort; 
Timt in the l^ord^ and do good ; and so thmi shall dwell in the land^ 
and verily Ihon shalf be fed. * niine enetnies may conspire ; the 
Heathen may rage^ and the yco^de imagine a vain thhig. But he that 
sitteth in the heavens shall laugh ; the Lord shall hold them in^derisim. 
For the Lord is the kevpir of Israeli he is the shield of the vigkhotis. 
As the mmoitahis are round about Jerusalem^ so Ike Lord is round about 
his people from hena forth and for ever, f 

In the third place, The doctrine that has been illustrated, of 
interposal of Providence in all human allairs, places the vanity and 
folly of all sinful plans in a very strojig light. — All sin, in every view 
of it, must be attended with danger. lie who embarks in any unjust 
or criminal enterprise, besides the manifest peril to his own soul, 
incurs the risk of his character being discovered, and of meeting 
witli hatred, contempt, and just resentment from the world. One 
would think that when the consequences on one side are so danger- 
ous, the bribe on the other side must be very high, and the prospect 
cjf success very fair and promising. Now, consider how tJlis matter 
truly stands. The sinner hath against him, first, that general un- 
certainty which I before showeel to take place in all the designs 
and projects formed by men. Could the most artful and best devised 
means always ensure success to the end we sought to obtain, some 
apology might then be made for departing occasionally from the path 
of rectitude. But it is far from being true, that such road to sure 
success can, on any occasion, be found. On the contrary, we every 
day see the most plausible and best concerted plans baffled and thrown 
• Psalm 3LZXVU. s. f Fsalm cix?, 2. 
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to the groii^jd ; and tliere is nothing which on many occasions has 
^been more i‘timarkcd5 than Providence seeming to make sport of the 
wisdom of man. 

This view of things aldne were sufficient to show to the sinner the 
insecurity and danger of tlie system on which he acts. But there is 
much more against^him tliun this. For he, by his guilty plans, hath 
engaged against him^lf one certain and most formidable enemy, to 
whom he hath great reason to look up with ten*our. He cannot pos- 
sibly believe that the righteous Gpvernour of the universe beholds 
with an equal eye the designs of the virtuous who honour him, and 
the designs of the guilty who despise his laws, and do injustice to his 
servants. No ; agamst these latter. Providence hath pointed its darts, 
hath bent its bow in the heavens; the face of the Ijord is againt them 
that do evil. * Other designs may tail ; but those of the wicked, God 
is concerned in overthrowing. It is true, that this life is not the sea- 
son of rendering to every man according to his works. But though 
retribution does not on every occasion Uikc place at present, yet nei- 
ther is the exercise of divine Justice always delayed. The history of 
tlie world is continually furnishing us with exani])lcs of the wicked 
takefi in their tfwn devices ; of the crafty snared in the works of their 
own hands; of sinners into the j)it Xihich themselves had digged. 
How often, when signal crimes were ready to be perpetrated, hath 
God remarkably interposed ; hath spread liis shield betbre the just, 
unnerved the arm of the assassin, or struck a sudden damp into his 
mind at the critical moment ?— Obnoxious then as the sinner is to 
so many dangers; exposed perpetually to the disaj)pointmcnt of his 
designs by the yncertainty of buiiiaii events ; exposed, over and above, 
to the awanging interposition of Heaven ; what strange infatuation has 
tciiij:ted him to depart from the plain and safe path of integrity? 

In the last place. From all that has been said on this subject, we 
clearly see how much it concerns us to perform tliose duties which a 
Pfoper regard to Providence requires, and to obtain protection from 
that ^;)ow(*r which directeth and disposeth all. A more incontro- 
vertible axiom thej c cannot be tliaii this, that if man only deviseth 
his way, wdiile God overrules his devices and dii'ccts his steps, an 
interest in God’s favour is far more important than all the wisdom 
and ability of man. Vv ithout his favour, the wisest will be disap- 
pointed and baffled ; under his protection and guidance, the simple 
are led in a plain and sure path. — In vain would the gicldy and pro- 
fine throw Proviili^ce out of their thoughts, and affect to think and 
iact, as if all dcii^lildcd on themselves. This boldness of selt-suflir 
ciency is nifectation, and no more. For, moments there are, when 
the man of stoutest heart feels tlie strong subjection under wliich he 
is held, and would gladly grasp at tlie aid of Heaven. As long as 
human affairs proceed in a smooth train, wnthoiit any alanning pre- 
sages change or c||uiger, the man of the world may rcmaUi }}lease<I 
with himself, and be fully confident in his own powers. But whose 
life continues long so undisturbed ? Let any uncommon violence 
sl^e the elements around him, and threaten him witli destruction ; 

• Pralm xuiv. 16 . 
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let the aspect of public affairs be so lowering as to &^ebode some 
great calamity ; or, in his private concerns^ let some sudden dian^ 
arrive to shatter his fortune, or let sickness, and tlie harbingers of 
a))proaching death, show him his frailty; and how ready will he then 
be to send up prayers from the heart, that Providence woulil befriend 
and relieve him ? Religion, my friends, is not a matter of theory and 
doubt. Its foundations are laid deep in the nature and condition of 
man. It lays hold of every man’s feelings. In every man’s heait and 
conscience it has many witnesses tp its importance and reality. 

I-ct us then neglect no means which may be of avail for ))rocuring 
the grace and ilivour of that Divine Providence on which so much 
depends. Let no duties be overlooked which belong to us as sulv 
jects of God: devout worship, and grateful pniises lor all his bless- 
ings ; humble trust in his goodness, and implicit submission to his 
will ; and constant and clicerful obedience to his laws. Let us be 
thankful that God hath clearly made known all that he recjiiires of us 
ill order to' be accepted in his sight ; and that not only he haS re- 
vealed the rule of duty, but also hath pointed out to ns in the Gospel, 
the direct method of reconciliation witli him, through faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. Providence hath condescended to become our 
instructor in this great article ; hath taught us in what way our sins 
may be forgiven, our imperfect services be accepted, and an interest 
in the divine grace be attained by means of our Redeemer. Inex- ' 
cusabJe we must be, if all this offered grace we sliall wantonly throw 
at our feet. In a world so full of vicissitudes and uncertainty, let us 
take pains to secure to ourselves one resting-place ; one habitation 
that cannot be moved. By piety and prayer, byJaith, repentance, 
and a good life, let iis seek the friendship of the Most High;* so shall 
he who dirvclelh the steps of man now, conduct our path in* sueir a ^ 
course as shall bring us in the end to himself. 


SERMON XC. 

ON PRAYEIl. 

i 

PSALAI IXV. 2. 

O 'Thou that hearcst prayer^ unto' Thee shall allJlesJi comet 

Tf HE Supreme Being is represented under man^'amiable characters 
in the Saci^d Writings ; as tlie Father of Mercies, the God of Ijove, 
the Author of every good and perfect gift. But there is no character 
which Ciirries more comfort, or which renders God so properly the 
object of confidence and trust, as this, of his being the Hearer of 
Prayer. This view of the Almighty accommodates his perfections 
to our necessities and wants, and in our present frail imd distressed 
state affords a constant refuge to which we can fly. Unto Thee shall 
all flesh come. To Thee, shall an indigent world look up for tlie 
supply of their wants ; to Thee, shall the proudest sinner, at some 
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time or othe'^ be compelled to bow ; to Thee, shall the distressed and 
^afflicted have recourse^ as to their last relief and hope. 

Prayer is a duty essential to natural religion. Wherever the light 
of nature taught men to acknowledge the being of a God, to that 
God also it directed them to pray. In the Christian revelation, great 
stress is laid upon tins duty, and great encouragement given to it 
Our blessed Saviour hot only set the example himself, and enjoined 
the practice to his followers, but thought .it worthy his express in- 
struction to teach them in what ii^aiiiicr to ])ray, and even to put 
words in their mouth. Wc aie assui'ed that prayers are not in vain ; 
but that as ^/u' ei/es of the Lord.^ v,pon the rightetyus^ so hh ears arc 
open to their crp ; that if we aw^right,. tt’r shall receive ; if voe seek^ 
shall find; if knocks it shall be opened to us. It is, indeed, hard 

to say, whether Prayer is to be most properly considered as a duty 
incumbent on all, or as a privilege allowed to them.. But a blessed 
circumstance it is, tlVat our duty and our privilege thus concur in 
one ; that we are commanded to do what our wants naturally dictate 
to be done ; even to ask what is good from God, who givel/i to all 
9nen libet'ally^ and iipbraideih not, — In treating of this subject, it will 
be proper to consider, first, the nature and the subjects of Prayer ; 
next, its proper qualifications ; and lastly, the advanUiges and bless- 
ings which attend it. 

' I. The Nature of Prayer supposes, in the first place, That we have 
a just sense of our own wants and miseries, and of* our dependence 
on God for relief. To be suitably impressed with this sense, we 
need only think what our present situation is. We live in a world 
where every tiijng around us is dark and uncertain. When we look 
back on*^the past, we must remember that there we have met with 
mtfeh disappointment and vanity. When wc look forward to the 
future, all is unknown. We are liable there to many dangers which 
we cannot foresee ; and to many which we foresee a})proachiiig, yet 
know not how to defend ourselves against them. We are often ig- 
noraiAt wliat course we can steer with safety ; nay, so imperfect is our 
own wisdom, and so great^ l[ie darkness which covers futurity, that 
while wc imagine that we are in the road to prosperity, wc are often 
rushing blindly into the most fatal evils. — Besides these contingencies 
of life, which make us •feel s^p deeply the Jiecessity of looking up to * 
some more j)owerful Guide and Protector, there are other circum- 
^ stances in our state which lead to refleciicais still more alarming. 
We know that wcj^^e the subjects of a supreme righteous Governour, 
lowhontfwe arc accountable for our conduct. We were sent iiitj) 
this world by his appointment, and wc are removed from it at his 
decree. How soon the call for our removal may be given, none of 
us know ; but ^s,we profess to believe, that upon our going hence 
we are t^be brought into new and unknown habitations, suitable to 
our behaviour here. Who amongst us can say, that he i^peifectly 
ready to apiiear before his Creator and Judge, and to givel&n account 
to him for all the actions of his life ? How much do the best of us 
stand in need of mercy and fomvencss for our ofiences past, and of 
direc^bn and assistance from N^ven to guide us in our future way? 
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What reason to dread that, if we be left entirely to oui*sl||ves, we will 
be in the utmost danger of departing from virtue and from happinessT^ 
and of leaving life under the displeasure of Him who is to judge us ? 
— While with this sense of our imperfections, our dangers, and our 
guilt, we come to the Hearer of Prayer, we mus^ in the next place. 

Pray to God, in the belief that with him ther4% power which can 
give us relief, and goodness which will incline him to give it. Prayer 
supposes a full persuasion that his Providence rules and governs all ; 
that through all futurity his eye penetrates ; that there arc no events 
of our life in which he ijiterposes not ; that he knows the most secret 
motions of our hearts ; and that ta^e hearts of all men he has access, 
by avenues unknown to us, and can'ttim them according to his plea- 
sure. It supposes, at the same time, a firm confidence in the declar- 
ations he has made in his word, that a plan is established tor dispensing 
grace to fallen and guilty mankind, through a great lledeeiner. It 
supposes a humble hope that, as he /cnows oar Jrame^ and remembers 
wjc are diist^ he will not reject the supplications of the penitent re- 
turning sinner ; tliat he is one who hath no pleasure in our sorrows 
and distress, but desires the happiness of his creatures, and beholds 
with complacency the humble and sincere worshipper. 

Now these things being supposed, this just sense of our own im- 
perfections and guilt, and this proper impression of tlie divine nature, 
when the soul is hi this posture of devotion, breathing forth its sc^r- ' 
rows and its Wimts before its Creator, ami imploring from him pro- 
tection and aid, it cannot but give vent to the high conceptions with 
which it will then be affected, of God's supreme perfection. This 
of course becomes the foundation of that part of tievotion which is 
styled adoration or praise. — As it is the experience of good- 
ness which warms the heart of tlie w'orshipper, and encounfge!?*his , 
present supplication, he will naturally be led to a grateful celebra- 
tion of the mercies of Heaven; whence thanksgiving becomes an 
essential part of his devotion. — As he cannot put up petitions witli^ 
out acknowledging his wants, and as his wants are closely conii'»cted 
with his frailty and ill-deserving, hence the most humble confession 
of guilt must necessarily enter into Prayer. — If there be any terms 
on which we may expect the Deity to be most propitious; if there 
be any meritorious Intercessor through whom 'we may prefer our re- 
quest to him, this assuredly will be the method which the pious wor- 
shipper will choose for addressing the Almighty; and this will be. 
the ground of his praying in the name of Christ,,^iidmg up his pe- 
titions to God through his beloved Son, whom he hcareui lAways. 

Thus it appears, that there is a just foundation for Prayer, in all 
its parts, naturally laid in the present circumstances of man, and in 
the relation in which he stands to God. But as petition is the chief 
and most distinguishing part of Prayer, it will be requisite that we 
consider {^ticularly what those requests are, which are proper to be 
offered up to God. These may all be classed under three heads : 
first, requests for tempoml blessings ; next, for spiritual mercies ; and 
lastW, intercessions for the welfare of others. 

With regard to temporal blessings, though men may lay a re- 
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straint up^ themselves in the expressions which they utter in Prayer, 
yet it is much to be suspected, that the inwai’d wishes of their hearts 
for such blessings are often the most fervent of any. « To wish and 
pray for the advantages' of life, is not forbidden. Our Saviour hath 
so far countenanced it, as to command us to pray that God would 
give us our daily bread; that is, as his words have been always un- 
derstood, that he would bestow what is necessary for the sustenance 
and comfort of life. Yet the very sound of the words retrenches 
every supei'fluous and extravagant wish. Not for riches and honours, 
for great advancement or long life, or for numerous and flourishing 
families, has he given us any eRcourngemeiit to pray. Foreign are 
such things to the real improvement, -foreign very often to the true 
happiness of man. Foolishly they may be .wished for, when the wish 
accomplished would prove our ruin. Let health and peace, content- 
ment and tranquillity, bound the humble Prayer which we send up 
to Heaven ; that God may feed m vaith food conveuiait for us ; that 
whatever our outward circumstances are, they may be blessed to us 
by him, and accompanied with a quiet mind. Even health and peace 
themselves may not always prove blessings. Sweet and desirable as 
they seem, God may, at certain times, foresee their tendency to cor- 
rupt our hearts, and may, in mercy, reject a prayer for them, which, 
on our part, may be allow^ably put up. For the nature of ’ll!! tem- 
poral things is such, that they have not one fixed and stable charac- 
ter, but may be convertible on different occasions either into good or 
ill ; and, therefore, some reserve in our wish must always be main- 
tained ; and to the wiser judgment of God it must be left to determine 
what is fit to be bestowed, and what to be withheld. — But this we 
may lawfully pray, that, as far as to God seems meet, he would make 
otFc' state comfbrtiible, and our days easy and tranquil; that he w'ould 
save us from falling into any severe and extreme distress ; that he 
would preserve to us the enjoyment of those friends and comforts that 
Ave most love ; or if he bereave us of any of them, that he would in 
mciicy assist and support us under the loss ; in fine, that he would 
so order our lot, that we may be kept as free from pain, trouble, aiul 
anguisli, as shall be consistent with the higher improvements of our 
souls, ill ])iety, virtue, and wisdom. ^ 

In the next place,* With regard to spiritual mercies, we are uii-* 
questionably tillowcd to be more fervent and exjilicit in our requests 
at the throne of grace. God can never be displeased in hearing us 
implore from him those graces and endowments of the soul, that 
beaiitif/ us in his sight, that arc good for all men, good at all times, 
indeed the only certain and immutable goods ; and therefore to these 
only pertains that earnestness, that urgency of Prayer, which is re- 
presented as acceptable to the Almighty. — Our petitions of this na- 
ture, our Saviour lias ranked under the two great heads, of forgive- 
ness {oT past oftences, and deliverance from future temptations. It 
is chiefly for these important blessings, that we are to prostrate our- 
selves before our Father in Heaven, begging of him, who knows our 
heart with all its frailties, that he would accept our sincere repent- 
ance, and pardon our errours for die sake of Jesus Christ. We must 
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earnestly pray that he would strengtlieu us by his gracjedto resist tlie 
temptations that hereafter may assault us ; and whatevdir he appoint^ 
to befal us witliout, may enable us to preserve a good conscience 
within ; that he may teach us to know ourselves, and assist us to con- 
troul .and govern our passions ; that he may endow us with temper- 
ance in prosperity, and resignation under adversity ; that in no situ- 
ation of life we may be allowe,d to forget what we owe to our Maker 
and Redeemer ; ancf that after having discharged the duties of life, 
through the assisUnice of Divine grace, with some measure of hiteg- 
rity and honour, wc may be prepaid for going through the last scene 
of life w'ithout disnuty ; and when we have made a decent and peace- 
ful retreat from this world, wc may find ourselves in some better 
and happier state. 

In the first place, It is to be remembered that intercessions for the 
welfare of others form a material part of Prayer, The sincere wor- 
shipper is not to consider himself as a single and separate being, 
confining his concern wholly to himself. Our Saviour has initiated 
us into a more noble and enlarged spirit of devotion, when he taught 
us to begin with praying that ihc kingdom of Ood may be advanced 
over all, and that juankiiid may be rendered iis happy by doing his 
will, as the angels are in heaven. When we bow our knee to the 
common Falher, let it be like affectionate members of his family, de- 
siring the prosperity of all our brethren. ^ In particular, the happi- , 
ness of our friends and relations, of those whom we love, and by 
whom >ve are loved, ought then to be near our heart; praying that 
the Almighty may be our God, and the God of our friends and 
family, for ever; that he may watch over them, ^ and bless them; 
and may make us long happy in mutual comfort and affection.^ We 
ought to remember our benefactors before God, and pruyj[bf»a 
return of Divine blessings on their head. I'hc distressed and afllictcd 
ought to share our sympathy ; remembering them nVio suffer advet'’^ 
as bemg ourselves in the bod^ ; and shedding the friendly tear at 
the thought of human W'oe. Our enemies themselves ought not to be 
forgotten in our prayers : in fine, our prayers ought to be an exer- 
cise of extensive benevolence of heart ; a solemn tiNstimony offered 
up to the God of Love, of our kind and charitable affection to all 
•men. • 

But now, after what lias been suggested concerning the proper 
subjects of Prayer, I am aware tliat it may lx; said by some, To what 
purpose is all this detail ? — Do we propose, by our prayers, to give * 
to the Supreme Being any new infcinnation, regarding our .•^^tuation, 
oPwhich he is not possessed. Docs He not already know all our 
wants and distresses ; and will He not be prompted by his goodness 
and wisdom to do for us in such circumstances, whatever is lit and 
proper to be done ? Do we imagine that by the importunity of our 
solicitations and requests. He can be prevailed upon to alter his 
purpose, or depart from his system in the government of the world, 
in order to gratify our desires ? — Such objections against the rea- 
sonableness of prayer, have been often urged with all tlic parade of 
scepticism. Though, on the first view, they may carry some appear- 
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ance of sp^ousness, yet on a slight discussion they fall to the 
*^ound;,,ioi^ey all rest on a mistal^en idea of the nature and de- 
sign of prayer. No man in his sober senses could ever believe that) 
by lifting his feeble voice* to Heaven^ he could convey to the ear of 
the Almighty any new knowledge or information. None but the 
most ignorant could imagine, that by his prayers, he could raise any 
new emotions in the unchangeable Sovereign of the universe, and 
prevail upon him to alter his decrees in consequence of his request. 

— The efficacy of Prayer lies, not in working a change upon God, 
but in working a change upon ourselves ; in begetting or improving 
right dispositions of heart, and thereby making us fit subjects of the 
Divine mercy. It is not for the sake of our asking, that God grants 
the requests we prefer in prayer; but as our asking, with proper 
dispositions, produces that frame of mind which qualifies us to receive. 

— Hence Prayer has been appointed by God as an instrument for 
improving our nature, and is required on our part as a condition of 
receiving his favours. Thus, when upon a certain occasion he had 
by his Prophet predicted and promised circumstances of prosperity 
to the Jewish nation, the Prophet was directed to add. Thus saith 
the Lord God^ I mil yet for this be enquired of by the hofti&e of Israel 
to do it for them* — Is there any one who would say, that it is not 
incumbent on all rational creatures to feel their dependence on the 
God who has formed them, and to refer to him all the blessings 
which they cither enjoy or hope to receive ? Would not the want of 
such becoming sentiments be altogether unworthy and sinful ? And 
if they are such sentiments as ought to be enterUiined, niust it not 
be proper to ..express them by words in prayer, and thereby to 
strengthen the impression of them on our minds ? 

^Bii't'^in truth there is no occasion for entering into any long dis- 
cussion of argument in order to evince the reasonableness of prayer. 
It is the natural dictate of the human heart. Though in the days 
^f prosperity imd ease it may, like other duties, have been neglected 
anar forgotten, yet on all great and trying occasions, men are 
prompted by an irresistible impulse to lift their eyes, and address 
their voice to Heaven. Wlio is there, for instance, that feeling him- 
self cruelly oppressed by injustice and violence, without any prospect 
of procuring redress,* can forbear appealing to a Power that rules* 
above, and ii<voking Divine interposition to vindicate his innocence, 
and avenge his wrongs ? Who that is standing by the death-bed of 
a beloved friend, of a spouse, a brother, or a son, and sees them 
strugglSig with the last agonies, but finds himself impelled to look 
up to Heaven, and to pray from die heart that where men can give 
no aid, God would in his mercy support the dying man ? Was there 
ever a siimer so hardened, that when he finds himself leaving the 
world, ana standing on the brink'of an unknown eternity, is not dis- 
posed' with earnest and trembling voice to pray that God would for- 
give his errours, and receive in peace his departing spirit? In such 
sil^ldons as these, man feels what he truly is, and speaks the native 
tihiadulterated language of the heart. — Accordingly, throughout all 

* Esek. 37. 
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a^s and nations, the oblimtion to Prayer os a duty hwbeen recog- 
nised, and its propriety has been felt Over all th^orld, evep« 
among the most savage tribes, temples have been built, worshippers 
have assembled in crowds; and the wildest superstition has, by the 
various forms of homage which it adopted, borne testimony to this 
truth, that there is some God, to whom, as the Heard' of Prayer^ all 
flesh slmdd come. 

In order that prayer may produce its proper effect, there are cer- 
tain ({ualifications necessarily belonging to which come next to be 
considered. 

One of the first and chief of these is seriousness, or an attentive 
and solemn frame of mind, in opposition to thoughts that wander, 
and to words that drop forth unmeaning from the lips. One would 
think it unnecessary to mention such a qualification to be requisite, 
when we are to be employed in so solemn an act as an immediate 
address to our Maker. Yet there is ground to apprehend, that 
an admonition of this nature is necessary to be given to many 
professed Christians. Men from their childhood have been so oft 
accustomed to repeat certain expressions, whicli they call, saying 
prayers, with little understanding, and less attention to what they 
say, that the habit of it is apt to be continued throughout life ; as if 
tlie mere uttering of words, or presenting themselves, at set times, 
in a certain posture before God, had some charms in it to attract ^he, 
blessings of Heaven. — My brethren, this is trifling with one of the 
most important exercises in %vhich the human mind can be employed; 
it is turning devotion into childish tolly. Let us never forget that it 
is the heart which must pray. The heart may p)|;ay* when no words 
are uttered. But if the heart be not engaged in Prayes,,all the 
words we can utter are no better than rude offensive sounde.iJj4«the 
ear of the Almighty. — Collect then thy mind within itself, before^ 
tlioii preferrest a single petition ; nay, before thou pronouncest the 
name of God in prayer. Be alone with him and thine own so^ 
under the same impression as if thou wert just. about to ^pear 
before die judgment-seat of that God to whom thou prayest. 

To seriousness, we must join affection in prayer ; I mean that de- 
votion of the heart which is inspired by gratitude and love, in dis- 
tinction from forced prayer, or what is iin willingly preferred from 
servile fear, or mere regard to decency. We must come into the 
presence of God, iis to a Father in Heaveii ; not to a hard and op- 
pressive master, to whom w'e are obliged to pay obeisance to prevent 
Ijim from destroying us. — Profound humility is perfectly jconsistent 
with this affectionate spirit in prayer. No presumptuous familiarity 
must enter into our addresses to God. We are enjoined to serve 
him with reverence and godly fear. Our devotion will be most fervent 
and affectionate, when we entertain the humblest thoughts of our- 
selves, joined with the most exalted conceptions of that God to 
whom we pray. Bemember that God is in heaven^ and thou art on 
earth: therefore let thy voords be few. * 

Faith is a qualification of Prayer expressly required in Scripture. 

• Bcclei. V. 3. 
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He that prav^th, saidi the Apostle James, let him ask in faiths nothing 
* faith in Prayer, two things are meant: first, a ge- 

neral persuasion that God is a Being of infinite goodness and mercy ; 
to whom, tlierefore, the prayers of his creatures are not put up in 
vain. He that cometh unto God must believe^ not only that he is^ but 
that he is a rewarder of them that diligently seek him f : without some 
belief of this kind, prayers were altogether superfluous. For who 
would send up supplications to a God who was believed to be inac- 
cessible to his creatures, and to have no regard to their circumstaiices 
and wants ? — At the same time, much ground we have to be con- 
scious of our own unworthiness, and to tremble at the remembrance 
of it, when, we address ourselves to Heaven ; and therefore, secondly, 
to pray in faith is, in the Scripture sense of it, to pray in the name of 
Christ ; that is, in the faith that it is through his merits and mediation 
only we can find acceptance with God. We acknowledge our guilt ; 
we disclaim all trust in our own righteousness ; and implore grace 
from God on account of what his Son has done and suflered tor us. 
This is the clear and express doctrine of the New Testament. We 
have boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood of Jesm, We have 
this new and living way which he hath consgci'oted for us within the 
veil. Having this High Priest over the house of God^ let us draw near 
with a trwe heart in fdl asstoance of faiih.X 
4 Having thus pointed out the chief and most essential qualifications 
of Prayer, it remains that I lay some considerations before you, to 
show the importance and advantages of it. 

In the first place, Prayer is one of the most powerful means of 
recalling our minds from the vanities of life to serious thoughts ; to 
a proper sense of God and our duty ; and to all the high objects with 
wbich^we are intimately connected as rational and immortal beings. 
Surrounded, as we arc, with the objects and pleasures of the w^orld ; 
busied with its avocations, and continually immersed in its pursuits, 
^an would become altogetlier the victim of sense, and a )>rcy to its 
temptations; if there were not some stated occiisioiis which brought 
him home to himself, and to the thoughts of another world. Prayer 
lias a much more impressive idfect for tliis purpose, than can be ex- 
pected from simple meditation. An immediate and solemn address 
to an omniscient Beiug, in whose presence ve consider ourselves as' 
then particularly sisted, lends to produce a higher degree of serious 
and awful recollection, than would arise from a mere soliloquy of the 
mind with itself! In Prayer, the soul approaches to the borders of 
an invisible world, and acts as a spirit holding intercourse with the 
Father of spirits. It dfops for a time the remembrance of its earthly 
connexions, to dwell among everlasting objects. Prayer, by this 
means, both composes and purifies the heart; it gives the soul its 
proper elevation towards God, and has a happy effect to counterwork 
tlie dangerous impressions made by the con*uption$ of the world 
around us. 

the next place, Prayer is useful, not only as a corrective of our 
nMuJral levity and forgetmlness of God, but as an actual exercise of 

• Jftinei, i. e. Heb. si. 6. t H«b. x. 19—22. 
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the best affections of our nature, which are thereby Cj^ifirmed and 
strengthened. As far as Prayer is not a mere emissiSii of^iempty* 
words, but speaks, as it ought to do, die language of the fiearl, it is 
ail assemblage of all the affections which ccflistitute piety. It implies 
the highest sentiments of reverence and adoration, of love and grati* 
tude to God, of ti'ust in his mercy, and of faith in our blessed Re- 
deemer, all animating the heart. Whatever nourishes such affections 
as these in the soul, gives strength and support at the same time to 
active virtue ; and thereby prepaijes and assists us for every duty of 
life. — With respect to ourselves, die view whicli Prayer gives, of 
our necessities and wants, of our sins and offences against God, and 
of the dangers which we have thereby incurred, prixluces becoming 
liumility of mind. IVostrate before that great Being whom we have 
so much offended, all the pride of man is laid in die dust. Pie is 
imjiressed with a sense of what he truly is, and taught how far re- 
moved fiHim what he ought to be. By the jirayers he puts up for 
being assisted to repent of past follies, and to make improvements for 
the future in virtue, die desire of vii*tue is cherished, and the pursuit 
of it excited; and if this desire after virtue which expressed in 
Prayer be genuine, it is a degree of goodness already in some mea^ 
sure begun within the heart. — Prayer is, at die same timcj^an exercise 
of benevolence towards men, as well as of piety towards God ; when, 
as was before observed, not merely as individuals, but as incmbers^of , 
the great family of God, we come before our heavenly Father, and 
express our affectionate wishes for all our brethren.— 'While Prayer 
in this manner gives exertion to many of the highest parts of good- 
ness, it is attended moreover witli this gi*eat advantage, that it tends 
to fortify the worshipper in the practice of all his duties. it im- 
presses him with a sense of God as the great triend and of 

righteousness in the world : to whom, therefore, all righteous men ' 
may look up with confidence and hope ; whose strength is more than 
sufficient for their weakness ; whose gracious aid none that serval 
him ever implored in vain. « ^ 

In the last place, Prayer is importtint, not only as a means ol higli 
improvement in religion, but as an instrument of consolation and 
relief under the distresses of life. How many situations are found 
in the world, where men have no resource left to them but jnayer to 
God ! How forlorn would the persecuted and afflicted, the sad and 
die sorrowful be, if even this last sanctuary were shut against them; 
if they had no Protector in Heaven to whom they could look up iii 
the hours of anguish !— We all know what a relief it is .to be able 
to unbosom our griefs to some friend whom we believe compassionate 
and kind, even though it be not in liis power to give us any effectual 
aid. In our heavenly father, we can look up, not only to one in 
whom compassions JlofW^ who knam owrfrauM^ rememhers *me are dust, 
and pities us as a Jiither pitieth his children ^ but to One whose arm 
is all-powerful, either to support us under our distress, or, if to his 
wisdom it seem meet, to relieve us altogether from it. — Hence, Prayer 
is so often the last retreat of the miserable. Where men can give 
them no aid, God is their present help* To him they can pour forth 
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^ those secret Wiefss which to men they sometimes cannot disclose. He 
'hears thi^e^oans of the labouring heart, which no words can utter, 
and circumstances which would expose our requests to be despised by 
tlie world, prevent not our prayers from finding acceptance with God. 
It is his character to hear ike cry qfthepoor^ and to regard the prayer 
of the destitute : He is the helper of them uuho have no help of 
Hence, Prayer may be termed the Temple of Tranquillity to the un- 
happy; where their Iniiids are soothed, and their cares and sorrows 
are for a time hushed and forgotteq. It may justly be said, that there 
only, on this side of the gi’ave, the mcked cease from tt'oubling^ and the 
voeaty are at rest There^ the 2>riso7iers rest together; they hear no 
more the voice of the oppr€ssot\ The small atid the great are there; 
and the setvatU is free from his master. * 

The reason<ableness of Prayer as a duty, and the advantages attend- 
ing it, being such as I have now endeavoured briefly to set forth, 
there is no wonder that so many rei)eated recommendations of it 
occur in the Sacred Writings ; and that we are enjoined to be fciDent 
in Prayer^ to be instant in Prayer ; nay, to pray without ceasi}^.\ 
— By such precepts I do not understand that we are bound to fre- 
quent repetitions of long and tedious prayers. Our Saviour, in his 
excellent discourse on this subject, has sufficiently cautioned us 
against die hypocrisy of those who use vain repetitions^ and think that 
• they shall he heard far their much spea1dng.\ But besides the stated 
times of both public and private Flayer which we ought devoutly to 
observe, there is a habit of devotion, in occasional elevations of tlie 
soul towards God, which highly deserves to be cultivated. A thou- 
sand occurrences which happen when we are engaged in the affairs 
of the ^mrld, and a thousand objects which present memselves to our 
view earth and the heavens when we are solitary and alone, 

may suggest matter of devout ejaculation towards God. By cherish- 
ing sura a habit, we preserve on our minds the native spirit of 
J^r/^ycr. We correct those evil dispositions which intercourse with 
the iforld is always apt to introduce; we improve our contemplation 
of the objects which surround us, into on act of devotion ; and cither 
from the crowded city, or the solitary field, can send up to Heaven 
that homage of the heart, which is no less acceptable to the Al- 
mighty, than if it arose in vocal form from the midst of the temple. . 
Ill this sense I understand the injunction given to pray without ceas^ 
iVfg. — And surely, my brethren, when we consider the high value 
of those blessings for which we depend on Heaven, it must appear 
to every A'eflectinig mind, that we cannot be too earnest in our sup- 
plications to obtain themi To what purpose tend all our preseht 
solicitude and care; all the application of the thoughtful, and all the 
industry of the active and diligent? Is it not in order to pass through 
life, contented, easy, and happy? But can you pass through life 
with contentment and happiness, unless you enjoy peace within, a 
good conscience, and a comfortable hope of a future existence ? Are 
not all these things directly and immediately the gifts of God, im- 
ported by him to ue souls of men? And can you expect to receive 
* Job, m. 17— IS. 1 1 ThoMr. v. 17. I Matt vl 
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such gifts, unless you confess your dependence on Him^ho bestows 
them, and imploi*e them from that gracious God, who to ait 
men liberally^ and wpbraideih not ? 


SERMON XCL 

ON THE LA*r JUDGMENT. 

2 Cor. v. 10. 

For We mtisi all appear before the judgment-seat of Christy that every 
one may receive the things done in his body, according to that he 
hath done, whether it he good or bad. 

These words present to our view the great event wliicli is to deter- 
mine the fate of all mankind. No article of Christian faith is more 
clearly ascertained in Scripture, is of^ealer importance in itscll^ and 
more worthy to dwell upon our minds than this, of the final Judg- 
ment of God, It adds solemnity to every pai’t of religion ; it intro- 
duces an awful seriousness into our tlioughts, by placing^n the most 
striking light the close connection between our present behaviour 
and our everlasting happiness or misery. In the Gospel, it is de- 
scribed with so many circumstances of awe and terrour, as may, to 
many, render the consideration of this subject dark and disagree- 
able. But we must remember, that though religion be often em- 
ployed to sooth and comfort the distressed, and though this be one of 
its most salutary effects, yet this is not tlie only purpose tor'which it 
is to be applied by ministers of the Gospel. In the midst' ^f'-that 
levity and dissipation with which the world abounds, it is necessary 
to awaken the giddy and unthinkuig, by setting before them, in full 
view, all the dangers they incur by meir conduct. — Knowing the^*rr'^ 
rour of the Lord, mlds the Apostle, in the verse im..nediately foUowi 
ing the Text, we pa'suade men. — In treating of this subject, I shdl, 
in the first place, state the arguments which reason affords for the 
belief of a Judgment to come ; and shall next show the improvements 
’ which we ought to make of the particular discoveries tlie Gospel hath 
made to us concerning it. 

I. By taking a view of the arguments which reason affords for the 
belief of a general Judgment, our feith in the discoveries of the Gos- 
ppl will receive confirmation, from discerning their conson2ince with 
the natural sentiments of the human heart 

In the first place, and as the foundation of all, I begin with ob- 
serving, that there is in the nature of things a real and eternal differ- 
ence betv/een right and wrong, between a virtuous and an immoral 
conduct ; a difference which all men discern of themselves, mid which 
leads them unaiipidably to think of some actions as deserving blame 
and punishment, and of others as wortliy.of praise and reward. If 
all actions were conceived as indifi^ent in their nature^ no idea of 
justice and retribution would be found among men ; they would not 
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consider th^selves as in any view accountable for their actions to 
aiiy sii{^6P*^r. But this is &r from being the case. Every man 
feels himsdf under a law; the law of his being, which he cannot 
violate without being selfi^ndemned. The most ignorant heathen 
knows and feels, that when he has committed an unjust or cruel ac- 
tion, he has committed a crime, and deserves punishment. Never 
was there a nation on the face of the earth, among whom there did 
not prevail a consciousness that, by inhumanity and fraud, they justly 
exposed themselves to the hatred of those around them, and to the 
displeasure of any secret invisible power that ruled the world. This, 
therefore, may be asumed as an inconti'overtible principle, tliat the 
difference of good and evil in actions, is not founded on arbilary 
opinions or institutions, but in the nature of tilings, and the nature of 
lauii ; and accords with the universal sense of the human kind. This 
being the case, it is certainly reasonable. 

In the second place, I'o think that the Ruler of the world will 
make some distinction among his creatures according to their actions; 
and if this distinction be not mstde, or only imperfectly made in this 
life, there will be some future state of existence in which lie will 
ojienly reward and punish. To suppose God to be a mere indifferent 
spectator of the conduct of his creatures, regarding with an equal 
eye the evil and the good, is in effect to anniliilate his existence ; as it 
* contradicts every notion which mankind have entertained of a Supreme 
Being as just and good. It would represent him as inferiour in cha- 
racter to many of his creatures on earth; as there is no man of 
tolerable virtue cuid humanity who is not shocked at the commission of 
atrocious crimes^ asid who does not desire to see the guilty punished, 
tlie innocent protected, and the virtuous rewarded. — II there exist 
. at flii^firGod who governs the world, (and what nation has not ac- 
knowledged him to exist ? ) as a governour he undoubtedly will act ; 
and as such, will, somewhere, and at some period or other, reward 
ap^'punish, according as his creatures obey, or' violate, tliat law 
whick be origin«fc^Jy implanted in their hearts. — Whether this be 
completely done in the present world, is not a point that requires 
long discussion. The experience of all ages has shown, tliat pain 
and pleasure, prosperity and adversity, are not at present ^stributed 
by Providence ejcactly^accordirg to the measure of men’s probity ' 
and worth, but are apparently scattered with a promiscuous hand. 
^Hence the ancient complaint, that all thifigs come alike to all men ; 
that there is one event to the righteous and. the voided s that to 
poverty ^id disappointment the righteous are often left, while 
tabernacles of robbers prosper. — An inference from hence might at 
first view arise, not fevourable to die doctrine we now support; but 
we have to observe^ 

In the third place. That although full retribution be not as yet 
made to the good and to the evil, yet plain marks appear of a govern- 
ment already begun and carried on by God in the diverse, though 
not fully completed; marks of his favouring and taking part with 
virtue, and of his providing punishments for vice. This observation 
deserves to be particularly attended to ; as it is one of the chief argu- 
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ments for a future Judgment. — In the present system of things, had 
the righteous been uniformly happy, and the wickedC at a&dme^ 
miserable, future Judgment might have appeared unm;::>^lary, &s 
justice had already taken place. On the pther hand, had no dis- 
tinction whatever taken place in the present system between the 
righteous and the wicked as to happiness and misery, tltere might 
have been ^ound to suspect that, since universal disorder at present 
prevailed, disorder would ever continue, and never be rectihed by 
any future Judgment But neither of these suppositions is founded 
ill fact The present state of ths moral world is neither a state of 
complete justice and order, nor of absolute disorder, but a state of 
order and justice begun and carried to a certain length, though left 
as yet imperfect — Observe, my brethren, that, in the whole struct 
ture and constitution of things, God hath shown himself to be favour- 
able to virtue, and inimical to vice and guilt He hath made a fixed 
provision for happiness to virtue, by the powerful recoininondation 
which it carries to universal esteem and love ; by the manifold benefits 
which it procures to society ; by the health, peace, and comfort of 
mind which it brings to the virtuous man. At the same time, from 
the crimes of the wicked, a multitude of miseries is made infallibly to 
spring ; loss of character and esteem, and of confidence and regard 
in society ; health always impaired by vice ; and all comfortable en- 
joyment of life disturbed by an uneasy companion, which the sin- 
ner carries about witli him in hb owm conscience, upbraiding kiiP'' 
for his crimes, and threatening him with the displeasure of the 
Almighty. 

'Hiese arc not things of casual or accidental opciirrence, but of 
universal experience, taking their rise from the t;ofistiiiition of our 
nature, and from the fixed laws which regulate human evedft. They 
show us what the direct tendency of virtue and vice is app^infal b}^ 
Providence to be ; and if tins tendency be not, in every instance, 
carried into effect, owing to circumstances which belong to our pre- 
sent state of probation and discipline, yet such an establislied 
tendency carries a sufficient intiiiiation of the will aiRd plcasiireM)f our 
Creator. Wc see his throne already st^ for Judgment. By his be- 
ginning in this w'orld both to reward and to punish, w\^ clearly behold 
him acting as a goveriiour and a judge, and are led co prognosticate what 
course he will hereafter hold. By the coiistithtion of things which he 
has fixed here, lie has as plainly signified that he favours the virtuous 
and is displeased with the wicked, as if he* had declared it to us by^ 
voice from tlie clouds. — Although the present state of mankind 
requires that the just should sometimes suffer, and thtf sinner be 
allowed to prosper, the strongest presumption still remains that there 
is a period to come, when God will complete his righteous govern- 
ment, by making the one fully blest, and rendering tlie other as 
miserable as they deserve to be ; especially as We can observe, 

In the fourth places That a satisfactory acccount may be given 
why Judgment- is at present postponed, and complete retribution not 
made, either to the good or the bad. We are to take notice, that 
even among men, the wisdom and justice of government do not con- 
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sist in immec^iately rewarding and punishing on every occasion, but 
if). ex€;«jsingnliose acts of government publicly, at- such times and 
with sucli%ircumstances ^ may have the most powerful effect for the 
benefit of society. A similar consideration perfectly accounts for the 
full eKccution of justice being delayed by God in this world; for re- 
wards and punishments being only begun here^ but left unfinished. 
Were they completed in this world to their full extent, all the pur- 
poses of a state of trial and discipline would be defeated. No room 
would be left for exercise and improvement to the good in many vir- 
tues, if they were never to undergo &ny trials ; if they felt full reward 
iniinediately conferred on every righteous action they performed, and 
saw the wicked instantly cut off, as soon as a crime was committed. 
For salutary discipline, therefore, to the good, in order to improve their 
virtues ; and from patience to the bad, in order to give them room for 
repentance ; it was fit and wise that final Judgment should at present 
be postponed. Divine justice stands for a while, as behind tlie veil, 
and leaves men at full scope to act according to their different dispo- 
sitions, that their real characters may be fully displayed ; tlie fidelity 
of the upright be tried and proved, and the obstinately wicked left 
without excuse. — The delay of Judgment, therefore, and the seem- 
ing inequality that now takes place in the ways of Providence, is 
so far from forming any ground of suspicion that Judgment will never 
come, that, on the contrary, it is an argument of the wisdom of the 
tliVino government, and necessarily enters into the plans it is now 
carrying forward. 

Such arc the presumptions which reason furnishes for rendering it 
more than probp blc that, at the conclusion of human things, God 
will render to etenj one according to his works* They may serve to 
strenerthen our faith ; but on mere reasonings our faith rests not. God 
• in Ins nicrcy has given us surer light in an article of so great import- 
ance. 'i'o the consideration, therefore, of the discoveries wdiich the 
Gosoel of Christ hath made to us, we now proceed. 

'^il. You all know how often we are assured in the New Testa- 
ment, M hat God hiiWi appointed a day in which he will judge the xcorld 
in rlghtcomness ; a day and an hour which no man knowetli, but 
wl>ich is fixed in the counsci.s of Heaven. In the Sacred Writings a 
very particular account is given us of the whole procedure of tliat 
solemn day, accompanied with an assemblage of circumstance.s of the 
most awful and terrific patiire. The scene is such as forbids all 
attempts to heighten, or even to do it justice by human description. 
Beneath such a subject nil imagination sinks. The efforts of the de- 
claijoaer oh the poet are here alike in vain. — We are informed that th ^ 
Last Day shall be ushered in hysiffis inthesunj and signs in the moon 
and stars ; upon the earthy distress of nations with perplexity ; iJie sea 
and the waves roaring: meris heartsfailing them for fear^ and for look-- 
ing after the things which are comhig on the earthy fot* the penoers (f 
Heaven shall he shaken. Hie sound (f a trumpet shall be heardi at 
which the dead shall rise out (f their graves. The sign of the Son of 
Mark shall appear. He shall come in a cloud with power and great 
.^lofy^ and all the holy Angels with him. A gi'eat white throne shall be 
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setj and He shall sit thereon in his glory* Btfore Him-^all m £•«- 
thered alt nations. Books shall be opened and the dead snliF^^Sjudgtll 
tnil ()f the things which arejinmd written in the Books. He shall sepa- 
rate the righteous from the wicked as a shepha'd divideth the sheep from 
the goats; and he shall .set the rightems on his right hand^ and the 
wicked on his left ! Theti shall he say to them on his right hand^ ComCj 
ye blessed of my Father^ inherit the kingdom prepared for you fi'om the 
foundation of the world. To them on his left hand he shall say^ Depart 
frojh me^ ye cursed^ into cverlasHn^Jire^ prepared for the Devil and his 
angds s and these shall go into everlasting punishment^ but the righteous 
into life eternal.* — Whether every one of the circumstances here set 
forth is to be understood in a strictly litoral sense, or with some mea- 
sure of iiiystical and allegorical interpretation, it is not easy to deter- 
mine, nor is it essential for us to know. Regard must be bad to the 
figurative style frequently employed by the sacred writers, of which 
wo find so many examples in the prophetical writings and the Book 
of Revelations, wherein those spiritual divine things, which are above 
our conce|)tion, are set forth under Aich representations of sensible 
objects and a})pearances as are most calculated to strike and impress 
our luiiuls. Hic circumstance, for instance, of books being opened 
before tlie Judge, as containing a register of every man\s fictions, and 
of the dead being judged from what had been written in those books, 
is plainly a metaphorical allusion to what is practised among iner 
designed merely to convey the strongest impression of Goefs strict 
and accurate observation of the minutest particulars of men’s beha- 
viour on earth. It is sufficient for ns to be satis/tedL that whatever 
tremendous grandeur may attend the Judgment of^ the Last Day, it 
will be conducted in such a manner as shall be perfectly sirrtdidc to 
the perfections of the Almighty. — Resting on such facts as 
ly and explicitly revealed on this subject, let us consider. 

In the first place, The Person who is to act as Judge, even the eternal 
Son of God. Wc must all, says the Text, appear before the judgnur^- 
scat, of Christ. This is repeated in many passages cv'thc New 'Lesta- 
ment. Tfhe day of Judgment is termed the day of the Son (f Mati. The 
Father j we are judgelh no man^ hut hath coniTniltcd all judgment 
to the Son.\ — This constitution of Providence is, in many respects, 
wise, fit, and gracious. It was highly proper' that be who once, in 
the cause of God and mankind, stood as a criminal befdi'c impious 
judges on earth, should be thus signally vindicated and honoured, by . 
appearing in the illustrious character of the Judge of all the earth. 
It^was fit that the character of Judge and Sovereign should 4)e made 
known, as added to the other characters he bore, of Pj*iest and Pro- 
phet, ill order to give weight and authority to all his precepts, fi'om 
the awful consideration that on our obedience to him de])ends our 
everlasting fate. — But the most striking and important circumstance 
in this appointment of Providence is, the assurance which it affords 
us of the perfect equity of this final Judgment. For here wc behold 
a Judge who is taken, as we may say, from among ourselves. He 
dwelt among us on earth, and did not disdain to call us brethren* 


* l<uke, xxi. 25. 


Don. irii. 9. 


Matt. xxTi 31. 


f V. 22. 
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He what human passions and human frailties 

are ; ancftyn^at the AposU^ to the Hebrews says of him as a Priest, 
may be as fully applied .to him as a Judge. We have not a Judge 
•who cannot he touched with the feeling of our infirmities t hut One 
•who was in all points tempted like as we are^ yet without sin. The 
infinite majesty of the Supreme Being is an object at all times over- 
whelming to the mind. In the situation of a Judge particularly, it 
might fill us with dismay. But in the person of our blessed Re- 
deemer, that majesty is placed in a milder light The attribute of 
mercy comes forward in so conspicuous a manner, as to allay the 
dread we would otherwise entertain. To the obstinate and hardeneil 
sinner, the Judgment of our Saviour may indeed justly occasion 
terrour. Well may they be afraid of appearing before the judgment- 
seat of Christ, who have scorned and despised him and his religion. 
But to the pious and the humble, no consideration can carry more 
comfort tlian that they are to appear in Judgment before him who so 
loved the human race as to die for them ; and from whon^ therefore, 
may be expected every favourable allowance wliicli their cose will 
admit. — From tlie contemplation of tlie Judge, let us, 

In the second place. Turn our thoughts towards the persons who 
are to be judged. These, we are again and again informed, shall be 
all mankind; botli the quick and the dead ; those who shall then be 
»ft>und upon the earth ; and all the past generations who have finished 
their course, and been long ago gatliered unto llieir fathers. We must 
all^ says the Text, appear before the judgmenl^seat of Christ. — Np 
privilege shall exempt the grciit, no obscurity shelter the low, iVora 
tlie Jud^ont of God. All the frivolous dislinctious which fashion 
and van ity had introiluced among men, shall at that day bo annihi- 
lated. No longer shall we tlieu appear under the personated cha- , 
racters of high and low, of rich and poor. — Under the simple 
clmracters of men and subjects of Goil, we shall be brought forth to 
iJo judged according to our works. In the one great distinction of 
good and bad,'^^f righteous or wdeked, all other distinctions shall 
tlicn be eternally lost. — Let the foresight of this bumble tlie pride 
of the ostentatious and tlie gi’eat. Thou wdio now carriest thy head 
so high, shalt, upon the same footing with thy lowest dependent, 
stand before the tribunal of tl o Almighty. Thou who now oppressest 
thy weak ’brother witli impunity, shalt then ti'emble for thine own 
safety as much, perhaps more than he. For there is no respect of' 
pet'sons with God. — The Last Day is justly styled the day of the re^ 
•velation\f the secrets of all hearts. Stripped of all disguise, the cha- 
racter of every man shall be unveiled to public view. Then shall 
the false friend be detected, the concealed slanderer he exposed, the 
secret a4ultei^r, the treacherous enemy, the hypocritical pretender, 
be all4Jibu^ht to light. — What a check should the thoughts of this 
discojl^ery (pve to the arts of dissimulation and falsehood? What 
availf it thee, O wise man of the world I to pass for a short time with 
fiui* colours before the eye of men, if by the eye of God dioa art 
dlready discovered, and shalt, at last, be discovered to the view of all v 
'^^il^anlund? J(f now thou art so solicitous to conceal thy real character 
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from the worlds and const not bear that the designsi.^ ai^ intrjjues 
which have passed through thy mind in the course of bUw^ne day 
should be all made known, dost tliou not tremble at the thought of 
the whole machinations of thy life being brought forth and proclaimed 
before assembled men and angels? — At this great day, too, when 
secret vice is made known in order to be punished, secret virtue shall 
he disclosed and rewarded. The humble good man, who passed un- 
noticed through the obscurity of private life; whose days, if not 
marked by any splendid deeds, were ennobled by virtuous actions, 
sluill then be singled out from the crowd, and brought forward as 
the friend of Gocl and Heaven. — The anguish of tlie wicked, upon 
tlie discovery and comparison of the life of such a person with tlieir 
own, is thus beautifully described by one of tlie Apocryphal writers:^ 
17its iioas he ischmi ioe had siamelimes in derision^-^and a p'ooerb of re^ 
yi'oaclu We fools accounted his life madness^ and his end to be without 
hmoiir. Now he is numbered among ike children of God^ and his lot is 
among the saints. Bid we wearied ourselves in the way of destmetion. 
Wtaf hath jn'ide jnvfted us ? Or whJl good hath riches with our vamt^ 
ing brought us ? All those things are j)assed away like a shadow^ *and 
as a jiosi that hasted by. Bid the righteous live for eoermoi;^. Their 
remrd also is with the Lord; and the care of them with the Most High. • 
— From this view of the persons who are to appear beforo*thc judg- ^ 
ment-seat of, Christ, let us, * 

_In ihiL third j)lace, Go od to the consideration of the things for 
wJiich they are to We" judged. These, we are told in the Text, are 
all the things dofie in the body^ whether they be good otybad. ITiis is 
the constiint Icnour of Scripture, that men are to be yiSiged accord^ 
ing to their actions. It is not said that men arc t6 be finally 
according to tlieir principles or belief, but according to their works. 
This does not lead to any conclusion that principles or belief are 
not essential in forming a character. Without good principles it 
cannot be expected there can be any regular tenour ojf good actU/.;«t* 
But actions arc the test of principles. Whatever We may pretSnd 
as to our belief, it is the strain of our actions that must show whether 
our principles have been good or bad ; and supposing them ever so • 
good, whether we liave allowed them to exert a proper influence on 
bur conduct. The constant doctrine of the Gospel is, by their fruits 
ye shall know them. Not ^ every one that saith unto me. Lord, Loi d^ 
bid he that doeth the will of my Fatkcf\ shall enter into i he kingdom f 
heaven.^ — Of all the actions we have done, it is represented that, in 
th^ day of Judgment, sti'ict examination shall be taken . Not our 
public coiiduct only, and what we reckon the momentoiis parts of 
our life, but the indulgence of our private pleasures, the aiiusements 
of our secret thoughts and idle hours, shall be brought intt' account.' 
According to that emblematical representation given in the Gospel, 
ivhich I before mentioned as an expressive figure, there is an invisible 
pen always writing over our heads, and making an exact register of 
all the transactions of our life. — How careful and circumspect ought 
this to render us over every part of our behaviour? If any of our 

* Wisdom of Solomon, v. 3—25. t SO, 82. 
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^fu:tl^ns of a transient and fugitive nature; if they were to die 
^witIii!irngnd«to be forgotten as as we are ^ne, tliefe might be 
some excuse for a loose and inconsiderate’ conduct. But we know 
the case to be widely different; and that what we are doing now, we 
do for eternity. None of our actions perish and are formtten. They 
will all accompany us to the tribunal of God. They will there testify, 
either for or against us ; and, however much we might wish to dis- 
claim some of Aem, they mayl)e considered as lifting up their voices 
and saying, We are thine, for thou hast done us ; we ar^ ‘ihy 
works, and we will follow theel" 

It will now be said, If so severe a scrutiny must be undergone for 
all we have done and thought, who shall be able to stand before 
God in Judgment? How far from innocence shall the best of us be 
found at that day? — The thought is undoubtedly alarming. But 
let us not despond; we are assured, ike?^ is Jbrgiveness with God, 
that he may be feared. He is not extreme to mark iniquity ; for he 
knoisas our frame, and remembers we are dust. Powerful is the atone- 
ment of our blessed Redeemer to procure pardon for the greatest 
sinner who has been penitent We have all reason to believe, that, 
amidk numberless infirmities which attend humanity, what the great 
Judge will chiefly regard, is the habitual prevailing turn of our heart and 
life ; how far we have been actuated by a sincere desire to do our duty. 
uThis we know for certain, that all the measures of this Judgment slxall 
be conducted with most perfect equity.* God will not exact from any 
man what he had never given him.^ lie will judge iiim according to the 
degree of light that was afforded him, according to the means of 
knowledge "'alid' improvement that were put into his hands. Hence, 
Twan^ a virtuous heathen shall be preferred before many mere pro- 
"^fessors of Christian faith. They shaU come from the east and the west, 
the north and the south, and sit dawn in the kingdom of Gods when the 
children of the kingdom are cast (/ut.* For, as the Apostle to the 
(Ruinans hath taught us, th^ who sinned without the law, that is, witli- 
oUi knowledge* of the written law, shaU perish, shall be judged, without 
the law ; for when the GrrUiles which have not the law, do, by nature, 
the things contained in the law, these having not the law, are a laxo unto 
themselves, f — In the account given by our Lord of the procedure of 
the Last Judgment, m tl'.v 25tli chapter of the Gospel of Matthew, 
particular stress is laid upon works of beneficence and mercy ; on the 
hungry being fed, the naked bein^ clodiet^ and the sick being visited 
by the righteous. But though, m that parable, no virtues of any 
other kind are particularized, we are certainly not to infer any ex- « 
elusion of other parts of duty ; of piety, justice, tcmp^^ance, and 
purity; as requisite to the character of the man, who, at tlie Last 
' jDay, will be accepted by God. The scope of the parable was to im- 
press.^at covetous and selfish nation of the Jews, to whom the parable 
was addressed, with a deep sense of the importance of those virtues 
iq^hich they were remarkably deficient, and which are in themselves 
essential, compassion and humanity to their bretliren. — It now 
4^y remains, 

Luke, 1 ^. 29. Matt, ruu 1 1, 12. 


t Rom. iU 12. 14. 
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In the last place. To fix our attention on that final (leSnitive leii* 
tence which is to close the whole procedure of the Last ‘ / tef 
terminate ‘for ever the hopes fears of tfie human re^e. The 
righteous are by the Great Judge called,to4terual life and happiness ; 
and the wicked appointed to go mto everlasting punishment-^ Into 
those future habitations of the good imd'the bad, it is hot ours to 
penetrate. All that we know is, that after the Judge hath pronounced 
t he ri ghteous to be tlie blessed of his-Fatlier^ tlicy shall be caiight up in 
t^Tuouds to meet ike Lot'd in thmaitf and so they shall be ever with 
the Lord */ Deceived into mansions where all the inhabitants shall be 
blest; but were we are taught there shall be diflerent degrees of 
exaltation ajil felicity, according to the advancement which men had 
made in holiness and virtue ; otie glory of the sun^ and another gloty of 
the moony and another glory of the slarsy and one star differing Jroni^ 
another in glory. \ On the misery prepared^ ibr the reprobate, it 
would be shockbg to dwell ; and in a high degree improper and 
presumptuous in us to descant on the degree and duration of those 
puiushinents which infinite justice land wisdom may see cause to 
inflict on the incurably wicked. — llie whole great scheme of Pro- 
vidence being now completed, and its ways fully justified* to all 
rational beings, well may universal acclamations of praise arise from 
all the heavenly hosts ; Hallebijah to him that sitteth on the thrmiCy 
and to the lamb of Gody Jhr ever and evert Great and marvellous 
all thy wortsy herd God Almighty,; just and imic are all thy waysy thou 
King of — Tliis earth, which had been so long the theatre of 

human actions and human glory, having now accomdished the piir- 
pose for which, as a temporary structure, it was ertv'cil, -shall, at this 
consummation of things, finally disappeai* from the universe, 
heavens ^all pass away with a gieai noise; the elements shall mUtWu\ 
fervent heat; the earth and the works that are therein shall be burnt 
up%; and its place shall know it no more! 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter; Fear God and ^e^ 
his commandmentsyfor this is the whole of man; the v*lbie of his duty, 
his interest, and his happiness. It is die road to a comfortable life, 
to a pcacefid death, to a happy eternity. For Gody addeth the wise^ 
man, shaU bring every xvork intojudgmenty with every secret Ihingy whe* 
i ther it be good p!' whether it be evil. — Let die prospect of this Judg- 
ment so dwell on our minds as to produce that degi*ee of seriousness 
which, in this vain and changing world, becomes us as Christians, 
becomes us as men. If it be our care, to preserve a good conscience, 
and to do the things that are right, that Judgment wl not |}e to us 
ah obji .^f dismay. On the contrary, amidst die many discourage- 
ments ar>:ich our virtuous endeavours meet with at present, it will be 
a comfort to think that verily there is a just God to judge the eart\ 
who shall in the end make aU crooked thirds straighty and fully re- 
compense his serviflitS for the hardships they may now suffer by 
persevering in the path of integrity. — This is the season, not of 
reaping, but of sowing; not of rest and enjoyment, but of labour 

* 1 Then. £▼• 17. f 1 Cor. z?. 41. | 2 Pet. iii. 10 
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^nld<^oHntw%^ Yea are now nmni^jf race; Weaftto you studl 
p^ze. Yw are amM^^og your fiiiielity» iu the midst 

of trials: 'at the Last jStey ^u the cn^ of the fiuthfiil. 

^pati^ tier^oref the coming ^the Lord 

drtmdh n^h. THie^b^ t^rd is with kirn. 
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